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HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


THE RESTORATION. 


A. D. 1652-1660. 


THOSE persons, (and, even in the gloolniest period of the 
national calamities, they were numerous,) who looked forward 
with confidence to the restitution of the ancient polity of 
England, rested this confidence on several grounds. They 
knew that the leaders of the revolution, by which the ancient 
government had been overthrown, would in time disappear, 
even if they did not previously relax in their zeal for the 
cause; and they perceived, that the nation in general had not 
been so much changed by the novelties introduced either in 
governl11ent, religion, or opinions, as not sometimes to revert 
with a feeling of regret to the more congenial institutions of 
their forefathers. They likewise foresaw that the time would 
arrive, when the promised advantages of the new order of 
things Inust be felt to be Utopian and illusory, while its evils 
,vould every day become matter of more distinct and painful 
experIence. 
Those evils were of three kinds-political, social, and 
ecclesiastical: to this last division only, will be directed the 
. w 
few remarks delnanded in this place, by a subject, the interest 
and ascertained facts of which even volumes could not exhaust. 
Among the evils consequent upon the overthrow of the 
Church, we need not, in this place, dwell on the sufferings, 
so often described, of the deprived clergy: our design invites 
us rather to contemplate those pul,lic mischiefs, incidental to 
the treatment experienced by that admirable body of men, 
son1e instances of which have already appeared in these pages. 
Of such mischiefs, one of the greatest, undoubtedly, was the 
discouragement of learning in the Universities. For though 
a few individuals of pre-en1inent ability were enabled, as we 
have seen in the instance of the illustrious Pococke, to n1ain- 
tain successfully the struggle with oppression; and though 
a few more, as lVilkins and Seth 'Vard, were tolerated, or 
even encouraged, in consequence of private interest, or personal 
VOL. II. 1 
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COlDpliance with the times; yet the nun1ber of such instances 
was comparatively small, and their influence contracted by the 
absenc
 of support from persons in authority, and by the 
prevalent depreciation of "human attainments" in religious 
teachers, however soJid, and sanctified by the accompanin1ent 
of unquestionable piety. 
But, the effects of the persecution of the clergy were more 
directly felt in parishes. Even Baxter, and the other writers 
on his side, acknowledge that it was hnpossible to find a suffi- 
cient uunlber of persons tolerably qualified to supply the place 
of the ejected parochial ministers. And it IDUY readily be 
imagined, what a condition n1any parishes must have fallen 
into, when the Liturgy was entirely withdrawn, and the public 
services of religion abandoned to the ahnost uncontrolled caprice 
of ignorant, inexperienced, and inflated minds, subject to all 
those fierce and flattering passions which agitated their party. 
"\Ve find Sanderson lalnenting that, "in those times of con- 
fusion, in many parishes there was no minister to officiate;" 
and that" many of the best sequestered livings were possessed 
by such rigid Calvinists as denied the sacrament to their 
parishioners, unless upon such conditions, and in such a manner, 
as they could not with a good conscience take it." In some 
places, (we learn from the same authority,) the adlninistration 
of the holy eucharist was laid aside for the whole space of 
twenty years, between the commencement of the troubles and 
tbe Restoration. In order to enjoy the benefits of this rite, 
according to the provisions of the Church, the proscribed 
clergy themselves were fain to meet in secret. An interesting 
picture, preserved in the hall of Christ Church College, Oxford, 
represents those three learned ornaments of the Church of 
England,-Fell, the persecuted dean of Christ Church; Alles- 
tree, with whonl the reader will presently be made Inore 
particularly acquainted; and Dolben, a deprived student, 
who fought at Marston for the king,-engaged in privately 
celebrating the communion according to the abolished formula. 
...\.t the same time, the usurping government wanted nleans, 
or inclination, to enforce its own severe edicts. In some cases, 
as we have seen in the life of Pococke, the conln1ittees, though 
,veIl disposed to receive cOIn plaints, were defeated in their 
endeavours to follow them up by expulsion. In others, the 
poverty of the living, the obscurity of the situation, the 
accidental want of parties willing to prosecute their pastor, 
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or, lastly, a partial or ostensible compliance, by repeating the 
prayers from memory, with such variations as sufficed to satisfy 
ordinary congregations,-were the circumstances which enabled 
IHen of learning, loyalty, and attachment to the Church, to 
retain their benefices. In this category are to be placed, with 
others, Bishop Sanderson, Robert H aU, one of the sons of the 
pious bishop of Norwich, and Bishop Bull. The anecdote of 
Bun, which illustrates this point, is well known. He had 
adopted from Sanderson the practice of using, in the public 
prayers, a modification of the Liturgy. Being, on one occasion, 
required to baptize the child of a dissenter, he performed the 
service in exact conforlnity with the rubric, with the exception 
of repeating it by heart. The family, who now heard it for 
the first time, were so struck by its solemnity and beauty, that 
they became from that time constant frequenters of the parish- 
ch urch. 
Again, others of the clergy, without holding any prefer- 
ment, were connived at, in the capacity of preachers or lecturers: 
.,ome conspicuous instances of this connivance took place towards 
the close of Cromwell's career, when the usurper had adopted 
a more tolerant policy. Thus we have seen Ussher officiating 
in the pulpit at Lincoln's Inn, and elsewhere; thus also the 
venerable Brownrigg, deprived bishop of Exeter, was preacher 
at the Temple. At this period likewise, a congregation of 
loyalists met in Oxford; another was regularly kept up in 
F]eet Street, by Dr. George 'Vilde, afterwards bishop of 
Londonderry; while Pearson, raised, at the Restoration, to the 
see of Chester, delivered the substance of his Eæposition of 
the Creed at St. Clement's Church in East Cheap. The 
bishops, meantime, continued to provide for the succession of 
the regular ministry, by secret ordin!ttion of such young 
scholars of distinguished piety and attainments, as ,vere willing 
to strengthen the clerical ranks. In this service, Bishop Hall, 
and Skinner, bishop of Oxford, took an active part. By a 
beautiful arrangement of Providence, overruling all events to 
the furtherance of the divine purposes, some of the holiest and 
1110st profoundly learned of the clergy of the next age received 
imposition of hands from those venerable fathers, at a time 
,vhen that branch of Christ's Catholic Church, to whose service 
they vowed thelnsel ves, lay prostrate in ruin and proscription, 
beneath the iron heel of military despotism, and the insulting 
hoof of sectarian bigotry. 
1-2 
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One of the 11108t anxious subjects of reflection to the 
affiicted members of the Anglican Church, in the period 
immediately preceding the Reformation, was the duty of pro- 
viding for the future succession of her episcopal oròer. 'rhe 
nU\11ber of bishops was now' reduced to nine, of whom the 
greater part were nearly 'worn out by age and calalnity; fears, 
therefore, began to be entertained lest the apostolic line should 
be wholly interrupted. Such an event would have introduced 
into the bosom of the Church a degree of confusion greater 
than had been caused by all the previous troubles. I n an- 
ticipation of this misfortune, t!le papists revivcd the story of 
the oròination, pretended to have taken place in Elizabeth's 
reign, at an Inn in Cheapside. It "pas this circumstance 
,vhich called forth fion1 1\lorton, the aged bishop of Durhaln, 
(whoul a writer of that party had cited as a witncss to the 
truth of their calunu1Íous forgery,) those circumstantial and 
indignant refutations, to which reference ,vas Inade in the 
notice of that prelate's life. In carrying on the negociations 
relative to this delicatc affair, bctween the bishops, in their 
scattered and obscure retreats, and I\:ing Charles the Sfcond 
at Brussels, Barwick, bishop 1\lo1'ton's chaplain and biogra- 
pher, and Allestree, a fearless and loyal clergyman, subsequently 
provost of Eton, were the persons chiefly enlployed. Au 
instance of the peril to which the latter exposed hÏ111self, in 
the performance of this duty, will appear in a future page. 
But an event was at hand, which put an end to all 
difficulties and dangers from such causes. By a concurrencc 
of circun1stances, equally providential, and (at least in their 
imlnediate development) beyond expectation, the Inonarchy of 
England ,vas restored, and with it the venerated edifice of her 
national Church. It falls not within the province of this work 
to indicate, what lessons of national wisdolll and improvement 
might have been gathered, at the Restoration, fron1 twenty 
years of bitter experience and correcti,'e suffering; nor to 
lament, that they were allowed to pass ahnost unregarded. 
One benefit of the past afHictions it belongs to us, however, 
to notice. To the deprivation and obscure lives, to the 
silent leisure and enforced repose of the clergy of that trying 
period, we, doubtless, owe some of their most splendid efforts 
in the service of religion, of literature, and science. As their 
posterity, taught by the great example, and enriched by thl
 
imperishable monuments, which it enabled them to leayc for 
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our instruction, we cannot but acknowledge a debt of gratitude 
to the severe but beneficent hand of adversity, which shut up 
80 long in cells and libraries the Taylors, and the Barrows, 
the U sshers and \Valtons, of that learned age. 
So well indeed had the clergy employed the leisure from 
nlore active pursuits and engagements which had been forced 
upon them, that no considerable difficulty was felt in meeting 
the great demand for persons qualified to fill every department 
of the sacred profession, which now suddenly occurred. \Vhile 
such of the old bishops as survived were, for the most part, 
transferred to better sees, the vacancies left bv their translation 
01 
were readily filled. Of those who now for the first time 
received the honours and en10luments of episcopal rank, the 
greater Dlunber-as Taylor, 1\lorley, 'V alton, Sanderson, 
Sheldon,-had earned their elevation by unrivalled attain- 
ments, and enlinent labours and sufferings in the service of the 
establishment over which they were now appointed to bear 
rule. SOlne aillong thein, and those not the least able-men 
whose nloderate views and liberal philosophy fitted them for 
an improved period,-passed over fron1 the ranks of non- 
conformity into the bosom of the Church. 
The condition of the principal sect, the Presbyterian, 
(which alone contained individuals qualified by learning and 
principles to be so received,) presents a feature in the history 
of the tin1e, not to be passed over in entire silence. As ill- 
treated, on the erection of the Commonwealth, by the triumph- 
ant Independents, and other sects Inore favoured by the 
governnlent, as the clergy had previously been by themselves, 
this disappointed party had watched, with mingled fear and 
hope, the manifest tendency of events towards the Restoration. 
They becan1e instrumental, to a very considerable extent, in 
proilloting the measures in progress with that view; and no,v 
sought more 111an ever, to substantiate the distinction they 
had always insisted on, between themselves and the 111ultitudes 
of fanatical sects. Policy, hefore the arrival of Charles in 
England, and, after that event, the necessity of a decent she\v 
of gratitude, dictated a respectful treatment of this over- 
weening but still powerful body. Several of the Presbyterian 
ministers were honoured with the appointment of royal chap- 
lains; to some, the mitre was offered. The expectations, 
however, which the party founded on tllcse courtesies, were 
such as the King, whatever might be his inclination, had it 
not in his power to fulfil, without violating the laws of 
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England and the rights of the Church and Crown. From 
Charles I I., taking possession of the throne of his ancestors, 
amid such shouts of general welcoDle as drowned the faint 
murmurs of a disapproving but nearly silent nlinority, they 
looked for concessions which had been with difficulty extorted 
from Charles I., when a helpless captive in the hands of PO\v- 
erful enemies already contemplating his Inurder. "Those,'" 
it has been observed, "who would not trust his father, though 
under confirmation of his royal seal and word, to be farther 
strengthened by their own authority in parliament, ,vere quiet 
and contented in the bare expectation of what his royal son 
would pronlise them." It 111ay be alleged, on the other hand, 
in defence of these expectations, that they rested upon the 
public declarations 0f the King: but it was evident, that the 
terms of those declarations, put forth at a season of uncaI- 
culating excitement, were incapable of being realised without 
a fundamental change in the ecclesiastical constitution. 
The Conference at the Savoy brought these expcctatiol1ð 
of the N onconfornling party to the test, and doomed thelu to 
utter disappointment. This famous convention was the first 
of a series of abortive attempts to produce what, at a latcr 
period, was styled comprehension-i. e. the admission of 
dissenters within the pale of the Church. It was a:ssembled, 
at the solicitation of the Nonconformists, ostensibly to revise 
the Liturgy, in those particulars to which they objected; but 
essentially with a view to abolish the episcopal in favour of 
the presbyterian discipline, which they sought to bring in, 
under the name and imperfect seDl blance of episcopacy. In 
May 1661, twenty-one Anglican, and an equal number of pres- 
byterian or nonconformist divines, nlet for the discussion, in 
the lodgings of the Bishop of London, at the Savoy. The 
latter were to propose their objections; the others to reply. 
On the side of nonconformity the venerable Richard Baxter, 
\vith Dr. Bates, acted as chief managers; while Pearson, 
bishop of Chester, Gunning, and l\Iorley, bishop of 'V inches- 
ter, took the lead on the part of the Church. The proposals 
brought forward by the Nonconfornlists bear throughout the 
stamp of Baxter's conscientious, but dissatisfied and im- 
practicable mind. The language of the remonstrants was at 
first charactel'ised by a degree of moderation which did not 
extend to their delnands. These ran out into an endless 
variety of particulars in the hands of Baxter; who, however, 
in the end, cut short all farther proposals for an1ending the 
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English service-book, by declaring it incapable of amendment, 
and, with a degree of assurance not easily to be excused, pro- 
posing the substitution of a Liturgy hastily composed by 
himself, without regard to any existing forms. The COln- 
missioners for the Church, on the other hand, perceiving 
that nothing which they could grant, consistently with their 
consciences and their duty, would conciliate their opponents, 
proved equally unyielding. l\Iutual recriminations arose in the 
progress of the discussion; and, in short, the period prescribed 
for its duration haying elapsed, the Conference was broken up, 
leaving the breach it had been called to heal, as wide as ever. 
In the session of Convocation which immediately followed 
the Savoy Conference, a revision of the Common Prayer Book 
,vas adopted, comprising several alterations and additions, 
besides the insertion of the services for the 1\Iartyrdom of 
King Charles, and for the Restoration. They were, however, 
such as plainly proceeded rather from the necEssity of circum- 
stances, and fron1 suggestions thrown out, on the episcopal 
side, in the late debate, than from any hope of gaining the 
Nonconformists. That no such hope was entertained during 
the next six years, is evident from the passing, in that in- 
terval, of the Act of Uniformity, (by which so many dissenting 
ministers were driven from their preferments,) the act against 
conventicles, and other severe statutes. 
Farther efforts, however, for the relief of the lnore mo- 
derate of the suffering parties were not wanting. In 1669, 
the lord-keeper Bridgman, and Dr. 'Vilkins, consulting with 
Baxter and his friends, endeavoured to frame a bill to answer 
this purpose. Their scheme, like the preceding and other 
attempts of the same nature, was based on that which had 
become popular among the presbyterians, under the sanction 
of the illustrious name of U ssher; it had also the farther 
recommendation of being countenanced by the learned and 
pious Judge Hale. But the legislature refused to entertain 
the question. Agai.n, when several years later, Charles had 
afforded unequivocal evidence of his inclination towards poper)'", 
the attenlpt was revived by Tillotson, Stillingfleet, and other 
Inoderate divines, anxious to strengthen the hands of the Church, 
in the great conflict which they apprehended with Rome, 
by the cordial alliance of such vigorous opponents of the 
common 
nemy as the Puritans had at all times proved them- 
selves. Baxter 'was once more at his post, as the champion 
and advocate of his party. The difficulties, however, which 
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presented themselves, were found, as in the previous instances, 
insurmountable; and when, yet once again, the attempt was 
revived under the auspices of Archbishop Sancroft, it was 
interrupted by the sudden advance of the Revolution, the 
next grand crisis in the affairs of our country. 
But, the same cnd,-as far as, alnid conflicting passions 
and prejudices, it was attainable,-was in progress towards 
attainment by a different method and less observable means. 
Important acts of legislative authority, :Ind even those ilnproved 
tendencies of public opinion, to which, 011 points largely inter- 
esting to l1umanity, they appear generally owing, are invariably 
preceded, and indeed produced, by the conc1 usions of Jucditative 
wisdom and recluse genius. 1.
hose truths which, in their 
public acknowledgn 1 ent and 3pplication, regulate the move- 
ments of the busy world, first dawn, in the intensity of their 
ideal brightness, on the cell of the religious philosopher. 
'\Then the fountains of the great deep of knowledge had been 
broken up, there followed a general enrichnlent of the intel- 
lectual soil; but it was only here and there, to some spots 
of peculiar richness, that peculiar facilities of culture were 
allotted; while only to a yet more limited number of minds 
',vere assigned depth, foresight, and laboriousness, to construct 
reservoirs for the supply of after ages. If the clergy were not 
among the first discoverers, in the paths of philosophy and 
science, they were at least found with the foreUIost of those 
greater numbers who welcomed truth when discovered, and 
mustered among its most efficient defenders when attacked. 
Of the more profound and accomplished Ininds among 
them, whom late events had supplied with leisure froln the 
daily demands of professional duty, one portion had earnestly 
devoted themselves to the study of the ancient ideal philosophy 
of Greece. The Platonic divines of Cambridge (in particular, 
Dr. More, the acknowledged head of that school,) may have 
engaged in their favourite pursuit somewhat too enthusiastically, 
or, in certain instances, may have followed it too .far; yet the 
ripe learning, the enlarged and charitable views, of these 
excellent men, had the best effect in softening the crude, 
controversial tone of the current theology, and in tempering 
the asperities of party. 
Another division of that enlightened bod y, professing for 
the most part the saine rational and serene views of disputed 
theology, advanced into the last great cycle of enquiry, which 
had been opened by the illustrious Bacon. Preferring mathe- 
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matical to metaphysical science, as the handnlaid of Trutll, 
they honourably distinguished thenlselve.s among the cultivators 
of the boundless fields of physical investigation. In the list of 
those learned persons, who, when England was torn with the 
distractions of civil war, sought relief from the feverish and 
tumultuous scenes which surrounded them, in those 111eetiugs 
for the discussion of subjects of natural, and especially of 
experÎlnental science, which eventually led to the establishment 
of the Royal Society, the nanles of 'Vilkins, of 'Vallis, and of 
Barrow, are not the least eminent. 
I n many instances these pursuits were united; the Platonic 
divine was likewise a disciple of the new, or experimental 
philosophy. In reality, the humanizing and exalting effect of 
the genuine study of nature is the saine, whether its immediate 
subject be the mind of man within, or the observable ,yorks 
of the Ahnighty in the visible creation. 
It was in the school of divines, thus happily fonned, 
and enabled by circulnstances and position to produce fronl 
their treasuries of learning "things old and new," that lnen 
'v ere found equal to the filomentous exigencies of the time. 
From their ranks stepped forth mighty champions for the 
defence of the ultilnate principles of religion and virtue, against 
the atheist, whether philosopher or profligate (or both), with 
every other moral and intellectual monster, engendered amidst 
the fierce strife and wild fanaticism of earlier days, but now 
brought to light in the dissolute and shameless reign of the 
second Charles. Again, when popery, panlpered with the 
favour of the court, at once designing and insolent, had worked 
its corrupting way to many a Protestant fireside, and had 
begun, with authority, to invade our sacred seats of learning; 
the salne highly disciplined bands furnished those warriors, 
,vho, recasting, and adapting to more modern warfare, the 
invincible arms of the Reforn1ers, led on the nation to the 
final defeat and rejection of that infallible foe of its freedom 
and its unpolluted altars. Finally, when, at the Revolution, 
the settlement of those liberties, civil and religious, took place 7 
for which so much had been suffered and achieved, it was the 
learned and liberal-minded clergy who prepared their fellow- 
{
ountrymen to tolerate the insuperable religious prej udices of 
Nonconformists, without inflicting a wound upon the integrity 
of the Church. 
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IN the age of ,vhich we have been treating, when every 
branch of theology was diligently cultivated, scientific casuistry, 
now neglected, and, at least in Protestant churches, almost 
forgotten, ,vas esteelned the test of an able divine. Taylor 
was a great casuist; to the same obsolete department of study, 
Hall directed a considerable portion of the labours of his 
equally facile and elegant, though less vigorous, mind. But 
the most distinguished of our English casuists, is Dr. ROBERT 
SANDERSON, whose character has been made familiar to the 
general reader by the charming volumes of Izaak 'Valton. 
Sanderson was born in 1587, at Rotherham, in Yorkshire. 
His father, a gentleman of good family, tool great pains with 
his early instruction; and the parental care was so effectually 
seconded by the Inaster of the gramnlar-schoo] in his native 
town, that the youth was found sufficiently advanced for the 
university in his fourteenth year, and was accordingly admitted 
to residence, in that year, in Lincoln college, Oxford. Here 
he continued his studies with prodigious assiduity; and on 
being elected a fello,v, in 1606, was characterised as possessing 
"a Inetaphysical brain, and a 111atchless memory.'') In 1611 
he took orders; and, having in the mean time been repeatedly 
chosen at the annual election of reader of logic in his college, 
he published, in the year 1615, his first literary production, 
Logicæ A'J.tis Compendinm-the system of lectures delivered 
by him in that capacity. In the year 1618, being then B.D., 
he was presented to the rectory of Wilburton in Lincolnshire; 
but soon after exchanged it for Boothby; to this preferment a 
prebend of York and one of Lincoln were ahnost inlmediately 
added. 
Sanderson fixed his residence at Boothb}
, at once doing 
efficient service in the Church by a zealous discharge of all 
the pastoral duties, and ripening his abilities by study and 
composition, till the discerning Laud, in 1631, procured his 
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appointment as chaplain in ordinary to Charles the First. The 
king was delighted with his new chaplain's skill in resolving 
cases of conscience, and justly appreciated his discriminative, 
direct, and practical treatment of Scripture. " He was never 
absent from his sermons, and would usually say, 'I carry my 
ears to hear other preachers, but I carry my conscience to 
hear 1\lr. Sanderson.'" And Charles really put his conscience 
into the good divine's keeping. 
At the king's visit to Oxford, in 1636, Sanderson was cre- 
ated D.D. We nnd l1im now engaged, with Dlost of the other 
good and great men of his profession, in endeavouring to allay 
the distractions of party. One of his en1ployments in 1641, was 
that of making alterations in the Liturgy, with a view to the 
conciliation of the Puritans; another labour of this period was 
the composition of several tracts, written with the same 'view. 
He ,vas appointed, in 1642, to succeed Prideaux, in the Regius 
Professorship of Divinity; but it was not till 1646 that he ac- 
tually took possession of that learned chair; having been all 
the intermediate time, as he confesses in the preface to his lec- 
tures, withheld from appearing in it by an extrenle diffidence 
which never forsook him all his life long. His lectures, De 
J ural1zento, and De Conscientia, are among his DlOSt esteenled 
productions: the former were translated into English by his 
royal master, while Î1nprisoned at Carisbrooke. At the saine 
time, the high attainments and distinguished piety of this 
divine rendered him popular with the enemies of the court; 
he was non1inated a member of the assembly, and chosen by 
the parliament one of the commissioners for the settlement of 
Church affairs. 
The celebrated judgnlent of the University of Oxford, 
containing the reasons of its heads of houses, professors, &c., 
for refusing the covenant and the negative oath, was princi- 
pally the work of Sanderson. Neither this powerful manifesto, 
however, nor the petition which followed it, and which l\Iorley 
presented to the Parlian1ent, was of any avail; Sanderson, 
after being deprived of his professorship and the canonry of 
Christ-church anne
ed to it, was, with Sheldon, Hamnlond, 
and the other leading loyalists, driven out of Oxford. 
His living too had been sequestered; yet thither, notwith- 
standing, he now retired. He continued to perrOnTI the servicè 
canonically, on submitting, as sonle others did in those tilnes, 
to repeat the prayers by heart, varying them in some degree, 
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from the appointed forms. But this apparent conlpliance did 
not screen him fronl repeated insult. At length, the covc- 
nanters seized and carried him prisoner to Lincoln, in order 
to procure in exchange a favourite Ininister of their party, 
whom the king's troops had taken. The exchange was agreed 
to, on condition that the sequestration should be removed froln 
Dr. Sanderson's living, and his person and property secured 
fronl1nolestation. The former of these conditions was coni plied 
,vith, and a stipulation entered into for the observation of the 
other likewise; notwithstanding which, the doctor was after- 
wards several times plundered, and on one occasion wounded, 
by the licentious republican soldièrs. 
Some years beÎore the Restoration, t11l
 hand of poverty 
seeins to have pressed heavily upon Sanderson. lIe was, how- 
ever, not only patient and unrepining under the hard treat- 
ment which he shared in COlnnlon with so lllany of his brethren; 
but, with a degree of vigour and courage which prosperity 
could not have illlproved, continued to tnaintain the cause 
of the suffering Church. "He hazarded his safety," says 
\Valton, "by \\Triting the large and bold preface no,v extant 
before his sernlons, first printed in the dangerous year 1655." 
This admirable discourse should be read by ever)" one who 
,vishes for a clear, straightforward, and convincing refutation 
of the chief accusations brought against the Church by her 
enemies, in the 17th century, and since, in substance, repeat- 
edly revived*. "About the time of his printing this excellent 
preface," continues Sanderson's biographer, "I met hiln acci- 
dentally in London, in sad-coloured clothes, and, God knows, 
far from being costly." The two friends, for such they were, 
passed an hour together, in frank and earnest conversation, 
respecting the unhappy tirnes on which they had fallen. 
Sanderson deplored the loss of the Liturgy to the people, re- 
commending to his conlpanion the constant use of it, and in 
particular, of the Psalms, as " a treasury of comfort, hope, and 
resignation, fitted for all persons and necessities ;" and he 
lanlented that this, " which was the devotion of the more pri- 
mitive times, should, in common pulpits, be turned into need- 
]çss debates about free-will, election, and reprobation, of ,vhich, 
and many like questions, ,ve nlay be safely ignorant, because 
Almighty God intends not to lead us to heaven by hard ques.. 


· The reader will fiml the greater part of this Preface, in the subjoined extract. 
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tions, but by Ineekness and charity, and a frequent practice of 
devotion." These, and sonle other expressions to the same 
effect, repeated by Walton, appear in some degree to confirm 
the probable reasons previously alleged by him, that his illus- 
trious companion's views of doctrine had been softened by his 
friendly controversy with the mild and learned Hammond, on 
the divine decrees. This discussion was a kind of sequel to 
the disputes with Cheynel and the " London ministers,')') which 
had been raised on the publication of the P')'actical Catechis1n: 
the correspondence referred to has already been noticed, as 
included in the works of Hammond. It is pleasant to have 
to add the name of this great divine, to the instances before 
noticed, which Dlanifest the gradual clearing away of extreme 
Calvinistic opinions from the fair countenance of the Church of 
England. 
An account of the distress of Sanderson having reached 
the ears of 1\lr. Boyle, that enlightened friend of religion and 
its ministers presented him with Æ 50, with the prolnise of a 
yearly pension to the same amount; urging him, at the same 
time, to send to the press the lectures de Conscientia, which 
he had delivered from the chair of the Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford. 'Vith this application Sanderson com- 
plied; and in 1659 the Lectures appeared, with an elegant 
dedication to 1\lr. Boyle. 
The Restoration found Dr. Sanderson an old man. He ,vas 
reinstated in his professorship and canonry, in August 1660; 
and, to the great satisfaction of the true friends of the Church, 
was included with Sheldon, l\Iorley, and others, in the list of 
bishops consecrated in October following. 
'rhe see chosen for 11im was that of Lincoln. He possessed 
it about hvo years and a half; a short time, yet long enough 
to enable the Church to appreciate his public labours, and 
the diocese to taste his munificence. A principal share was 
taken by him in the additions and alterations made in the 
Liturgy by the Convocation of 1661: in particular, the gene- 
ral Preface to the Common Prayer Book is of his composition. 
He augmented, at his own cost, several poor livings in his 
diocese; repaired the palace at Buckden, on which Bisbop 
'Villian1s had, in the last reign, besto,ved a princely expense, 
but which had been ruined in the civil war; and, after dis- 
tinguishing his brief tenure of the episcopal office by some 
farther proofs of his liberality, he expired, in January 1663, 
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,vithout having made any provision for his family. His pre- 
parations for his departure out of the world were made with 
the pious serenity to be expected from the previous tenor of 
his life. The day before his death he received the Church
s 
absolution; pulling off his cap at t11(
 performance of that 
solemn service in order that the hand of the chaplain em- 
ployed in it Inight rest on his bare head. 
Bishop Sanderson ,vas unquestionably one of the ablest of 
our English divines. "That staid and ,vell weighed man," 
it ,vas said by his contelnpOral"y I-Ialnmond, "conceives all 
things deliberately, d wells upon them discreetly, discerns things 
that differ exactly, passeth his judgment rationally, and ex- 
presses it aptly, clearly, and honestly." A profound scholar, 
a judicious divine, a great preacher, a matchless casuist ;-in 
poverty and oppression, patient and courageous-in pro
perity 
and high station, sÏ1nple and self-denying-distinguished, in 
every variety of circumstances, by the same Christian bearing 
and unaffected piety,-Sanderson holds an eminent place among 
those true sons of the Church of England, whose memory she 
cherishes ,vith joy and thankfulness; and he probably realized 
the hope, often expressed by him, that "he should die with- 
out an enemy." 


The Principal ,yorks of Bishop Sanderson are :- 
Logicæ .A.'J.tis Cornpendium. 8vo. 1615. 
De Juramenti Promissorii Obligationf', P'l.ælectiones VII. 
Svo. 1647. FJ
he translation of this ,vork, made by King 
Charles 1., was printed, in 8vo, in the year 1655. 
Censure of lJf'J.. Anthony Ascham's Book of tlte Confu- 
sions and Revolutions of Government. 8vo. 1649. Ascham 
was English resident at l\Iadrid, in the time of the RUlllp 
Parliament. 
Thirty-si.v Sermons: ad attlam, cleru1n, magistratum, 
populum. fol.] 658. Of the discourses contained in this in- 
valuable collection of divinity, several had before appeared 
separately, and twelve as collected into a 4to volume, in 1632. 
To the eighth edition, printed in 1689, is prefixed the interest- 
ing Life, by 'Valton. 
De Obligatione Conscientiæ .Prælectiones. 4to. 1661. 
Episcopacy, as established by law in England, not preju- 
dicial to the Regal Power. 8vo. 1661. 
Preface to U ssher's work on The Power com1ß'unicated by 
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God to the Prince, and the Obedience required of the Subject. 
4too 1661. 
.Articles of Visitation and Enquiry conceJoning lJ/ atters 
Ecclesiastical. 4to. 1662. 
Nine Cases of Conscience Resolved. Several of these had 
been already published at different times. 8vo. 1678. 
Bishop Sanderson"ls Judgment conce.rning Submission to 
Usurpe1.s. Annexed, with other tracts, to 'V alton"ls Life of 
Sanderson, 1678. 
Discourse of the Clzu')och, qc., jÎ'Jost, conce')oning the Visi- 
bility of the True Church; secondly, concerning the Church 
of Rome, 1688. This tract was published by Dr. Ashton, of 
Brasenose college, Oxford, fronl a 1\IS. cOlnnlunicated to }1im 
by the domestic chaplain who attended Bishop Sanderson on 
his death-bed. 
Dr. Sanderson is mentioned by Brian \Valton alnong those 
learned friends who assisted him in his Polyglot Bible. 


A DEF
CE OF THE EPISCOPAL CLERGY, AGAI:XST THE CENSURES 
OF THE PURITANS. 


I SHALL reduce my discourse herein ab hypothesi ad thesin, and 
propose the objections, with my answers thereunto (though with some 
reflection upon Inyself, in most of the partictÙars, yet) as laid against 
the generality of those men's sermons, writings, and other discourses, 
who, according to the new style, of late years taken among us, go 
under the name of the prelatical party, or episcopal divines. 
The objections are-" 1. That in their ordinary sermons they take 
any Snlan occasion, but when they preach at the visitations, where 
l110st of the clergy of the voisil1age are convened, set thelTISelves 
purposely in their whole discourse, to let fly at their godly brethren, 
who, out of tenderness of conscience, dare not submit to SODle things 
endeavoured to be Íml)osed upon then1 by the prelates. The poor 
puritan is sure to be paid home, he mULt be brought under the lash, 
and exposed to contempt and sconl at every public meeting; the 
papists, professed enenlies of our Church and religion, escaping in 
the meanwhile scot-free, seldom or never meddled withal in any of 
their sermons 0 2. Or if sometimes some little lllatter be done that 
way by some of them, it is so little that it is to as little })urpose, rather 
for fashion's sake, ad facie1ìdull
 populum, and to avoid suspicion, 
than for any ill will they bear then1; perhaps give them a light touch 
by the way, a gentle rub as they pass along, that shall do them no 
harm. But their brethren, that profess the saIne protestant religion 
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with them, they handle with a rougher hand. 'Vith elder-guns aud 
paper-pellets tbey shoot at those; but against these they play with 
cannon-bullets. 3. And all this anger but for eeremonies, trifles even 
in their own esteem, who plead hardest for them. If they be indeed 
such inòifferent things as they confess them to be, and would have 
the world believe they make no other account of t11Cm, why do they 
dote on thelTI su extremely themselves 1 why do they press them upon 
others with so Inuch importunity? why do they quarrel with thcir 
brethren eternally about thenl'? 4. The truth is, both we and they 
judge otherwise of them than as indifferent things. Tlu\y think them 
necessary, whatever they pretend, or else they would not lay so llluch 
weight upon them. Anù we hold. them popish, anti-christian, and 
superstitious, or else we would not so stimy refuse them. 5. It is not 
therefore without cause that "e suspect the authors of such sennons 
and treatises as have C0111e abroall in the defence of such trash, to be 
popishly affected; or at least to have been set on by some popish 
bishops or chancellors (though perhaps without any such intention 
in thelnselves), on purpose to l)romote the papal interest here, and 
to bring back the people of this nation by degrees, if not into the heart 
and within the walls of Babylon, yet at leastwise into the confines, and 
within the view of it. 6. 'Yhich, as it appeareth otherwise, to wit, 
by their great willingness to allow such qualifications to sundry doc- 
irines taught in the church of Rome, and such interpretations to sundry 
taught in our Church, as may bring thenl to the nearest agreement; an(l 
their great endeavours to find out such expedients as might best bring 
on a perfect reconciliation between the two churches: 7. So Imrticularly 
in pressing with so Illuch vehemency the observance of these popish 
and superstitious cerenlonies, for which we cannot find, nor do they 
offer to produce, any, either command or exan1ple, in holy Scripture, 
to warrant to our consciences the use thereof. s. ,rhich, what is 
it else in effect than to deny the sufficiency of the Scripture to be 
a perfect rule of faith and manners 1- .vhich being one of the nlain 
bulwarks of the protestant religion, as iL is differenced from the ROlnan, 
is by these men, and by this means, undermined and betrayed." 
This is the sum and substance of the usual censures and objection
 
of our anti-ceremonian brethren, so far as I have observed fron1 their 
own speeches and writings; which I have therefore set down as near 
as in so few words I could, to their sense, and for, the most part in 
their own expressions. 1\1uch of which having, as I conceive, received 
its answer beforehan(l, in son1e }mssage or other of the ensuing SerITIOnS, 
might supersede n1e the labour of adding any nlore now. Yet for 
so llluch as thpse answers lie dispersedly, and not in one view; 1 
held it convenient, as I have produced the objections altogether, so 
to offer to the reader an answer to them all together, and that in 
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the same order a
 I have given them in; begging at his hands but 
this one very reasonable favour, that he would do both himself and 
me so much right as not to pass his censure too hastily and too severely 
upon any IJart of what is now presented to his view, whether he like it 
or dislike it, till he hath had the patience to read over the whole, 
and allowed himself the freedom, rightly and without prejudice, to 
consider of it. 
That which is said, in the first place, of their godliness and ten- 
derness of conscience, is not llluch to the purpose, as to the main 
business. For first, besides that all parties pretend to godliness, 
papists, anabaptists, and who not? (even the late sprung up gene- 
ration of levellers, whose principles are so destructive of all that 
order and justice by which public societies are supported, do yet 
style themselves, as by a kind of peculiarity, the godly;) and that 
secondly, it is the easiest thing in the world, and nothing more 
common, than for men to pretend conscience when they are not 
minded to obey; I do not believe, thirdly, (though I am well per- 
suaded of the godliness of many of them otherwise) that the refusal 
of indifferent ceremonies, enjoined by lawful authority, is any part 
of their godliness, or any good fruit, evidence, or sign thereof. But 
certain it is, fourthly, that the godliest Inen are men, and know but 
in part; and by the power of godliness in their hearts are no more 
secured from the possibility of falling into error through ignorance" 
than fron1 the possibility of falling into sin through infirmity. And 
as for tenderness of conscience, fifthly, a most gracious blessed fruit 
of the Holy Spirit of God, where it is really, and not in pretence 
only, nor mistaken, (for' sure it is no very tender conscience, though 
sometimes called so, that straineth at a gnat and swalloweth a camel;) 
it is with it as with other tender things, very subject to receive harm, 
and soon put out of order. Through the cunning of Satan it dan- 
gerously exposeth 111en to temptations on the right hand, and through 
its own aptitude to entertain and to cherish unnecessary scruples, it 
strongly disposeth them to listen thereunto so long, till at the last 
they are overcome thereof. Needful it is, therefore, that in the public 
teaching, the errors should be sometimes refuted, and the temptationg 
discovered; and this ever to be done seasonably, soberly, discreetly, 
and convincingly; and when we are to deal with men whose consciences 
are, so far as we can discern, truly tender, with the spirit of meeknes
 
and compassion. For tender things must be tenderly dealt withaJ, 
or they are lost. I know it is not always so done, nor can we expect 
it should. All preachers are neither so charitable, nor so prudent, 
nor so conscientious as they should be; and they that are such in a 
good Ineasure, are men still, and may be transported now and then, 
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through passion and infinnity, beyond the just bounds of moderation. 
But then the fault is not so luuch in the choico of the argumcnt 
they treat of, as in the ill managing thereof: which ought not to 
cast any prejudice upon others who deal in the Salne argument, but 
after another manner. 
But that which pincheth most in this first particular, is, as I 
suppose, this :-that upon all public occasions, especially in visitation 
sermons, they who agree with us in the substance of the same reformed 
religion, are for the 1110St part the only mark shot at, whilst thc common 
enemy, the papist, hath little or nothing said against him. For answer 
hereunto :-First, so far as concerneth the sermons here published 
the objection is void, for therein the papist hath had bis share as well 
as his fellows, so oft as the text gave occasion, or the file of my 
discourse led me thereunto, as by the papers themselves (whereunto 
reference to be had) will evidently appcar. Secondly, admitting all 
true that is alleged, either we are excusable in what they blmne us for, 
or they that blame us inexcusable who do the very sanle things. 
Do not thay usually in their serlnons faU bitterly upon the papists and 
Arminians, but seldon1 mcddle with the Socinians, scarce ever nalne 
the Turks? I have been often told of their declamations against the 
observing of 'Christtnas, that great superstitious thing; but I remember 
not to have heard of 111uch spoken against perjury, and sacrilege, and 
some other sins wherewith our times abound. Nay, cloth not their 
zeal even against popery itself (popery, I mean, truly so called,) of 
late years, and since Inost of the pulpits are in their possession, 
seem to abate, at least-wise in comparison of the zeal they shew 
against episcopacy, and against the liturgy, festivals, and ceremonies, 
lately in use a1nong us? These they cry down with all the noise they 
can, and with all the strength they have, having first branded theln 
with the name of popery; and this n1ust now pass for preaching 
against popery. I demand then, is there not the like reason of 
reproving sins, and refuting errors? If so, are not perjury and sa- 
crilcge as great sins, at least, as keeping Christmas holiday 1 How- 
soeve:-, are not the errors of the Turks, that deny the whole structure 
of the Christian religion, foundation and all, far worse than the errors 
of the papists, who by their additional superstructures have only altered 
the fabric, but keep the foundation still? And are 110t the errors of 
the Socinians, who deny the Trinity, God's omniscience, the eternity 
of the Son, the divinity of the Holy Ghost, original sin, the calling 
of ministers, &c., far worse than those the Anninians are charged 
withal, oî free-will, universal redemption, falling from grace, &c.? And 
are not the old rotten points of popery (the Pope's æcumenical pas- 
torship and infallibility, the scriptures' insufficiency, image-worship, 
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invocation of saints, transubstantiation, half-communion, &c.) errors 
of as great a magnitude, as those other points of }Jopery, (latcly and 
falsely dubbed such) of episcopacy, liturgy, festivals, and ceremonies 1 
If they be, why do our brethren preach oftener, and inveigh more, 
against these latter and le:sser in comparison, than against those former 
and greater sins and errors 1 I doubt not but they have some reasons 
wherewith to satisfy themselves for their so doing, else they were much 
to blame. Be those reasons what they will, if they will serve to excuse 
them, they will serve as well to justify us. 
I t will be said, perhaps: first, that the Turks have no communion 
with us. They are out of the Church, and our chief est care should 
be for those witJiin, leaving those without for God to judge. Or, 
indced, secondly, to what purpose would it be to address our speeches 
to them some thousands of miles out of hearing? If our voices were as 
loud as Stentor's, or that of Mars in Homer, the sound would not reach 
them. Besides that, thirdly, there is little dangcr in our people of 
receiving hurt or infection fron1 them, who have no such agents here to 
tamper with the peol)le in that behalf, no such artifices and plausible 
pretensions whereby to work thelTI over to their side, no such ad- 
vantages as the agreement in some common principles Inight afford 
for bringing on the rest, as the papists have, who, being within the 
pale of the visible catholic Church, and living in the midst of us, 
have their instruments ready at hand in every corner to gain proselytes 
for HOlne; the specious pretences of antiquity, universality, consent of 
councils and fathers, &c. wherewith to dazzle the eyes of weak and 
credulous persons; and SOlne ground also to work upon in the agree- 
Inent that is between them and us in the principal articles of the 
Christian faith. These reasons, I confess, are satisfactory as to the 
comparison, between Turks and papists, and lllay be applied to the 
other instance also in their proportion, so far as the application will 
hoM truth. And all this is agreeable both to the apostle's discourse, 
1 Cor. i. 9-13, and to the advices of prudent 6tatists, who forbear 
to advance against a potent enemy abroad., till they have composed 
sInaller quarrels and mutinies at home; and to the exan1ple also of 
our blessed Saviour hhnself, who, although the errors of the Sadducees 
were in thelnselves, and in resl)ect of their matter, much worse than 
those of the Scribes and Pharisees, yet because the danger of seducing 
the people was greater frOlTI these than from those (the Pharisees, b) 
reason of their outside holiness, being grown into bettcr esteen1 with tlIe 
people than the Sadducees were; and the generality of the people also, 
hy their education, prettily well principled, and 80 fore-arlned, against 
those Inore gross and palpable errors of the Sadducees,) is observed, 
therefore, to have both more frequently, anlI with greater sharpness, 
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reproved the Scribes and Pharisees for their false teaching, than he 
did the Sad<lucees, and to have given the people nlore caveats to 
be\vare of them and their leaven, than that of the Sadducees. 
This is the Inost, I think, they have to say for themselves; and 
upon SUIJposal that all the particulars in the afore-mentioncd instances 
were indeed such sins and errors as they either take or mistake them 
for, it must be adlnitted a very reasonable and sufficient plea. Duly 
we require (which is but equal) that they mete unto us back again 
with the same Ineasure, and allow us the benefit of the same plea, 
mutatis mutandis, so far as Ollr case is the saIne with theirs. Let 
them but this do, and the objections will vanish. First, we nothing 
doubt but that the papists, by being baptized into t1ie faith uf Christ, 
are in a far better condition otherwise, as we are sure they stand 
in a nearer relation to us thereby, than Turks and Pagans do. 'Yet, 
as to external conlm11uion in the public worship, by refusing to as- 
semble with us (which is not our fault) they are as very strangt.'rs 
to us as the very Turks are, and, in that respect, to bc lùoked upon 
as 0: 'ffw, those that are without. And therefore we deen1Cd it 1110rp 
expedient, and a more brotherly act, to endeavour the reducing of our 
hrethren that held cùmmunion with us to their just obedience, by 
discovering to their faces (being personally present) those their errors 
that obstructed it, than to beat the air to little purpose in declaiming 
against those that did not hear us, and wp were sure would little regard 
us. For, secondly, were it not for the confirnling of our IH'otestc.lut 
hearers in their present belief of the truth against such as will attclnpt to 
draw them from us, it would be a very impertinent thing to insist 
luuch upon the discovery of popish errors in our churches, whither they 
that should reap most benefit by such discovery never come. They live 
among us, indeed, which the Turks do not; but since they come not 
where they may hear us, it is all one to us, in respect of our sermons, 
as if they lived as far from us as the Turks do. Eut at such times 
as the clergy are met together (which IS chiefly done at the visitations) 
when most of them who are most concerned, both for their own sakes 
and the people.s that depend upon them, to have a right judgment con- 
cerning the nature and use of indifferent things are present, it seemeth 
to be very proper, and by the blessing of God, may conduce very much 
to the edification of }ùs people in truth, peace, and godliness, that the 
just power of those that have authority in the Church for making 
ecclesiastical constitutions, should be asserted, and the necessity of 
yielding obedience thereunto when they are made, by all under such 
authority, should be pressed. This is the very truth of the whole 
business; and what is there in all this to deserve such outcries? \Vhat 
is there, if nlen would but soberly con
ider it, that is not every way 
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agreeable to the dictates both of Christian prudence and charity? Thirdly, 
(which is a very in1portant consideration, and cometh up to the full of 
the objection) we think it more needful, seasonable, and expedient, upon 
such opportunities to clear these points in difference betwixt us and our 
brethren at home, than to handle any of the controveraies in debate 
betwixt us and those of Rome; hoth because the people are in more 
danger of being misled by these, than of being seduced by papists; and 
because the papists Inake a great advantage (indeed the greatest, and, in 
a manner, the whole advantage they have against us) of these home- 
differences. For although the emissaries of Rome have long used all 
the art and diligence possible to advance the Roman interest among us, 
yet the people of England are so generally prepossessed with a detesta- 
tion of that religion, (as the people of Spain, France, and Italy, are 
of ours,) that were it not for the advantage they make of the excesses 
of some troublesome spirits among ourselves, they could not have 
expected to ha\Te reaped so plentiful a harvest here, as of late years 
they have done. But our brethren, having by their much preaching 
and inveighing against the papists, wrought our common people to 
such a prejudice against her doctrines, that many of them know no 
other rule whereby to judge of the sQundness of men's religion, than by 
the greater or lesser distance it hath from popery, have thereby withal 
gained that high esteen1 of their soundness in religion above others in 
the hearts of many of our people, (led, as most are, by opinion more 
than true judgment,) that it is a very easy Inatter for them to draw 
multitudes after theln into a dislike of any thing whereon they shall 
think good to fasten the Ï1nputation of being popish. For preventing 
whereof, if we do our best endeavour, upon all good occasions, to 
undeceive them first, and by them the people, by letting them see, 
if they will but open their eyes, how unsound the principles are they 
go upon, and how unsafe the practices those principles lead unto,- 
who can justly blame us for so doing? 
To the substance of the second objection, (if I nlay with their 
leave, and without their offence, pass by that quaint nlinute piece 
of wit, of paper-pellets and cannon-bullets,) I shall need make no 
farther answer than what hath already been given to the first. Only 
I shall, ex abundanti, add two things, the one concerning myself, 
the other to the objectors. For myself; if I be not much mistaken, 
I haye been so far frotn offending in the kind objected, that I may 
seenl rather to have offended tuo much on the other hanel. The 
suhstance of the nlatter both against papists and others is, I hope, 
all along justüìable. And then, if some sharper expressions, both 
against them and others, have here and there slipped from my tongue 
or pen, (such as heat and indignation in our greener years are apt 
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to suggest,) they that are ingenuous, considering how long it is 
since thuse sermons were preached, may be pleaiied to lmrdon it, 
upon th(' old plea, dalldum aliq1tod ætati. As for thcm,-that they 
preach against popery, I not at all Inislike; only I could wish that 
these two cautions were better observed, than (as f.'tr as I can make 
conjecture of the rest, by the proIJortion of what hath come to my 
knowledge), I fear they usually are, by the more zealous of that 
party, viz. 1. That they do not through ignorance, prejudice, -or 
precipitancy, call that popery, which is not; and then, under that 
nmne and notion, preach against it. 2. That they would do it with 
the less noise, and more weight. It is not a business ulCrely of the 
lungs, but requireth sinews too; or. to use their own nletaphor, let 
thenl not think that casting of squibs will do the deed, or charging 
with powder alone: that will give a crack indeed, and raise a smoke; 
hut unless they have bullet as well as powder it will do little execution. 
To the third objection I say, first, that we have indeed no bigher 
or other esteeln of ceremonies than as of indifferent things; yet do 
we not count thenl trifles, otherwise than as in comI)arison with ne- 
cessary duties. But let cercnlonies, secondly, be as very trifles as 
any man can imagine thelll to be, yet obedience sure is no trifle. 
They misstate the question when they talk of pressing ceremonies: 
it is obedience (fonnally,) that is required: ceremonies not other- 
wise pressed than as the lnatter wherein that obedience is to be ex- 
ercised. If a Inaster appoint his servant to do some sn1aIl matter 
that he thinkcth fit to have òone, though in itself of no great moment, 
yet he will expect to be obeyed, and it is great reason he should. If 
in such case the servant should refuse to do the thing appointed, be- 
cause he hath no mind thereunto, and should receive a check or 
cOITection for such refusal, could he either sufficiently excuse his 
own fault, or reasonably c0111plain uf his master for dealing hardly 
with him, by saying, The thing was but a trifle 1 Is it not eviùent 
that the thing which made the mast
r angry, and the servant an 
offender in that case, was not (preci.;ely and formally), the leaving 
of the thing undone, (which, had it not been conlmancled, n1ight have 
been left undone without any fault or blame at all,) but the refusing 
to do it when he that had a right to his service commanded him! 
'Vherefore, thirdly, that which is said of sonle men's doating so ex- 
tremely on ceremonies Illight have been well enough spared. I know 
no true son of the Church of England that doateth upon any ceremony, 
whatsoever opinion he may have of the decency or expediency of 
some of them. If any do, let him answer for himself. Among \vise 
luen, he will hardly pass for a wise llliln that doateth upon any; nor 
will he, I cIouht, prove a u1uch wiser man tlwt rHns into th
 contrary 
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extreme, and abhorreth all. It is true, fourthly, that there have been 
long and unkind quarrels about these things; n10re is the pity: but 
where is the fault? to whom is the beginning, and to whom the con- 
tinuance of a quarrel rather imputable? To him that demandeth his 
right? or to him that withholdeth it fron1 him 1 For this is the plain 
case in short: the bishops (under the king) require obedience to the 
laws ecclesiastical, these men refuse to give it. So began the quarrel 
at first; and upon the same terms it continued. If the obedience chal- 
lenged were indeed due to those laws, then did our brethren both 
Legin the quarrel anù hold it on; if it were not, then must the whole 
blame lie upon those that claimed it unjustly, and not upon them. 
So that upon winding up of the business, the whole controversy will 
devolve upon this point,-\Yhether to the laws ecclesiastical obedi- 
ence is due or not 1 For the right determining whereof, (for so n1uch 
as it is confessed on all hands, that obedience is due to lawful autho- 
rity commanding lawful things,) two other points are to be resolved, 
the one concerning the authority by which the constitutions were 
made, the other concerning the lawfulness of the things therein re- 
quired. The Presbyterians of the kirk flatly and directly deny both; 
ours, less forward to declare their opinion in the former point, have 
chosen rather to stand upon the latter only. And so the point in 
issue is briefly this, \\-hether the things comma.,nded, and particularly 
the ceren10nies, be lawful-yea or no. '\Vhich bringeth us to the 
consideration of 
The fourth objection, wherein (besides SOlne iU knguage, which 
I love not to stir into), they declare, first, what they conceive to 
be our opinion, and next, what is indeed their own, concerning the 
ceremonies, &c. in question. In the former we desire that candour, 
which in all reason and charity they ought to afford us; that they 
would fix nothing upon us as our opinion which ourselves (who 
should best know what our opinion is) protest against, as not our 
opinion. They have been told a thousand times over, in the ser- 
mons and writings of private men, which is also attested and affirmed 
by the public declaration of our Church, (the most authentic assurance 
a question of this nature is .capable of,) that we place no necessity 
at all in these things, but hold them to be merely indifferent: that 
when for decency, order, or uniformity's sake, any constitutions are 
made concerning them, there is the same necessity of obeying such 
constitutions as there is of obeying other laws made for the good 
of the commonwealth concerning any other indifferent things: that 
such necessity, either in the one or the other, ariseth not properly 
from the authority of the Î1nmediate lawgiver, but fr0111 the ordi- 
nance of God, who hath commanded us to obey the ordinances- of 
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men for his sake; that such necessity of obedience, notwithstanding 
the things remain in the saIne indifference as before, every way in 
respect of their nature, and quoad rt;'ln, (it being not in the power 
of accidental relations to change the natures of things,) and even in 
respect of their use; and quoad nos thus far, that there is a liberty left 
for men upon extraordinary and other just occasions sometimes to 
do otherwise than the constitution requireth, extra camm scandali 
et conlemptus, a liberty which we dare not either take ourselves, or 
allow to others, in things properly and absolutely necessary. [C'pon 
which very account, (I mean the consideration of the indifference of 
the things in themselves,) and upon which account alone it is that 
many of the episcopal (that is to say, the true English Protestant) 
ùivines, who sadiy resent the voting down of the liturgy, festivals, 
and ceremonies of the Church, by so nlany former laws established, 
heartily desired heretofore the continuance, and as heartily still wish 
the restitution, and are (Ly God's help) ready with their tongues, 
pens, and sufferings, to maintain and justify the lawful use of the 
same, do yet so far yield to the sway of the times, and are persuaded 
they may with a good conscience 60 do, as to forbear the use thereof 
in the public worship, till it shall seem good to those that are in 
place of authority either to restore theln to their fornler state, (as 
it is well hoped, when they shall have duly considered the evil con 
sequents of that vote, they will,) or at leastwise, and in the mean- 
time to leave- them arbitrary, for men, according to their several different 
judgments, to use or not to use, which seemeth but reabonable, the 
like favour and liberty in other kinds having been long allowed to 
almost all other sorts of men, though of never so distant persuasions 
one from another.] Lastly, That all laws nlade concerning ceremonies 
or other indifferent things, whether civil or ecclesiastical, are mutable; 
and as they were at first made by human authority, so may they from 
time to time be by human authority abrogated and repealed; and 
then, and thenceforth they lose their obligation, whereby the necessity 
of yielding obedience thereunto wIlolly ceaseth and detennineth; and 
the things thereby commanded or prohìbited return tu their prin1Ìtive 
and natural indifference, even in their use also, and in respect of us. 
This is clearly our opinion, and men may easily so understand us if 
they will. 
But their opinion is, that the things enjoined are popish and 
superstitious, and consequently unlawful to be used, and this they 
render as the reason of their nonconformity. A nd the reason were 
certainly good, if the opinion were true. For the popishness first, 
unless we should sue out a writ de finiblls Tl' gelldÙ, it will be hard 
to find out a way how to bring this controvcrsy to an issue, much 
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less to an end, the terln hath been so strangely extended, and the 
IÏ1nits thereof (if yet it have any) 
o uncertain. If they would be 
entreated to set bounds to what they mean by popish and popery, 
by giving us a certain definition of it, we 
hould the sooner either 
come to some agreement, or at least understand ourselves and one 
another the better, wherein and how far we disagreed. In the 
mean time, it is to me a wonder, that if reason would not heretofore, 
yet the sad experience of the ill consequents so visible of late time, 
should not have taught thCln all this while to consider what infinite 
advantage they give to the Ron1Ïsh party to work upon weak and 
wavering souls, by damning so many things under the name of 
popery, which may to their understandings be sufficiently evidenced, 
SOlne to have been used by the ancient Christians long before popery 
was hatched, or but in the egg, and all to have nothing of superstition 
or popery in theIn, unless every thing that is used in the Church 
of Rome become thereby popish and superstitious. Nor what great 
advantage they give to our newer sectaries to extend the name yet 
farther: who, by the help of their new lights, can discern popery, 
not only in the cerenlonies formerly under debate, but even in the 
churches and pulpits wherein they used to preach against popery, 
and the bells wherewith they used to call the people together to hear 
them. These are by some of them cried down as popish, with other 
things very many which their Presbyterian brethren do yet both allow 
and practise; though how long they will so do is uncertain, if they 
go on with the work of reformation they have begun, with as quick 
dispatch and at the rate they have done these last two seven years. 
The having of godfathers at baptism, churching of women, prayers 
at the burial of the dead, children asking their parent's blessing, &c., 
which whilon1e were held innocent, are now by "cry many thrown 
aside as rags of popery. Nay, are not some gone so far already as 
to cast into the sanIe heap, not only the ancient hymn Gloria Palri 
(for the repeating whereof alone some have been deprived of all 
their livelihoods) and the Apostles' Creed; but even the use of the 
Lord's Prayer itself ?-And what will ye do in the end thereof? And 
what would ye have us do in the 111t:an time, when. you call hard 
upon us to leave our popery, and yet would never do us the favour to 
let us know what it is? It were good therefore, both for your own 
sakes that you may not rove in in.finilu'ln, and in compassion to us, 
that you would give us a perfect boundary of what is popery now, 
with some prognostication or ephenlerides annexed, (if you please,) 
whereby to calculate what will be popery seven years hence. 
But to be serious, and not to indulge myself too much merriment 
in so sad a business, I believe all those men will be found much 
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mistaken, who either measure the Protestant religion by an opposition 
to popery, or account all popery that is taught or practised in the 
Church of RODle. Our godly forefathers to whom (unùer God) we 
owe the purity of our religion, and some of which laid down their lives 
for the defence of the same, were sure of another mind, if we may 
from what they did, judge what they thought. They had no purpose 
(nor had they any warrant) to set up a new religion, but to reform 
the old by purging it from those innovations which in tract of time 
(some sooner, some later,) had Iningled with it, and cOITupted it 
both in the doctrine and worship. According to this purpose they 
produced, without constraint or precipitancy, freely and advisedly as 
in peaceable times, and brought their intentions to a happy end; 
as by the result thereof contained in the Articles anù Liturgy of 
our Church, and the prefaces thereunto, cloth fully appear. From 
hence chiefly, as I conceive, we are to take our best scantling whereby 
to judge what is, and what is not, to be esteemed popery. All these 
doctrines then, heJel by the modern Church of Rome, which are either 
contrary to the written word of God, or but superadded thereunto 
as necessary points of faith, to be of all Christians believed under pain 
of damnation; and all those superstitions used in the worship of God, 
which either are unlawful as being contrary to the word, or being not 
contrary, and therefore arbitrary and indifferent, are made essentials, 
and imposed as necessary parts of worship: these are, as I take it, 
the things whereunto the name of popery doth properly and peculiarly 
belong. But as for the ceremonies used in the Church of ROD1C, 
which the Church of England at the Reformation thought fit to 
retain, not as essential or necessary parts of God's service, but only 
as accidental and nlutable circumstances attending the 
ame for order, 
comeliness, and edification's sake; how these should deserve the name. 
of popish, I so little understand, that I profess I do not yet see any 
reason why, if the Church had then thought fit to have retained SOlne 
other of those which were then laid asi-.Ie, she might not have law- 
fully so done, or why the things so retaiued should have been accounted 
popish. The plain truth is this: The Church of England meant to 
make use of her liberty, and the lawful power she had (as all the 
churches of Christ have, or ought to have) of ordering ecclesiastical 
affairs here, yet to do it with so much prudence and moderation, that 
the world might see by what was laid aside, that she acknow- 
ledged no subjection to the se
 of ROlne; and by what was retained, 
that she did not recede from the Church of Rome out of any spirit 
uf contradiction, but as necessitated thereunto for the maintenance 
of her just liberty. The number of ceremonies wa
 also then very 
great, and they thereb) burclensolne, and so the nU111bcr thought 
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fit to be lessened. But for the choice which should be kept, and 
which not, that was wholly in her power, and at her discretion. 
\Vhereof, though she were not found so to do, yet hath she given 
a clear and satisfactory account in one of the prefaces usually pre- 
fixed before the Book of Common Prayer. 
Besides this of popish, they have bestowed also upon the ceremo- 
nies the epithet of superstitious, which is a word likewise (as the 
former) of late very much extended, and standeth in need of a boundary 
too, and a definition as well as it. But howsoever they do with the 
words, I must needs set bounds to my discourse, lest I weary the reader. 
The point of superstition I have had occasion to touch upon more than 
once, as I remember, in smne of these sermons, and proved that the 
superstition lieth indeed at their own door, not ours. They forbid the 
things commanded by the Church under the obligation of sin, and 
that obligation arising not from their forbidding them, but from 
the things then1selves, which they judge to be unlawful, and thence 
impose upon all n1en a necessity of not using them; which is super- 
stition: whereas the Church requires obedience indeed to her com- 
n1ands, an(1 that also under the obligation of sin; but that obligation 
arising not at all from the nature of the things themselves, (always 
held and declared indifferent,) but immediately fron1 the authority 
of the superior comn1anding the thing, and originally from the 
ordinance of God con1manding obedience to superiors, as already 
hath been said; and this is not superstition. For further satisfaction 
therefore in this matter, referring the reader to the serlnons them- 
selves, I shall only by way of addition, represent to the objectors 
St. Paul's demeanour at Athens, where, finding the city full of idols" 
or wholly given to idolatry, he doth not yet fall foul upon them, 
nor exclaim against them in any reproachful manner; no, nor so much 
as call them idolaters, though they were such, and that in a very 
high degree: but tempering his speeches with all lenity and con- 
descension, he telleth them only of their superstition, and that in 
the calmest manner too (
ft(J't
atp.ove(J'7épov
 the comparative degree 
in such kind of speaking being usually taken for a diminuent term). 
How distant are they from his example, with whom every thing the)' 
mislike is presently an idol! Christmas-day an idol, the surplice an 
idol, the cross after baptism a great idol, the Comlnon Prayer Book 
an abominable idol; when yet, if the worst that can be said against 
theln were granted, the Inost it could amount to is but superstition; 
and till that be granted, which must not not be till it he well proved, 
it is n10re childish than manly to cry out, Superstition! superstition! 


1 Ä.UT6íòwÀov -nl'-' ?róÀw. .\cts xvii. Ih. 
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Their next IS a suspicion, rather than objection, and that upon 
no very good ground. But charity is not easily suspicious, nor 
without cause; wherein I have s01newhat to say in behalf of myself 
and others my brethren, and sODlew]mt by way of return to them. 
For myself, I haù a dcsire, Inlay truJy say, alnlost frOln Iny vcry 
childhood, to understand as much as was possible for me, the bottom 
of our religion, and particularly as it 
tood in relation both to the 
papists, and, as they were then styled, puritans; to infornl myself 
rightly wherein consisted the true differences between them anù the 
Church uf England, together with the grounds of those differences; 
for I could even then observe, which was no hard Il1atter to do, 
that the nIost of mankind took up their religion upon trust, as custonl 
or education had framed them, rather than choicc. It pleased God ill 
his goodness to afford me SOlne opportunities suitable to that my 
desire, by means whereof, and by his good blessing, I obtained to 
understand so lnuch of the ROlnish religion, as not only to dislike 
it, but to be able to give some rational account why I do 80; and 
I doubt not but these very sermons, were there nothing else to do 
it, will sufficiently free Il1e frolll the least suspicion of driving on 
any design for Rome. As for those other regular sons of the Church 
of England that have appeared in this controversy on her behalf, 
how improbable and so far forth uncharitable the suspicion is, that 
they should be any way instrumental towards the pronloting of the 
papal interest, nlay appear (amongst others) by these fcw consider- 
ations following: That those yery })ersons who were under God the 
instruments of freeing us from the Roman yoke, by casting popery 
out of the Church, and sundry of them martyred in the cause, thobe 
very persons I say were great favourers uf these (nuw accounted 
popish) cerelllonies, and the chief authors or procurers of the con- 
stitutions Inade in that behalf.-llæ 'ma/lll,ç Trojam erigelll? That 
in all former times since the beginning of the Reforulation, our 
archbishops and bishops, with their dlaplains, and others of the 
prelatieal party (many of them such as have written also in defence 
of the Church against the puritans) were the principal, I had almost 
said the only champions to maintain the cause of religion against 
the Iwpists. That even in these times of so great di
traction, and, 
consequently thereunto of so great ad vantage to the factors for Rome, 
none have stept into the gap In ore readily, nor appeared in the face 
of the enemy more openly, nor maintained the fight with more 
stoutness and gallantry, than the episcopal divine
 have done, as 
their late learned writings testify: yea, and son1e of them such a
 
besiùe their other sufferings, have lain as deep under the EUSI)icion 
of being popishly affccted as any other of their brethren whosoever. 
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That by the endeavours of these episcopal divines, some that w('re 
bred papists have been gained to our Church; others that began to 
waver confirn1ed and settled in their old religion; and some that 
were fallen from us recovered and reduced, notwithstanding all the 
disadvantages of these confused times: and of each of these I am 
able to produce some instance. But I profess sincerely, as in the 
presence of God, and before the world, that I have not known, (at 
least I cannot call to remembrance) so much as one single example of 
any of this done by any of our anti-ceremonian brethren, whether 
Presbyterian or Independent. 
But I have sOlnewhat to return upon these our brethren who thus 
causelessly suspect us. Possibly it will not please theIn, (<þOpTtKcJI 1 -rò 
àÀ'7el
). But I Inust speak it out, both for the truth's sake and theirs; 
to wit that themselves are, in truth, though not purposely and inten- 
tionally, (whereof, in my own thought, I freely acquit them,) yet really 
and eventually, the great promoters of the Roman interest alnong us ; 
and that more ways than one. These three among the rest are evident: 
-First, by putting to their helping hand to the pulling down of Epis- 
copacy. It is very well known to many, what rejoicing that vote 
brought to the Romish patty. How eyen in RUlne itself they sung 
their Io-Pæans upon the tidings thereof, and said triumphantly, "Now 
the day is ours; now is the fatal blow given to the Protestant religion 
in England." They who, by conversing much with that nation, were 
well acquainted with the fiery turbulent spirits of the Scottish Presbyte- 
rians, knew as well how to make their advantage thereof
 and handled 
the matter with so ll1uch cunning, by fomenting their discontents un- 
derhand, till they had framed them, and by their lneans, SOlne of the 
same party here, to become the fittest instruments for the caITying on 
of their great design. And this, I verily believe, was the very master- 
piece of the whole plot. They could not but foresee, as the event hath 
also proved, that if the old government, a Inain pillar in the building, 
were oncp dissolved, the whole fabric would be sore shaken, if not 
presently shattered in pieces, and ruined; things would presently run 
into confusion; distractions and divisions would certainly follow; and 
when the waters should be sufficiently troubled and muddled, then 
would be their opportunity to cast in their nets for a draught. Some 
who have undertaken to discover to the world the great plot the 
papists had of late years for the introducing of popery in the several 
parts of it, might have done well to have taken some little notice of 
this also.. I wonder honr they could look beside it, being so visible, and 
indeed the fundamental part of the plot; without which neither could 
the sparks of errors and heresies have been blown to that height, nor 
that libertinism, and some other things therewith mentioned, have so 
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soon overspread the whole face of thc land, as now we find they have 
clone. Secondly, They prOll1ote the interest of Rome by oppu8ing it 
with more violence than reason; which ought not to seem any strange 
thing to us, since we see by daily experience the like to happcn in 
other matters also. l\Iany a man when he thought n10st to make it 
sure, hath quite ll1arred a good business by over-doing it. The most 
prudent, just, and, in all likelihood, effectual way to win upon an 
adversary, is by yielding him as Inuch as with safety of truth can be 
yielded; who, if he shall find himself contradicted in that which he 
is sure is true, as well as in that which is indec(l false, will, by a 
kind of antiperistasÙ
, be hardencd into 1110re obstinacy than bcfore to 
defend all, true an(l false, with equal ficrceness. It hath been obscrved 
Ly SOlnc, ana I know no reason to question the truth of the observation, 
that in those counties (Lancashire for one) where there are t1.e most, 
and the most rigid Presbyterians, there are also the Iuost and the 
lllost zealous Roman Catholics. Thirdly, they prOll1otf" the intcrcst 
of Rome and betray the Protestant cause, partly by Ini8taking the 
question, a very common fault alnong theIn, but espccially through the 
necessity of some false principle or other, which, having once imbibed, 
they think themselves bound to n1aintain. Some uf theIn, especially 
such as betook thelnsclvcs to preaching betÏ1nes, and had not the 
leisure and opportunity to look luuch into controversies, understan(l 
very ]ittle (as it is impossible they should nUlCh) of the true state of 
the question in many controverted points; and yet to show their zeal 
against popery, are forward enough to be meddling therewithal in 
the pulpit, but with so much weakness and Ï1upertinency, not seldom, 
that they leave the question worse than they found it, ana the hearer, 
if he brought any doubts with him, to go fr0111 sermon more dissatisfied 
than he Caine. The rest of theln (that have better knowledge) are yet 
so bOllnd up hy some false principle or other they have recei\'cd, that 
they cannot without deserting the saIne, (anù that they must not do, 
whatsoever betideth theln) treat to the C'atisfaction of a rational and 
ingenuous adversary. Among those false principles, it shall suffice 
for the present, to have named but this one: -" That the Church of 
ROlne is no true church," the disadvantages of which assertion to our 
cause in the dispute about the visibility of the Church, (besides the 
falseness and uncharitableness of it) their zeal, or prejudice rather, 
will not suffer them to consider. 'Vith what outcries was Bishop Hall, 
(good Inan, who little dreamt of any peace with Rome,) pursued by 
Burton, and other hotspurs, for yielding it a church, who had made 
the Salne concession over and over again before he was bishop, (as 
Junius, Reynolds, and OUf best controversy writers generally do,) 
and no notice taken, no noise Inade of it. Yon may perceive, by 
this one instance, where the shoe wringeth. 
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In their next, that they may not appear so uncharitable as to 
suspect their brethren without cause, they tell us upon what grounds 
they so do; viz. these two,-the endeavours of reconciliation in the 
sixth, and the pressing of cereluonies in the seventh objection. As to 
the former; first, all endeavours of peace, (without loss of truth,) 
are certainly COlTInlendable in the undertakers; prove the event as it 
will. E: ðVVa'T6V, -rei È
 vp.ClJV (Ron1. )\ii.) is every u1an's warrant for 
that. If any particular private 111a11 have made overtures of peace 
in this kind upon other terms than he ought, let him answet it as 
he can; what is that to us? Admit, secondly, (which I fear is too 
true,) that there is little hope, scarce a possibility of reconcilement if 
we well preserve, as we are in conscience bound, the truth and 
purity of our religion, yet ought not that fear to hinder any man 
fitted with abilities and opportunities for it, from such endeavours, 
whereof, whatsoever the success be otherwise, these two good effects 
will follow: It will be some comfort to have within his own bosom, 
that he hath done what was his duty to do, to his utmost power: and 
it will appear to the world wl)ere the business stuck, and through 
whose default IllOst the endeavour proved fruitless. Thirdly, though 
there be little hope, (and, since the Trent council, less than before,) 
of bringing things to a perfect agreen1ent, yet, n1etl1Ínks it should 
. 
be thought worth the while (est quad(un prodire tenus, si nOIl dailLr 
ultra) to bring both sides to as near an agreelTIent, and reduce the 
differences to as slnall a number, and as narrow a point as may be; that 
if we cannot grow to be of the same belief in everything, we might at 
]east be brought to show more charity, either to other, than to damn 
one another for every difference, and 'more ingenuity than to seek to 
render the one the other more odious to the world than we ought, 
by representing each other's opinions worse than they are. 
The seventh objection containeth the other ground of their said 
former suspicion, to wit, the vehenlent pressing of the ceremonies: 
wherein, first, they do not well in calling then1 popish and super- 
stitious; but that having already fully cleared, I shall not now insist 
upon. Secondly, by requiring to have some connTIand or eXalTIple of 
scripture produced to warrant to their cùnsciences the use of the cere- 
n10nies, they offer occasion to consider of that point wherein the very 
mystery of puritanism consisteth, vÍz. That no man may with a safe 
conscience do anything for which there Inay not be produced either 
cOlnmand or examp1e from the scripture: which en-oneous principle, 
being the main foundation upon which so many false conclusions are 
built, and the fountain fron1 which so many acts of sinful disobedience 
issue, wOtùd well deserve a full and thorough exmnination. But this 
preface being already swollen far beyond the proportion I first intended, 
and for that I have heretofore, both in one of the sennons, and else- 
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where, discovered in part the unsoundness thereof, I am the willinger, 
both for mine own ease and the reader's, to refer hinl over thither, and 
to spare Inine own farther labour here. Considering, thinlly, that in the 
present case we need not flinch, for fear of any harlll that principle 
could do us, should it be admitted as sound as they would have 
it; for we have both commands and examples in the scriptures to 
warrant both the prescribing and the using of the ceremonies; though 
110t as specified in their particulars, yet as either comprehended in the 
general, or inferred by way of prupurtion. \Yhich kind of warranty frOlll 
scripture, theillseives are by force of argument driven to allow as 
sufficient; or else they would be at a loss for a hundred things by them 
daily done, upon no better or other warrant than that. For commands, 
then, \\te have, besides that grand canon, } Cor. xiv. 40, "Let all 
things be done decently and according to order," all those texts that 
either contain the right and liberty we have to all the creatures uf 
God to usp them for our service without scruple, [" All things are law- 
ful, nothing unclean of itself. To the pure all things are pure," &c.,J 
or require subjection and obedience to superiors; [" Let evcry soul 
be subject to the higher powers." "Submit to every ordinance of 
lllen," &c. J And as for example, I think I could readily produce a 
full score, and not bate an ace of SOllle cereillonies and circumstc.'lntial 
actions, ordered, used, or done by holy TI1Cn, even in the Old Testalnent, 
(wIlo yet were more strictly tied to prescript forms than Christians are 
under the gospel;) for the doing whereof it doth not appear that they 
either had any command from God, or were guided by any formel' 
precedents, or expected any other warrant than the use of their reason, 
and of prudential discourse. 'Vhat wan-ant else had David for his 
purpose of building a temple to God, which yet Nathan the prophet 
of God appro,>ed, yea, which God himself approved of? or what 
80101110n for keeping a feast of seven days for the dedication of the 
altar? or what Hezekiah for continuing the feast of unleavened bread 
seven days longer than the tilne app(/inted by the . law ? or what 
Mordecai and Esther for making an oruinance for the yearly observa- 
tion of the feast uf Purilll? or what, lastly, Judas and the l\laccabees 
for ordaining the feast of the dedication of the altar to be kept from 
year to year, at a set season, for eight days together; which solemnity 
continued even in the days of Christ, and seenleth to have been by him 
approved in the gospel. The building of synagogues in their towns, 
the wearing of sackcloth and 
shes in token of humiliation, the four 
fasts mentioned, Zach. viii. whereof one only was con1manded, with 
sundry other, I Olnit, for brevity's sake: instances enough, and pregnant 
enough, to n1anitest how very nluch our brethren decei,'e themseln's by 
resting upon so unsound a principle, and tbat upon a mere mistake; as 
will appcar presently. 
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By their eighth and last objection, wherein they seem to lay an 
imputation upon alJ those that stand for the ceremonies, as if they 
consequently denied the sufficiency of the scriptures. For answer 
thereunto; first, it is freely confessed that the acknowledging of the 
Holy Scriptures to be a perfect rule of faith and manners, is the 
main article of the Protestant religion, as opposed to the ROlnish. 
But that all that stand for the ceremonies should deny the same, is so 
manifestly untrue; or, indeed, that some of the Church of England 
should deny that which is so clearly contained in the Articles of the 
Church whereunto they have subscribed, so improbable, that it might 
well pass for a perfect calumny, were not the original occasion of their 
Inistake, herein so apparent, if but even from the manner of their dis- 
course in the preöent business. The true state whereof, secondly, is 
this. The things wherein the power of Christianity consisteth are 
of two sorts Credellda and Agenda, which we usually express by 
faith and manners. And the scripture we acknowledge to be a perfect 
rule of both, yet not as excluding the use of reason, but supposing 
it. 'Vhen God gave us the light of his holy word, he left us as he 
found u
, reasonable creatures still; without any purpose, by the gifts 
of that greater and sublimer light to put out the light he had for- 
merly given us, (that of reason,) or to render it useless and unser- 
viceable. Of which light the proper use, and that which God intended 
it for when he gave it us, is, that by the help thereof we might 
be the better enabled to discern truth from falsehood, that we might 
embrace the one and reject the other; and good from evil, that we 
might do the one and shun the other. Our reason, therefore, is 
doubtless a good rule, both for things to be believed and for things 
to be done, so far as it reacheth; but no perfect rule at all, rather 
a very imperfect one, because it reacheth not home. To supply the 
defects whereof, (dim as it is even in natural and moral things, 
but dark as darkness itself in things supernatural and divine,) it 
\Vas, that it pleased the wisdom and goodness of our God to afford 
us another light, (viz. that of supernatural revelation in his holy 
word,) without which we could never, by the light of reason alone, 
have found out the right way that leadeth to eternal happiness. 
So that God having first made us reasonable creatures, and then 
vouchsafed us His holy word, to instruct us what we are to believe 
and to do, either as men or as Christians, we are now furnished 
with as perfect, absolute and sufficient a rule, both of faith and 
manners, as our condition in this life is capable of. And it is our 
duty, accordingly, to resign ourselves wholly to be guided by that 
word, (yet making use of our reason withal in subordination, and 
with submission, thereunto,) as a perfect rule Loth of faith and life. 
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This being clearly so, and the scripture, by consent of both partie
 
acknowledged to be the perfect rule of what we are to believe as 
well as of what we are to do, I earnestly desire our brethren to con- 
sider what should hinder a Christian man from doing anything that 
by the mere use of his reason alone he may rightly judge to be 
lawful and expedient, though it be not commanded or exampled in the 
scriptures, so as it be not contrary thereto; more than from believing 
anything that by the rig-ht use of his reason alone he nlay rightly 
judge to be true or credible, though the 
ame be not revealed or con- 
tained in the scripture, nor is contrary thereunto. I do without 
scruple believe a mathematical or philosophical truth, or a probable 
historical relation, when I read it or hear it; and I believe an honcgt 
III an upon his word in what he affirmeth or promiscth, though none 
of all those things be contained in the scriptures: and thus to believe 
was never yet by any man that I know off thought derogatory to 
the sufficiency of scripture, as it is a perfect rule of faith. \Vhy I 
lllay not in like manner wear such or such a garment, use such or 
such a gesture, or do any other indifferent thing, (not forbidden in 
scripture,) as occasions shall require, without scruple; or why thus 
to do should be thought derogatory to the sufficiency of scripture, 
as it is a perfect rule of manners, I confess I have not the \\it to 
understand. Since there seenleth to be the like reason of both, let 
them either condemn both, or acquit both; or else infonn us Letter 
by shewing us a clear and satisfactory reason of difference between 
the one and the other. This is the main hinge upon which the 
whole dispute turneth, and whereunto all other differences are but 
appendages. The true belief and right understanding of this great 
article concerning the scripture's sufficiency being, to my apprehcn
ion, 
the most proper characteristical note of tl1e right English Protestant, 
as he standeth in the middle between, and clistinguished from the 
papists on the one hand, and the (sometimes styled) puritan on the 
other. I know not how he can be a pallist, that truly believeth it; 
or he a puritan, that rightly undcrstandeth it. 
Preface to Sermo71,ç. 
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THE Life of J EREl\1Y TAYLOR has been written, in our own 
tinles, by Archdeacon Bonney; and, still more recently, by 
Bishop Heber, a prelate of the same earnest piety, the same 
candid and tolerant spirit as himself. The latter delightful 
volume, prefixed to the complete edition of Taylor's ,V orks, 
published in 1824, is not so accessible to readers in general, 
as, from the value and interest of its contents, were to be 
desired. From these sources, or others of less distinction, 
the character of this illustrious bishop, and the events of his 
not undiversified career, have been made familiar to our 
conten1poraries; and it is only on a scale not n1uch inferior to 
that adopted by those biographers, that the ablest pen could 
do justice to this lTIOSt learned and eloquent, n10st candid and 
alniable of divines. 
For these reasons, in the place of all other introduction 
to the specimen of Taylor's splendid writings which will pre- 
sently be set before the reader, I shall content myself with an 
extract frolTI the eloquent discourse delivered at the funeral of 
this incomparable person, by his affectionate friend and chap- 
lain, Dr. George Rust, in the year 1667. 
" The fame," said the preacher, " of the person whose ob- 
sequies we here come to celebrate, is so great throughout the 
world, that he stands in no need of an encomiull1; and yet 
his worth was much greater than his fame. It is impossible 
not to speak great things of hinl, RT}d yet it is impossible to 
speak what he deserves; and the lueanness of an oration will 
but sully the brightness of his excellencies. But custOlTI re- 
quires that something should be said; and it is a duty and a 
debt that we owe unto his memory; and I hope his great 
soul, if it hath any knowledge of what is done here below, 
will not be offended at the sn1allness of our offering. 
"He was born at Cambridge, [1613] and brought up in 
the free-school there, and was ripe for the University hefore 
3-2 
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custom would allow of his admittance. But by the time he 
,vas thirteen years old, he was entered of Caius College; and 
as soon as he was a graduate he was chosen fellow. IIad he 
lived amongst the ancient pagans, he had been ushered into 
the world with a miracle, and swans must have sung at his 
birth; and he lTIUst have been a great hero, and no less than 
the son of Apollo, the god of wisdom and eloquence. 
"He was a man long before he was of age; and knew 
little D10re of the state of childhood than its innocency 
and p]easantness. From the University, by that time he 
was l\laster of Arts, he removed to London, and became 
public lecturer in the church of St. Paul"s, where he preached 
to the admiration and astonishment of his auditory, and by 
his florid and youthful beauty, and sweet and pleasant 
air, and sublime and raised discourses, he made his hearers 
take him for some young angel, newly descended from the 
visions of glory. The fame of this new star, that outshone 
all the rest of the firmament, quickly came to the notice of the 
great Archbishop of Canterbury [Laud] who would needs have 
him preach before him; which he perforn1ed not less to his 
wonder than satisfaction. IIis discourse was beyond excep- 
tion, and beyond imitation. Yet that grand patron of ]earning 
and ingenuity thought it for the advantage of the world, that 
such mighty parts should be afforded better opportunities of 
study and in1proven1ent, than a course of constant preaching 
would allow of; and to that purpose he placed him in his own 
College of All Souls, in Oxford 1; where love and admiration 
still waited upon him; which, so long as there is any spark of 
ingenuity in the hreasts of men, must needs be the inseparable 
attendants of so extraordinary a worth and sweetness. He 
had not heen long there, before my Lord of Canterbury be- 
stowed upon him the rectory of U ppingham, in RutIandshire., 
and soon after preferred him to be chaplain to King Charles. 
Thus were preferments heaped upon him; but still less 
than his deserts; and that not through the fault of his great 
nlasters, but because the amplest honours and rewards were 
poor and inconsiderablt>, compared with the greatness of his 
Inerit. 


1 A mistake.- Laud was officially I Taylor on that foundation; but was him- 
Visitor of All Souls' College, and in self bTought up at St. John's. 
this capacity obtainell a fellowfoìhip for 
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" This great man had no sooner launched into the world, 
but a fearful tempest arose, and a barbarous and unnatural 
war disturbed a long and uninterrupted peace and tranquillity, 
and brought all things into disorder and confusion; but his 
religion taught him to be loya1, and engaged him on his 
prince's side, whose cause and quarrel he always owned and 
maintained with great courage and constancy; till at last he 
and hi
 little fortune were shipwrecked in that great hurricane 
that overturned both Church and State. This fatal storm 
cast him ashore in a private corner of the world, and a tender 
Providence shrouded him under her wings, and the prophet 
was fed in the wilderness; and his great worthiness pro- 
cured hinl Inany friends, that supplied him with bread and 
necessaries. In this solitude, he began to write those ex- 
cellent discourses, which are enough of themselves to furnish 
a library, and will be famous to all succeeding generations for 
their greatness of wit, and profoundness of judgment, and 
richness of fancy, and clearness of expression, and copiousness 
of invention, and general usefulness to all the purposes of a 
Christian; and by these he soon got a great reputation alnong 
all persons of judgment and impartiality; and his name will 
grow greater stilJ, as the world grows better and wiser. 
"'Vhen he had spent some yeArs in this retirell1ent, it 
pleased God to visit his family with sickness, and to take to 
himself the dear pledges of his favour, three sons, of great 
hopes and expectations, within the space of two or three 
months. And though he had learned a quiet submission to 
the Divine win, yet the affliction touched him so sensibly 
that it made him desirous to leave the country; and going 
to London, he there met nlY Lord Conway, a person of 
great honour and generosity; who making him a kind proffer, 
the good man embraced it, and that brought him over into 
Ireland, and settled him at Portmore, a place made for study 
and contemplation, which he therefore dearly loved; and here 
he wrote his Cases of Conscience, a book that is able alone to 
give its author immortality. 
"By this time the wheel of Providence brought about the 
King"s happy restoration; and there began a new world, and 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters, and out 
of confused chaos brought forth beauty aud order; and all 
the three nations were inspired with a ne'v life, and became 
drunk with an excess of joy. Among the rest, this loyal sub- 
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ject went over to congratulate the prince's and people's hap- 
piness, and bear a part in the universal triumph. 
" It was not long ere his Majesty began the settlement of 
the Church, and the great doctor, Jeremy 'l'aylor was resolved 
upon for the bishopric of Down and Connor; and not long 
after Dromore was added to it. And it was but reasonable 
that the King and Church should consider their champion, and 
reward the pains and sufferings he underwent in the defence of 
their cause and honour. \Vith what care and faithfulness he 
discharged his office, we are all his witnesses, what good rules 
and directions he gave his cl
rgy, and how he taught us the 
practice of them by his own example. Upon his coming over 
bishop, he was made a privy counsellor, and the university 
of Dublin gave him their testinlony, by recommending him for 
their vice-chancellor; which honourable office he kept to his 
dying day. 
" During his being in this see he wrote several excellent 
discourses, particular! y his Dis8uasi r ve from Popery, which 
was received by a general approbation; and a vindication of 
it (now in the press) from some impertinent cavillers, that pre- 
tend to answer books, when there is nothing towards it more 
than the very title-page. This great prelate improved his 
talent with a mighty industry, and managed his stewardship 
rarely well; and his l\laster, when he caned for his accounts, 
found him busy and at his work, and employed upon an ex- 
cellent subject, a discourse upon the Beatitudes; which, if 
finished, would have been of great use to the world, and solved 
most of the cases of conscience that occur to a Christian, in all 
the varieties of states and conditions. But the AU.wise God 
}lad ordained it otherwise, and 'lath called home his good 
servant, to give him a portion La that blessedness that Jesus 
Christ hath promised to all his faithful disciples and followers. 
"'rhus having given you a brief account of his life, I 
know you will now expect a character of his person; but I 
foresee, it will befall him as it does all glorious subjects, that 
are but disparaged by a commendation. One thing I a[n sure 
of, that I shall not be t
ought to speak hyperboles; for the 
subject can hardly be reached by any expressions: for he was 
none of God's ordinary works, but his endownlents were so 
many, and so great, as really made him a miracle. 
"Nature had befriended him lTIuch in his constitution; 
for he was a person of a most sweet and obliging hunlour, of 
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great candour and ingenuity; and there was so much of salt 
and fineness of wit, and prettiness of address in his familiar 
discourses, as made his conversation have all the pleasantness 
of a comedy, and all the usefulness of a sermon. His soul 
,vas made up of harmony, and he never spake but he charmed 
his hearer, not only with the clearness of his reason; but all 
bis words, and his very tone and cadences were strangely 
In usical. 
" But, that which did most of all captivate and enravish, 
was the gaiety and richness of his fancy; for he had much 
in hin1 of that natural enthusiasm that inspires all great poets 
and orators; and there was a generous ferment in his blood 
and spirits that set his fancy bravely awork, and made it 
swen, and teem, and become pregnant to such degrees of lux- 
uriancy, as nothing but the greatness of his wit and judgment, 
could have kept it within due bounds and measures. 
" And indeed it was a rare mixture, and a single instance, 
hardly to be found in an age; for the great trier of wits has 
told us, that there is a peculiar and several cOlnplexion re- 
quired for wit, and judgment, and fancy; and yet, you might 
have found all these in this great personage, in their eminency 
and perfection. But that which made his wit and judgment 
so considerable, was the largeness and freedom of his spirit; 
for truth is plain and easy to a mind disentangled froln super- 
stition and prejudice. He was one of the ÉKÀÆKTlKO;, a sort 
of brave philosophers that Laërtius speaks of, that did not 
addict themselves to any particular sect, but ingenuously 
sought for truth among all the wrangling schools, and they 
found her miserably torn and rent to pieces, and parcelled into 
rags, by several contending parties, and so disfigured and 
lnisshapen that it was hard to know her; but they made a 
shift to gather up her scattered limbs, which, as soon as they 
came together, by a strange sympathy and connaturalness, pre- 
sently united into a lovely and beautiful body. rI'his was the 
spirit of this great n)an; he weighed men's reasons and not 
their names, and was not scared with the ugly vizors men 
usually put upon persons they hate, and opinions they dislike; 
nor affrighted with the anathemas and execrations of an in- 
fallible chair, which he looked upon only as bugbears to ter- 
rify weak and childish minds. He considered that it is not 
likely any party should wholly engross truth to themselves; 
that obedience is the only way to true knowledge; (which is 
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an argument that he has managed rarely well, in that excellent 
sermon of his which he calls Via Intelligentiæ;) that God 
always, and only teaches docible and ingenuous Dlinds, that 
are willing to hear and ready to obey according to their light; 
that it is impossible a pure, hunlble, resigned, God-like soul, 
should be kept out of heaven, whatever mistakes it might be 
subject to in this state of mortality; that the design of heaven 
is not to fill men"s heads, and feed their curiosities, but to 
better their hearts and mend their lives. Such considerations 
as these made him impartial in his disquisitions, and give a 
due allowance to the reasons of his adversary, and contend for 
truth, and not for victory. 
"And now you will easily believe, that an ordinary dili- 
gence would be able to make great improvements upon such 
a stock of parts and endowments; but to these advantages of 
nature, and excellency of his spirit, he added an indefatigable 
industry, and God gave a plentiful benediction; for there 
were very few kinds of learning, but he was a mystes and 
great master in them: he was a rare humanist, and hugely 
versed in all the polite parts of learning; and had thoroughly 
concocted all the ancient moralists, Greek and Roman, poets 
and orators; and was not unacquainted with the refined wits 
of the latter ages, whether French or Italian. 
" But he had not only the accomplishments of a gentlenlan, 
but so universal were his parts, that they were proportioned to 
every thing; and though his spirit and humour were Inade up 
of smoothness and gentleness, yet he could bear with the 
harshness and roughness of the schools; and was not unseen 
in their subtilties and spinosities, and upon occasion, could 
make theln serve his purpose; and yet, I believe, he thought 
many of them very near akin to the. falnous knight of La l\lan- 
cha, and would sport sometimes with the romantic sophistry 
and phantastic adventures of school-errantry. His skill was 
great, both in the civil and canon law, and casuistical divinity; 
and he was a rare conductor of souls, and knew how to 
counsel, and to ad vise; to solve difficulties, and determine 
cases, and quiet conscience,;. And he was no novice in con- 
troversy; but could manage an argument, and make repartees 
with a strange dexterity. He understood what the several 
parties in Christendom have to say for themselves, and could 
plead their cause to better advantage than any advocate of 
their tribe; and when he had done he could confute them too; 
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and she\v, that better arguments than ever they could produce 
for themselves, would afford no sufficient ground for their 
fond opinions. 
"It would be too great a task to pursue his accomplish- 
ments through the various kinds of literature: I shall content 
myself to add only his great acquaintance with the fathers 
and ecclesiastical writers, and the doctors of the first and 
purest ages both of the Greek and Latin Church; which he 
has made use of against the Romanists, to vindicate the 
Church of England from the challenge of innovation, and 
prove her to be truly ancient, catholic, and apostolical. 
"But religion and virtue is the crown of all other accom- 
plishments; and it was the glory of this great man to be 
thought a Christian, and whatever you added to it he looked 
upon as a term of diminution, and yet he was a zealous son of 
the Church of England; but that was because he judged her 
(and with great reason) a Church the most purely christian of 
any in the world. In his younger years he met with some 
assaults from popery; and the high pretensions of their 
religious orders were very accommodate to his devotional tem- 
per: but he was always so much master of himself, that he 
would never be governed by any thing but reason, and the 
evidence of truth, which engaged him in the study of those 
controversies; and to how good purpose, the world is by this 
time a sufficient witness. But the longer, and the more he 
considered, the worse he liked the Roman cause, and became 
at last to censure them with some severity; but I confess I 
have so great an opinion of his judgment, and the charitable- 
ness of his spirit, that I am afraid he did not think worse of 
them than they deserve. 
"But religion is not a matter of theory and orthodox 
notions; and it is not enough to believe aright, but we must 
practise accordingly; and to master our passions, and to 
make a right use of that aÛTf
oJ(Tl.OV, and power that God has 
given us over our own actions, is a greater glory than all 
other accomplishments that can adorn the mind of man; and 
therefore I shall close my character of this great personage 
with a touch upon some of those virtues, for which his 
memory will be precious to all posterity. lIe was a person of 
great humility; and notwithstanding his stupendous parts, 
and learning, and eminency of place, he had nothing in him of 
pride and hUlnour, but was courteous a
d affable, and of easy 
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access, and would lend a ready ear to the complaints, yea to 
the impertinencies, of the meanest persons. IIis hurnility was 
coupled with an extraordinary piety, and, I believe, he spent 
the greatest part of his time in heaven: his solemn hours of 
prayer took up a considerable portion of his life; and we are 
not to doubt, but he had learned of St. Paul to pray continu- 
ally, and that occasional ejaculations and frequent aspirations 
and en1Ïgrations of his soul after God, 111ade up the best part of 
his devotions. But he was not only a good nlan God-ward, 
but he was come to the top of St. l"1eter's gradation, and to 
all his other virtues added a la
ge and diffusive charity: and 
whoever compares his plentiful incomes, with the inconsiderable 
estate he left at his death, will be easily convinced that charity 
was steward for a gl eat proportion of his revenue. But the 
hungry that he fed, and the naked that he clothed, and the 
distressed that he supplied, and the fatherles5 that he pro- 
vided for; the poor children that he put to apprentice, and 
brought up at school, and maintained at the university, win 
now sound a trunlpet to that charity which he dispersed with 
his right hand, but would not suffer his left hand to have any 
knowledge of it. 
" To sum up all in a few words:- This great prelate had 
the good humour of a gentleman, the eloquence of an orator, 
the fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a schoohnan, the pro- 
foundness of a philosopher, the wisdoln of a counsellor, the 
sagacity of a prophet, the reason of an angel, and the piety of 
a saint: he had devotion enough for a cloister, learning enough 
for an university, and wit enough for a college of virtuosi." 


Principal works of Bishop Taylor:- 
The Sacred Order and Offices of Episcopacy asserted. 
4to. 164
. 
.A Discou/I'se concerning Prayer Et1Jfe1JlpOre, in justifica- 
tion 
f autho'1"ised set Forrns of Liturgy. 4to. 1646. 'l"his 
tract was occasioned by the publication of the Directory. 
.Â. Disco'ltrse on tlte Libe'J.ty nf P'ropllesying. 4to. 1647. 
The circuIDstances in which this celebrated treatise was 
composed, and the charitable motives of its author, are thus 
stated by himself: 
"I was determined," he writes, "by the consiJeration of the 
present distempcratures C\.nd necessities, by 1ny 0\\ n thoughts, by 
the questions and scruples, the bects anù names, the interc:sts awl 
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animosities, which at this day, and for some years past, have ex- 
ercised and disquieted Christendonl ;-being very much displeased 
that so many opinions and new doctrines are commenced an10ng 
us, but more troubled that every man that hath an opinion, thinks 
his own and other men's salvation is concerned in its maintenance, 
but most of all that men should be }1ersecuted and affiicted for dis- 
agreeing in such opinions which they cannot with sufficient grounds 
obtrude upon others necessarily, and have no wan-ant of scripture 
to do so." 


The general principle advanced in the Liberty of P'rophe- 
sying, is this: that as truth on all minor dogmas is uncertain, 
and of small moment in its bearing upon the conduct of men, 
while peace and charity are things of undoubted certainty and 
importance, our desire to obtain the former ought to yield to 
the necessity of securing the latter; and everyone, for the 
good of the community at large, ought to tolerate the differ- 
ences of all others, while in turn he receives toleration for his 
own. But, as it is indispensable somewhere to draw the line, 
as some standard of truth must be acknowledged, unless men 
were to rush into boundless anarchy, or sink into mere indif- 
ference of opinion, he proposes the confession of the Apostles" 
Creed, as the test of orthodoxy, and the condition of union 
and COlllmunion among Christians. 
A test so extravagantly liberal and comprehensive, and so 
little accordant with the opinions of those with whonl 'l"'aylor 
had long associated, would probably never have been proposed 
in that age, even by a divine of the author's tolerant and ten- 
der disposition, had not the object been to plead for his own 
Church, then exposed to the cruellest injustice and per- 
secution. The ability displayed in the work appears truly 
wonderful, when we consider that it received its birth "in 
poverty and imprisonment, without leisure or books;" and de- 
n10nstrates how little was required by its accomplished author 
for the production of the noblest results of literary power, 
besides his own vast intellect, and those unrivalled stores of 
learning, secular and ecclesiastical, with which his menlorv was 
enriched. ., 
The Great Eæemplar of Sanctity and Holy Life; de- 
scribed in the History of the Life and Death of OU1 0 blessed 
Saviour. lto. 1649. The Life of Christ is the most exten..... 
sively popular, and, in many respects, the most precious of all 
Jeremy Taylor's works. It was reprinted several tilDes in 
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folio, not long after its first appearance; and, in more recent 
times, numerous slnaller editions have been published. 
The Ellie and Exercise of Holy Living and Dying. 
12mo. 1650. 
The rapid production of the Holy Living and Holy Dying, 
was probably owing to the renlarkable success of the Great 
Eæemplar, which had pointed out to Taylor one of the de- 
partments in which his gigantic abilities Inight be Inost pro- 
fitablyemployed. The public estimate formed of these pious 
and exquisite treatises, is shewn in the large nlllnber of edi- 
tions which has been sold; there can, nevertheless, be no 
doubt, that their popularity, as 
vell as their_usefulness, would 
have been enhanced by the omission of those singular extremely 
recondite allusions, and oratorical ornaments, which astonish 
and perplex the ordinary reader, in his progress through 
the greater part of Taylor's writings. Not the least valuable 
portion, both of this work and the Great Exemplar, is the 
pious and eloquent prayers contained in them. 
Clerus Domini; a Discourse of the divine institution, 
necessity, and sacredness of the ojJice mini,f)terial. 1652. A 
tract written by the 
pecial comnland of Charles the First. 
Discourse of Baptism. 1652. 
Twentyfive Sermons, for tlte JVinter half year. Taylor"s 
genius was essentially oratorical. As the limits of this work 
forbid my entering upon a particular examination of the 
serlnons of this great writer, I trust its object will plead 
my apology for directing the youthful reader to them, as 
among the most magnificent specimens of oratory in our own 
or any other language. 
The Real P.resence and Spirituality of Cllrist in the 
blessed Sacrament. 1654. 
Tay lor nlaintains, with the Church of England, the true, 
but spiritual presence of Christ's body and blood, in the con- 
secrated symbols, against the gross popish sense of transub- 
stantiation. 
The Golden Grove; a AI anual of Daily Prayers and 
Litanies, jitted to every day in the week; containing a short 
.3urnmary of wltat is to be believed, practised, and desired; 
also Festival Hymns. 8vo. 1655. 
The title of this little book \Vas adopted from the nanle 
of the seat of the Earl of Carbery, in Carmarthenshire, where 
Taylor, when reduced by the iniquity of the times, to a state 
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of destitution, officiated as domestic chaplain. The credenda 
in the collection are a reprint of a tract published in 1652, with 
the title of A Short Catechism. ']"'aylor's verses are not with- 
out a share of the dignity and imaginative richness which cha- 
racterise him generally; but he is seldom less a poet than in 
metre. He shews his want of a simple and pure taste by the 
adoption, in his hymns, of those irregular and involved forms 
of lyric verse, which became fashionable in his time, under the 
erroneous appellation of Pindaric. 
Twenty-seven Sermons, for the S1tmmm. half year. 1655. 
This second series of these splendid discourses completes the 
, ' E ' " I 
' VtaVTOç', or year y course. 
Un1tm Necessarium; or tlte Doctrine and Practice of 
Repentance. Svo. 1655. In this work, the gifted author, 
urged probably by indignation at the extravagant Calvinistic 
doctrines which resounded from some popular pulpits of the 
time, deviated into the opposite errors of Pelagius, by ex- 
alting free-will, and exaggerating the remaining powers of 
man since the fall. His opinions on these points, deplored by 
the venerable Sanderson 
s dangerous and unseasonable novel- 
ties, occasioned great pain and opposition among his friends; 
and, never being retracted, have in some degree left a stain 
of heterodoxy on one of the brightest names in the annals of 
the Church of England. 
Deus Justijicatus; a Vindication of the Divine .Attri- 
butes in the question of Original Sin, 
c. 1656. A defence 
of the peculiar views advanced in the Unltm Necessarium, 
against the relTIOnstrances called forth by that work, from 
Bishop Warner and others. . 
Discourse on the Nature, Offices, and J..lfeasure of Friend- 
ship. This treatise, which first appeared in 1657, in a reprint, 
in folio, of several of the author's- previous works, possesses 
all that charn1 which the subject might be expected to derive 
from the pen of a writer, at once so learned, eloquent, and 
tender. 
A Collection o.f Offices, or Forms of P.rayer, taken out of 
the Scriptztres and .Ancient Liturgies. 8vo. 1658. This conl- 
pilation was designed as a substitute for the Common Prayer, 
while the latter was proscribed. 
Ductor Dubitantiul1l; or tlte Rule of Conscience in all 
Iter general .J.l1easures. fol. 1660. The composition of this, 
" the Inost extensive and learned work on casuistry," observes 
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Mr. Hallam, "which has appeared in the English language," 
,vas the chief labour of several of the best years of its illus- 
trious author's life; as compared, however, with some of the 
less laboured efforts of his pen, neither its imn1ediate reputa- 
tion, nor its permanent usefulness, has been in proportion. 
Taylor is described as inclining in this treatise, to rest the 
principle of moral obligation on the positive win of God; an 
opinion congenial with the expiring system of the scholastic 
philosophy, which was successfully opposed by his friend 
Rust, in the Discourse on Tr'ltth, and more largely by 
Cudworth, in that profound writer's treatise On Immutable 
j[orality, but which the platonic divines, and their disciples, 
the followers of the "new philosophy," soon afterwards ex- 
ploded. On the whole, it may be questioned whether the 
neglect into which the lTIOst elaborate production of Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor has fallen, ought to be regarded as the least 
considerable among the evil consequences of the contempt 
evinced by the 18th century for the art of casuistry. 
The JVortllY Commltnicant. 8vo. 1660. 
R'ltles and Advices to the Clergy of Down and Connor. 
Xp:(n
 'TEÀE:WTtK1]; a Defence of 
nd Introduction to Con- 
.firrnalion. 8vo. 1663. Taylor's fault (the COlnmon fault of 
orators and oratorical writers) is a tendency to exaggeration: 
in this tract he attributes so lunch to confirmation as detracts 
from the significance of the previous more important rite of 
baptism. 
A Dissuasive from Popery. 1664. The principal work 
which Taylor lived to publish, subsequently to the Resto- 
ration: it is distinguished by its unyielding Protestant spirit. 


THE l\IARRIAGE-RIKG. 


EPHES. v. 32, 33.- TItiR W a grl'at mystery, but I speak concerning Christ 
and the church. Nevertheless, let everyone of you in particular so rove 
h
 wift even l11J himBelf, and th
 wife see that she reverence her husband. 


PART I. 


THE first blessing God gave to man was society; and that society 
wa
 a marriage, and that marriage was confederate by God himself, 
and hallowed by a blessing; and at the same time, and for very many 
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descending ages, not only by the instinct of nature, but by a super- 
added forwardness (God himself inspiring the desire) the world was 
most desirous of children, impatient of barrenness, accounting single 
life a curse, and a childless person hated by God. The world was 
rich and empty, and able to provide for a more numerous posterity 
than it had. 


- "EEH
, NOVfLJjVL
, 'TÉKva, 
Xd"'-.KOV Êxwv. 'Jr'TwXÒ
 ð' oUòè 'Tà 'TiKVa lþLÀ.EÏ. 


" You that arc rich, Numenius, you may multiply your family; 
poor men are not so fond of children." But when a family could drive 
their herds, and set their children on camels, and lead them till they 
saw a fat soil watered with rivers, and there sit down without pay- 
ing rent, they thought of nothing but to have great families, that 
their own relations might swell up to a patriarchate, and their chil- 
dren be enough to possess all the regions that they saw, and their 
grandchildren become princes, and themselves build cities and call 
them by the name of a child, and become the fountain of a na- 
tion. This was the consequent of the first blessing, "Increase and 
multiply." The next blessing was the promise of the Messias; and 
that also increased in men and women a wonderful desire of nlar- 
riage: for as soon as God had chosen the family of Abraham to be 
the blessed line, from whence the wodd's Redeemer should descend 
according to the flesh, every of his daughters hoped to have the 
honour to be his mother, or his grandmother, or something of his 
kindred; and to be childless in Israel was a sorrow to the Hebrew 
women great as the slavery of Egypt, or their dishonours in the land 
of their captivity. 
But when the Messias was come, and the doctrine was published, 
and his ministers but few, and his disciples were to suffer persecution, 
and to be of an unsettled dwelling; and the nation of the Jews, in 
the bosOln and society of which the Church especially did dwell, 
were to be scattered and broken all in pieces with fierce calamities, 
and the world was apt to calumniate and to suspect and dishonour 
Christians upon pretences and unreasonable jealousies, and that to all 
these purposes the state of 1narriage brought many inconveniences; 
it pleased Go(l in this new creation to inspire into the hearts of his 
servants a disposition and strong desires to live a single life, lest 
the state of marriage should in that conjunction of things become an 
accidental impediment to the dissemination of the gospel, which called 
men fronl a confinement in their domestic charges to travel, and 
flight, and poverty, and difficulty and martyrdom: upon this necessity 
the apostles and apostolical men published doctrines, declaring the 
advantages of single life, not by any commandment of the Lord, but 
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by tIle spirit of pnldence, ö,à -rtÌv ÈVEuTtßuav åvåj'K'1V, U for the present 
and then incumbent necessities," aud in order to the advantages which 
did accrue to the public ministries and private piety. "There are SOlne 
(said our blessed Lord) who make themselves eunuchs for the king- 
dom of heaven," that is, for the advantages anù the Ininistry of the 
Gospel, 1lon ad t'ilæ bOn
l) 'lnerÏlum (as St. Austin in the like case;) 
not that it is a better sen'ice of God in itself, but that it is useful 
to the first circumstances of the gospel and tbe infancy of the king- 
dom, because the unmarried person does P.EP'P.Vi-V Tà TOU Kvpíov, "is 
apt to spiritual and ecclesiastical employments:" first å,,/IOf;, and then 
å,,/lar
IlEVO
, "holy in his own person, and then sanctified to public 
Ininistries:" and it was also of ease to the Christians thenlselves, 
because, as then it was, when they were to flee, and to flee for aught 
they knew in winter, and they were persecuted to the four winds of 
heaven; and the nurses and the women with child "ere to suffer a 
hea vier load of sorrow, because of the imminent persecutions; and 
above all, because of the great fatality of ruin on the whole nation 
of the Jews, well it might be said by St. Paul, U Such shall have 
trouble in the flesh; "that is, they that are Inarried shall, and so at that 
time they had: and therefore it was an act of charity to the Christians 
to give that counsel: "I do this to spare you," and" I would have 
you to be "ithout care:" for when the case was altered, and that storm 
was over, and the first necessities of the gospel served, and" the sound 
was gone out into all nations;.' in very many persons it was wholly 
changed, and not the married but the unmarried had "trouble in the 
flesh:" and the state of marriage returned to its first blessing, "and 
it was not good for man to be alone." 
But in this first interval, the public necessity and private zeal 
mingling together did sometimes overact their love of single life, 
even to the disparagement of Inarriage, and to the scandal of religion; 
which was increased by the occasion of some pious persons renouncing 
their contract of marriage, not consumm J.te, with believers. For when 
Flavia Don1Ïtilla, being converted by N ereus and Achilleus the eunuchs, 
refused to marry Aurelianus, to whom she was contracted; if there were 
not some little envy and too sharp hostility in the eunuchs to a Inarried 
state, yet Aurelianus thought hhnself an injured person, and caused 
S1. Clemens, who veiled her, and hi" spouse both, to die in the quarrel. 
St. Thecla being converted by St. Paul, grew so in love with virginity, 
that she leaped back from tl:e marriage of Tamyris, where she was 
lately engaged. St. I phigenia denied to marry king H yrtacus, and 
it is said to be done by the advice of St. ;\Iatthew. And Susanna, 
the niece of DiocJesian, refused the love of Maximianus the empe- 
ror; and these all had been betrothed; and so did St. Agnes, and 
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St. Felicula, and divers others then and afterward: inson1uch, that 
it was reported among the Gentiles, that the Christians did not only 
hate all that were not of their persuasion, but were enemies of the 
chaste laws of malTiage; and indeed some that were caned Chris- 
tians were so; "forbidding to malTY, and commanding to abstllill frOln 
meats." Upon this occasion it grew necessary for the apostle to state 
the question right, and to do honour to the holy rite of maniage, and 
to snatch the mystery from the hands of zeal and folly, and to place 
it in Christ's right hand, that all its beauties might appear, and a 
present convenience Inight not bring in a false doctrine, and a per- 
petual sin, and an intolerable mischief. The apostle, therefore, who 
]linlsclf had been a Inarried man, but was now a widower, does ex- 
plicate the lnysteriousness of it, and describes its honours, and adorns 
it with rules and provisions of religion, that, as it begins with honour, 
so it Inay proceed with piety and end with glory. 
For although single life hath in it privacy and silnplicity of affairs, 
such solitariness and sorrow, such leisure and inactive circumstances 
of living, that there are more spaces for religion if men would use 
theln to these purposes; and because it may have in it much religion 
and prayers, and must have in it a perfect Inortification of our strong 
est appetites, it is therefore a state of great excellency; yet concerning 
the state of marriage, we are taught fronl Scripture and the sayings 
of wise men, great things and honourable. "l\iarriage is honourable 
in all men;" so is not single life; for in some it is a snare and a 
'1T';pllJ(Tt
, " a trouble in the flesh," a prison of unruly desires, which is 
attempted daily to be broken. Celibate or single life is never com- 
nlallded; but in some cases marriage is; and he that burns, sins often 
if he luaITies not: he that cannot contain must marry; and he that 
can contain is not tied to a single life, but may marry and not sin. 
Maniage was ordained by God, instituted in paradise, was the relief 
of a natural necessity, and the first blessing from the Lord; he gave 
to man not a friend, but a wife, that is, a friend and a wife too: (for 
a good woman is in her soul the same that a man is, and she is a 
woman only in her body; that slle may have the excellency of the 
one, and the usefulness of the other, and become amiable in both:) 
it is the seminary of the church, and daily brings forth sons and 
daughters unto God; it was ministered to by angels, and Raphael 
waited upon a young luan that he might have a blessed maniage, and 
that that marriage might repair two sad families, and bless all their 
relatives. Our blessed Lord, though he was born of a maiden, yet 
she was vei1ed under the cover of marriage, and she was married 
to a widower; for Joseph, the supposed father of our Lord, had chil- 
ùren by a forn1er wife. The first miracle that ever Jesus did, was 
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to do honour to a wedding. Marriage was in the world before sin, 
and is in all ages of the world the greatest and most effective antidote 
against sin, in which all the world had perished, if God had not made 
a remedy: and although sin har! soured marriage, and struck the man's 
head with cares, and the woman's hed with SOITOWS in the production 
of children, yet these are but throes of life and glory, and" she shall 
be saved in child-bearing, if she be found in faith and righteousness." 
Marriage is a school and exercise of virtue; a.nd though marriage 
hath cares, yet the single life hath desires, which are more trouble- 
some and more dangerous, and often end in sin; while the cares 
are but instances of duty and exercises of piety: and therefore, if 
single life hath more privacy of 
levotion, yet Inarriage hath nlorc 
necessities and more variety of it, and is an exercise of more graces. 
In two virtues, celibate or single life may have the advantage of de- 
grees ordinarily and commonly; that is, in chastity and devotion: 
but as in smue persons this may fail, and it does in very many, and 
a married man may spend as Inuch time in devotion as any virgins 
or \vidows do; yet as in nlarriage even those virtues of chastity and 
devotion are exercised; so in other instances, this state hath proper 
exercises and trials for those graces, for which single life can never 
be crowned. Here is the })roper scene of piety and patience, of the 
duty of parents and the charity of relatives; here kindness is spread 
abroad, and love is united and made firm as a centre: marriage is 
the nursery of heaven; the virgin sends prayers to God, but she 
carries but one soul to him; but the state of nm.rriage fills up the 
numbers of the elect, and hath in it the labour of love, and the deli- 
cacies of friendship, the blessing of society, and the union of hands 
and hearts; it hath in it less of beauty, but more of safety, than 
the single life; it hath more care, but less danger; it is more merry, 
anù more sad; is fuller of sorrows, and fuller of joys; it lies under 
Juore burdens, but is supported by all the strengths of love and charity, 
and those burdens are delightful. '\larriage is the mother of the 
world, and preserves kingdoms, anu fills cities, and churches, and 
heaven itself. Celibate, like the fly in the heart of an apple, 
dwells in a perpetual sweetness, but sits alone, and is confined, and 
dies in singularity; but marriage, like the useful bee, builds a house 
and gathers sweetness from every flower, and labours ancl unites into 
societies and republics, and sends out colonies, aud feeds the world 
with delicacies, and obeys its king, and keeps order, and exercises 
many virtues, and }JrOmote3 the interest of mankind, and is that 
state of good things to which God hath designed the present con- 
stitution of the \Vorld. 
Single life makes men in one instance to be like angels, but 
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marriage in very ll1any things luakes the chaste pair to be like to Christ. 
"This is a great Inystery," but it is the symbolical and sacramental 
represent
tion of the greatest mysteries of our religion. Christ de- 
scended from his Fathees bosom, and con
racted his divinity with 
flesh and blood, and married our nature, and we became a church, 
the spouse of the Bridegroom, which he cleansed with his blood, 
and gave her his Holy Spirit for a dowry, and heaven for a jointure; 
begetting children unto God by the gospel. This spouse he hath 
joined to himself by an excellent charity, he feeds her at his own 
table, and lodges her nigh his own heart, provides for all her ne- 
cessities, relieves her sorrows, determines her doubts, guides her wan- 
derings; he is become her head, and she as a signet on his right 
hand: he first indeed was betrothed to the synagogue, and had many 
children by her, but she forsook her love; and then he married the 
church of the Gentiles, and by her had a more numerous issue, atque 
7.l1za domus est omnium .filiorum ej'lls, all the children dwell in the 
same house, and are heirs of the saIne promises, entitled to the salne 
inheritance. Here is the eternal conjunction, the indissoluble knot, 
the exceeding love of Christ, the obedience of the spouse, the com- 
municating of goods, the uniting of interests, the fruit of marriage, 
a celestial generation, a new creature. This is the sacramental mystery, 
represented by the holy rite of marriage; so that marriage is divine 
in its institution, sacred in its union, holy in the mystery, sacramental 
in its signification, honourable in its appellative, religious in its em- 
ployments: it is advantage to the societies of men, and it is c, holiness 
to the Lord." Dieo a'lltem in Christo et eeclesia, "It must be in Christ 
and the church." 
If this be not observed, marriage loses its mysteriousness: but 
because it is to effect much of that which it signifies, it concerns all 
that enter into those golden fetters to see that Christ and his church 
be in at every of its periods, and that it be entirely conducted and 
overruled by religion; for so the apostle passes from the sacramental 
rite to the real duty: "N everthelesst that is, although the former 
discourse were wholly to explicate the conjunction of Christ and his 
church by this similitude, yet it hath in it this real duty, "that the 
man love his wife, and the wife reverence her husband:" and this is 
the use we shall now make of it, the particulars of which precept 
I shall thus dispose: 
1. I shall propound the duty as it generally relates to man and 
wife in conjunction. 2. The duty and power of the man. 3. The 
rights and privileges and the duty of the wife. 
1. "In Christo et eeelesia:" that begins all, and there is great 
need it should be so; for they that enter into a state of mar- 
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riage, cast a die of the greatest contingency, and yet of tit" greatest 
interest in the world, ne"{t to the last throw for eternity. Life 01 
death, felicity or a lasting sorrow, are in the power of maITiage. A 
woman indeed ventures most, for she hath no sanctuary to retire from 
an evil husband; she must dwell on her sorrow, and hatch the eggs 
which her own folly or infelicity hath produced; and she is more 
under it, because her tor1nentor hath a warrant of prerogative, and 
the woman may c01nplain to God, as subjects do of tyrant princes, 
but otherwise she hath no appeal in the causes of unkindness. And 
though the man can run from many hours of his sadness, yet he Inusi 
return to it again; and when he sits among his neighbours, he re- 
members the objection that lies in his bosom, and he sighs deeply. 
The stags in the Greek epigram, whose knees \\ere clogged 
with frozen snow on the 1nountains, came down to the brooks of 
the valleys, "hoping to thaw their joints with the waters of th
 
stream 1 :" but there the frost overtook them, and bound them fast in 
ice, till the young herdsmen took them in their stronger snare. It is 
the unhappy chance of many men, finding many inconveniences upon 
the mountains of single life, they descend into the valleys of mar- 
riage to refresh their troubles, and there they enter into fetters, and 
are bound to SOITOW by the cords of a man's or woman's peevishness: 
and the worst of the evil is, they are to thank their own follies; for 
they fell into the snare by entering an improper way. Christ and 
the church were no ingredients in their choice; but as the Indian 
women enter into folly for the price of an elephant, and tllink their 
crime warrantable, so do men and women change their liberty for 
a rich fortune, (like Eriphyle the Argive, "she preferred gold before 
a good man' /') and shew themselves to be less than money, by over- 
valuing that to all the content and wise felicity of their lives; and 
when they have counted the money and their sorrows together, hòw 
willingly would they buy, with the loss of all that money, modesty, 
or sweet nature, to their relative! The odd thousand pounds would 
gladly be allowed in good nature and fair manners. As very a fool 
is he that chooses for beauty principally; cui S'llnt eruditi oculi, et 
slulta mens, (as one said,) "whose eyes are witty, and their souls 
sensual:" it is an ill band of affections to tie two hearts together 
by a little thread of red and white. And they can love no longer 
but until the next ague comes; and they are fond of each other 
but at the chance of fancy, or the smallpox, or childbearing, or 
care, or time, or any thing that can destroy a pretty flower. But 
it is the basest of all, when lust IS the paranymph, and solicits the 
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suit, and makes the contract, and joins the hands; for this is com- 
monly the effect of the former, according to the Greek proverb, "at 
first, for his fair cheeks and comely beard, the beast is taken for a 
lion, but at last he is turned to a dragon, or a leopard, or a swine 3 ." 
That which is at first beauty on the face, may prove lust in the 
manners. " He or she/' said St. Clement, "that looks too curiously 
on the beauty of the body, looks too low, and hath flesh and COITUP- 
tion in his heart, and is judged sensual and earthly in his affections 
and desires 4." Begin therefore with God: Christ is the president of 
n1arriage, and the Holy Ghost is the fountain of purities and chaste 
loves, and he joins the hearts; and therefore let our first suit be in the 
court of heaven, and with designs of piety, or safety, or charity: let 
no impure spirit defile the virgin purities and "castifications of the 
soul," (as S1. Peter's phrase is;) let all such contracts begin with 
religious affections. 
" We sometimes beg of God for a wife or a child; and he aloLe 
knows what the wife shall prove, and by what dispositions and man- 
ners, and into what fortune that child shall enter 5 :" but we shall 
not need to fear concerning the event of it if religiqn, and fair in- 
tentions, and prudence, manage and conduct it all the way. The 
preservation of a family, the production of children, the avoiding 
fornication, the refreshment of our sorrows by the comforts of society; 
all these are fair ends of marriage, and hallow the entrance. But in 
these there is a special order: society \Vas the first designed, "It is 
not good for man to be alone:" children was the next, " Increase and 
multiply:" but the avoiding fornication came in by the superfætation 
of the evil accidents of the world. The first makes marriage delect- 
able, the second necessary to the public, the third necessary to 
the particular; this is for safety, for life, and heaven itself. The 
other have in them joy and a portion of immortality: the first 
Inakes the man's heart glad; the second is the friend of king- 
doms and cities, and families; and the third is the enemy to hell, 
and an antidote of the chief est inlet to damnation: but of all these 
the noblest end is the multiplying of children. And therefore St. Ig- 
natius, when he had spoken of Elias, and Titus, and Clement, with 
an honourable mention of their virgin-state, lest he might seem to 
have lessened the married apostles, at whose feet in Chrises kingdom 
he thought himself unworthy to sit, he gives this testimony,-" that 
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they may not be disparaged in their great names of holiness and 
severity, they were secured by not marrying to satisfy their lower 
appetites, but out of desire of children." Other considerations
 if 
they be incident and by way of appendage, are also considerable in 
the accounts of prudence: but when they becOlne principals, they 
defile the mystery, and make the blessing doubtful: Amabit sapiens, 
cllpient ('æteri said Afranius; "Love is a fair inducement, but desire 
and appetite are rude, and the characterisms of a sensual person:" 
.Amare j'llsli et boni est, c7Ipere impotentis; "to love belongs to a just 
and a good man; but to lust, or furiously and passionately to desire, is 
the sign of impotency and an unruly mind." 
2. l\:Ian and wife are equaUy concerned to avoid all offences of 
each other in the beginning of their conversation: every little thing 
can blast an infant blosl\om; and the breath of the south can shake 
the little rings of the vine, when first they begin to curl like the locks 
of a new-weaned boy; but when by age and consolidation they stiffen 
into the hardness of a stem, and have by the warm embraces of the 
sun and the kisses of heaven, brought forth their clusters
 they can 
endure the stOrIns of the north, and the loud noises of a tempest, an(} 
yet never be broken: so are the early unions of an unfixed marriage; 
watchfuJ and observant
 jealous and busy, inquisitive and careful, and 
apt to take alarm at every unkind word. For infirmities do not mani- 
fest themselves in the first scenes, but in the succession of a long 
society; and it is not chance or weakness when it appe3rs at first, 
but it is want of love or prudence, or it will be so expounded; an(l 
that which appears ill at first, usually affrights the inexperienced luan 
or woman, who makes unequal conjectures, and fancies mighty sorrows 
by the proportions of the new and early unkindness. It is a very great 
passion, or a huge folly, or a certain want of love, that cannot preserve 
the colours and beauties of kindness, so long as public honesty requires 
a man to wear their sorrows for the death of a friend. Plutarch com- 
pares a new 'marriage to a vessel bef'lre the hoops are on: "every 
thing dissolves their tender com paginations; but when the joints are 
stiffened and are tied by a firm compliance and proportioned bending, 
scarcely can it be dissolved without fire or the violence of iron." After 
the hearts of the man and the wife are endeared and hardened by a 
mutual confidence and experience, longer than artifice and pretence 
can last, there are a great many remembrances, and some things present
 
that dash all little unkindnesses in pieces. The little boy in the Greek 
epigram, that was creeping down a precipice, was invited tu his safety 
by the sight of his mother's breast, when nothing else could entice 
him to return; and the bond of common children
 and the sight of 
her that nurses what is most dear to him, and the endearmentF. of 
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each other in the course of a long society, and the same relation, is 
an excellent security to redintegrate and to call that love back, which 
folly and trifling accidents would disturb. \Vhen it is corne thus far, 
it is hard untwisting the knot; but be careful in its first coalition, 
that there be no rudeness done; for, if there be, it will for e\er after 
be apt to start and to be diseased. 
3. Let lnan and wife be careful to stifle little things 1, that, as 
t:1st as they spring, they be cut down and trod on; for if they be 
suffered to grow by numbers, they lnake the spirit peevish, and the 
society troublesOlne, and the affections loose and easy by an habitual 
aversation. Some men are lTIOre vexed with a fly than with a wound; 
and when the gnats disturb our sleep, and the reason is disquieted 
but not perfectly awakened, it is often seen that he is fuller of trouble, 
than if, in the daylight of his reason, he were to contest with a potent 
enemy. In the frequent little accidents of a family, a man's reason 
cannot always be awake; and when his discourses are Ï1nperfect, and 
a trifling trouble lnakes him yet more restless, he is soon betrayed 
to the violence of passion. It is certain that the man or woman are 
in a state of weakness and folly then, when they can be troubled 
with a trifling accident; and therefore, it is not good to tempt their 
affections, when they are in that state of danger. In this case the 
caution is, to subtract fuel from the sudden flame; for stubble, though 
it be quickly kindled, yet it is as soon extinguished, if it be not blown 
by a pertinacious breath, or fed with new materials. Add no new 
provocations to the accident, and do not inflame this, and peace will 
soon return, and the discontent will pass away soon, as the sparks from 
the collision of a flint: ever relnembering, that discontents, proceed- 
ing from daily little things, do breed a secret undiscernible disease, 
which is more dangerous than a fever proceeding froln a discerned 
notorious surfeit. 
4. Let theln be sure to abstain frOln all those things, which by 
experience and observation they find to be contrary to each other. 
They that govern elephants never appear before them in white; and 
the In asters of bulls keep frOlU them all garments of blood and scarlet, 
as knowiug that they ,,,ill be impatient of civil usages and discipline, 
when their natures are provoked by their proper antipathies. The 
ancients, in their martial hieroglyphics, used to depict 
lercury stand... 
ing by Venus, to signify, that by fair language and sweet entreaties, 
the lninds of each other should be united; and hard by them, Suadam 
et GralÙa; descripserlllll, they would have all deliciousness of manners, 
compliance and luutual observance to abide. 
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5. Let the husband and wife infinitely avoid a curious distinction 
of mine and thine; for this hath caused all the laws, and all the suits, 
and all the wars in the world; let them who have but one person, 
bave also but one interest. The husband and wife are heirs to each 
other (as Dionysius lIalicarnasseus relates from Romulus) if they die 
without children; but if there be children, tIle wife is 7"O
 wauT111 
l(J"óp.Olpo
, "a partner in the inheritance." But during their life, the 
use and employment is common to both their necessities; and in this 
there is no other difference of right, but that the man hath the dis- 
pensation of all, and may keep it from his wife, just as the governor 
of a town may keep it from the right owner; he hath the power, but 
no right, to do so. And when either of them begins to impropriate, 
it is like a tumour in the flesh, it draws more than its share; but 
what it feeds on, turns to a boil; and therefore, the Romans forbade 
any donations to be made between man and wife, because neither of 
them could transfer a new right of those things which already they 
had in common; but this is to be understood only concerning the 
uses of necessity and personal conveniences; for sO all may be the 
woman's, and all may be the man's, in several regards. Corvinus dwells 
in a fann and receives all its profits, and reaps an(l sows as he pleases, 
and eats of the conl and drinks of the wine-it is his own: but all 
that also is his lord's, and for it Corvinus pays acknowledgment; and 
his patron hath such powers and uses of it as are proper to the lords; 
and yet, for aU this, it may be the king's too, to all the purposes that 
he can need, and is all to be accounted in the census and for certain 
services and times of danger: so are the riches of a family; they are 
a woman's as well as a man's; they are hers for need, and hers for 
onlament, and hers for modest delight, and for the uses of religion 
and prudent charity; but the disposing them into portions of inhe- 
ritance, the assignation of charges and governments, stipends and re- 
wards, annuities and greater donatives, are the reserves of the superior 
right, and not to be invaded by the ,nder-possessors. "But in those 
things, where they ought to be common, if the spleen or the belly 
swells and draws into its capacity much of that which should be 
spent on those parts which have an equal right to be maintained, 
it is a dropsy or a consumption of the whole, something that is evil 
because it is unnatural and monstrous. Maearius, in his thirty-second 
homily, speaks funy in this particular: a woman betrothed to a man 
bears all her portion, and with a mighty love pours it into the 
hands of her husband, and says, ÈpÒII ovóill 
X((), "I have nothing of 
my own; " Iny goods, my portion, my body, and my mind are 
yours. "All that a woman hath, is reckoned to the right of her hus. 
band; not her wealth and person only, but her reputation and her 
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praise I." But as the earth, the mother of all creatures here below, sends 
up all its vapours and proper elnissions at the command of the sun, and 
yet requires them again to refresh her own needs, and they are de- 
posited between them both in the bosom of a cloud, as a common 
receI)tacle, that they may cool his flmnes, and yet descend to make 
her fruitful; so are the properties of a wife to be disposed of by her 
lord; and yet all are for her provisions, it being a part of his need 
to refresh and supply hers, and it serves the interest of both while 
it serves the necessities of either. 
These are the duties of them both, which have common regards 
and equal necessities and obligations; and, indeed, there is scarce 
any matter of duty, but it concerns them both alike, and is only 
distinguished by names, and hath its variety by circumstances and 
little accidents: and what in one is called love, in the other is called 
reverence; and what in the wife is obedience, the same in the lnan 
is duty. He provides, and she dispenses; he gives commandments, 
and she rules by them; he rules her by authority, and she rules him 
by love; she ought by all means to please him, and he must by no 
means displease her. For as the heart is set in the lnidst of the body, 
and though it strikes to one side by the prerogative of nature, yet 
those throbs and constant motions are felt on the other side also, 
and the influence is equal to both; so it is in conjugal duties: some 
motions are to the one side more than to the other, but the interest 
is on both, and the duty is equal is the several instances. If it be 
otherwise, the man enjoys a wife as Periander did his dead l\ielissa, 
by an unnatural union, neither pleasing nor holy, useless to all the 
purposes of society, and dead to content. 


PART II. 
THE next inquiry is more particular, and considers the power 
and duty of the man; "Let everyone of you so love his wife even 
as himself:" she is as himself; the man hath power over her as 
over himself, and 111ust love her equally. A husband's power over 
his wife is paternal and friendly, not lnagisterial and despotic. The 
wife is in perpetllG tutela, under conduct and counsel; for the power 
a man hath, is founded in the understanding, not in the "ill or force; 
it is not a power of coercion, but a power of advice, and that govern- 
ment that wise men have over those who are fit to be conducted by 
them. " Husbands should rather be fathers than lords," said Valerius, 
in Livy. IIomer adds more soft appellatives to the character of a 
husband's duty: "Thou art to be a father and a mother to her, and 
a brother:" and great reason, unless the state of marriage should 
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be no better than the condition of an orphan. For she that is bound 
to leave father, and mother, and brother for thee, either is miserable, 
like a poor fatherless child, or else ought to find all these, and more, 
in thee. 'Iedea in Euripides had cause to complain, when she found 
it otherwise. 
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\Vhich St. Ambrose l well translates: "It is sad, when vIrgIns 
are with their own money soJd to slavery, and that services are in 
better state than marriages; for they receive wages, but these buy 
their fetters, and pay dear for their loss of liberty:" and therefore, 
the ROlnans expressed the man's power over his wife but by a. gentle 
word: " Let there be no governor of the woman appointed, but a censor 
of manners, one to teach the men moderari llX'oribus, to ITIoderate their 
wives," said Cicero; that is, fairly to induce them to the measures of 
their own proportions. It was rarely observed of Philo, 'òEl1 TÒ p.,] 
lþava" "-T.À_ "\Yhen Adam Inade that fond excuse for his folly in 
eating the forbidden fruit, he said, , The woman thou gavest to be with 
me, she gave me.' He says not' The woman which thou gavest to TIle,' 
no such thing; she is none of his goods, none of his possessions, not to 
be reckoned amongst his servants; God did not give her to him so : but, 
'The W01nan thou gavest to be with me ;' that is, to be my partner, the 
companion of my joys and sorrows, thou gavest her for use, not for 
dominion." The don1Ínion of a man over his wife is no other than 
as the soul rules the body; for which it takes a mighty care, and 
uses it with a delicate tenderness, and cares for it in all contingen- 
cies, and watches to keep it from all evils, and studies to make for 
it fair provisions, and very often is led by its inclinations and desires, 
and does never contradict its appetites 
ut when they are evil, and 
then also not without some trouble 
nd sorrows; and its govern- 
ment comes only to this, it furnishes the body with light and under- 
standing, and the body furnishes the soul with hands and feet; the 
soul governs, because the body cannot else be happy, but the govern- 
Inent is no other than provision; as a nurse governs a child, when 
she causes him to eat, and to be warm, and dry, and quiet. .And 
yet even the very government itself is divided; for man and wife in 
the falnily are as the sun and moon in the firmament of heaven; he 
rules by day, and she by night, that is, in the lesser and In ore proper 
circles of her affairs, in the conduct of domestic provisions and ne- 
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cessary offices, and shine::i only by his light, and rules by his authority; 
and as the moon in opposition to the sun shines brightest; that is, 
then, when 
he is in her own circles and separate regions; so is the 
authority of the wife then most conspicuous, when she is separate 
and in her proper sphere,-in gynæceo, in the nursery and offices of 
domestic employment: but when she is in conjunction with the sun 
her brother, that is, in that place and employment in which his care 
and proper offices are employed, her light is not seen, her authority 
hath no proper business; but else there is no difference. For they 
were barbarous })eople, among whom wives were instead of servants, 
said Spartianus in Caracalla; and it is a sign of impotency and weak- 
ness to force the camels to kneel for their load, because thou hast 
not spirit and strength enough to climb; to make the affections and 
evenness of a wife bend by the flexures of a servant, is a sign the 
mall is not wise enough to govern, when another stands by. So many 
differences as can be in the appellatives of governor and governess, 
lord and lady, master and mistress, the same difference there is in the 
authority of man and woman, and no more: Si t1l Caius, ego Caia, was 
publicly proclaimed on the threshold of the young man's house, when 
the bride entered into his hands and power; and the title of domina in 
the sense of the civil law, was among the Romans given to wives. 
And, therefore although there is just measure of subjection and 
obedience due from the wife to the husband, (as I shall after explain,) 
yet nothing of this is expressed in the man's character, or in his duty; 
he is not commanded to rule, nor instructed how, nor bidden to exact 
obedience, or to defend his privilege; all his duty is signified by love, 
by "nourishing and cherishing 3 ," by being joined with her in all the 
unions of charity, by "not being bitter to her\" by "dwelling with 
her according to knowledge, giving honour to her
: 
 so that it seems 
to be with husbands as it is with bishops and priests, to whom much 
honour is due; but yet so that if they stand on it, and challenge it, 
they become less honourable: and as amongst men and women hUlni- 
lity is the way to be preferred, so it is in husbands, they shall prevail 
by cession, by sweetness and counsel, and charity and compliance. 
So that we cannot discourse of the man's right, without describing 
the measures of his duty; that therefore follows next. 
2. "Let him love his wife even as himself: "-that is his duty, 
and the measure of it too; which is so plain, that if he understands 
how he treats himself, there needs nothing be added concerning his 
demeanour towards her, save only that we add the particulars, in 
which IIoly Scripture instances this general commandlnent. 


3 J
phes. v. 2:t. 
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"Be not bitter against her:" that is the first; and this is the 
least index and signification of love: a civil man is never bitter 
against a friend or a stranger, much less to him that enters under 
his roof, and is secured by the laws of hospitality. But a wife does 
all that and more j she quits all her interest for his love, she gives 
him all that she can give, she is as much the saIne person as another 
can be the same, who is conjoined by love, and mystery, and religion, 
and all that is sacred and profane. They have the same fortune, the 
same fmnily, the same children, the same religion, the same interest, 
"the smne flesh;" and therefore this the apostle urges for his p.rÌ 
wtKpaívf'TE, "be not bitter," "no man hateth his own flesh, but nourish- 
eth and cherisheth it;" and he certainly is strangely sacrilegious, and 
a violater of the fights of hospitality and sanctuary, who uses her 
rudely, who is fled for protection, not only to his house, but also 
to his heart and bosom. A wise man will not wrangle with anyone, 
much less with his dearest relative; and if it is accounted indecent 
to embrace in public, it is extremely shamcful to brawl in public: 
for the other is in itself lawful; but this never, though it were 
assisted with the best circumstances of which it is capable. Marcus 
Aurelius said, that" a wise luan ought often to mhnonish his wife, 
to reprove her seldoln, but never to lay his hands on her." St. 
Chrysostom preaching earnestly against this barbarous inhumanity 
of striking the wife, or reviling her with evil language, says, it 
is as if a king should beat his viceroy and use hÍ1n like a dog; 
froll1 whom most of that reverence and majesty Inust needs depart, 
which he first put on hÏ1n, and the subjects shall pay him less duty, 
how much his prince hath treated him with less civility; but the 
loss redounds to himself; and the government of the whole family 
shall be disordered, if blows be laid on that shoulder which togethcr 
with the other ought to bear nothing but the cares and the issues 
of a prudent government. And it is observable, that no Inau ever 
did this rudeness for a virtuous end; it is an incompetent instru- 
ment, and Inay proceed from wrath and folly, but can never end in 
virtue and the unions of a prudent and fair society. "If you strike, 
you exasperate the wounll, (saith St. Chrysostom,) and (like Cato at 
Utica in his despair) tear the wounds in pieces;" and yet he that 
did so ill to himself whom he loved well, he loved not women 
tenderly, and yet would never strike; and if the man cannot endure 
her talking, how can she endare his striking? But this caution con- 
tains a duty in it which none prevaricates, but the meanest of the 
l)cople, fools, and bedlams, whose kindness is a cursc, whose govern- 
ment is by chance and violence, and their families are herds of talk- 
ing caUlt,. 
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The Inarital love is infinitely removed from all possibility of 
such rudeness: it is a thing pure as light, sacred as a temple, lasting 
as the world. Amicitia, quæ desinere potuit, nunquam vera fuit, 
said one, "That love that can cease, was never true;" it is óp.lÀla, 
so Moses called it; it is E
vOta, so St. Paul; it is cþtÀÓTI]
, so II orner ; 
it is cþL
Ocþpo(l1;VI], so Plutarch: that is, it contains in it an sweetness, 
and all society and feIicity, and all prudence, and all wisdom. For 
there is nothing can please a man without love; and if a n1an be 
weary of the wise discourses of the apostles, and of the innocency 
of an even and a private fortune, or hates peace or a fruitful year, 
he hath reape(l thorns an(l thistles from the choicest flowers of 
paradise; for nothing can sweeten felicity itself but love: but 
when a man dwells in love, then the breasts of his wife are pleasant 
as the droppings on the hill of Hern10n, her eyes are fair as the light 
of heaven, she is a fountain sealed, and he can quench his thirst, 
and ease his cares, and lay his sorrow down on her lap, and can retire 
home to his sanctuary and refectory, and his gardens of sweetness 
and chaste refreshments I . No man can tell, but he that loves his 
chiIdren, how many delicious accents make a man's heart dance in 
the pretty conversation of those dear pledges; their chiIdishness, their 
stammering, their little angers, their innocence, their imperfections, 
their necessities, are so many little emanations of joy and cOll1fort 
to hinl that deIights in their persons and society: but he that loves 
not his wife and children, feeds a lioness at hOlne, and broods a nest 
of sorrows: and blessing itself cannot make hÍ1n happy. So that all 
the commandments of God enjoining a man "to love his wife," are 
nothing but so many necessities and capacities of joy. She that is 
loved, is safe; and he that loves is joyful. Love is a union of all 
things excellent; it contains in it proportion and satisfaction, and 
rest and confidence; and I wish that this were so much proceeded 
in, that the heathens themselves could not go beyond us in this 
virtue, and its proper and its appendant happiness. Tiberius Gracchus 
chose to die for the safety of his wife; and yet methinks for a Christian 
to do so, should be no hard tlling; for many servants win die for 
their masters, and many gentlemen win die for their friend; but the 
examples are not so many of those that are ready to do it for their 
dearest relatives, and yet some there have been. Baptista Fregosa 


I "Felices ter et ampJius, 
Quos irrupta tenet copula, nee malis 
Divulsus querimoniis, 
Suprema citius solvet amor die." 
Horat. Od. I. xiii. 17. 
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tells of a Neapolitan, that gave hinlself a slave to the Moors, that 
he might follow his wife; anù Dominicus Catalusius, tlle prince of 
Lesbos, kept company with his lady when she \Vas a leper: and 
these are greater things than to die. 
But the cases in which this can be required, are so rare and 
contingent, that Holy Scripture instances not the duty in this 
particular; but it contains in it, that the husband 
hould nourish 
and cherish her, that he should refresh her sorrows and entice her 
fears into confidence and pretty arts of rest; for even the fig-trees 
that grew in paradise had sharp-pointed leaves, and harshnesses fit 
to mortify the too-forward lusting after the sweetness of the fruit. 
But it will concern the prudence of the husband's love to make the 
cares and evils as simple and easy as he can, by doubling the joys 
and acts of a careful friendship, by tolerating her infirmities, (because, 
by so doing, he either cures her or Inakes himself better,) by fairly 
expounding all the little traverses of society and cOllul1unication, 
" by taking every thing by the right haudle," as Plutarch's expression 
is; for there is nothing but may be misinterpreted, and yet if it 
be capable of a fair construction, it is the office of love to make it. 
Love will account that to be well said, which, it may be, \vas not 
so intended; and then it may cause it to be so another tinle. 
3. Hither also is to be referred, that he secure the interest of 
her virtue and felicity by a fair eXaluple; for a wife to a husband 
is a line of superficies; it hath dimensions of its own, but no Inotion 
or proper affections, but commonly puts on such images of virtues 
or vices as are presented to her by her husband's idea: and if thou 
beest vicious, conlplain not that she is infected that lies in thy bosom; 
the interest of whose love ties her to transcribe thy copy, and write 
after the characters of thy manners. Paris was a luan of pleasure, 
and Helena was an adulteress, and she added covetousness on her 
own account. But Ulysses was a prudent man, and a wary counsellor, 
sober and severe; and he efformed hi
 wife into such imagery as 
he desired; and she was chaste as the snows on the mountains, 
diligent as the fatal sisters, always busy, and always faithful. 
4. Above all the instances of love, let him preserve towards 
her an inviolable faith, and an unspotted chastity; for this is THE 
MARRIAGE RING; it ties two hearts by an eternal band; it is like 
the cherubim's flaming sword, set for the guard of paradise; he that 
passes into that garden, now that it is immured by Christ and the 
church, enters into the shades of death. No Inan must touch tlu
 
forbidden tree, that in the lnidst of the garden, which is the tree 
of knowledge and life. Chastity is the security of love, and preserves 
all the mysteriousness like the secrets of a temple. Under this loch. 
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is deposited security of families, the union of affections, the repairer 
of accidental breaches. This is a grace that is shut up and secured 
by all arts of heaven, and the defence of laws, the locks and bars 
of modesty, by honour and reputation, by fear and shame, by interest 
and high regards; and that contract that is intended to be for ever, 
is yet dissolved and broken by the violation of this; nothing but death 
can do so much evil to the holy rites of malTiage, as unchastity and 
breach of faith can. By the laws of the Romans, a man might kill 
his daughter or his wife, if he surprised her in the breach of her 
holy vows, which are as sacred as the threads of life, secret as the 
privacies of the sanctuary, and holy as the society of angels; and God 
that comnlanded us to forgive our enemies, left it in our choice, 
and hath not commanded us to forgive an adulterous husband or a wife; 
but the offended party's displeasure may pass into an eternal separation 
of society and friendship. Now in this grace it is fit that the wisdom 
and severity of the man should hold forth a pure taper, that his wife 
may, by seeing the beauties and transparencies of that crystal, dress 
her mind and her body by the light of so pure reflexions; it is certain 
he will expect it from the modesty and retirement, from the passive 
nature and colder temper, from the humility and fear, from the honour 
and love, of his wife, that she be pure as the eye of heaven: and 
therefore it is but reason that the wisdom and nobleness, the love 
and confidence, the strength and severity, of the man, should be as 
holy and certain in this grace, as he is a severe exactor of it at 
her hands, who can more easily be tempted by another, and less by 
herself. 
These are the little lines of a man's duty, which, like threads of 
light from the body of the sun, do clearly describe all the regions of 
his proper obligations. Now concerning the woman's duty, although 
it consists in doing whatsoever her husband commands, and so receives 
measures from the rules of his government, yet there are also some 
lines of life depicted on her hands, by which she may read and know 
how to proportion out her duty to her husband. 
1. The first is obedience; which because it is no where enjoined 
that the man should exact of her, but otten commanded to her to pay, 
gives demonstration that it is a voluntary cession that is required; 
such a cession as must be without coercion and violence on Jlis part, 
but on fair inducements, and reasonableness in the thing, and out 
of love and honour on her part. 'Vhen God commands us to love 
}Üm, he means we should obey him: "This is love, that ye keep my 
commandments;" and, "If ye love me" said our Lord, "keep lny 
commandments." Now as Christ is to the church, so is man to the 
wife; and therefore obedience is the best instance of her love; for it 
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proclaims her sulnnission, her humility, her opinion of hi
 \\Jisdom, 
his pre-eminence in the family, the right of his priviJege, and the 
injunction imposed by God on her sex, that although in sorrow she 
bring forth children, yet with love and choice she should obey. 
The 111an's authority is love, an(l the woman's love is obedience; 
and it was not rightly observed of him that said, when the woman feU, 
God lnade her tinlorous, that she lnight be ruled, apt and casy to 
obey; for this obedience is no way founded in fear, but in love 
and reverence; unless also that we will add, that it is an effect of that 
modesty, which, like rubies, adorns the necks and cheeks of WOlnen. 
Plldicitia est, pater, Eos magnificare, qui nos socias sumpserunt sibil, 
said the n1aiden in the comedy: "it is modesty to ad vance and hi
hly 
to honour them, who have honoured us by making us to be the 
companions of their dearest excellencies ;" for the woman that went 
before the man in the way of death, is commanded to follow him 
in the way of love; and that makes the society to be perfect, and the 
union profitable, and the harmony complete. For then the soul and 
body n1ake a perfect man, when the soul commanòs wisely, or rules 
lovingly, and cares profitably, and provides I,lentifully, and conducts 
charitably that body which is its partner, and yet the inferior. But if 
the body shall give laws, and, by the violence of the appetite, first 
abuse the understanding, and then possess the superior portion of the 
will and choice, the body and the soul are not apt company, and the 
l11an is a fool and miserable. If the soul rules 11ot, it cannot be a 
cOlupanion; either it must govern, or be a slave: never was king 
deposed and suffered to live in the state of peerage and equal honour, 
but made a prisoner, or put to death; and those women, that had 
rather lead the blind than follow prudent guides, rule fools and easy 
men than obey the powerful and wise, never made a good society 
in a house: a wife never can become equal but by obeying; but so 
her power, while it is in lninority, makes up the authority of the man 
integral, and becomes one government, as themselves are one man. 
"Male and female created he them, aud called their nalne Adam," 
saith the Holy Scripture 2 ; they are but one; and therefore, the 
several parts of this one man must stand in the place where Goci 
appointed, that the lower parts may do their offices in their own 
station, and promote the common interest of the whole. A ruling 
woman is intolerable. But that is not all; for she is miserable too. 
It is a sad calamity for a woman to be joined to a fool or a weak 
person; it is like a guard of geese to keep the capitol; or as if a 
flock of sheep should read grave lectures to their shepherd, and give 
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hinl orders where lIe shall conùuct thetn to pasture. "To have 
a fool to one's nlaster," is the fate of miserable and unblessed peo- 
pie; and the wife can be no ways happy, unless she be governed 
by a prudent lord, whose commands are sober counsels, whose autho- 
rity is paternal, whose orders are provisions, and whose sentences 
are charity. 
But now, concerning the measures and limits of this obedience, 
we can best take accounts from Scripture: 
v wav'T1, saith the apostle, 
"in all things 3 ;" ut domino, "as to the Lord;" and that is large 
enough; as unto a lord, 1ft uncilla donLÌno,. so St. Jerome understands 
it, who neither was a friend to the sex, nor to maITiage. But his mis- 
take is soon confuterl by the text; it is not 'lit dominÙ;, be subject to 
your husbands" as unto lords," but wç: 'Tifj Kvpícp, that is, in all religion, 
in reverence and in love, in duty and zeal, in faith and knowledge; or 
else cJç: 'Ttf Kvpílf, may signify, \Vives, be subject to your husbands; but 
yet so, that at the saIne time ye be subject to the Lord. For that is the 
measure of Èv wav-rì, " in all things t and it is more plain in the parallel 
place, ro
 àVijKEIl ;v Kvpícp, "as it is fit in the Lord 4:" religion must 
be the measure of your obedience and subjection: intra limites 
dÙiCiplillæ; so Tertullian expresses it. So Clemens Alex. "In all 
things let the wife be subject to the husband, so as to do nothing 
against his will; those ouly things excepted, in which he is impious 
or refractory in things pertaining to wisdOlU and piety." 
But in this also there is sonle peculiar caution. For although 
in those things which are of the necessary parts of faith and holy 
life, the woman is only subject to Christ, who only is and can be 
Lorù of consciences, and commands alone where the conscience is 
instructed and convinced; yet as it is part of the l11an.s office to be 
a teacher, and a prophet, and a guide, and a master, so also it will 
relate very much to the denlonstration of their affections to obey his 
counsels, to imitate his virtues, to be directed by his wisdom, to have 
ber persuasion lTIeasured by the lines of his excellent religion: H It 
were hugely decent," saith Plutarch, " that the wife should acknowledge 
ller husband for her teacher and her guirle j" for then when she is what 
he please to efform her, he hath no cause to complain if she be no 
better: " his precepts and wise counsels can draw her off frOln vanities;" 
and what he said of geOlnetry, that, if she be skilled in that, she will 
not easily be a gamester or a dancer, luay perfectly be said of religion. 
If she suffers herself to be guided by his counsel, and effonned by 
his religion, either he is an ill 111aster in his religion, or he may 
secure in her and for his advantage an excellent virtue. And although 
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in matters of religion the husband hath no elnl)ire an(l cOlllmand, 
yet if there be a place left to persuade, and entreat, and induce by 
arguments, there is not in a family a greater endearment of affections 
than the unity of religion: and anciently it was not permitted to 
a W01uan to have a religion by herself: and the rites which a woman 
perfofll1s severally from her husband, are not pleasing to God; and 
therefore P01l1ponia Græcina, because she entertained a stranger 
religion, was pennitted to the judgment of her hushand Plantius. 
And this whole affair is 110 stranger to Christianity, for the Christian 
woman was not suffered to Jnarry an unbelieving llJan; and although 
this is not to be e:xtended to different opinions within the limits of 
the' comInon faith, yet thus 111uch advantage is won or lost by it, 
that the c01upliance of the wife, and submission of her understanding 
to the better rule of her husband in lnatters of religion, \\ ill help 
very much to warrant her, though she should be lnispersuaded in 
a matter less nece
sary; yet nothing can warrant her in her separate 
rites and 11lanners of worshippings, but an invincible nece
sity of 
conscience, and a curious infallible truth; and if she lw deeeÍ\ed 
alone, she lmth no e},.cuse; if with hin1, she hath Jnuch pity, and 
some degrees of waITanty under the l)roteetion of hunÚlity, and duty, 
and dear affections; and she will find that it is part of her privilege 
and right to partake of the mysteries and blessings of her husband's 
religion. 'Yhere there is a schism in one bed, there i
 a nursery 
of temptations, and love is persecuted and in perpetual danger to be 
destroyed; there dwell jealousies, and divided interests, and differing 
opinions, and continual disputes, and we cannot love them so well, 
whom we believe to be less beloved of God; and it i;:) ill uniting 
",ith a person, concerning whom my l)ersuasion tells Ine, that he is like 
to Ii ve in hell to eternal ages. 
2. The next line of the wonlan's duty is compliance, which 
St. Peter cans "the hidden man of the heart, the ornament of a meek 
aud a quiet spirit 1," and to it he opposes "the outward and pompous 
ornalnent of the body;" concerning which, as there can be no particular 
measure set down to all persons, but the proportions were to be measured 
by the customs of wise people, the quality of dIe woman, and the 
desires of the man; yet it is to be limited by Christian modesty, 
and the usages of the lllore excellent and severe matrons. l\Iel1ander 
in the cOlnedy brings in a lnan turning- his wife from bis house, 
because she stained her hair yellow, which was then the beauty. 
A wise woman should not paint. A studious gallantry in clothes 
cannot make a wise man love his wife the Letter. Decor occultus, 
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ct tecta Vell1lstas j that is the Christian woman's fineness; "the hidden 
lllan of the heart," sweetness of Inanners, humble comportment, fair 
interpretation of all addresses, ready compliance, high opinion of him 
and n1ean of herself. 
'Elf KOwcf ÀÚ7r"
 ,;aOIl
(J: 7' ËXEtV p.ÉPO(J:, "To partake secretly, and in 
her heart, of aU his joys and sorrows," to believe hÏ1n comely aud fair, 
though the sun hath drawn a cypress over hÏ1n; for as marriages 
are not to be contracted by the hands and eye, but with reason 
and the hearts, so are these judgments to be n1ade by the 1nind, 
not by the sight; and dian10nds cannot 1nake the woman virtuous, 
nor hÏ1n to value her who sees her put them off, then, when charity 
and lllodesty are her brightest ornaments. And, indeed, t40se husbands 
that are pleased with indecent gaieties of their wives, are like fishes 
taken with ointments and intoxicating baits, apt and easy for sport 
and lTIockery, but useless for food; and when Circe had turned 
"Llysses's companions into hogs and monkeys, by pleasures and the 
enchantments of her bravery and luxury, they were 110 longer useful 
to her, she knew not what to do with them; but on wise Ulysses 
she was continually enamoured. Indeed, the outward ornament is fit 
to take fools, but they are not worth the taking; but she that hath 
a wise husband, must entice hÎ1n to an eternal dearness by the veil 
of modesty anù the grave robes of chastity, the ornament of meekness, 
and the jewels of faith and charity; she must have no fucus but 
blushings, her brightness 111USt be purity, and she must shine round 
about with sweetnesses and friendship, and she shall be pleasant 
while she lives, and desired when she dies. For that will be the end 
of all merry meetings; and I choose this to be the last advice 
to both. 
3. "Remember the days of darkness, for they are many:.. 
the joys of the bridal chamber are quickly past, and the remaining 
portion of the state is a dull progress, without variety of joys, 
but not without the change of sorrows; but that portion that shall 
enter into the grave must be eternal. It is fit that I should infuse 
a bunch of myrrh into the festival goblet, and, after the Egyptian 
1nanner, serve up a dead nlan's bones at a feast: I will only show 
it, and take it away again; it willlnake the wine bitter, but wholesome. 
But those married pairs that live as relnembering tlley must part 
again, and give an account how they treat themselves and each other, 
shall, at that day of their death, be admitted to glorious espousals; 
and when they shall live again, be l1larried to their Lord, and partake 
of his glories, with Abrahan1 and Joseph, St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and all the married saints. "All those things that now please us 
5-2 
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shall pass fron1 us, or \\ e from theln l:n but those things that concenl 
the other life, are permanent as the nmnbers of eternity: and although 
at the resurrection there shall be no relation of husband and wife, 
and no nmrriage shall be celebrated but the marriage of the Lamb; 
yet then shall be relnembered how lnen and women passed through 
this state which is a type of that, and from this ::;acramental union 
all holy pairs shall }Jass to the spiritual and eternal, where love 
shall be their portion, and jO) s shall crown their" heads, and they 
shall lie in the bosonl of J estIS, aud in the heart of God, to eternal age!i. 
AlDen. 
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THE contelnporary, and pupil or friend, of Henry More, 
of Cudworth, and of 'Vhichcote, at Cambridge, and the Inan 
who, at a later period, lived on ternlS of affectionate 111utual 
regard ,vith JerenlY Taylor, could be 110 ordinary person. 
Bishop Rust was all this; and accordingly" his praise was" 
long "in all the churches," and the highest testinlony to his 
merits, as a scholar, a philosopher, and a bishop, is delivered 
down by an unexceptionable witness-the learned and pious 
Joseph Glanvil, the editor of the lTIOst elaborate production of 
his pen. 
GEORGE RUST, like Jeremy 'raylor, was a native of Cam- 
bridge; where he becanle a fellow of that society of men of 
genius, in the latter half of the 17th century, Christ's College; 
and where he maintained a high reputation for his learning 
and virtues. He laboured, and with success, to remove the 
mischief that had been done to the university by the long 
prevalence of puritanisl11: "he outgrew," says GlanviI, "the 
pretended orthodoxy of those days, and addicted himself to 
the primitive learning and theology, in which he became a 
great master." 'Vith this view, he preached, first in the 
chapel of his own coIlege, and afterwards at St. l\lary's, a 
discourse on Proverbs xx. 27, which made at the time a 
considerable impression, and was published after his death by 
his friend Glanvil, with the title of A Discourse on Truth. 
The argument of this discourse was directed against the 
doctrine of arbitrary decrees. Truth, he asserts, is founded, 
not in the absolute will of God, but in the eternal and iUl111U- 
table relations of things, the independency of which upon 
God's mere win he asserts to be necessary to the universal 
rectitude of the Divine nature. Hence, he argues, subjective 
truth, both in the Creator and the creature, is a representation 
or conception in the mind, confonnablc to the unchangeable 
natures and mutual relations of things. 
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In the year 1()61, J erelllY Taylor, then bishop of Down 
and Connor, sent over to his own university for a fit person to 
succeed to the deanery of Connor; the preferment was offered 
to Rust, who accepted it, and, proceeding to Ireland in the 
1110nth of August, was received with great kindness and 
respect by Taylor; he was presently after made dean, and, 
in 1662, rector, of the island of l\Iagee in the san1e diocese. 
These prcfennents he held, enjoying at the same time the 
affectionate admiration and regard of his diocesan, as long as 
Taylor survived. On the death of that great prelate, in 1667, 
the bishopric of Down and Connor was separated from that of 
Dromore, which Taylor had held with it, and Rust was 
appointed to Dromore. After administering his bishopric 
about three years, he ,vas taken off by a fever, in December 
1670, in the prÎ1ne of life; and lies buried at Dromore, in the 
same vault with Taylor, whom of all men he most loved and 
110noured. 
"He was a man," ,vrites Glanvil, "of a clear mind, a 
deep judgment, and searching ,vit; greatly learned in all the 
best sorts of knowledge, old and new; a thoughtful and 
diligent enquirer, of a free understanding and vast capacity, 
joined with singular 1110desty and unusual sweetness of temper, 
which made him the darling of all that knew him. He \Vas a 
person of great piety and generosity, a hearty lover of God 
and luan, an excellent preacher, a wise governor, a profound 
philosopher, a close reasoner, and, above all, a true and exenl- 
plary Christian. In short, he was one who had all the quali- 
fications of a primitive bishop, and of an extraordinary man." 


Dr. Rust publishcd,- 
.A Letter of Resolution concerning Origen, and the chief 
of /tis opinions. 4to. 1661. 
.A Serrnon at tlte Fune1.al of Hugh, Earl of J.lfount-.A.lem- 
andere 4to. 1644. 
.A. SeJ"rJlon at the FuJteral of the Right Rev. JerenlY 
Taylor, Bishop of DOIVJl, Connol., and Dromore. 4to. 1667. 
After his death appeared, 
The Discourse o.f Truth, 12mo. 1677. It was accoll1panied 
with annotations, supposed to be ,vritten by More. 
In 1686, followed Tlte Remains of D19. George R st, Lat 
Lo'rd Bishop of Drom01.e in Ireland. Collected and pub- 
lished by IIen'1.y H a llyw ell. This small but precious volume 
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comprises three Discourses. The second in order is that on 
Truth, already described. "ïhe first is on the nature, attri- 
butes, and providence of God. Our opinions and sentiments 
in religion, says the author, will aU be squared according 
to the notion we entertain of God; consequently, it is of the 
greatest concernment that our conceptions on this point should 
be free from error. He proceeds to explain the apostle's asser- 
tion that "God is love," in a Inanner which shows that his 
own soul was deeply itnbued with the truth which he enforces. 
His proofs and illustrations, derived partly from the works of 
Plato and the Platonic writers, indicate that he.had followed, 
with a kindred spirit, in the steps of l\Iore. "ïhis discourse also 
,vas originally preached in the university church, at Cam- 
bridge. The last is, A Latin e:cercisB performed in the Divinity 
Schools of that University, in tile year 1656. Its design is to 
prove, against the assertions of the J e\Vs, that Jesus was the 
l\Iessiah foretold in their scriptures. In it, observes the 
editor of the Remains, we have a solid and rational refutation 
of all the cavils and exceptions which the greatest and most 
learned rabbins of the Jews could invent, to invalidate the 
force of those predictions which the Christians urge against 
them, to prove that the promised Messiah is long since come. 


A DISCOURSE OF TRUTH. 


TRUTH is of equivocal signification, and therefore cannot be de- 
fined before it be distinguished. To our purpose therefore, it is two- 
fold: truth in things, which you nlay call truth in the object; and 
truth in the understanding, which is truth in the subject. By the first 
I lnean nothing else, but that things necessarily are what they are; 
and that there are necessary l11utual respects and relations of things 
one unto another. Now that things are what tIley are, and that there 
are mutual respects and relations, eternal and immutable, and in order 
of nature antecedent to any understanding, either created or uncreated, 
is a thing very plain and evident: for it is clearer than the meridian 
light, that such propositions as these, If omo est animal rationale j 
triangulum est quod habet ires angulos, are not arbitrarious, depend- 
encies upon the will, decree, or understanding of God, but are neces- 
sary and eternal truths, and wherein it is as impossible to divide the 

mbject, and what is spoken of it, as it is for a thing not to be what it is, 
which is no less than a contradiction, and as indispensible are the 
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mutual respects and relations of things, both In speculati\'es and 
morals. 
For can it bp imagined, that every argnn1ent can be luade a pro- 
portioned mediUlu to prove every conclusion! that any thing may be 
a suitable means to any end? that any object may be conformable to 
any faculty? Can Omnipotence itself Inake these propositions, "That 
twice two are four," or, "that parallels cannot intersect," clear, and 
convincing arguments to prove these grand truths, That Christ came 
into the world to die for sinners, and is now exalted as a Prince and 
Saviour at the right hand of God? Is it possible that there should 
be such a kind of Geometry, wherein any problems should be den1011- 
strated hy any principles; quidlibd (J.'C qllolibtt; as, that a quadrangle 
is that which is comprehended of four right lines; therefore the three 
angles of a triangle are not equal to two right ones? 
Can the infinite 'VisdOlll itself luake the damning of all the inno- 
cent and the unspotted angels in heaven, a proportionate means to 
declare and manifest the unmeasureableness of his grace and love, and 
goodness towards tl1e111? Can lying, swearing, envy, malice, nay, 
hatred of God and goodness itself, be nlade the most acceptable service 
of God, and the readiest way to a luan's happiness! And yet all these 
Inust be true, and infinitely l110re such contradictiolls than we can pos- 
sibly imagine, if the Inutual re8pects and relations of things be not 
eternal and indispensable; which that they are, I shall cndeavour to vrove. 
First, we IUust prcluisc that Divine Understanding cannot be the 
fountain of the truth of things; nor the foundation of the references 
one to another. For it is against the nature of all understanding 
to make it objects. It is the nature of understanding, ut '1nol:ealur, 
illllminetllr, fOr'lnetllr, &c.; of its object, ?it 'I1LOveal, illunLinct,formcl. 
lnlclleclu,<; in actu prÏ1no hath itself unto its objects, as the eye unto 
the sun; it is irradiated, enlightened, and actuated by it. ...\nd Intel. 
lectus in actn secllndo hath itself unto its object, as the inlagc to that 
it represents; and the perfection of the understanding consists in 
being actuated by, and in an adequate conformity to its object, accord- 
ing to the nature of all ideas, images, or representations of things. 
The sum is this, no ideas or representations are or make the things 
they represent; all understanding is such; therefore no understanding 
doth make the natures, respects, and relations of it
 objects. 
It remains then, that absolute, arbitrarious, and independent will 
must be the fountain of all truth; and n1ust determine the references 
Rnd dependencies of things; which assertion would in the first place 
destroy the nature of God, and rob hin1 of all his attributes. F or then 
it is impossible that there should be such a thing as Divine wisdom 
and knowledge, which is nothing else but an apprehension of common 
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notions and the natures au<l 111utual respects and relations of things: 
for if the nature of God be such, that his arbitrarious imagination, 
that such and such things have such and such natures and dependencies, 
doth make those things to have tho
e natures or dependencies, he 
may as easily unimagine that imagination; amI then they that before 
had a mutual harmony, syn1pathy, an(l agreelnent with one another, 
shall now stand at a great distance an(l oppo
ition. And thus the 
Divine Understanding will be a Illere Prolean clLÏmera, a casual con- 
flux of intellectual atoms: contradictions are true, if God will under- 
stand them so: and then the foundation of all knowledge is taken 
away, and God Inay as truly be said to know nothing as every thing; 
nay, any angel, or man, may as truly be said to know all things, as 
God hilnsclf; for then every thing will be alike certain, and every 
apprehension equally conformable to truth. These are infallible con- 
sequences, and a thousand more as absurd as these, if contradictory 
propositions may be both true; and whether they be so or no, it is 
a luere casual dependence upon the arbitrarious pleasure of God, if 
there be 110t a nec
ssary immutability and eternal opposition betwixt 
the being and the not being of the same thing, at the saIne time and 
in the san1e respect. Likewise all tho::;e truths we call comnlon notions, 
the system and con1prehensions of which is the very e;:;sence of Divine 
wisdmu; as the conclusions issuing frmu then}, not by any operose 
deduction, but a clear intuitive light, are the very nature of Divine 
knowledge,-if we distinguish those two attributes in God, I say, all 
these propositions of imluediate and indeulonstrable truth, if these 
be only so, because so understood by God, and so understood by God 
because he pleased so to have them, and not because there is an in- 
dispensable relation of harmony and proportion bet\'\' ixt the tern1S 
themselves; then it is a thing merely casual, and at the pleasure of 
God to change bis forIner appreheusions and ideas of those truths, aud 
to make their contradictories as evident, radical, and fundan1ental, as 
themselves but even now were; and so Divine wisdom and knowledge 
will be a various, fickle, and u1utable thing, a luere tumult and confu- 
sion. All these consequences infallibly flo
v &on1 this certain principle, 
that upon a changeable and uncertain cause effects must needs have 
a changeable and uncertain dependence. .And there is nothing im- 
aginable, in itself more changeable and uncertain, than will not regu- 
lated by the dictates of reason and understanding. 
If any deny these consequences and deductions, because they 
SUI)pose that God is luutable, and changeable; I answer, by bringing 
this as another absurdity, that if there be no indispensible and eternal 
respect of things, it will rob God of his inlluutability and unchange- 
ableness; for if there be no necessary dependence betwixt ullchange- 
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étbleness and }lerfectioll, what should hinder, hut that if God plea
e to 
think it so, it will be his perÎection to be changeable 1 And if will, 
as such, be the only principle of his actions, it is infallibly his perfection 
to be so. For it is the perfection of e\'ery being to act according to 
the principle of its nature, and it is the nature of an arbitrarious prin- 
ciple to act or not, to do or undo, upon no account but its own will 
and pleasure; to be determined and tied up, either by itself, or from 
abroad, is violent and contranatural. 
And therefore from tlus principle, that absolute and sovereign will 
is the spring and fountain of all God's actions, it was rightly inferred 
by a late pamphleteer, that God will one day damn all mankind, goo(l 
a1ul bad, believers and unbelievers, notwithstanding all his promises, 
pretensions, or engagcll1ents to the contrary; because this damning 
all mankind in despite of his faithfulness, justice, Inercy and goodness 
will be the greatest advancement of his sovereignty, will, and preroga- 
tive, imaginable. His words are, "God hath stored up destruction 
both for the I)erfect and the wicked, and this doth wonderfully set forth 
his sovereignty; llis exercising whereof is so perfect, that when he hath 
tied hÎ1nself up fast as may be, by never so many promises, yet it 
should still have its scope, and be able to do what it will, when it will, 
as it will." Here you have this principle improvc(l to the height. 
And however you may look upon this author as some new light, or 
ignis falulls of thp times, yet I assure you, in some pieces by him 
set forth, he is very sober and rational. 
In the next place, to deny the mutual respects and 1 o atione.ft rerum 
to be immutable and indispensible, will spoil God of that universal 
rectitude ,vhich is the greatest perfection of his nature: for then jus- 
tice, faithfulness, mercy, goodness, &c. will be but contingent and 
arbitrarious issues of the Divine will. This is a clear and undeniable 
consequence. For if you f'ay, these be indispensible perfections in 
God, for instance, if justice be so, then there is an eternal relation 
of right and equity betwixt every being, ..ind the giving of it that which 
is its propriety; if faithfulness, then there is an indispensible argument 
betwixt a prOlnise and the performance of it; if mercy, then therc 
is an ilnmutable and unalterable suitableness and harmony between 
an indigent creature, and pity and cOlnmiseration; if goodness, then 
there is an everlasting proportion and symmetry between fulness and 
its overflowing and dispreading of itself, which yet is the thing de- 
nied. For to say they are indispensibly so, because God understands 
them so, seems to lne e'"\treme incogitancy; for that is against the 
nature of all understanding, which is but the idea and representatioll 
of things, and is then a true and perfect Ï1nage, when it is exactly con- 
fonned to its objects. And therefore, if things have not Inutual respects 
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and relations eternal and indispensible, then all those perfections do 
solely and purely depend upon absolute and independent will, as will ; 
and consequently, it was and is indifferent in itself, that the contrary 
to these, as injustice, unfaithfulness, cruelty, malice, hatred, spite, 
revenge, fury, and whatever goes to the constitution of hea itself, 
should have been made the top and highest perfections of the Divine 
nature; which is such blasphemy as cannot well be named without 
horror and trembling. For in:stead of being a God, such a nature 
as this is, joined with omnipotency, would be a worse devil than any 
is in hell. And yet this is a necessary and infallible consequence from 
the denial of these lnutual respects and relations of things unto one 
another, to be eternal and unchangeable. 
And as by' the denial of these the nature of God is whoHy destroyed" 
so in the second place the Inind of lllan would have no certainty of 
knowledge, or assurance of happiness. He can never come to know 
there is a God, and consequently not the will and mind of God, which, 
if there be no intrinsical and indispensible respects and relations of 
things, lnust be the ground and foundation of all knowledge; for 
what means or argument should we use to find out or prove a Divine 
nature? It were folly and madness to sit down and consider the 
admirable contrivement and artifice of this great fabric of the universe ; 
how that all natural things seem to act for some end, though them- 
selves take no cognizance of it; how the sun by its Illotion and 
situation, or (which is all one) by being a centre of the earth's nlotion, 
provides light, and heat, and life, for this inferior world; how living 
creatures bring forth a most apt conlposure and structure of }>arts, 
and with that a being endued with adlnirable faculties, and yet them- 
selves have no insight into, nor consultation about this incomparable 
workmanship; how they are furnished with powers and inclinations 
for the preservation of this body, when it is once brought into the 
wor1(I; how, without previous deliberation, they naturally take in that 
food which without their intention or animadversion is concocted in 
their ventricle, tunled into chyle, tllat chyle into blood, that blood 
diffused through the veins and arteries, ,Ind therewith the several mem- 
bers nourished, and decays of strength repaired ;-1 say the gathering 
from all these, (which one woulel think were a ,-ery natural conse- 
quence,) that there is a wise Principle which rlirects all these beings 
unknown to you, in their several motions to their several ends, (sup- 
posing the dependence and relations of things to be contingent and 
arbitrarious,) were a picce of folly and incogitancy. For how can the 
order of those things speak a wise and understanding Being, which 
have no relation or respect unto one another; but their whole agree- 
ment, suitableness and proportion, is a mere casual issue of absolute 
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and independent will? If any thing lnay be the cause of any effect, 
and a proportionate mean of any end, who can infer infinite wisdum 
from the dependence of things, and their relations to one another! 
for we are to know that there is a God, and the will of that God, before 
we can know the 111utual haflllony or disproportion of things; and yet 
if we ùo not know these principal respects that things have among 
themselves, it is impossible we should ever C01ne to the knowledge of 
a God; for these are the only argmnents that any logic in the world 
can make use of, to prove any conclusion. But suppo
e we should 
come to know that there is a God, which, as I have denlonstrated, 
denying- the necessary and Ï1nmutable truth of COllllnon notions, and 
the indisl>ensible and eternal relations of things, is altogether impos- 
sible ;-however, let it be supposed ;-yet how shall we know that 
these con1mon notions and principles of natural instinct, which are 
the foundation of all discourses and argumentation, as certain and 
infallible truth, and that our senses (which with these forlner principles 
we suppose this Divine nature to have given us, to conn'rse with this 
outward world) were 110t on purpose bestowed upon us, to befool, 
delude, and cheat us; if we be not first assured of the veracity of God? 
And how can we be assured of that, if we know not that veracity is 
a perfection? And how shaH we know it is so, unless there be an 
intrinsical relation betwixt veracity and })erfectiol1 '? For if it be an 
arbitrarious l'e
pect depending upon the will of God, there i:::; no way 
possibly left \\ hereby we 
hould come to know that it is in God at. all. 
And therefore we have fully as Jlluch reason to believe that all our 
common notions and principles of natural instinct, whereupon we 
ground all our reasonings and discourse, are lnere chÏ1ueras to delude 
and abuse our faculties: and aU those ideas, phantasms, and apprehen- 
sions of our eternal sen
es, we imagine are ()cca
iuned in us by the 
presence uf out\vard ubjl2:cts, arc luere spt.'ctrmHs and gulleries, where- 
with poor mortals arc befooled and cheated; as that they are given 
us by the first Goodne
s and Truth, to lead U
 into the knowl{'dge of 
hitnself and nature. This is a clear anu evident cOllsequen('
, and can- 
not be deniecl by any that doth not cOlllplain uf darkness in the 
brightest and most l11eridian light. And here you have the founda- 
tions laid of the highest scepticisl11; for who can Hay he knows any 
thing, wheu he hath no basis on which he can raise any true conclusion! 
Thus you see the noble faculties of man, his lnind and tllulerstand- 
iug, will be to no end and purpose, but for a rack and torture; for 
what greater unhappiness or torn1ent can there be imagined, than to 
have faculties whose accOlnplishnlCnt and perfection consists in a due 
conformation unto their objects, and yet to have no objects unto which 
they 1nay be confof1ued? to have a soul mUlleasurably breathing after 
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the embraces of truth and goodness, aud after a search and enquiry 
after one anù the other, and to find at last they are but airy, empty, 
a.nd uncertain notions, depending upon the arbitrarious determinations 
of boundless anù independent will; which determinations she sees it 
heyond her reach e\yer to come to any knowledge of? 
Here you have likewise the true foundations of that we call rallti.çln ; 
for if there be no distinction betwixt truth and falsehood, good and 
f'\'iI, in the naÌl.{re of the things themselves, and we never can be 
aSRnred what is the 1nind and pleasure of the supreme and absolute 
will, (because veracity is not intrinsically, and et natura rei, a perfec- 
tion, but only an arhitrarious, if any attribute in the Deity,) then it 
infallibly follows, that it is' all one what I do, or how I Jive; and I 
have as much reason to believe that I am as pleasing to God, when I 
give nlyself up unto all filthiness, uncleanness, and sin; when I swell 
with pride, envy, hatred, aud malice, &c.; a
 when I endeavour with 
all my might and strength, to purge and purify nlY soul from all pol- 
lution and defilelllent, both of flesh awl spirit; and when I pursue tht-' 
mortification of alllny carnal lusts and inclinations. And I have fuUy 
as much ground and assurance that the one is the ready way to happi- 
ness, as the other. 
And this i
 another branch of the second absurdity, from the denial 
of the intrinsical and eternal respects and relations of things, that a 
man would not ha
e any assurance of future ]}appiness; for though 
it bp trne indeed, or at least we fancy to ourselves that God hath sent 
.Je
us Christ into the world, and by him hath nlaùe yery large and 
mnple prOlIlises, that whosoever bcIieves in hÏ111, and conforlns his life 
unto his precepts, shall be Inacle heir of the saIne inheritance and glory 
which Christ is now possessed of, and in\'ested with in the kingdolTI of 
his Father; yet what ground have we to believe that God does not 
intend only to play with, and abuse our faculties, and in conclusion to 
damn all those that believe and live as is above expressed; and tu 
take thenl only into the enjoyments of heaven and happines
, who 
have been the great opposers of the truth, and gospel, and life, and 
nature of Jesus Christ in the world? For if tllPre be nu eternal and 
indispensiblp relation of things, then there is 110 intrinsical evil in 
deceiving and falsifying, in the dalnning the good, or saving obstinate 
and contumacious sinners, (whilst such) notwithstanding any promises 
or threatenings to the contrary: and if the things be in themselves 
indifferent, it is an unadvised confiùence to pronounce determinately 
on either side. Yea, farther, suppose we should be assured that God 
is verax, and that the Scripture doth declare what is his mind and 
pleasure, yet if there be not an intrinsical opposition betwixt the being 
and not being of a thing at the same time, and in the same respect; 
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then Go(l can lTIake a thing that hath been (lone, undone, 
\nd that 
whatever hath been done or spoken, either by hinlself, or Christ, 
or his apostle, should never be done, or spoken by hhn or thenl ; though 
he hath come into the world, yet he should not be come; though 
he hath made these promises, yet that they should not be Inade ; tllough 
God bath given us faculties, that are capable of th
 cnjoY111ent uf ]}im- 
self, yet that he should not have given the})} us; and that yet we 
should have no being, nor think a' thought while we fancy and speak 
of all these contradictions. In fine, it were Ï1npossible we should know 
any thing, if the opposition of contradictory terms depend upon the 
arbitrarious resolves of any being whatsoever. If any should affirm 
that the tern1S of common notiol1ð have an eternal and indispensible 
relation unto one another, an<l deny it of other truths, he exceedingly 
betrays his folly and incogitancy; for these COlllDlon notions and 
principles are foundations and radical truths, upon which are built all 
the deductions of reason and discourse; and with which, so far as they 
have any truth in them, they are inseparably united. All these conse- 
quences are plain and undeniable, aud therefore I shall travel no farther 
in the confirmation of them. 
Against this discourse will be objected, that it destroys God's 
independency and self-sufficiency; for if there be truth antecedently 
to the Divine understanding, the Divine understanding will be a mere 
passive principlc, acted and enlightened by something without itself, 
as the eyes by the sun, and lesser objects which t]u:\ sun irradiates: 
and if there be lTIutual congruities and dependencies of things in a 
moral sense, and so, that such and such means have a natural and in- 
trinsical tendency, or repugnance to such and such ends, then will God 
be determine(l in his actions fronl something without himself, which 
is to take away his independency and self-sufficiency. The I)ardoning 
of sin to rel)enting sinners, seems to be a thing very suitable to infinite 
goodness and mercy, if there be any suitableness or agreement in things 
antecedently to God's will; therefore in this case will God be moved 
from abroad, and as it were determineu to an act of grace. This win 
also undern1Ïne and shake many principles and opinions, which are 
looked upon as fundanlentals, and necessary to be believed: it will 
unlink and break that chain and method of God's decrees which is 
generally believed amongst us. God's great plot and design from all 
eternity, as it is usually held forth, was to advance his mercy and jus- 
tice in the salvation of SOUlE, and damnation of others. 'Ve shaH 
speak only of that part of God's design, the advancement of his justice 
in the damnation of the greatest part of mankind, as being nlost 
pertinent for the improving of the strength of the objection against 
our former discourse. 
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That God may do this, he decrees to create man, and being created, 
decrees that Inan should sin; and because, as some say, man is a Inere 
passive principle, not able, no 110t in the presence of objects, to reduce 
}limself into action; ur because in the moment of his creation, as 
others, he was empowered with an indifferency to stand or fall; there- 
fore, lest there should be a frustration of God's great design, he 
decrees in the next place, infallibly to determine the will of n1an unto 
sin, that having sinned he Inight accomplish his dan1nation, and what 
he had first, and frOln all eternity in his intentions, the advancelnellt 
of his justice. Now if there be such an intrinsical relation of things, 
as our fOrIner discourse pretends unto, this design of God will be 
wholly frustrated. For it may seelU clear to every man's understand- 
ing, that it is not for the honour and advancement of justice to deter- 
mine the will of man to sin, and then to punish him for that sin unto 
which he was so determined; whereas if God's will, as such, be the 
only rule and principle of actions, this will be an accommodate means 
(if God so please to have it) unto his design. The sum is, we have 
seemed in our former discourse to bind and tie up God, who is an 
absulute and independent Being, to the petty formalities of good ana 
evil, and to fetter and imprison freedom and liberty itself, in the fatal 
and immutable chains and respects of things. 
I answer: This obj ection concerns partly the understanding of God, 
and partly his will. As for the Divine understanding, the case is thus; 
there are certain beings or natures of things which are logically 
possible; it implies no contradiction that they should be, although it 
were supposed there were 110 power that could bring thell1 into being; 
which natures, or things, supposing they were in being, would have 
Inutual relations of agreement or opposition unto one another, which 
would he no more distinguished from the things themselves, than 
relations are from that which founds them. Now the Divine under- 
standing is a representation or comprehension of all those natures 
or beings thus logically, and in respect of God absolutely possible, 
and consequently it must needs be also a comprehension of all these 
sympathies and antipathies, either in a natural or a Inoral way, which 
they have one to another: for they, as I said, do necessarily and im- 
nlediately flow from the things themselves, as relations do, posito 
fundamento et terlnino. Now the Divine understanding doth not 
at all depend upon these natures or relations, though they be its 
objects; for the nature of an object doth not consist in being mottV'll1J1. 
facullatis, as it is usually with us, whose apprehensions arp awakened 
by their presence; but its whole nature is sufficiently comprehended 
in this, that it is terminativum fac1lltatis; and this precisely doth not 
speak any dependency of the faculty upon it, especially in the Divine 
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understanding; where this objective, terminative presence flows fr0111 
the fecundity of the Divine nature: tor the things themselves are 

() far from having any being antecedpntly to the Divine understand- 
ing, that had not it been their exemplary pattern and idea, they had 
never been cr('
Üed, and being created, they would lie in darkness; 
(I s!Jeak of things that have not in then1 a principle of understanding, 
not conscious of their own natures, and that beauteous harmony they 
have among themselves) \vere they not irradiated hy the Divine un- 
derstanding, which is as it were an univ('rsal sun that discovers and 
disl)lays the natures and rpspects of things, and does as it were ùraw 
then1 up into its heau1s. 
To the second part of the objection, the strength whereof is, That 
to tie up God in his actions to the reason of things, destroys his 
liberty, absoluteness, and independency, I answer: It is no imperfec- 
tion for God to he determined to good; it is no bondage, slavery, or 
contraction, to be bound up to the etprnal laws of right and justice: 
it is the greatest illlpotency and weakness in thp world to have a 
power of evil, auel there is nothing so r1imuetricall y opposite to the 
very being and nature of God. Slat pro ratione 1:ohl1zla.ç, unless it 
be as a. redargution and check of imprudent and elaring inquirers, is an 
account nowhere ju
tifiable. The more any being partakes of reaSOft 
and understanding, the worse is the imputation of acting arbitrariousIy 
et pro inlperio. \Ve can pardon it in women and children, as thos
 
froIl1 WhOIl1 we do not expect that they should act upon any higher 
principle; but for a man of reason and understanding, that hath the 
laws of goodness and rectitude (which are a., the laws of the l\Iedes and 
Persians, that cannot be altered) ('ngraven upon hi
 111ind; for hinl to 
cast off the golden reins, ana to set up arbitrarious will for his rult
 
and guide, is a piece of intolerable rashness and presumption. This is 
an infallible rule, that liberty in the power or principle is nowhere a 
perfection, when there is 110t an indifferency in the t,hings or actions. 
about which it is conversant. And ther
fore it is a piece of our weak-- 
ness and inIbecility, that we have a nature so indetermined to what is 
gooù. These things need no proof, indeed cannot well be proved,. 
otherwise than they prove themselves: for they are of immediate' 
truth, and prove themselves they will, to a pure, unprejudiced nlÍnd. 
Our former discourse doth not infer any dependency of God upon 
anything without himself; for God is not excited to his actions by 
any foreign or extrinsical motives; wh at hedoes, proceeds from the 
etenlal immutable respects and relations, or reasons of things; and 
where are these to be found, but in the Eternal and Divine wisdonl? 
For what can infinite wisdOlll be, but a steady and innl10veahle COUl- 
prehension of all those na.tures anll r<.>1ations? ana therefore God in his 
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actions does not look abroad, but only consult (if I Inay so speak) the 
idea=, of his 0\\ n Inint!. 'Vhat creatures do, is hut the offering a par- 
ticular case, for the reducelnent of a general. principle into a particular 
action, or the presentment of an occasion for God to act according to 
the principles of his own nature: when we say that God pardolleth sin 
upon repentance, God is not moved to an act of grace from anything 
without himself; for this _ is a principle in the Divine wisdOln, that 
pardon of sin to repenting sinners is a thing very suitable to infinite 
goodness, and this principle is a piece of the Divine nature. Therefore 
when God upon a lJarticular act of repentance puts forth a particular 
act of grace, it is but as it were a particular instance to the general 
rule, which is a })ortion of Divine perfection; when it is said, "to 
him that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance," the 
lueaning is, he t1tat walks up to that light, and improves that strength 
that God hath already cOl1llnunicated unto hiln, shall ha\-e more abun- 
dant incOlnes of light and strength fronl God. It cloth not follow 
that God is moved from without to impart his grace: for this is a 
branch of Divine wisdom: it is agreeable to the infinite goodness of 
God, to take notice of, and reward the sincere, though weak endea- 
vours of his creatures after him; so that what is fr01n abroad, is but 
a particular occasion to those divine principles to exert and put forth 
themsel ves. 
Thus have we spoken concerning the truth of things, or truth in 
the object. It follows that we speak concen1ing truth in the :power 
or f.."lculty, which we call truth in the subject; which we shall dispatch 
in a few words. 
Truth in the power or faculty is nothing else but a conformity 
of its conceptions or ideas unto the natures and relations of things, 
which in God we Inay call an actual, steady, imlnoveable, eternal 
Omniformity, as Plotinus calls the Divine Intellect, Êv 7ráVTa, which 
you have largely described by him. And this the Platonists truly call 
the Intellectual \Y ord, fOl' here are the natures of all things, pure and 
ulunixed, purged fr01n all those dregs, refined frOln all that dross and 
alloy, which cleave unto thenl in their particular instances. All inferior 
and sublunary things, not excluding lnau hi1nself, have their excres- 
cences and defects; exorbitances or l)rivations are Inoulded ll}) in their 
very ffaIlle and constitutions. There is somewhat extraneous, hetero- 
genous, and preternatural in all things here below, as they exist among
t 
us; but in that other world, like the 1nost purely fined gold, they 
shine in their native and proper glory. Here is the first goodness, the 
benign Parent of the whole creation, with his umnerous offspring, the 
infinite throng of created being: here is the Fountain of eternal love, 
VOL. II. G 
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with all its streanlS and rivulets: here is the Sun of uncreated glory, 
surrounded with all its rays and bCalus: here are the eternal and 
indispensible laws of right and justice, the innnediate and indcu10n- 
strable princjples of truth and goodness: here are steady and im- 
mutable rules for all cases and actions however circumstantiated, froIH 
which the will of God, though never so absolute and independent, fronl 
everlasting to everlasting, shall never depart one tittle. Now all that 
truth 'that is in any created being, is by participation from this first 
understanding and fountain of intellectual light. And that truth in 
the power or faculty is nothing but the confoflllity of it
 conceptions 
or ideas with the natures and relations of things, is clear and evident 
in itself, and nece
sarily follows fron1 what hath been fornlerly provcll 
conccrning the truth of things thenlselvcs, antecedently to any under- 
standing or will; for things are what they are, and cannot be otherwise 
without a contradiction, and their 11lutual respects and dependcnces 
eternal and unchangeable, as hath been already shewed: so that the 
conceptions and idea::; of these nature
 and thcir relations can be only 
so far true, as they conforIn and agree with the things themselves, 
and the hanllony which they have one to another. 
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THE professional accomplishments, courage, and loyalty of 
this worthy clergyman, though eminent, were not in his time 
by any Ineans singular; but the personal adventures l1e was 
engaged in were of a nlore striking character than commonly 
diversified the lives of men of his sober profession, even in the 
turbulent seventeenth century. 
RICHARD ALLESTREE was born at U ppington, Shropshire, 
in 1619. Having received the first rudiments of education in 
a neighbouring seminary, (where he sat on the same form with 
Baxter), he was sent to the grammar-school at Coventry; and, 
in 1636, was placed at Christ Church, Oxford, under the tuition 
of the famous Richard Busby. Here his diligence and abilities 
quickly obtained the favourable notice of the dean, Dr. Samuel 
}'ell. Bishop Fell, the dean's son, (to ,vhose affectionate re- 
gard for their author ,ve are indebted for the editorship of 
Allestree's sermons, and for the memoir of his life, by which 
that adlnirable volume is prefaced), thus narrates Allestree's 
career at the university. "Six months," writes the bishop, 
"after his settlement in the university, the dean Inade hin1 
student of the college, which title he really answered by great 
and happy application to study, wherein he made remarkable 
progress; as a testimony and encouragement of which, so soon 
as he 11ad taken the degree of bachelor of arts, lIc was chosen 
lnoderator in philosophy, and had the elnployment renewed 
year by year, till the disturbances of the kingdom interrupted 
the studies and repose of the university." 
When, in 1641, the King sent out his cOlumission of array, 
Allestree was among the foremost of those loyal Oxford 
students wIlo closed their books, and appeared in arms for him. 
.After a short training under Sir John Biron, 11e joined Prince 
Rupert in the west, and was with the garrison at \V orcester 
when it was relieved by the prince, in the smart action of 
Powis Field. lIe then returned to Oxford, and for a 
eason 
resumed the student's gown. In this garb he had, llowever, 
6-2 
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an opportunity of doing the royal cause an hnportant service. 
Lord Say, entering th
 university ,vith a body of troops, 
plundered it of such plate and 1110ney as had not been pre- 
viously sent away for the }i:ïng's us
. In the absence of the 
dean and his fall1ily, who had withdrawn froln Christ Church, 
Allestree was left in charge of the college; and, by a dexter- 
ous use of his authority, disappointed Say's party of the prey 
they expected there. lIe so contrived, that neither in the 
college treasury, nor at the deanery, whither the enraged sol- 
diers hurried froln that aparttllent to \\Tea"'- their vengeance, 
was anything found beyond bare walls. The delinquent was 
Reized; but the plunderers, being suddenly recalled by the 
Earl of Essex, penllittcd hin1 to escape. 
.A.llestree was present at the battle of Edge I-lill. The 
ùay following that 1l1emorable contest, understanding that the 
King designed to lllarch to Oxford, he set forward to prepare 
the deanery of Christ Church for his 1\Iajesty's reception; but 
was made prisoner on the road, by a party from Lord Say's 
garrison at Broughton House. 'l'he royal anl1Y, howe,'er, 
presently cOBling up, the garrison surrendered, and Allestree 
was enabled to pursue his journey. 
Under the Ï111mediate protection of the }{ing's forces, Ox- 
ford was restored to confidence; presenting a singular union 
of the gaiety of a court, and the ruder bustle of Inilitary 
preparation, with peaceful acadelnical pursuits. At this 
period, the activity of Allestree was for a tin1e suspended, in 
consequence of his being seized with a pestilential disorder, 
,vhich had been bred by the crowded state of the city. Im- 
mediately on his recovering, though now a Inaster of arts and 
fellow of his college, he joined thp reginlent of students which 
had lately becn enlbodied for the ]{ing's service. The youth 
who had volunteered to fornl this corps, served without payor 
reward, in all the duties of COlnmon soldiers; frotn WhOlTI they 
differed, indeed, only in their lllore orderly behaviour, and in 
their unusual courtesy and honour towards those persons on 
whom they nlight happen to be quartered. Nor, even while 
in active service, were the more legitinlate functions of their 
academic station wholly laid aside. Frequently, we are told, 
Inight .Allestree be seen "ho]ding his tllusket in one hand and 
his book in the other, and lllaking the watchings of a soldier 
the lucubrations of a student.'I' 
III this eJUploynlcnt he continued till the llll'lancholy close 
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of the struggle: then, "betaking himself to that warfare to 
which his education had designed him, he entered orders at 
a time when there ,vas no prospect of temporal advantage, and 
when his being in the service of God threatened no less dan- 
ger than being in the service of the prince." Allestree took 
an active part, with every other enlinent menlber, in that ho- 
nourable testimony of attachment to the sovereign, which the 
university gave by their unanimous protest against the co- 
venant. In the visitation which followed, he was, of course, 
not overlooked. Of that discreditable transaction the follow- 
ing summary account is given in his life, by Dr. Fell: "The 
visitors being at last come with a second conlmission, having 
lost the first by overstaying in a long prayer and sermon the 
titne assigned for the opening of it, began their inquiry, and 
did it not, as one would have expected from men of zeal and 
godliness, with an inspection into vice and imlnorality; but set 
their whole affair upon the short issue of submitting to the 
authority of the parliament; and they who could prostitute 
their allegiance to their prince, and their oaths to the univer- 
sity and local visitors, though never so flagitious, were Ï1ulue- 
diately received to favour. All others, however meriting, were 
without farther regard proscribed; the method whereof was, 
to write the names of as many as they thought fit to sacrifice' 
at once, on paper, and affix it upon the door of 81. l\Iary"'s 
church; wherein was signified, that the persons there named 
were by the authority of the visitors banished the university, 
and required to depart the precincts thereof within three days, 
upon pain of being taken for spies of war, and accordingly 
proceeded against. By which practice, often repeated, the TIlen 
of greatest hopes and merit in the university were spoiled of 
all things, and not suffered to breathe the common air. So 
that within the COl1lpaSS of a few weeks, an almost general 
riddance was 111ade of the loyal pT1iversity of Oxford; in 
whose room succeeded an illiterate rabble, swept up from the 
plough-tail, fronl shops, and granlmar-schools, and the dregs 
of the neighbour university. Those of the ancient stock who 
were spared upon this trial, were afterwards cast off upon the 
second test of the engagement, till in the end there "rere left 
very few legitilnate 11lenlbers in any of the colleges." 
Allestree's turn to be expelled came about the Iniddle of 
July. lIe retired into his native county, and lived there as 
chaplain in the house of the honourable Francis Newport. 
Upon the death of his patron's father, Lord Newport, who 
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died in 
'rance, whither l1e had fled to avoid the violence of 
the party in power, Allestree ,vas sent over to secure the pro- 
perty of the deceased noblell1an. After the defeat and re- 
tirement of Charles the Second, the royalists having occasion 
for some intelligent and faithful messenger to the exiled prince, 
it appears that Allestree's successful arrangement of Lord N ew- 
port's affairs pointed ]1Ïm out as a fit agent for this delicate 
service. A mong other transactions, the negotiations respect- 
ing the n1eans of preserving the episcopal succession in the 
Church of England, ,vere entrusted to ]1Ïs management. lIe 
had succeeded in safely perf
rming several journeys, between 
the eager subjects of the King at home and his continental 
Inockery of a court, when, on returning fronl Brussels, in the 
winter of 1659, he was seized at Dover, conveyed in custody 
to London, and inlprisoned by a committee of the Council of 
Safety, in Lambeth l
alace. Here the severities he had to 
endure brought on a dangerous illness. But the dawn of bet- 
ter days for the loyal 111ajority of the nation was now plainly 
visible; and some leading men of the republican side, per- 
ceiving the rapid tendency of events towards a restoration, 
sought to recon1mend themselves to the future governll1ent, by 
procuring liberty for the imprisoned messenger; ,vhich was 
obtained after a confinement of six or eight weeks. 
Hastening down, as soon as he could escape from the 
capital, to his relations in Shropshire, he proceeded thence to 
pay a visit to his venerated friend Dr. I-Iamll1ond, at 'Vest- 
,vood; bu t had the grief of meeting the corpse of that excel- 
lent person, borne, in the hour of national jubilee, to the 
grave. Allestree had reason to be proud of his place in 
Hammond's estecln; for the author of the Practical Catechism 
had on his death-bed distinguished him an10ng his friends by 
the bequest of his library. 
After the llestoration, 1\lr. Allestrec ,vas made a canon 
of Christ Church: he likewise accepted one of the popular 
lecture
hips in Oxford, with the view of setting an example, 
]10W to turn those abused prefennents to a better purpose; 
but the salary he ordered to be distributed an10ng the poor. 
In October 1660, he took the degree of D.D., and wa
 ap- 
pointed one of the King's chaplains in ordinary. Soon after 
he \\raS chosen regius professor of divinity. A second canonry, 
with the living of Ewelm, attached to the professorship, no,v 
fallh1g to hinl, he presented E,velm to a friend, and assigned 
the profits of one of the stalls, in the first instance towards the 
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repairs of the college, and afterwards for the support of a 
decayed nlember of the society. 
His ultimate preferment was the provostship of Eton, 
conferred on him by the personal favour of the King, though 
not tin after two laymen had been designed to fill the vacant 
office. l\{r. Boyle had the offer, and declined it. A nomi- 
nation was then obtained for "\tValler; but the poet being, as 
a layman, rendered ineligible by the statutes, Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon refused to put the great seal to the grant. In 
every other situation the career of this mild and good man had 
proceeded "without cOIn petition or difference with anyone; ')"1 
but thi
, his latest, abode ,vas rendered more peculiarly plea- 
sant to him by the affectionate terms on ,vhich he lived with 
the society by whom he was now surrounded. Throughout his 
provostship, Eton College presented but one united family. 
There, accordingly, though solicited to fill a higher dignity, 
he resolved to pass his remaining days; his epitaph in the 
chapel of the college, truly affirming, Episcopates infulas 
eâdenl, industriá evitavit, quá alii antbiunt-that 11e shunned 
the episcopal dignity as anxiously as other lllen seek it. To 
Etoll he was a great benefactor. By his careful stewardship 
he relieved the finances of the college from a heavy incum- 
brance; he rebuilt the western side of the quadrangle, now 
the upper school; he obtained a grant under the great seal, by 
\vhich it was determined, that, for the future, six of the seven 
fellows s110uld be fìcholars who had been educated at Eton; 
and, by his reputation and good managemen t, he, in a few 
years, raised the institution from a depressed state to that 
prosperous condition fron1 which it has not since declined, 
and with reference to which, every lover of ancient learning is 
disposed to breathe an earnest Esto perpet'ltG. 
In 1679, perceiving his sight and health begin to fail, he 
resigned his chair at Oxford. C..her symptoms of decay 
quickly followed, terminating in dropsy. To obtain the best 
medical assistance, he repaired to London, where he ended 
his laborious and honourable career, on the 28th day of 
January, 1680. 
Dr. Allestree was more than merely a learned man and an 
accomplished preacher. The calamities of his time were 
attended with this benefit to the clergy, (to whonl an abun- 
dant share of then1 fell) that they enab]ed many individuals 
of. that body to gain such an experience of hU1l1an life, and to 
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cultivate such hahit" of business, :IS arc not easily acquired 
,vithin the ,valls of a college, or an1id the peaceful duties of a 
parochial cure. 'Ve are told, respecting this divine, that h(1 
,vas as well read in luen as in books. Nevertheless, through 
all thp vicissitudes of his life, he preserved his innocence, and 
]lis love of God and virtue. There was not in the ,\'orld, 
avers his biographer, "a luall of clearer honesty and courage." 
His modesty ,vas, at the same time, no less ren1arkable: "all 
his discourses ,vere ,vith deference and l"CSpect; spokcn with 
the ,veight ,vhich becolues a professor, but with the softness 
of a lcarner." One fault he had-the fault of his agc and 
his order-inordinate application to study: it was this, that 
deprived the church of "his services and his authority," 
1}lOJ.te (records his 1uonuluent) in21uaturâ. IIis constitution 
,vas by nature so vigorous, and so palpably yielded only to 
the ceaseless wear of 1uental toil, that this assertion seerns not 
inconsistent with the fact of his having survived his sixtieth 
anni versary. lIe ,\ as buried, and hi
 lTIOn U111ent still rCluains, 
in the chapel at Eton. 
There are extant, from the' pen of Dr. Allestree, Forty 
ð Y eJ"Jllolls, in two vols. fol. 1684, edited by Dr. Fell; of which 
the greater part ,vere preached, on various occasions, before 
the J\:ing, and Inauy of theln published in the author's life- 
time. These discourses are distinguished by a degree of 
yigour and vivacity, accordant with the stirring character and 
adventurous life of their author; by a thorough knowledge 
of Scripture; by correct logic, and profound thought; and 
by felicity of diction and illustration. In style they prt'sent 
a happy 1TIediu111 between the pedantic and stuffed sentences 
of SOBle of Allestree's imlTIcdiate predecessors, and the l11eagre 
flow of l110St modern sermons. In Bishop Barlow's .11liscel- 
laneous and weighty Cases of Conscience, is printed a judge- 
Dlent by Allestree on a case of divorce. ,V ood lllentions also, 
as a production of this author's, a tract entitled The Privileges 
of tI,e l1nivcJ.sity o.f O,v.f01"d in IJoint o.f visitation; but this 
tract has been likewise attributed to his friend Philip Fell, 
brother of the bishop, and a fello,v of Eton. 


ON F AITII. 
THE qualification "believe" is ab:solutely necessary to lllake men 
capable of any benefits from Christ. For in all such benefits as were 
to conle by lniracIe, it is well known what 81. l\Iatthew says of Naza- 
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reth, his own country, that "he did not many mighty works there, 
because of their unbelief" (xiii. 58). St. Mark expresses it,. " that he 
could there do no n1ighty work" (vi. 5), that is, he could 110t be 
inclined to work them, so as that he coulù or would be willing to do 
any, " saving that he laid his hand upon a few sick folk, an
l healed 
them." For though" signs are not," as St. Paul says," for believers, 
but for them that believe not" (1 Cor. xiv. 22), so that infidelity seems 
rather prerequired to them than belief, since they are done on purpose 
to convince. and work Inen to the faith, on which account S0111C werc 
ahvays wrought first, where he was not known, to raise men's opinions 
and eXIJectations concerning him, (which if they were heeded, so that 
they did work smne but beginnings of belief, he used to add more 
to increase that faith and confirn1 it,) yet where the first essays were 
ineffectual, and got no credit, there he did forbear; for such rendered 
thenlselves unworthy of them altogether; Iniracles \-vere lost upon 
them, not attaining that end which they were intended for: which was 
not for cOlnpassion to their sick to heal, or their dead to raise them; 
for then, as St. Chrysostom observes, he would have cured or raised 
thenì all; but for their conviction, to make faith of the divinity of his 
person and doctrine, and prevail with them to give themselves up to 
him, as to the Messiah: and therefore from all those who by the know- 
ledge or the fame of his great works were drawn to con1e to hÎ1n for 
help, he still requires profession of the faith they had concerning him; 
and just according to the measures of tl1at faith so he dispenses aid. 
Thus (M
att. ix. 28) the blind men that cried after hÏ1n and followed 
him for sight, he asks, " Believe ye that I aIn able to do this?" and 
when they affirmed, " Yea, Lord," he yields no more but this, " Accord- 
ing to your faith be it unto you" (ver. 29). But when the Canaanitish 
woman did believe even to importunacy and trouble, and her faith 
was such as would neither be shaken nor receive repulse, but wag full 
proof against Christ's arguments and his seeming reproaches, yea, 
made use of his upbraidings, urged them to her own advantage, and in 
spite of all resistance persevered, Christ could not then contain, but 
cried, "0 \Von1an, great is thy faith; be, it unto thee even as thou 
wilt" (l\latt. xv. 28). And on the other side, as, while Peter's courage, 
seeing Christ his luaster walking towards them upon the water, made 
hÍ1n desire to lneet hhn on the water too, accordingly it followe(l: while 
he did resolvedly obey his Master and rely on his assistance t1mt com- 
manded him, he was sustained, that confidence did buoy him up; but 
when a turbulent strong wind once shook his faith, when he began to 
fear and then to doubt, imlnediately he sunk OvIatt. xiv. 30). And 
all the reason in the world, that wIlen he doubted whether Christ 
would or were able to uphold hÍln in obeying him, though he had 
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pres
nt e"{pcrin1cl1t of hoth, he should be tllCl1 left to himself; when 
in the heÌaht of the success and the securities of n1Îracles he wa::; afraid 
o 
and staggered: since it was the whole design of n1Ïracles, and by con- 
sequence of that, to work faith, and it is the very essence also of 
faith to ab
ure us of God's power and his readiness to perform what- 
ever he hath pron1ised, how::;oever difficult. It was this very faith that 
gave denomination and acceptance to th(' Father of the faithful; for 
when Abrahalll was bid to offer up that Son in whonl he had received 
the promises that he should be the Father of Inany nations,-that faith 
hy which against hope he believed in hope, that it would come to pass, 
and staggering nut, considered neither difficulty, or rather natural in1- 
possibility, of what was prolnisen, o
òé 
tf"p
Øt], nor was curious to 
satisfy himself, or indeed eXalninc how it should or could be, as if 
he would nlodel God's perforlnances or his own expectation by the 
Ineasures of his comprehension of the means and method; but account- 
ing God was ahle, if all other 111ethods failed, "to raise him up from 
death," although he had no instance of that power (IIeb. xi. 19), and 
"being fully persuaded that what he had prolnised he was able also 
to perform,-therefore it was imputed to hiln for righteousness" (Rom. 
iv. 21, 22). Now as this faith that God was able, wa
 that faith which 
Inalh
 Ahrahanl apI)roved; and the like faith in Christ we see was 
that which nlade thenl capable of his l11iraculons assistances; so (those 
cures and miracles being elnblell1S, and indeed }Jledges of that greater 
cure, that tar Inore comprehensive miracle he undertook, and camp to 
work on lnankind,-the healing of their bodies not only shadowing 
out the healing of their souls, but also restitution of sight to the lJlind, 
InOVClnent to th(' lmne, and the like, being }Jartial essays of that 
resurrection which he pron1Ïsed, that was to restore all those to all, 
at once giving life to the dead), the like assurance of his power and 
readinpss to do all this, together with a full trust in hÌln, that whate\Ter 
difiìculties we encounter or il11agine, vet in the perfornlallce of his 
prmuises he will never fail those who seck after, a1ul pursue them 
in the ways that he hath chalked out to arrive at them ;-this faith, 
I say, is the first qualification that can Inake us capable of benefit 
by him: indeed, as it is the first, so it is the most intilnate and only 
active principle of all obedience, religion, and virtue. 
For when all Ï1npressions both of God hÌlnself, of good and evil, 
aud thcir after r
compence, were defaced, and though the linealnents 
of these things were wrought into Inen in their making, and the 
study of philosophy had refreshed the dying images; yet an inun- 
dation of corruption and debauchery had overspread all, so far a::; that 
Ahnighty God did think it needful that his Son should be incanlated 
to reveal again onr duty and teach virtue, and to give us an examplp 
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of it in his practice, even in the Inost 
evere and fata] instances, and 
after having suffered for it, and by that Ineans ransomed us frOln 
suffering for transgressing of our duty, then to rise again and ascend 
into glory, to assure the blessed recomllences of religion and obeilience, 
and the infinitely miserable returns of Ï111piety and vice ;-if, alÌer all, 
we either shall so far abhor the duty, as that we renounce these glorious 
obligations to it, turn away from the very proposal of all those advan- 
tages that are to crown it, and defy that ransom paid for theIn, disbe- 
lipve aU, count the1ll dreams, cheats or illusions; or however, if we 
cannot satisfy our8elves that those rewards or punishments are possible 
or likely, certainly it is 1110st inlpossible there can be a tenlptation of 
force to invite Inen to religion or to any virtue: this 111ethod of 
proposal of such infinite after recOlnpences to our faith, denlonstrateel 
by such n1Ïracles to evince the power anù their certainty, being the 
Inost vigorous struggle of Divine compassion towards man, the utmost 
attempt of mercy, which alone was hopeful since all others failed the 
trial, was his greatest strength apportioned to the full-grown wicked- 
ness of the world. 
At first, in one thousand six hundred years from innocence, the 
whole worlel was grown so bad, that God could find out but onp whole 
family to save alive; and he destroyed the rest for warning to all 
future generations: and yet in less than a quarter of that time ilnme- 
diately ensuing, there was again only one family, that of Abraham, 
which, out of all the world, he could think fit to take into his favour 
and his care. In whose posterity, although he exercised them with 
strange prodigies of sufferings and reliefs, and in the midst of miracles 
renewed his law to them, trained thenl up in that by all arts of punish- 
l11ents and rewards, kept theln as it were in constant discipline with 
present visible returns of plagues and death, for e\"ery act of diso- 
bedience; so that the whole sacred history is nothing but a current 
tide of Goers mercy and Israel's }1fovocations, their sin anù his punish- 
ing it; when fanline, pestilence, and war, all the separations which 
might be expected from the furnace of affliction, were utterly ineffec- 
tual, and the people were so settled 0' - their lees, that aU attempt 
to purify only fretted and disturbed, and it was necessary to rack them 
frOln those lees, and "elupty them fr01n vessel to vessel," so that 
the nation was carried captive in Babylon; even this digestion of 
seventy years together had no 1110rc prosperous effect, than the pre- 
ceding frustrate luethoJs: the return of the captivity brought also hack 
the former disobedience and infidelity. And" when the fulness of 
time was conle" that the l\lessiah should a})})ear, " and restore all things" 
(:\fatt. xvii. II), he came, as the Baptist called it, to "a generation of 
\'ipers" (l\Iatt. iii. 7). 'V hen "the light shone in darkness, the dark- 
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ness comprehended it not." 'Vhen" he can1e unto his own, l1Ïs own 
reccived hin1 not" (John i. 3, II). So that, as St. Luke eXIJresses it, 
"'Vhen the Son of n1an Caine, he did not find faith in the earth." 
'Vhere the fairest steps were madc to belief, it was exceedingly faint 
and iluperfect: his very disciples" ere" of little faith," as our Saviour 
COlnplains (l\Iatt. vi. 30, &c.) Nor was this frailty superseded in the 
more established growth of Christianity. Though we hear, in the 
book of Acts, of multitudes of them that believed (iv. 32), yet we hear 
also of some that opposed then)seh 9 cs, "contradicted, and blasphelned" 
(xiii. 45), others there were who" n1ade shipwreck of the faith" (1 Tim. 
i. 19), and others that doubted, and werp navering, and "weak in 
faith," (Rmn. 
iv.) And so it is \0 this day. 'Vhat St. Paul said to 
the Corinthians (1 Cor. iii. 1, 2), every preacher of the gos})cl has to 
say unto the greatest part of his flock, " I, brethren, could not speak 
to you as unto spiritual, but as unto ramal, evcn as unto babes in 
Christ; I have fed you with 11lilk, and not with nleat, for hitherto ye 
were not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able." The Christian 
flock n10re partakcs of the folly and weakness of sheep, than the inno- 
cencc. The faces of both tend to the earth,-intent on their pasture, 
where they n1ay range and fced with plenty and delight. In the 
grea.test part of professors with their faith ther(' is 111ixed unbelief, 
so as smnetimes to preponderate, for the 1n05t part to alloy and 
weaken it. 
Nor though it should be granted that thc 1110tivcs and the means 
of Christian faith are of thclnselves Fufficient to convince the 1ninds 
of men, that the revelations of the gospel are frOln God, 
o far as that 
there can remain no }llace for any reasonahle douht or scruple, nor by 
consequence plea for excusing them who give not up their faith to 
it, yet, notwithstanding all this evidence, arising from those means 
and n10tives, still nlany of the things to be believed are so inevident, 
for they are 1nysteries, and are wrapped up in such obscurity, that they 
astonish and affright apprehension; and while the 1nind is swallowed 
up in the abyss of such dark contemplations, whatever light strikes in 
fronl motives, yet the mind is mazed so, that, if it assent, it cannot 
be without suspicion, and son1e fear, and trel11uIously: and difficulties 
often so distract the understanding, that it cannot settle, but is loose 
and wavering. 
Now, as in the contests that often happen in us betwixt the ten1- 
poral interpsts and pleasures of this world and the eternal blessednesses 
of the next, in those that are sincerely satisfied of the real infinite 
disproportion betwixt then], yet if any present object, that does flatter 
appetite with strong delight or other satisfaction, chance but to surprise 
a man so far as that his present whole attention be engaged upon 
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it, and it be not called off, nor the will apply the understanding to 
consider anù cOlnpare the other interests, the everlasting ones, and 
weigh thenl both together, it is certain he will yield against his con- 
science to satisfy his sinful inclination; for to that his surprised appetite 
applied bin1, and that application did detenuine him; (there lJeing no 
way to resist the forcible assaults of present things that strike the 
Inind with vigour, if the will, some way excited, do not frequently 
engage the understanding to contelnplate on, advert to with intensive- 
llPSS, even with all its might, thuse blessednesses which God's promises 
propose to our belief, that so the Inind, by reason of its constant con- 
versation with them, may 110t fail to call then1 up on all occasions, 
and bring them into the comparison, with any present thing that does 
allure, and then those will preponderate without fail,)-so, in the other 
objects of our faith, the Inysteries, and generally in all objects whatso- 
ever, where the understanding does not reach the nature, so as to 
discen1 and look into the truth of theIn, if there be argulnents that 
Inake a fair shew and flatter natural reason by cOlnplying with its 
principles, which oppose that truth, and with their dit1ìculties Inaze 
and appal the understanding, its assent cannot be settled firmly on 
the truth, unless the evil cause the understanding to busy and apply 
itself so to the argul11Cnts and n10tives of its credibility, that it find 
a ])rinciple whereon to bott0111 its persuasion, such as that it can COlll- 
pare with, and oppose to those objections, an(l find reason to adhere 
to it against them; such as this, "God hath said it." So that although, 
on one side, subtle reasonings seeln to cOlnmit a rape upon n1Y under- 
standing, and against belief ahnost force Iny assent, yet on the other 
side God's own authority, of which I have no cause to doubt (if I advert 
sincerely to the motives of its credibility, for we supposed that) is of 
strength sut1ìcient to secure Iny faith, and will never suffer it to faint 
at such objections, as I know arise only frOln ignurance and want 
of I)rinciples to judge by, and frOll1 the incùluprehensibility of the 
object. Now if the will do constantly engage the understanding tInts 
by frequent application to such principles, human reason, howsoever 
apt to be rebellious, will be easily subdued aB(l brought into captivity 
to the obedience of faith, and our belief will be unshaken; so that the 
will is justly said to have a signal interest in, and influence on our 
faith. To make which good, I might produce councils and schoolnlen; 
but it shall suffice D1e that the Scripture says, that "with the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness" (Rom x. 10), . an(l it is required 
that man" believe with an his heart" (Acts viii. 37), and it is caned 
"an evil heart of unbelief in departing from the living God" (Heb. 
iii. 12) ; and for that rea
on, to believe i::; anlongst God's precepts: faith 
iR 8trictly commmlded, anù a great ble::;
ed reward proposed to it, 
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and infidelity is threatened with eternal torments. Now conll11ands, 
rewards, and punishmcnts, are such things as cannot be IH'oposed but 
to the will, and are not at all made to Inove the understanding, which 
nHlst needs assent exactly ae; it judges, and must judge according 
to appearance of objects; and you may as "ell desire a stone to fall up 
to heaven, or the senses to pcrcei,.e that which they have no sense of, 
as the understanding to believe against its judglnent, or to judge in 
contradiction to what appears to it. 
ow this being granted, that the 
heart hath such a vital influence upon our fhith, and that the wiU 
contributes so much to believing, by prevailing ",ith the und
rstanding 
to contcl1lplate on, and frequently converse with, and ,\ ith great adver- 
tency attend to, those Didne and heavcnly objects, and the Inotives 
to believe thenl ;-it does therefore follow,- 
Secondly, that whatsoever does engage the heart and take the will 
off, so as they do not cause this application of mind, must needs weaken 
and enfeeble faith; for it withdraws that that should nourish and give 
vigour to it, and Inakes way for llilbelief. Now here, alas! if 1 should 
only name the several Ünpediments upon tIus account, the avocations of 
the heart, it would be endless. But, to say nothing of particulars, 
whose state of life, either through th(' necessitie
 of their condition or 
the trouble of it, or through a disorderly uneasy temperanlCnt of body, 
or disease, though all or each of these lllay keep the u1Ïnd aln10st ill a 
perpetual disturbance, or at least in great inaptitude to such spiritual 
application, if there be not strict watch kept to seize all lucid intervals; 
to pass these, and only touch at two occasionb in the general. And, 
The first is the understanding; which, if it be apt to be reJigiousIy 
scrupulous in little things, as for the 11108t }Jart scrupleH rise about such 
only, whether through weakness of judgnlCnt, credulity, and either 
little probabilities that work upon that, or the arts of seducing teachers, 
or else, especially, which is most consequent upon any close affliction, 
scruples rise through applications of God's jurlgnlellts, or interpretatioH 
of the incOlllprehensiblc procedures of his })rovidence; if these scruples 
COlne to work upon the understanding, so as that it usually entertains 
the will with no proposals else, which happens very frequently, and if it 
ùoes thus even till the will delight itself in these its self-tormelltings, 
and engages the whole man in a continual converse with theIn, so that 
he conlCS to love to aggravate his fears against hinlself, and wilfully 
retains thenl, and dwells on thelll, will not bl' diverted fi'0111 such 
thoughts, which do 110t only with these their en venOlned darts stab and 
wound the mind perpetually, and the poison of them drinks up his 
spirits, but they wound his faith: as, when those scruples are in great 
111CaSltre, and grown strong, they use to break out into biasphen1Ïes and 
llcsl)cration; so all less dcg-recs also in their lu"o}Jortion raise doubts in 
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rnpn, not as to their own condition only, but as to Goù's attributes, and 
works, and dealings with mankind, which corrupt, and ulcerate, anù 
poison their belief, and it bcconlcs languid, feeble, and unsteady. 
But, secondly, that which universally takes off the heart or will frOlD 
causing this so necessary application to the objects an(l the motives of 
our faith, is the lower appetite with its passions. For in man's life, 
w}1Ìch is so perfectly dramatic, and in which the world is always shifting 
scenes, there happens an infinite variety of either prosperous delightful, 
or cross sad accidents, which so goad and stimulate the affections, raise 
such ebullitions in the blood, and such impetuousness in the motions 
of the appetite, that the will is hurried along with then} with a blind 
precipitation and a headlong fury; and by consequence, it fares so with 
the faculties upon the satisfactions of those appetites. Now, in this rout 
and confusion it is not possible the understanding can attend to spiritual 
applications; and if this hapIJel1 frequently, then it being frequentl} 
tlms diverted, and its conversation with affairs of faith nluch broken uff, 
!ieldom reflecting on them, and so being very unaccustolned to those 
thoughts, all the ilnpressions grow faint, languish, aud decay; tIle 
lllotives have no force, and consequently the belief itself is loose, and 
scarce hath the assurance of a thin opinion, if it were examined. Anù 
of all this the experience is so dreadful, that we daily see, if men go on 
so far as to indulge their appetites habitually, that their minds being 
thereby taken altogether off frOln the other conten1plations, they come 
to have 110 love to them, no regard at all, cannot well endure to think 
or hear uf them; and are therefore given up by God's just judgn1ent, 
such as was foretold long since, (2 Thess. ii. 10, 11,) "to strong delu- 
sions to believe a lie;" even a lie of that eternal dislnal consequence, 
that virtue and religion, and the blessed expectation of it, are mere 
trumpery, and renounce those truths whereby they should be saved. 
Hut I design' not to prosecute this to that height; it sut1ìceth, we 
having seen how the heart being by such means engaged, and ceas- 
ing to employ the understanding upon heavenly things, and on the 
motive to believe thenl, and the L1,ith of them, COlnes so to lose all 
vigor, as not to be recovered if there be not some assistance to the will, 
that may be able to take off that ravenous inclination which it hath to 
present satisfactions, and that gross torpid stupidity it labours under 
towards future things, and withal excite an(1 inflame it with desires 
after that "far Inore exceeding and eternal weight of glory," and 
hesi{les remove all those other impedhnents of our belief which I have 
Inentioned. \Vhich assistance fronl what hand it is to be expected, and 
IJOW it effects all that, I must next declare. 
Now, that the birth, and growth, and strength of faith, (that faith, 
I say, that is effectual tu salvation,) is all fron1 God, fr01u the preventing 
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and assisting graces of his Spirit, is a doctrine whic11 the scripturp is 
abundant in. It is the "gift of God," 81. Paul saith, (Ephes. ii. S), 
and Christ says, " No lnau can COine to me" that is, believe in DIe, 
"except the Fathcr which has sent DIC draw hinl" (John vi. 44), i. ('. 
those preparations of the heart by which Illen are disposed to conle at 
God's call and receive his gospel, whereas uthers Wh01ll it is equally 
:proposed to, and who alike understand it, will not conIC, arc the efTect of 
his good grace; and in that rC8I)cct such are said to be ùrawn by the 
Father, and to be taught of God, (vel'. 45) and (vcr. û4,) speaking to 
his followers, and telling thenl that" there are some of you that believe 
nut," though they had all the Inethods of conviction, having heard his 
preaching and 
een his Il1iracles, ä
 well as others; yet some uf thclll 
noh\ ithstanding not believing, he adds, (vcr. û5,) " therefore I said unto 
you, that no man can COlllC unto Ine, e
cGpt it be given hÎ1u of my 
Father." All the other nlCans and Illotives, if alone, }-)revail not. "I 
have })lantcù, Apollos watered, but it is GOll that giveth the increase," 
(1 Cor. iii. ô). I U(:'Cù not say, thi
 i:s the ooctriue uf the Church of 
Englallll; it is so of the Latin and Grcek Churches; and on t11Ìs 
account of the necessity of grace and the assistance of God's Spirit in 
believing, the whole Church of Christ hath universally Inailltailled a 
war against Pelagius anlI his followers. It is nlore expedient to show 
what he doth, and how he does proceed in doing it; how he ren10ves 
those hinderances of faith I nlCntioncù, in each faculty both of the will 
and understanding. 
First, as to the understanding: that he doth cnlighten and dear it 
into the discerning of those heavcnly truths, appears, since David therefore 
prays, " Open thou Illine eyes, that I may beholù the wondrous things 
of thy law" (Psalnl cxix. IS,) and (vel'. 27) " Make 111e to understand 
the way of thy })recepts." It should seClll, he apprchenùed wonderful 
nliraculous dispensations in God's discoveries of himself and of his \\'ill 
to Ulan, besides those of his nature; his transcendent goodness also in 
the pardoning our sin
, in giving us such excellent precepts, in assisting 
us to the performance. in accepting uur imperfect obedience, and in 
preparing everlasting blessed glory to reward and crown it. Non, tJlat 
he n1Ïght discern all these so sensibly as to be ravished anù transported 
with them, so as that he nÜght be wrought on to adore the blessed 
Donor of all these, and cling to him alHl theln with the close and in- 
separable unions of faith and love; he therefore prays that God would 
open his eyes, enlighten and r01Iove all those degrees of darkness that 
relllained within hiln, quicken and enliven all 11Ïs faculties, give hirn a 
vital sense and relish of all those things, Inake hinl understand thenl, 
that believing thenI he might adhere to theln. And since the scripture 
says, that" with the heart man helieveth unto righteousness," so it also 
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therefore says, that Goel dops 
'givc an heart to understand" (Deut. 

xix. 1), and, H the Lorù opened Lydia's heart, that she attended to the 
things that werc spoken J' (Acts xvi. J 4); thus preventing unbelief, 
which, as I showed you, COlnes for want of such advertency. 
And, as to the will; that "God works in us to will,
' is express 
scripture (Phil. ii. 13). And if we 8hullid only put the understanding 
in that case, wherein, as we before demonstrated, it is needful that the 
will enp:age it to make applications of the spiritual objects, when the 
man is not a:-; yet Liassed or corrupted, hut is only languid and indif- 
ferent and unconcerned, yet then there is an absolute necessity the 
Spirit should cause it; for if the will be itself a faculty indifferent and 
ti"ep, there must be some pre\Tenient I'roposal" thought, or motiou, that 
nmy determine or fix it; and to will what it ought, it therefore HUlst 
have SOllle good lllotion or proposal, such as win prevail with it. Now 
such }Jl"oposals and nlotions come not frOln itself, the will does not pro- 
pose to itself, it cannot think, or luake the motion; and the understand- 
ing-, which, as the case is put, does need a resolution of the will thus 
to engage it, is not therefore qualified to luake the motion sufficient and 
of force; for then it could and would apply itself without the will's 
engaging of it : DUlch less is it qualified, when the will, drawn in by the 
affections of the luwer appetite, hath applied the understanding to con- 
verse with sensual objects, a11l1 by doing so it is altogether stained with 
their impressions and images, and hath few others to excite or entertain 
itself ,,-ithal. In either case, since neither understanding nor the will 
is aLlf', there is nothing therefore but God's grace that does it, by so 
}Jrcsenting objects and occasions, and disposing circUlllstances, in soft 
and congruous seasons, as with the assistance of his overshadowing and 
incuhating on them, may be sure to hatch SOUle inclination and desires 
that way in the understanding- and will both. lIe does all by these 
means upon all occasions of Divine truth heard, or read, or nleditated 
on, by I1Ìs applying intimately to the Inind the motives of believing, and 
to help thp c,-idence hy bn'aking in ul)on it with hi
 own illun1Ïnations" 
which discon'r to the soul tIlt, heauty of God's proDli:;es, and make it 

et" how infinitely ad\"êlutaCTcous thpv are to it, Tillts he fills it with 
. 1":1 . 
tllO:'\f' beauteous imag-e
, then hacks the thoughts with their allurelnellts, 

o as tImt th{'
 lon
 to hover and to dwplI upon them. This animate
 
them into cheerful practice of all performances that tend to them. Then 
he scatters, as it were, some gleams of future glory, shedding flashes 
uf it in tbe joys of conscience, arising frOln the sense both of God's 
('ncOUl'agelnellts and assistances to duty, and of the delights result- 
ing from thp faithful sincere practice of it ; and by this joy quieting the 
conscience, if it either raise fears frOlu the apprehension of God's 
dealin

 in the
(' out\\ ard tlJinp'
. or ('l
p if it be scrulJulous in little 
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things to the (1i
tnrLance of his faith; convincing it, that conscicnce is 
not to accuse, or e1sp excuse, but by the Ineasures of sincerity or in- 
sincerity in known real duty; not from the events or dispensations of 
God's providence on onc Ride, nor on the other, in little things wherein 
there is no Ian to guide us, and which only prejudice or seduction can 
Inakc doubtful, assuring us "the kingdOln of God is not nleat and 
drink," indifferent rites, " but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
IIoly Ghost U (Rom. xiv. 17). Thus, as St. Paul says (IIcb. vi. 4), 
" they that have tasted of the heavenly gift," thc c01l1fort of the pardon 
of their sins, and, consequent to that, the peace of consciencp, ana 
(ver. 5) "of the good word of God, and of the powers of the world to 
come," have intilnate e}l.perÌ1nental relish of the gOS}Jel promises; those 
powers of heaven, those omnipotent forces God hath prepared" to cast 
down" evpry reasoning or " ilnagination ,. that should rise against the 
Christian doctrine, and "bring every thought to the ohedience of it U 
(2 Cor. x. 5). All which are said to be efrected there in then1 who had 
been "lnade partakers of the IIoly Ghost." 
By these means, therefore, he enflall1es the will, I::iets it all on fire 
with ardcnt love to God, and his rewards, and consequently to his ser- 
vice in all the works of piety and virtue, and endued with fifln and 
t5ettled resolutions of adhering to hill1 in faithful constant practice of all 
this. And thus Christ by his Spirit, as he was the author, the" beginner 
of the faith," which he is stylcd (Heb. xii. 2), so hy the same he is the 
" finisher" and the completer of it. 
He was thc author, as that testimony which the Spirit gave by 
miracles did evince the infallible certainty and the divinity of the doc- 
trine to the world; for the Spirit is said to ".bear witness to it" by those 
signs and wondcrs (IIeb. ii. 3), and those signs are called the" delnon- 
strati on of the Spirit U (L Cor. ii. 4), that which did irrefragably prove 
and demonstrate aU the dOl'trine of the gospel, and Inake certain L1.ith 
of it; and in this s('usc it is, that faith is truly said to be resolved into 
the testÏ1nony of the Spirit. So also by the same he is the finisher, by 
the graces, the })reventings and excitings, the o\'crshadowings and assist- 
ings of that Spirit working in us a firm 
incer(' adherence to that faith 
and the obedience of it ; which, whcn it is wrought, faith hath attained 
that height, and in that degree, that i
 to make us capable of those 
bencfit
 which Christ hath prOlnispd to hestow on true bclic,'crs. 
.Faith, as the son of Syrach docs dcfine it, is ÜpX'1 KO:\À';(T(W
 TOÛ 
8eoû, the principle of dcaviug to God, that which knits and joints ns 
to hÏ111 : and St. Paul saith as Inuch, when he makes the formality of an 
evil heart of unbelief to consist in "departing from the living God;" 
and to faith, by whid] thc just IHust li,'c, opposcs "drawing back," 

linkillg away for fear of (langeI' or affliction (Ileh. x. 3R). 
() that 
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accor(l ing as that cleaving and adherpncy must be firm and indissoluble, 
so we are to judge of faith. 
nut, secondly. it is certain this adherency lnnst be without waver- 
ings (James i. 6, 7): "But let hin1 ask in faith, nothing wavering; 
for let not that luan" (him that wavers) "think that he shall receive 
any thing at the hands of God." A :firm and infallible assurance of 
God's prOlnises, a confident expectation of a grant to his })etitions, 
though the po\'"er of l)rayer be ahnast omnipotent on that account, 
(" 'Yhat things soever yc desire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive 
theIn, and ye shall have theIn," 
Iark xi. 24); yet those are not Incant 
by faith here; for the person that is bid not to expect a grant, is here 
supposed to think and to be confident he shall receive it: but the 
prayer here spoken of is for wisdOln, how to behave oneself in tilues of 
chance and danger, or amiction for the truth's sake, in these" trials of 
his faith" (,.er. 3). Now that he may obtain that wisdom, he is bid to 
ask for it of God; but he is also bid to "ask" it "in faith, nothing 
wavering ;" i. e. he lnust COlne to God for it with :firln adherence to hÌ111, 
with dependence on hÌ1n only, and a mind resolved, whatever happens, 
to stick fast to hÏ1n ana his commands and methods, not to labour or 
accept deliverance on terms not allowed by God and a good conscience; 
he 1l1ust not waver betwixt duty and security, nor be doublenlinded, so 
as to apply now to Christ and religion, now to worldly carnal politics. 
Such" doubleminded" men, that have a mind to God and their duty, 
but a Inind also to safety, interest, or some other satisfaction, "are 
unstable," are divided betwixt two, not knowing which to turn to, now 
taking one, now the other, do not stick to God; they are not faithful. 
It is not !Sound faith where there is not a resolved and settled cleaving; 
such false-hearted wavering ulcerates and gangrenes all. 
But then, thirdly, where there is that firnl sincere adherency to 
God and duty with such a dependence on hitn, there is faith that is 
effectual to the ends of faith: for this is true faith, that works and is 
consummated by love, and that begets an efficacious hope, by that hope 
works out the "purifying of ourselves as God is pure," and, conse- 
quently, does entitle us to " see God.,jt 
I know there are some, who, besides the certainty of adherence, do 
require an absolute certainty of evidence, affirming there is no true 
faith, but such as stands on a clear resolution into principles 1110re 
evident and certain than those propositions are which are 1l1ade out to 
us by demonstration, than any principles of sciences; which })rinciples, 
since they are Inore necessary than that first one, "That which is, is," 
and the contrary to then1 more inlpossible than for the same thing that 
is, to he and not to be at tne same time nhile it is, by consequence 
cannot hut infuse greater necessity and certainty into OUf faith, than 
7- 2 
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there is in the kllowleJge of those propositions; so that it is impo:;siLI
 
for hinl that is a true believer to say, "Lord, I helieve ; help thou lll
 
unbelief." 
I shall not put it to the question, whethpr the rule of faith be fi1'ln 
and hnmoveable, or the principle which true belief must be resolved 
into, is the most infallible and upcessary ; for all tho
e who resolve their 
faith into God's revelation, and make his wurd the rule, Blust needs 
assert all that. .\lHl whl'rpas it is affirlllcd, that the lllOtives lai<l in 
second causes by God"s providence to perslUule Inen to t'll1hrace the 
faith, nlust be such as of their OWll nature cannot fail to conclude poinb 
trli(
; if they Inean they cannot choose but be sufficicnt to conclude that 
they are bllCh as uught to be belie\geù, that is, a:sscnteù to a
 true; yet 
so far, and in that Inallner, as God intended that they should concludt>, 
that is, hy the assistant grace and influence of his Holy Spirit, so far 
in that luanneI' I will grant they couId not fail to be conclusive. llut 
that GOll intended thev should be conclusive to us themselves with the 
evidence of such 11letaphysical necessity, so that by consequence they 
cannut but infuse a greater certainty and evidence into that assent that 
IHust be given to the l)oints of f..'lith, than there is in those propositions 
that are first in science; and where there is not such necessity, certainty, 
and evidence raised Ly clear resolution into principles luore evident, 
certain, antI necessary than those are, there is not that faith which is 
alone, is true; and, consequently, that all true faith must assent with 
tlle highest evidence, necessity, and certainty;-tl1is, I say, may be 
grallh>d, when it shall be 111ade appear how it is possible that God can 
variously deal to Inen the lueasure of faith, if every true believer 111USt 
n{'eds have the greatest fullest Ineasure; or how any Inan that hath faith, 
and by consequence is certain most infallibly, can Le weak in faith, or 
have his faith increase, so as that it lnay grow exceedingly and wax 
very strong, even till it C01ue to full assurance and plerophury: all 
this, I say, is not impossible, if all true faith ha\Te essentially thi
 
plerophory, this highcst most infallible certainty and cvidence. But it 
is certain that God variously deals the measure of faith (R01n. 
ii. 3), 
that there are those who have faith, and yet are "weak in faith" 
(Rom. iv. 19; xiv. I), that have their" faith increased" (Luke xvii. 5), 
so as that it grows exceedingly (2 Thess. i. 3), "waxes very strong" 
(Ronl. iv. 20), even to a "full assurance" (Heb. x. 22). 
l\:loreover, if those principles and motives blazed with such an evi- 
dence, so bright a lu
tre, of 80 cogent a necessity, can any luau believe 
that God would think it Heedful to a1'1n that necessity with strict pre- 
cepts, fortify it with the aids of his own Holy Spirit, and cternally 
reward obedience to a 1110st invincible necessity? Dare any man 
illlagine God could bp so Hportive in commanding-, as on pain of C\Ter- 
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lasting torlnellt to cngage us to belicve, that that which i
 existent is 
existent, or that the sun ùoes shine at bright noon-day, when we heholrl 
it so as that we cannot but see it? (it is our author's own instance), or 
to assent to these must there be the graces and assistance of the Holy 
Ghost? or to believe the sun shines, when it docs, is that a faith that 
is fit to be rewarded with etcrnal light and glory? In fine, since that 
the only certainty of faith which is cffectual to the cnds of faith, is 
the certainty and firmness of adherency to God awl Christ, and to our 
duty, without which all other certainty, however infallible, can but help 
toward our condemnation; and since where the Holy Spirit and his 
graces intervcne not, bo\\ ever evident men fancy that their principles 
and ulotives are, their way of resolution demonstrative, there will be no 
true faith; and where he works with his graces, though they were not 
so infallible and bright, yet the adherency is firm, the faith true and 
saving; therefore there appears no evident necessity of such pompous 
}Jrinciples and ways of resolution of our faith. For I would only ask, 
for whose sake, and on whose account it is so needful that these 
motives, principles, and ways of resolution should be so infallibly certain, 
c\'ident, and necessary? Those that do elnbrace the faith sincerely 
and are saved, or those that do not give their hearts up to it, anr1 so 
perish in their unbelief i! As to these, since besides all argunlents in- 
ternal to the doctrine, outward testilTIOny (the only argUlnent in matter 
of fact) in its behalf is far greater and mOl'e pregnant than there is for 
any other fact that ever was; such as, humanly speaking, is Ï1npossible 
not to be true; nor could there ever yet be found a rational exception 
or just ground of doubt against it, so that it is hnpossible but they 
must be convinced in reason, that it is most irrational not to assent; 
those, therefore, that do wilfully resist their understandings and their 
reason, and withal God's ordinary 111cthods of conviction, and so put a 
bar against his graces and his Spirit, since ll1uch more than was enough 
was done for theln, they are without excuse; and since they did defy 
what was more than sufficient in itself, and so resist God's methods 
also, there is no pretence or reason for Inore helps of C\-idence on their 
account. As for the other, those that givl' themselves up to the guid- 
ance of their light and reason and Ahuighty GO(l's convictions, and 
arc luade partakers of the lIoly Ghost, it is most certain that his I-Ioly 
Spirit will do all that is needful to cOlnplete their faith, and make it 
certain to salvation; so that there is no necd on their behalf of such 
self-evidence of principles and motives to infuse such nletaphysical 
certainty into their faith. And yet this certainty of faith not - only is 
the ground on which alone is built infallibility, wherever that is to be 
placed, for they are not agreed about it, and indced, there were no great 
need to assure their faith into such certainty; but, besides, })oor we, 
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becaUSt. we do not take upon us to as::,ert dOgInatically the necessity of 
sueh Inost infallible certainty, not only are unchurched, but unchris- 
tened, concluded, heyond all possihility of evasion, not to l1ave truc 
faith, nor be truly f:lÏthful: an heavy Ï1uputatioll; therefore, I crav
 
leave a littlc to consider it in one word, not desiring to reflect on others, 
but to justify ourselves; for in truth, God knows, we \\ ould as willingly 
go to hcaven as Ollr neighbours, where we know we cannot be received 
without truc f
tith. 
Now, though it looks unlucky that we should he ùool1lell thus, upon 
grounds, of which the founder is himself under censure for them, and 
his books that laid theIn, even Ly his U\\ì1 church, though we are by 
virtue of their principles condcmncù as heretics, because wc COlne nut 
into their church which condemns the founder of these very principles 
on their account; yet since, however, anything does serve their turns, 
provided it condenllls us, it is not, therefore, to be passed by. Now, 
the ground not only of their faith, but this their confidence, whereby 
they 
o exalt theluseh-es and censure us, is the absolute certainty of 
the living voice and practice of that church, \\ hich resolves hel' faith by 
this rule or principle, not to believe, or teach, or practise anything as of 
faith but what they did receive fronl their immediate forefathers as of 
faith, and saw their praetice ufo For if this principlc ,\ ere their rule 
always (and if it bc now, it 1uust, they say, have been so,) then the 
faith of each succeeding age I1lust needs have been the faith of the 
}}receding; and by consequence, there having been no change, the 
faith of this age nlust needs be the t:;an1t> with that of Christ and his 
Rpostles. N 0\\, since in the resolution of our faith we proceed not by 
this rule, upon this In'inciple we have no rule of faith, 1101' certain reso- 
lution of it, and by consequence no faith. Now, it a}1pearS at first 
sight fully evident, that this rule of theirs docs supersede and quite 
evacuate those doctrines that maintain, either the sayings of the fathers, 
or decrees of councils, or the definition of th(' popes, or the infallible 
authority of the church, whatever that church signify, hath any part or 
interest in the rule of faith, and very justly so; for fathers are but 
· eminent Inembers of the church, pOIJes can pretend to be but heads of 
that church, councils but the representatives, and what infallible autho- 
rity - soever can be in the church, that church being the congregation of 
the fitit1lful, and those only being faithful that holt! the true faith; 
therefore till it be known which is the true faith, it cannot be known 
who arc the true faithful, nor by consequence which is the church, nor 
therefore which is head, 111cl11ber, or representative of it, or hath that 
authority; and thercfore, before all, those Inen ITIUst ha\.e a rule for 
their faith, whereby they may try which is the true. But wJlen we say 
we have God's o\\n revelation of his will what he wou}'l have to he 
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believed, his \\ord, the 
criptul'es, they add tlmt since ,\e cannot know 
which is the Scripture but by th{\ continued testimony of thos(' that 
recoIDl1lCuded it frOlll the beginning, neither can that be the rule, which 
needs another rule to establisl] it; nor can that which is believed upon 
that other })rinciple of universal testilnollY be any }mrt of the rule, since 
what is believed is the object of faith, and so presupposes the rule of 
faith; and therefore we who make that to be the only l'ule, have no 
rule, no, not a part, though the Trent council do allow the Scriptures 
to go shares with traditioll. 
It is easy to reply, that that which is the object of that faith ,,,hereby 
we ds
ent to it, as a Look written by 
;uch inspired Inen, or as a true 
historical narration, of \\ hich testimony does assure us, may yet be the 
rule of that faith, whereby we assent to doctrines as revealed frolll God, 
which we believe those are that we find there recorded. And it were 
as easy to retort, that if this arguing were good, 111en could not know 
that the doctrine which Christ and his apostles orally delivered to 
them was from God, but by the testimony of the llliracles they taught; 
therefore neither could Christ's or the apostles' oral tradition, Of 
living voice, be a rule of faith to those ages, since they were the objects 
of belief, and proposed tho
e Iniracles as the rule by which Inen did 
believe what doctrine canle from God. N or can the succession of 
doctrine be the rule; for we know not the whole succession but by 
the living voice of the present church, that does deliver doctrine by the 
foresaid rule or principle. ßut not to reply to this scholastically, but 
Su}}pose for their sakes, that Scripture could be known to be the word 
of God no otherwise than by testimony; yet that it might be the rule, 
one short familiar instance shall evince ilTefragably to the n1eanest 
understanding. 'Ve know the books of Scripture are entitled books of 
the Old and New Testament, both Scripture itself and fathers giving 
cause for that expression. Now, in Inaking a luau's testalllCl1t, the 
testator's last bequest, or that which he last of all wills, as to the 
disposal of his goods and possessions, is the })rÍlnary rule. \V
 know, 
by which they are to be disposed of; anù when that disposition and will 
of hif) is }mt into writing, signed and sealed, that writing, or that 
instrun1ent is secondarily the rule by which legacies lllust be delnanded, 
and u!)on perfornlance of condition
 the inheritance entered upon. 
N 0\\, possibly, they that either denland legacies, or the executors, yea, 
the heir, indeed, himself, it Inay be know not either hand or seal; 
howe,-er, that the uTiting was in good deed honestly 
mbscribed and 
scaled hy the deceased party, none can know, but they who were 
prcsent, and saw or heard him declare and publish it: and if any !ire 
rOl1cernell to be d:,sured whether it be a true will, neither forged, nor 
altered or del}ravcd; Hle
.. can no othcf\vi::,e be 
ati
fied, than by their 
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testimony. It 1::; on that account that men gi\"e credit to that. will, 
fronl thcnce it is of forte, awl aft('rward continues to bc so as to aU 
cnds and llSCS of a win, bY' being witncsscll an(Ì sworn to, that is, 
})roved and thcn cnrolled, and laid up in an office' for that }mrpose, and 
by that becOlnes a firm record, anù as such is there con
er\fe(l. Nu\\, 
cert:nnly, no Ulan is so far destitute of conllnon sensc, as to say that 
l\ither the witnes
cs, or their testimony, or the office that consen'es 
the iustnuncnt, or the clerks and registers, or judges of that office, is 
thc rule by which the luau's goods Blust be distributed, or the rule of 
those things that the hcir or the e
ecutors nlust perform; for the 
man's last will \\-as thp prime rule, that will put into writing, signce{ 
and scalcd, that is that instrument the sccondary rule of all that; and 
the testimony, office, derks, aud judgcs, arc but only lllCal1S of bring- 
ing that will to the knowlcdge of all suth as are concerncd, the way of 
assuring the truth and uncorruptncss of thc instnullent, and of con- 
serving it entire for after u
c. 
The application uf this to Christ uur Saviour"s TestaulCnt is easy. 
If hy penmell, which hilllsclf inspired, he caused his last will in di:s- 
posing the inheritance of heaven to be writtcn, and what tJ)ings he 
would ]Ia\.c believcd, what done, all which he sealed with his own, 
God's ::;('al, with Iniracles: and if those vennleu and the other wit- 
nesses, before WhOl11 he tIedared and publi
hed it, did attest it, and 
ga'"e it to the church to be conservcd there, antI hcr Im:stors arc per- 
petual successive conservators of the integrity of thcsc records; it is 
plain our Lord's will here is prilnarily the rule of faith and action, and 
secondarily the Testament, that authentic instrmneut, is so, and the 
testimony is no lTIOre that rul.. here than in the lllan's will, 1101' yet 
than the })rerogative office, nor the pa
tor's or the head, (if such an 
one there were,) than the ch\rks, the judges of that office; nor all, 
nor any of these, are the rule itself. The testil110ny is but the nlcans 
of conveying down to us the knowledge of that Testanlent, and of 
thp un corruptness of it; and as t
1f as that conveyance and that testi- 
nlony is assurce) and ccrtain, RO fill' they nlUst grant, thc faith we give, 
that that writing is the rule, Blust be assured and certain. And since 
all the nleans awl kinds of their traùition make that very testimony 
and conveyance of that book, therefore, all tI.at certainty and that 
infallibility their faith can have frOln those grounds, the sallIC certainty 
and infallibility the faith we give to that book nlust needs have too on 
their o,vn grounds. Hut it hath Inore; for since the ground uf all 
faith 111ust lJe testinlony, and by consequcnce none but Ðh.ine testimony 
can be groul1(l sufficient for Divine faith, and that testimony was, I 
shewed you, luiracles, wrought by the publisher to confirIn the doctrine, 
both which are in this rule of ours ;-therefore, although that universal 
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testimony, all their tradition for it, which is lncrcly human, may be a 

ufficient l11ethon of conveyance [whereby] to dcri,'c all notice; as tIH' 
first lnen's eyes aucl car" that saw the 1lliracles and heard Christ, 
though they be but human scnses, were sufficient to thcln abo; they 
suffice not yet to a Divine belief, thcy ('annot grounù that faith which 
Hlust be given to Divine superl1aturallloctrine lIl)on a divine testimony, 
which tradition is not; but our rule hath. 80 that thc rcsolution of our 
faith is nlade Ly a. Divine rule, such as theirs pretcnds 110t to be lJlaÒe 
by; and the Jnere conveyance of that rulc to us hath all that certainty 
and that infallibility, that they pretellc1 thcir rule itself to havc, and so 
wc may have faith, and may be Christians. 


Sernlon on J[ark ix. 24. 
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As, at the Restoration, the English people spontaneously 
recalled their sovereign, and raised froln the dust their an- 
cient institutions by the strength of the national will; 80 was 
it evident, in a thousand othet particulars, that their character 
11ad passed forth froin the recent struggle with no loss of 
strength. The political disgraces of Charles the Second's 
reign, were the issue, not of weakness, but of selfishness and 
vice. Force and raciness both of thought and expression dis- 
tinguish, in the lighter departments of literature, its nutlers 
and its Drydens. A "r ard, a 'Vallace, a lVilkins, and many 
more, engaged in the pursuits of physical and mathematical 
science, with a degree of earnestness, as ,veIl as of exactitud
 
and success, before unknown. Nor, stilH ulated by the sur- 
rounding activity, did the characteristic vigour of our theo- 
Iogian
 fail to keep pace with the efforts made in every other 
province of intellect. The lllost nervous, manly, "exhaus- 
tive," and hence, in the national esteeln, the first of English 
sern10n writers, ISAAC BARROW, belongs to this period. 
Barrow 'vas well descended; and n urn bercd among his 
respectable fanlily connections an uncle, of the same christian 
and SUrnall1eS, who was successively bishop of l\Ian and of 
St. Asaph. Froln childhood he had a strong constitution, and 
'vas ren1arked for his undaunted courage. The first scl1001 
he was sent to was the Charter-house, where his chief ClTI- 
ployment and delight ,vere in fighting, and encouraging the 
pugnacity of his schoolfellows; a disposition at which his fa- 
ther, who designed hinl for a learned profession, wa
 so llluch 
disgusted, that he often solelnnly wished, if it pleased God to 
deprive him of any of his children, it might be his son Isaac: 
so vain a thing, observes his biographer, is human judgment, 
and so inadequate a foresight have we in our own affairs! 
The boy was in consequence ren10ved froin the Charter- 
house to a school at Ii'elstead, in Essex. Here an unexpected 
and pleasing change took place. lIe quickly nlade so great a 
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progres
 in his studies, and improved so Inuch in all other re- 
spects, that his master appointed hilll tutor to a young noble- 
man, at that tilue among his pupils. In his fourteenth year 
he had been adn1Ïtted a pensioner of Peterhouse, of which 
colleo'e his uncle was then a feHow; but when he becalne fit 
b 
for the university, and proceeded thither, which was in 1645, 
(his uncle having in the 111eantinle been ejected for refusing the 
covenant,) the college chosen for hÎ1n was Trinity. 
Barrow's father was the Idrig's mercer, and, like the uncle, 
a devoted royalist; nor did the youth Inake any secret of his 
attachment to the same principles: the covenant he stoutly 
refused to take. Nevertheless, as the extraordinary abilities 
which, in the unfolding of his character, he ,vas found to 
possess, were seconded by prudence and propriety of cond uct, 
. he readily found friends, even in the height of the presbyterian 
and republican triumphs. The master of l.'rinity at that 
tinle was Dr. Hill, whonl the parlianlent had put in, on the 
ejection of Dr. COluber. One day Hill, laying his hand upon 
young Isaac's head, said, "Thou art a good lad; 'tis pity thou 
art a cavalier;" and when, afterwards, on the pretext of his 
having, in an oration upon the Gunpowder-treason, so cele- 
brated the past tilues as to reflect much on the present, sonle 
of the fellows nloved for his expulsion, the honest nlaster 
silenced them with these words,-" Barro,v is a better man 
than any of you." In 1649, he was chosen fellow, purely on 
the ground of his personal merits; for he had nothing else to 
recomll1end hiln to the ruling party. 
Barrow now directed his views towards the lnedical pro- 
fession, in which one of his ancestors had acquired some re- 
putation. In natural philosophy he struck out a path for 
hhuself, though, no doubt, in the saIne direction to which the 
opinions of the tÏ1nes already pointed. He could not be satis- 
fied with the defective systerns which still continued to be taught 
in the universities, but applied hinlself to the lllore solid prin- 
ciples of Galileo, Bacon, and Des Cartes. l\Iathenlatics he did 
not begin till he had proceeded far in historical inquiry. "That 
determined hinl to the study of that sublime science was the 
observation, that chronology is dependent on astrononlY, and 
this again on geoilletry. But his powers of B)ind were such, 
and seconded by such intense application, that to hin1 nothing 
was difficult. 'rhe author of the life prefixed to his ,vorks 
attests that he saw "rritten with his own hand, at the end of 
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his edition of .Apolloniu:i :-'" .
f

l:
 lnf,.a lLær tClIlporis in- 
tcrvalla pC1"acl1l1n hoc opus, this work was finished in twenty- 
sevcn (or twenty-eight) days;" a l>rodigious effort, especially 
jf wc remember that between the days 111entioned there lnust 
ha\'e intervened four Sundays, on which he was probably other- 
wi
e engaged. Dr. Popel, who occupied the same chanlber 
with hinl, when, latcr in life, he was an inlnate in the fainily 
of Bishop 'Vard, at Salisbury, tells us: "He was unlner- 
cifully cruel to a lean carcass; not allowing it sufficient meat 
or sleep. During the winter l11onths, and sonle part of the 
re
t, he rose always before it was light, being never with- 
out a tinder-box, and other proper utensils for that purpose; 
and I have frequently known him after J)is first sleep, rise, 
1ight, and after burning out his candle, return to bed before 
d " 
ay. 
lVhcn Dr. Duport, the Greek professor at Cambridge, re- 
signed the chair, he recomlTIended his pupil Barrow :1S his 
successor. Barrow justificd the professor's opinion of his fit- 
ncss for the appointnlent, by an excellcnt probationary exercise; 
but failcd of his election, on the ground of his reputed .Anui- 
nlanlsm. 
It wa:-; probably this incident, coupled with the usual in- 
ducements, which determined him to travel. This resolution 
was fornled about the beginning of 1653. In order to raise 
the necessary funds, he sold his books; a part of the prod uce 
of which he had to disburse, on his arrival at l}aris, to relieve 
the necessities of his father, wholn he found there in attend- 
ance on the 1niserable court of Charles II., unable to procure 
any supplies of money from England. .A.fter passing the 
'v inter in the French capital, he prC'ceeded to Italy, and spent 
some time at Florence; where he availed himself of permission 
from the Grand Duke, to exatnine the collection of books and 
Inedals in the ducal library. Frotn Florence, being prevented 
by the plague from visiting Rome, he returned to Leghorn, 
and there, in Novelnber 1656, enlbarked for Smyrna. 
On this passage an incident occurred, illustrative of Bar- 
row's courage. The ship was attacked by a corsair. 'rhp 
stout scholar arnled hin1self; cheerfully and vigorously took 
part in the fight which ensued; and refused to quit the deck 
till the pirate had been beaten off. This engagement, and his 


1 Life of Seth 'Yard, bishop of Salisbury. 
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own intrepid defence of his liberty, which, he says, was dearer 
to hiIn than his life,- 
" Ahnaquc libertas vitali charior aura,"- 
is described, with many other passages of his travels, in the 
Latin poems printed in his OP1.MiCula. The brief memoirs 
which renlain of hÜn C0t11prÏse other instances, not less re- 
nlarkable, of his intrepidity and presence of lnind. 
At Constantinople, the see of ChrysostolIl, he read through 
the works of that eloquent father, Wh0111 he preferred to all 
others. lIe reluained in 'rurkey Inore than a year, and then 
returning to Italy, landed at Venice. I-Iere another provi- 
dential escape frolo danger occurred to hin1; hardly had he 
disellibarked, when the ship in which he had sailed took fire, 
and, including its cargo, was consumed, though without the 
loss of any lives. In his way home fron1 Venice, he lnade 
the tour of Gennany and Holland, and arrived in England 
in the year 1659. Soon afterwards he received ordination 
from Bishop Brownrigg. 
,At the Restoration, Barrow ,vas chosen Greek professor of 
his university without any competition, anù, two years later, 
professor of geometry at Greshaln College. His inaugural 
orations in both places are printed; but the lectures he de.. 
livered in theIn, some of which are said to have been pre- 
pared for the press, were borrowed by a friend, and have 
never been recovered. '.fhe same year, 1662, he wrote a 
Greek Epithalamium on the marriage of the J{ing; he was 
chosen at the first election of fellows by the Royal Society; 
and on the elevation of his uncle, Dr. Isaac Barrow, to the 
bishopric of l\Ian, he preached the consecration Serl110n in 
\Vestnlinster Abbey. \Vhen, in 1663, the Lucasian profes.sor- 
ship of luathematics ,vas founded, his election was secured 
to that office likewise, through the exertions of his zealous 
friend, Dr. 'Vilkins: his Lectiones Opticæ, published in 1669, 
were the first fruits of the new endowment. In the sanle year 
he wrote his Eæpositions on the C'J'eed, tlte LO'J'd's P'1"ayer, 
and Sacraments; and now came to a resolution, for the 
future to concentrate his great faculties upon the science and 
practical uses of theology. 'Vith this purpose he, in the fol- 
lowing year, resigned the mathematical professorship at Caln- 
bridge, to his illustrious pupil, Newton; whose first great dis- 
covery, the theory of infinite series, Barrow Blade known to 
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the world, when the youthfulll1odesty of its author would have 
suffered it to renlain concealed alTIOng his Inanuscripts. 
.A series of vohunes, preserved in the library of Trinity 
college, attests the comprehensive and laborious course of read- 
ing, by lTIeanS of which this great scholar prepared himself for 
the professional career of a divine. They con!;lst of Inanu- 
script notes, with copious extracts fronl the orators and n10- 
ralists of Greece and ROlTIe, and fron1 the fathers of the 
Church; in which Inay be traced the elenlents of those Inag- 
nincent discourses, which have crowned him with a renown the 
most brilliant in Engli8h pulpit eloquence. In reducing his 
thoughts and collections to the fOrIn of sermons, he first chose 
those subjects which he judged niost inlportant to be con- 
sidered for his own use at the tilne; and what is stated by 
l1is biographer lTIay easily gain credit, viz., that some of 
those unrivalled cOlnpositio11s llid 110t acquire their present 
inlperishable form until they had been four or five times 
re- wri tten. 
Barrow had no preferment in the church, except a slllall 
sinecure, presented to him by his uncle, in the diocese of St. 
Asaph, until the learned bishop of Salisbury, Seth "\Vard, 
having invited him to reside in his falnily, rather as a friend 
and cOlllpanion than in the quality of chaplain, added a 
prebend in that cathedral; the latter be held not long, 
and what emoluments accrued from either he dispensed in 
charity. 
In the mean time, though hitherto passed over, he ,vas not 
without interest at court, for both Buckingham and Sheldon 
,vere well disposed to serve hÏ1n. lIe was created doctor of 
divinity by royallnandate; ,vas Inade one of the king's chap- 
lains in ordinary; and when, in 1ô72, the death of Bishop 
"Pilkins, and the succession of Dr. Pearson to the diocese of 
Chester, left a vacancy in the 111astership of Trinity college, 
Charles conferred it without solicitation on Barrow, observing 
at the time, with his usual justness of remark, that he had 
now promoted the best scholar in England. 
This preferment was hailed with satisfaction by the uni- 
versity, and by all lovers of learning, but was peculiarly grate- 
ful to the nlenlbers of that splendid society over which he 
was appointed to preside: nor did the ne,v master fail, by 
his concern for every thing that interested the college, to 
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justify their congratulations. In the government of the uni- 
versity, as vice-chancellor, to which he 
ucceeded in IG75, he 
was no less able and assiduous. IIis private studies he never- 
theless continued with little remission. Some hours ,vere 
daily taken at this period, from his nlorning sleep, to enlarge 
his stock of sernlon
, and to COlnpose his Treatise on tlte 
Pope"'s SUpre11laC!/. 
The station at which this powerful-nlinded scholar had 
now arrived, was precisely that in which he lnight ha,ye been 
most useful to the world with the greatest satisfaction to him- 
self. It was his determination, that nothing should tempt 
hinl to quit it while he lived; and, in order that he nlight 
escape all disturbance and distraction on that score, he had 
procured to be expunged frOln his patent for the mastership, 
as not, in his opinion, agreeable to the statutes, a clause by 
which he was pernlitted to nlarry. But it was not the win of 
Providence that he should long occupy this post of honour 
and usefulness; he died after having filled it about five years. 
The circumstances of his death are thus related by his affec- 
tionate friend Dr. Pope:- 
" The last tinle he was in London, he went to Knights- 
bridge, to give the Bishop of Salisbury a visit, and then made 
Ine engage nlY word to come to him at Trinity college, imme- 
diately after the Michae]mas ensuing. I cannot express the 
joy I was in, at having, as I thought, so near a prospect of his 
charming and instructive conversation; for he ,vas imlnensely 
rich in learning, and very liberal and communicative of it, de- 
lighting in nothing more than to Ï1npart to others, if they 
desired it, whatever he had attained by 111uch tilne and study. 
But of a sudden all my joy vanished. SOl1le days after he 
came again to Knightsbridge, and sat down to dinner; but I 
observed he did not eat. 'Vhereupon I asked hi111 how it ,vas 
with him? He answered, that he had a slight indisposition 
hanging npon hinl, with which he had struggled two or three 
days; and that he hoped by fasting and opium to get it off, 
as he had removed another, and more dangerous sickness, at 
Constantinople, some years before. But now these remedies 
a,"ailed hinl not. His 111alady provEd, in the event, a Inalig- 
nant and insuperable fever; of which he died 1\Iay tth, IG77, 
in the 47th year of his age, in luean lodgings, at a sadler"s, near 
Charing Cross, an old, Jow, ill-built house, which he had used 
for seyeral years: for though hi., condition was n1uch bettered 
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by his obtaining the Inastership of "rrinity college, yet he 
still continued the sanle hUluble person, and could not be pre- 
vailed upon to take Inore reputable lodgings. I nlay truly 


say-- 


l\Iultis ille Lonis flcLilis occidit, 
Nulli flebilior qUaIll 1l1ihi.1# 
Barrow's rcmains were buric{l in 'Vestlninster Abbey, 
w here his friends erected a ,veIl-known nlonUlnent to his me- 
Inory, with an inscription of which the following character is a 
part :- Vir prope divinus, &c. "lIe ,vas a goùlike, and truly 
great Inal1, if probity, piety, the highest degree of learning, equal 
. 
Hlodesty, the purest 111oraI8, and gentlest n1anncrs, can confer 
that title. ltiches, honours, and all things desired by nlost 
other nlen, he did not contemn, but neglect. lIe inlitated 
God, who1l1 he served frotH his youth, in wanting few things, 
in doing good to all, even to future generations; to whom, 
though dead, he yet preaches." 
The bust on the tOlnb of Barrow is not like him: it is 
said, he rather resembled the countenance on the coins of 

Iarcus llrutus. lIe is described as "in person slnaU and 
lean, but of extraordinary strength; of a fair complexion; his 
eyes grey, clear, and sOßlewhat shortsighted; his hair of 3 
light auburn, very flue and curling." lIe was so careless 
of his person and nlanner, even in the pulpit, as by his sloven- 
liness greatly to Inar the effect of his flne compositions. " He 
had one fault lllore," observes Dr. l)ope, "if it deserves that 
natne-he ,vas generally too long in I1Ïs sermons; and now," 
adds this garrulous biographer, "I have spoken as ill of hinl 
as the worst of his enenlies could, if ever he had any. lIe 
thought he had not said enough, if he otnitted any thing that 
belonged to the subject of his di
course, so that his sermons 
seemed rather cOl1lplcte tre:ltises than orations designed to be 
spoke in an hour. He spent thrce hours and a half in the 
delivery of his sermon 'on Bounty to the Poor,' before the 
l..ord l\Iayor and Alderlllen, in ] 671. IJeing asked, after he 
call1e down frOBl the pulpit, whether he was not tired: ' Yes, 
indeed,' replied he, 'I began to be weary with standing so 
long.' " 
ßarro"r was indeed a man, and a great one; in science, 
he was neither a mere calculating machine, nor in learning, 
only a plodding philologist. He considpred it to be tIle duty 
of writC'rs to C'nc1C'HYo\lr to he' of service:' to Inankind: ]le {'on- 
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eql1ently held in abhorrence the in1pure dranultic productions 
of his time; and even thought that an author ought not, in 
obedience to his inclination, to diffuse hinlself in general 
attempts, but rather to prosecute those particular subjects 
in which his efforts were ß10st likely to prove useful. I-lis 
character was what his works plainly bespeak him: "calm 
and sedate, always contented with his condition, not depressed 
by adversity nor elevated in prosperity, steady and constant in 
his devotion, beneficent to the necessitou8, he could reason coolly 
with the learned, and suit his discourse to the less knowing, 
and was very communicative to all who desired his assistance." 
A good authority has pronounced Barrow second in learning 
only to Taylor. His Latin verse, a style of composition in 
,vhich he delighted, observes the same critic (1\11'. Hallam), 
"is forcible, but not sufficiently redolent of antiquity." His 
English style, always sustained by peculiar vigour, pith, and 
nervousness, and occasionally rising to majestic heights of 
eloq uence, is sometimes rendered harsh by the adoption of words 
alien to the language, or debased by vulgarislns fashionable in 
the days of the second Charles. His imaginative power, com- 
pared with some other faculties of his mind, was not remark- 
able: the habit of eæ/zausting his luatter, which gave occasion 
to the king to call him "an unfair preacher," because he left 
nothing to those who came after him, seems rather to have 
been the consequence of thoroughly well-informed good sense, 
and a determination to do justice to his subject and hilnself, than 
of any vast compass of invention. His sermons are a library of 
)noral and theological literature, which no Englishman, who can 
afford to buy books, should be without. If they have any doctri- 
nal fault, it is that, compared with those of his great conteul- 
poraries, they disappoint by a certain dryness and reserve, of 
Arminian growth, in the evolution of the great elenlents of th
 
Gospel scheme. The series on the Goocrnme1Zt of the Tongue, 
has been l11arked as especially entitled to admiration; but, in 
truth, they are all so excellent as to render a judicious prefer- 
ence difficult. Barrow does not, in a very obvious sense, 
belong to any of those classes into which I have, in the course of 
these remarks, distinguished our theologians: in some shades of 
opinion, as well as in the peculiar vigour of his style, he stands 
alone. He may, probably, with justice be cited as an instance 
shewing the tendency of the experimental method in philosophy 
to impart strength and confidence to the intellectual powers. 
VOL. II. 8 
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I t will be seen by the subjoined list, that several of 
Dr. IJarro\V's lllathematical treatises appeared in his lifetime: 
but of his numerOllS sennons only one, viz. that already men- 
tioned, On Bounty to tlte ]J oor , was published by himself; a 
second-On the Passion o.f uur blessed Saviour-was in the 
press at the tiole of his decease. The remainder, with his 
other manuscripts, he bequeathed to the care of his friends, 
Tillotson, then Dean of Canterbury, and Abraham IIill; with 
a discretionary power either to publish them or not. They 
were puhli
hed in 1683, in folio, in one volume, with a meagre 
life of the author by l-lill, and a preface, of sÏ1nilar character, 
by the dean. 
Not long before his death, narrow had given permission to 
the latter to publish his treatise Of tlte Pope's ,,
Ztpreltlacy. 
Tillotson availed himself of this permission in 1680, annexing 
to that work the tract On tlte Unity of the Clturch, in which 
the author demonstrates that, in order to the preservation of 
unity, a visible }1ead is not needed; thereby striking away, 
with a vigorous hand, the most plausible pretence for popish 
supremacy. A reprint of these treati
es, with the author's 
relnaining English or theological works, viz. 
"er'n01l8 a'Jld 
Expositions on all tile .Articles of tlte CJ.eed
 and .A brief Ex- 
lJosifio'lt vf the L01'd's P'1'ayer, tlte Decalogue, &c. j" comprised 
in the second and third volumes, published in 1686. A folio 
volume, which canle out in the following year, contains the 
OpuscuZa, or minor works of Barrow, in Latin, viz. Determi- 
nationes, Conciones ad Clerum,Orationes, Poemata, &c. 


l\IA THEl\IA TICAL "rORKS 01.' ßARRO"". 
Published by the author: 
1. Euclidis Elementa, 8vo. 1655; translated into English, 
and published 1660. 
2. E'llclidis Data, Bvo. 1657. This 'vas subjoined to the 
Elements, in some subsequent editions. 
3. Lectiones Opticæ XVIII. &c. Lectu1.es ou Optics, 
delivered in the public 'ichools at Cambridge; in which th
 
genuine laws of that science are investigated and explained. 
4to. 1669. , 
4. Lectiones Geometricæ XIII. 4to. 1670. These Lectures 
on Geometry were afterwards }}ublished in the 
ame volume 
with the former on Optics. 
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5. Archimedis Opera, &c. 4to. 1675. The works of Archi- 
medes; Apollonius on Conic Sections; Theodosius on the 
Sphere, illustrated and demonstrated, in a new and concise 
method. 
Published after his death: 
6. Lectio de Sphæl
a et Cylindro, &c. A Lecture, in 
which the Theorems of Archimedes respecting the Sphere and 
Cylinder, are investigated and briefly demonstrated. 
7. Lectiones J'/ athematicæ, &c. l\lathematical Lectures, 
read in the public schools of the University of Cambridge, 8vo. 
1685. r.rhe prefatory oration to the Mathematical Lectures is 
considered to rank among the most brilliant of this great 
writer's compositions. 


THE PLEASANTNESS OF RELIGION. 


PROVo ill. 17.-He}. waY8 a1'e ways of pleasantness, and all Iter paths 
are peace. 
THE meaning of these words seems plain and obvious, and to 
need little explication. " Her ways,U that is, the ways of \Visdom. 
'Vhat this 'Visdom is, I shall not lmdertake accurately to describe. 
Briefly, I understand by it, an habitual skill or faculty of judging 
aright about matters of practice, and choosing according to that 
right judgn1ent, and conforming the actions to such good choice. 
" 'Vays,U and "paths n in Scripture-dialect are the courses and manners 
of action. For" doing" there is cOlnlnonly called" walking ;

 and the 
methods of doing are the "ways" in which we walk. By" pleasantness U 
may be meant the joy and delight accOlnpanying, and ,by "peace" 
the content and satisfaction ensuing such a course of actions. So that, 
in short, the sense of these words seems simply to be this; that a 
course of life directed by wisdom and good judgment is delightful 
in the practice, and brings content after it. The truth of which 
proposition it shall be my endeavour at this time to confirm by divers 
reasons, and illustrate by several instances. 
I. Then, 'Visdom of itself is delectable and satisfactory, as it 
illlplies a revelation of truth, and a detection of error to us. It is 
like light, pleasant to behold, casting a sprightly lustre, and diffusing 
a benign influence all about; presenting a goodly prospect of things 
to the eyes of our mind; displaying objects in their due shapes, 
postures, magnitudes, and colours;. quickening our spirits with a 
comfortable warmth, and disposing our n1Ïnds to a cheerful activity; 
dispelling the Jarkness of ignorance, scattering the nlÎsts of tloubt, 
8-2 
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driving away the spectres of delusive fancy; nlitigating the cold of 
sullen nlelancholy; discovering obstacles, securing IJrogress, and 
making the passages of life clear, op<,n, and pleasant. 'Ve are all 
naturally enùo\\ cd with a strong appetite tu know, to see, to })ursue 
truth; and with a hashful abhorrellcy fr0111 being deceived and 
entangled in n1Ïstake. And as success in inquiry after truth affords 
matter of joy and triumph; so being conscious of error and miscarriage 
therein, is attended with shaulc and sorrow. These desires 'Visd01n 
in the most perfect Inanner satisfies, not by entertaining us with 
dry, empty, fruitless theories, upon Inean and vulgar subjects; but 
byenriclling our n1inùs with excellent and useful knowledge, directed 
to the noblest objects, and scr\'iceable to the highest pwls. Nor 
in its own nature only, but, 
II. 1\Iuch more in its worthy consequences is 'Visdonl exceed- 
ingly pleasant and peaceable: in general, by disl)osing us to acquire 
and to enjoy all the good, delight, and happiness we are capable of; 
and by freeing us fronl all the inconveniences, mischiefs, and infelicities 
our condition is subject to. For whatever good froul clear understand- 
ing, Jeliberate advice, sagacious foresight, stable resolution, dexterous 
aùdres
, right intention, and orderly proceeding doth naturally result, 
,risdOln confers: whatever evil blind ignorance, false presulllption, 
unwary credulity, })recijJitate rashness, ulLl;jteady purpose, ill contrivance, 
backwardness, inability, unwieldiness and confusion of thought, beget, 
\Visùoln prevents. Froln a thousand snares and treacherous allurements, 
from innumerable rocks and dangerous surprises, from exceedingly 
nlany ncedless incumbrances and vexatious toils of fruitless endeavour, 
8he redeen1s and secures us. \Iore particularly, 
II I. 'Visdom assures us we take the best course, and proceed 
as we ought. For by the same means \\ e juùge aright, and reflecting 
upon that judgment are assured we do so: as the saine arguments 
by which we demonstrate a theorem convince us we have demonstrated 
it, awl the same light by \\hich we see an object Inakes us know \\c 
see it. And this assurance in the progress of the action exceedingly 
plcases, and in the sequel of it infinitely contents us. lIe that judges 
amiss, not perceiving dearly the rectitude of his process, proceeds 
usually with a dubious solicitude; and at length, discovering his 
error, conùemns his OWl} choice, and receiv('s no other satisfaction 
but of rel)cntance. Likp a traveller, who, being uncertain whether 
he goes in the right way, wanders in continual perplexity, till he 
be informed, and then too late, understanding his mistake, with regret 
seeks to recover himself into it. But he that knows his way, and is 
satisfied that it is the true one, walks on 1uerriJy and carelessly, 
not doubting he shall in good time arri,'e to his designed journey's 
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end. Two troublesOlue 1nischiefs thereforp 'Yisdonl frees us from, 
the company of anxious douht in our actions, alHl the consequence 
of bitter repentance: for no man can doubt of what he is sure, 
110r repent of what he knows good. 
IV. \Visdom begets in us a hope of success in our actions, 
and is usually attended therewith. Now what is more delicious than 
hope? what nlore satisfactory than success? That is like the pursuit 
of a flying enemy, this like gathering the spoil; that like viewing the 
ripe corn, thÙ
 like the joy of harvest itself. And he that aims at 
a good end, anrl knows he uses proper means to attain it, why should 
he despair of success, since effects naturally follow their causes, 
and the Divine Providence is wont to afford its concourse to such 
proceedings? Beside that such well-grounded hope confirms resolution, 
and quickens activity, which l11ainly conduce to the prosperous issue 
of designs. Farther, 
V. \Visdom prevents discouragelnent from the possibility of ill 
-success, yea, and Inakes disappointment itself tolerable. For if either 
the foresight of a possible n1iscarriage should discourage us from 
adventuring on action, or inculpable frustration were intolerable, 
we should with no heart apply ourselves to any thing; there being 
no designs in this world, though founded upon the 1110St sound advice, 
and prosecuted by the 1110St diligent endeavour, which nlay not be 
defeated, as depending upon divers causes above our power, and 
circumstances beyond our prospect. The inconstant opinions, uncertain 
resolutions. mutable affections, and fallacious pretences of 111en, upon 
which the accomplishment of most projects rely, may easily deceive 
and disappoint us. The imperceptible course of nature exerting itself 
in sudden tempests, diseases, and unlucky casualties, may surprise us, 
and give an end to our businesses anellives together. However, the 
irresistible power of the Divine Providence, guided by the unsearchable 
counsel of his will, we can never be assured that it will not interpose, 
and hinder the effects of our endeavours. Yet notwithstanding, when 
we act prudently, we have no reason to be disheartened; because, 
]laying good intentions, and using fit Dleans, anel having done our 
best, as no deserved blame, so no consIderable damage can arrive 
to us; and though we find Alntighty God hath crossed us, yet we 
are sure he is not displeased with us. \Yhich consideration, wherewith 
\Visdom furnishes us, will make the worst success not only tolerable, 
but comfortable to us. For hence we have reason to hope, that the All- 
wise Goodness reserves a better reward for us, and will sometime 
recompense not only the good purposes we unhappily pursued, but also 
the unexpected disappointment we patiently endured; and that however 
we shall be no losers in the end. \Vhich discourse is 111ainly fortified 
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by cOllsidering how tIle hest and wisest attClnpts have often miscarried. 
'Ve see 1'108cs, authorized by God's cOllunand, directed by his counsel, 
and conducted ùy his hand, intended tQ bring tl1(1 Israelites into the 
land of Canaan; yet by the unreasonable incredulity and stubborn 
perverseness of that })eople he had his purpose frustrated. The holy 
propheb afterward earnestly endeavoured to contain the same people 
within compass of obedience tv the divine comnmuds, and to reùuce 
thcn1 fr01n their idolatrous and wicked eourses; yet without corre- 
sponùent effcct. Our Saviour, by the e
amplc of his holy life, 
continual instruction, and vehement exhortations, assayed to procure 
a belief of and submission to his most excellent doctrine; yet how 
few "believed his report'" and con1})lied with his ùi
cipline! 'Yea, 
Almighty God himself often complains, ho\\ in a manner his ùesigns 
w
re defeated, his desires thwarteJ, his oflcrs refused, his counsels 
rejected, his expectations deceived. "'Vherefore," (saith he concerning 
his vineyard,) "when I looked it should bring forth grapes, brought 
it forth wild grapes? And 
lgain, " I have spread out my hands all 
the day to a rebcllious })eople. u And again, "I have even sent unto you 
aU lny I)rophets, daily rising- up early, and sending them: yet they 
hearkened not unto lnc." 'Vherefore there is no good cause we should 
be disheartened, or vexed, when success is wanting to well-advised 
purposes. I t is foolish and ill-grounded intentions, and praetices 
unwarrantahle by good rcason, that lnake the undertakers solicitous 
of succe
s, and being defeated leave them disconsolate. Yea farther, 
. 
VI. '\ÏSdOlll makes all the troubles, griefs, and pains incident 
to life, whether casual adversities, or natural affiictions, easy and 
supportable j by rightly valuing the in1portance, and moderating the 
influence of then1. It sutTers not busy fancy to alter the nature, 
amplify the degree, or extend the duration of them, by representing 
thcln lnore sad, heavy, and relnedilcss than they truly are. It allows 
thCln no force beyond what naturally and necessarily they have, nor 
contributes nourisl11nent to their inci ease. It keeps them at a due 
distance, not permitting thenl to encroach upon the soul, or to pro- 
pagate their influence beyond their ])roper sphere. It will not let 
external n1Ïschances, as po\"erty and disgrace, to produce an inward 
sense which is beyond their natural efficacy: nor corporeal affections of 

ickness and pain to disturb the mind J with which they ha\e nothing 
to do. The region of these Inalignant distemp
rs being at most but 
the habit of the body, 'VisdOln by effectual 311tidotes repels them 
from the heart, and Ï1n\i ard })art8 of the soul. If any thing, sin, and 
our unworthy miscarriages toward God, should vex and discOlnpose us: 
yet this trouble 'Yisdom, by representing the divine goodness, au(l 
his tender mercies in our ever-blessed Redecmer, cloth fJerfectly allay. 
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And as for all other adversities, it abates their no
lOUS power, by 
shewing us they are either merely imaginary, or very short and 
temporary: that they admit of remedy, or at most do not exclude 
comfort, not" holly hindering the operations of the mind, nor extin- 
guishing its joys; that they may have a profitable use, and pleasant 
end; and, however, neither imply bad conscience, nor induce obligation 
to punishment. For, 
VII. 'Visdom Imth always a good conscience attending it, that 
purest delight and richest cordial of the Houl; that brazen wan, and 
impregnable fortress against both external assaults, and internal 
commotions; that "continual feast," whereon the mind, destitute of 
all other repast, with a never languishing appetite, may entertain 
itself; that faithful witness, and impartial judge, whoever accuses, 
always acquitting the innocent soul; that certain friend, in no strait 
failing, in no adversity deserting; that sure refuge in all storms 
of fortune, and persecutions of disgrace; which, as Solomon here 
notes, renders a man)s "sleep sweet," and undisturbed with fearful 
phantasms, his heart light, and his steps secure; and, if any thing, 
can make the Stoical paradox good, and cause the wise man to smile 
in extremity of torment; arming his mind with an invincible courage, 
and infusing a due confidence into it, whereby he bears up cheerfully 
against malicious reproach, undauntedly sustains adversity, and triumphs 
over bad fortune. And this invaluable treasure the wise Jnan is only 
capable of possessing; who certainly knows, and heartily approves the 
grounds upon which he proceeds; whenas the fool, building his choice 
.upon blind chance, or violent passion, or giddy fancy, or uncertain 
example, 110t upon the steady warrant of good reason, cannot avoid 
being perplexed with suspicion of mistake, and so necessarily is 
deprived of the comfort of a good conscience. 
VIII. 'Visdom confers a facility, expert readiness, and dexterity 
in action; which is a very pleasant and commodious quality, and 
exceedingly sweetens activity. To do things with difficu]ty, struggJing, 
and immoderate contention, disheartens a man, quells his courage, 
b]unts the edge of his resolution, renders him sluggish and averse 
from business, though apprehended never so necessary, and of great 
.moment. These obstructions \Visdonl removes, facilitating operations, 
by directing the intention to ends possible and attainable, by suggest- 
ing fit means and instruments to work by, by contriving fight methods 
and courses of process; the mind by it being stored with variety of 
good principles, sure rules, and happy expedients, reposed in the memory, 
and ready upon aU occasions to be produced, and employed in practice. 
IX. 'Visdom begets a sound, healthful, and harmonious complexion 
'of the. soul, dispo8ing us with judgment to distinguish, and witb 
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-l)leasure to relish 
avoury and wholesome things, but to nauseate 
and reject such as are ingrateful, and noxious to us; thereby capacify- 
ing us to enjoy plea
antly and innocently all those good things the 
divine goodness hath provided for, and consigned to us; whence to 
the soul proceeds all that comfort, joy, and yigour, which results to the 
body from a good constitution, and perfect health. 
X. 'Visdom acquaints us with ourselves, our own temper and 
constitution, our propensions and passions, uur habitudes anlt cal)acities; 
a thing not only of mighty advantage, but of infinite pleasure and 
content to us. No luan in the world less knows a fool than hilllself; 
nay, he is more than ignorant, for he constantly errs in the point, 
taking hilllself for, and demeaning hinlself as toward another, a better, 
a \\ iser, and abler 11mn than hp i
. He hath wonderful conceits of 
his own qualities and facultips; he affects commendations incompetent 
to hinl; he soars at elnploYlnellt surpassing his ability to Inanage. 

 0 c01TIedy can represent a mistake more odd and ridiculous than 
his: for he wanders, and stares, and hunts after, but never can find 
nor discern himself; but always encounters with a false shadow instead 
thereof, which he passionately hugs and admires. But a wise man, 
by constant ubser, ation, and inlpartial reflection upon himself, grows 
very faluiliar with himself: he perceives his own inclinations, which, 
if bad, he 
trives to alter and correct; if good, he cherishes and 
corroborates thenl: he apprehends the matters he is fitting for, anlI 
capable to Inanage, neither too Inean and unworthy of him, nor too 
high and difficult for him; and those applying his care to, he transacts 
easily, cheerflùly, and successfully. So being neither puffed up with 
vain and overweening opinion, nor dejected with heartless diffidence 
of himself; neither alhniring, nor despising; neither irksOInely hating, 
nor fondly loving himself; he continues in good humour, lnaintains 
a snre friendship and fair correspondence ,\'ith hilnself, an
 rejoices 
in the retirement and Pl'ivate conversation with his own thoughts: 
whence flows a pleasure and satisfaction unexpressible. 
Xl. "Ïsdom procures and preserves a cunstant favour and fair 
respect of IneH, purchases a good name, and upholds reputation in 
the world: which thiugs are naturally desirable, conuuodious for life, 
encouragements to good, and preventive of many inconveniences. 
The composed fralne of mind, unifoflTI and comely demeanour, compliant 
and inoffensive conversation, fair and punctual dealing, considerate 
Inotions, and dexterous addresses of wise men n
turally beget esteeln 
and affection in those that ohserve them. N either than these things 
is there any thing Inore comnlendable to hunlan regard. As symmetry 
and haflnony to the anin1al senses, so delectable is an even temper 
of soul and orderly tenour of actions to rational apprehensions. Folly 
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is freakish and humorous, impertinent and obstreperous, inconstant 
and inconsistent, peevish and exceptious; and consequently fastidious 
to society, and productive of av
rsation and disrespect. But the wise 
lnan is stable in his ways, consonant to himself, suiting his actions 
to his words, and those to his principles, and all to the rule (If right 
reason; so that you lnay know where to find him, and how to deal 
with him, and may easily please him, which Inakes his acquaintance 
acceptable, and his person valuable: beside that real worth of itself 
commands respect, and extorts veneration from men, and usually 
prosperity waits upon his well-advise{l attempts, which exceedingly 
adorn and advance the credit of the undertaker: however, if he fail 
sometime, his usual deportment salves his repute, and easily makes 
it credible it was no fault of his but of his fortune. If a fool prosper, 
the honour is attributed to propitious chance; if he miscarry, to his 
own ill management: but the entire glory of happy uIttlertakings 
crowns the head of \Visdonl; while the disgrace of unlucky events 
falls otherwhere. His light, like that of the sun, cannot totally be 
eclipsed; it may be dimmed, but never extinguished, and always 
maintains a day, though overclouded with misfortune. 'Vho less 
esteems the famous African captain for being overthrown in that last 
fatal battle, wherein he is said to have shewn the best skin, and yet 
endured the worst of success? 'Vho contemns Cato, and other the 
grave citizens of Rome, for elnbracing the just, but improsperous 
cause of the cOlnmonwealth 1 A wise man's circumstances D1ay vary 
and fluctuate like the floods about a rock; but he persists unmoveabJy 
the same, and his reputation unshaken: for he can always render 
a good account of his actions, and by reasonable apology elude the 
assaults of reproach. 
XII. \Visdom instructs us to examine, compare, and rightly to 
value the objects that court our affections, and challenge our care; 
and thereby regulates our passions, and moderates our endeavours, 
which begets a pleasant serenity and peaceable tranquillity of mind. 
For when, being deluded with false shews, and relying upon ill- 
grounded presumptions, we highly esteem, passionately affect, and 
eagerly pursue things of little worth in themselves, or concernment 
to us, as we unhandsomely prostitute our affections, and prodigally mis- 
spend our time, and vainly lose our labour; so the event not answerinO" 
. b 
our expectation, our minds thereby are confounded, disturbed, and 
distempered. But when, guided by right reason, we conceive great 
esteem of, and zealously are enamoured with, and vigorously strive 
to attain things of excellent worth, and weighty consequence; the 
conscience of having well placed our affections, and well employed 
our pains, and the experience of fruits corres!)onding to our hopes, 
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ravishes our mind with \m
:\pressible content. And so it is: present 
appearance and vulgar conceit ordinarily Ï1npose upon our fancies, 
disguising things with a deceitful varnish, and representing those 
that are vainest with the greatest advantage; whilst the noblest objects, 
heinp- of a 1110re ::;ubtile and spiritual nature, like fairest jewels enclosed 
in a homely box, avoid the notice of gross sense, and pass undiscerned 
by us. But the light of '" isdom, as it unlnasks specious imposture, 
and bereaves it of its false colours; so it penetrates into the retire- 
ments of true excellency, and reveals its genuine lustre. For example, 
corporeal l)leasure, which so powerfully allures and enchants us, 
\l'isdOlll declares that it is but a present, l110mentary and transient 
satisfaction of brutish :sense, diuuning the light, sullying the beauty, 
impairing the vigour, and restraining the activity of the mind; 
ùiverting from better o})erations, and indisposing it to enjoy purer 
delights;. leaving no con1fortable relish or gladsome memory behind 
it, but often followed with bitterness, regret, an(l disgrace. That the 
profit the world so greedily gapes after is but a })ossession of trifles, 
not valuable in themselves, nor rendering the masters of them so; 
accidentally obtained, and promiscuously enjoyed by all sorts, but 
con1monly by the worst of m('n; difficultly acquired, and easily ]ost; 
however, to be used but for a very short tillie, and then to be resigned 
into uncertain hands. That the honour men so dote upon is ordinarily 
but the difference of a few petty circumstances, a peculiar naDle or 
title, a detenninate place, a distinguishing ensign; things of only 
imaginary excellence, derived &OD1 chance, and conferring no adnlntage 
except frOlll some little influence they have upon tlH.
 arbitrary opinion 
and fickle humour of the people; c01nplacence in which is vain, and 
reliance upon it dangerous. That power and dominion, which men 
so inl}mtiently struggle for, are but necessary eyils introduced to 
restrain the bad tempers of men; 1110st evil to then1 that enjoy them; 
requiring tedious attendance, distracting care, and vexatious toil; 
attended with frequent disappointn1cnt, opprobrious censure, and 
dangerous envy; having such real burdens, and slavish incumbrances, 
'Sweetened only by superficial pOlnps, strained obsequiousness, some 
}Jetty privileges and exemptions scarce worth the mentioning. That 
wit and parts, of which l11('n 111ake such ost('ntation, are but natural 
endowments, commendable only in order to use, apt to engender 
pride and vanity, and hugely rlangcrous, if abused or misemployed. 
'Vhat should I Inention beauty, that fading toy; or bodily strength 
and activity, qualities so palpably inconsiderable? Upon these and 
such like flattering objects, so adored by vulgar opinion, 'Yisdom 
-exercising severe and Ì1npartial judgment, and perceiving in them 
no intrinsic excellence, no solid content springing from theIn, no 
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}Jerfection thence accruing to the mind, no high reward allotted to 
them, no security to the future condition, or other durable advantages 
proceeding from then}; it concludes they deserve not any high opinion 
of the mind, nor any vehement passion of the soul, nor any laborious 
care to be employed on them, and moderates our affections toward 
them: it frees us fronl anxious desire of them; frOln being transported 
with excessive joy in the acquisition of thCln; fronl being overwhelmed 
with disconsolate sorrow at the missing of thein, or parting with them; 
from repining and envying at those who have better success than 
ourselves in the procuring theln; fl'mu immoderate toil in getting, 
and care in preserving them: and so delivering us fr01n all these 
unquiet anxieties of thought, tumultuous perturbations of passion, and 
tedious vexations of body, it maintains our minds in a cheerful calm, 
quict indiffcrency, and comfortable liberty. On the other side, things 
of real worth and high concernment, that produce great satisfaction 
to the mind, and are mainly conducible to our happiness, such as are 
.a right understanding and strong sense of our obligations to Almighty 
God, and relations to men, a sound temper and complexion of 111ind, 
a virtuous disposition, a capacity to discharge the duties of our places, 
a due qualification to enjoy the happiness of the other world; these 
and such like things, by discovering their nature, and the effects 
resulting frOln them, it engages us highly to esteem, ardently to affect, 
and industriously to pursue; so preventing the inconveniences that 
follow the want of theIu, and conveying the benefits arising from 
the possession of them. 
XIII. lrisdom distinguishes the circumstances, limits the measures, 
determines the modes, appoints the fit seasons of action; so preserving 
decorum and order, the parent of peace, and preventing confusion, 
the mother of iniquity, strife, and disquiet. It is in the business of 
human life as in a building; a due proportion of bigness, a fit situation 
of place, a corrcspondency of shape, and suitableness of colour, is to be 
observed between the parts thereof, a defect in any of which requisites, 
though the 111aterials hap to be choice and excellent, makes the whole 
fabric deformed and ugly to judicious apprehension, The best actions, 
.if they swell, and exceed their ùue measure, if they be unskilfully 
misplaced, if in uncouth manner performed, they lose their quality, 
and turn both to the disgrace and disadvantage of life. It is COln- 
mendable to pray; but they that would always be perforn1Ïng that 
duty, by their absurd devotion procured to thcmseh-es the title of 
heretics: and they that will stand praying in IJlaces of public concourse, 
deserved our 
aviour's reprehensions; and those men who, against 
the custom and ordinary use, \\ould needs pray with their faces covered, 
-you know 81. Paul insinuates of them, that they were fond and cou- 
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tentious persons. Friendl y admonition is very laudable, and of rare 
use; but being upon all occasions imuloderately used, or in public 
· society so as to encroach upon nlodesty, or cndmnage reputation; 
or when the }Jerson admonished is otherwise employed, and attent upon 
his business; or being delivered in an imperiously insulting way, or in 
harsh and opprobrious language; it becomes unsayoury and odious, 
and both in shew and effect reselnbles a froward, nlalicious exceptious- 
ness. It were infinite to compute in how lnany instances want of due 
order, lneasure and nlanner, do spoil and illC0l111uodate action. It is 
'VisdOlll that applies relnedy to these mischiefs. Things must be 
cmnpared to, and arbitrated by, her standard, or else they will contain 
something of lnonstrous enormity; either strutting in unwieldy bulk, 
or sinking in defective scantne
s. If 
he do not fashion and model 
circmnstances, they will sit ugly on the things that wear thenl; if she 
do not temper the colours, and describe the lineanlents, the draught of 
practice will be but rude and itnperfect, and little resemble the true 
}Jattcrns of duty: but if she interpose, and perfonTI her part, all things 
will appear conformable, neat, and delicate. 
XIV. 'Visdom discovers our relations, duties, and concernments, 
in respect of Inen, with the natural grounds of thenl; thereby both 
qualifying and inclining us to the discharge of thenl: whence exceeding 
convenience, pleasure, and content ensues. By it we understand we are 
parts and members of the great body, the universe; and arc therefore 
concerned in the good ulanagement of it, and are thereby obliged 
to procure its order and peace, and L)r no in-cgular undertaking to 
disturb or discompose it; which Blakes us honest and peaceable men: 
that we proceed frOln the same primitive stock, are children of the 
sanle father, and partake of the same Llood with all men; are endowed 
with like faculties of Inind, passions of soul, shape of body, and sense 
of things: that we ha\Te equally implanted in our original constitution 
inclinations to love, pity, gratitude, sociableness, quiet, joy, reputation: 
that we have an indispensable need and impatient desire of company, 
assistance, comfort, and relief; that therefore it is according to the 
design of nature, and agreeable to reason, that to those, to whom 
our natural condition by so many bands of cognation, silnilitude, 
and Illutual necessitude, hath knit and conjoined us, we should bear 
a kind respect and tender affection; should cheerfully concur in under- 
going the common burdens; should heartily wish and industriously 
promote their good, assist them in acconlplishing their reasonable 
desires, thankfully requite the courtesies received from theIn, con- 
gratulate and rejoice with thenl in dleir prosperity, cmnfort them 
in their distresses, and, as we are able, relieve theln; however, 
tenderly compassionate their 
lisappointments, n1Ïseries, and sorrows. 
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This renders us kind and courteous lleighhours, 
Wef't ant! gTateful 
companions. It represents unto us the dreadful effects and insupportable 
mischiefs arising from breach of faith, contravening the obligations 
of solemn pacts, infringing pubiic laws, deviating from the received 
rules of equity, violating promises, and interrupting good corre:spond- 
('nee among men; by which considerations it engages us to be good 
citizens, obedient subjects, just dealers, and faithful friends. It minds 
us of the blindness\ impotence, and levity, the proneness to mistake, and 
misbehayiour that human nature necessarily i8 subject to; deserving 
rather our conlmiseration, than anger or hatred, which prompts us 
to bear the infirmities of our brethren, to be gentle in censure, to 
be insensible of petty affronts, to pardon injuries, to be patient, ex- 
orable, and reconcileable to those that give us greatest cause of offence. 
It teaches us, the good may, but the evil of our neighbour can in 
no wise advantage us; that from the suffering of any man, simply 
considered, no benefit can accrue, nor natural satisfaction arise to us; 
and that therefore it is a vain, base, brutish, and unreasonable thing, 
for any cause whatsoever, to desire or delight in the grief, pain, 
or misery of our neighbour, to hate or envy him, or insult over him, 
or devise mischief to him, or prosecute revenge upon hin1; which 
makes us civil, noble, and placable enen1Ïes, or rather no enemies 
at all. So that 'Visdom is in effect the genuine parent of an l110ral 
and political virtue, justice, and honesty; as Solomon says in her 
})erson, "I lead in the way of righteousness," and "in the nlidst of the 
paths of judgtnent." And how sweet these are in the practice, how 
comfortable in the consequences, the testimony of continual experience, 
and the unanimous consent of all wise men sufficiently declare. 
But farther, 
XV. The principal advantage of 'Visd0111 is, its acquainting us 
,vith the nature and reason of true religion, and affording convictive 
arguments to persuade to the practice of it; which is accompanied with 
the purest delight, and attended with the most solid content imaginable. 
I say, the nature of religion, wherein it consists, and what it requires; 
the mistake of which produceth daily so nlauy lnischiefs and incon- 
veniences in the world, and exposes so good a name to so llluch 
reproach. It sheweth it consisteth not in fair professions and glorious 
pretences, but in real practice; not in a pertinacious adherence to 
any sect or party, but in a sincere love of goodness, and ùislike of 
naughtiness, wherever discovering itself; not in vain ostentations and 
flourislles of outward performance, but in an inward good complexion 
of mind, exerting itself in works of true devotion and charity; 110t 
ill a nice orthodoxy, or })olitic subjection of our judgments to the 
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peremptory dictates of Ulell, but in a sincere love of truth, in a hearty 
approbation of, and compliance with, the doctrines fundamentally 
good, and necessary to be believed; not in harsh censuring and 
virulently inveighing again-st others, but in careful amending our own 
ways; not in a }Jcevish crossness and obstinate repugnancy to received 
laws and customs, but in a quiet and peaceable submission to the 
express laws of God, and lawful commands of man; not in a furious 
zeal for or against trivial circumstances, but in a conscionable prac- 
tising the substantial parts of religion; not in a frequent talking 
or contentious disputing about it, but in a ready observance of the 
unquestionable rules and prescripts of it: in a word, that religion 
consists in nothing else but doi g what becomes our relation to God, 
in a conformity or similitude to his nature, and in a willing obedience 
tu hi
 hul) will: to which by potent incentives it allures and persuades 
us; by representing to us his transcendcntly glorious attributes, con- 
spicuously displayed in the frame, order, aud guvcrnmcnt of the world: 
that wonderful Pon cr, which erected this great and gooùly fabric; 
that incOlnprehen
ible \Visdom, which preserves it in a constant har- 
Inuny; that inlmense Goodness, which hath so carefully provided for 
the \-arious nece
sities, delights, and cUlnforts uf its innumerable 
inhabitants. I say, by rC}Jresenting those iufinitely glorious })erfections, 
it engages us \\ith highest respect to esteem, reverence, and honour 
him. Also, by minding us of our 111anifold obligations to him, our 
receiving being, life, reason, bense, an the faculties, I>owers, excel- 
lencies, privileges, and cOlIllnodities of our natures from him; of his 
tender cai'e and loving l}rovidence continually supporting and protecting 
us; of his liberal beneficence, patient indulgence, and earnest desire 
of our good and happiness, by luanifold expressions eviclently mani- 
fested to\\'ard us; it inflames us with ardent love, and obliges us to 
officious gratitude toward him. Also, by declaring the necessary and 
irreconcileable contrariety of his nature to all impurity and perverseness, 
his peerless Inajesty, his irresistible Po\' er, aud his all-seeing knowledge, 
it begets an awful dread and a devout fear of him. By discovering 
him, from his infinite benignity, willing, and from his unlimited power 
only, able to supply our needs, relieve us in distresses, protect us frOlll 
dangers, anù confer any valuable benefit u!)Qn us, it engenders faith, 
and encourages us to rely u}Jon him. By revealing to us his super- 
eminent sovereignty, uncontrollable dOlninion, and unquestionable 
authority over us; together with the admirable excellency, wisdom, 
and equity of his laws, so just and reasonable in thenlselves, so suitable 
to our nature, so cunducible to uur good, so easy and practicable, 
so sweet and cOlllfortable; it }Jowerfull y incline:s, and by a gentle force, 
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as it were, constrains us to obedience. By such efficacious inducements 
\Visdon1 urges us to all duties of religion, and withal surely directs u::) 
(as I before said) wherein it consists; teaching us to have right and 
worthy apprehension:::; of the divine nature, tu which our devotion, 
if true ana good, must be suited and conformed: and so it trf'es us, 
as frOln irreligion and profane neglect of God, so frOln fond super- 
stitions, the sources of so 111uch evil to 111al1kind. For he that wisely 
hath considered the wisdOln, goodness, and power of God, cannot 
imagine God can with a regardless eye overlook his presumptuous 
contelnpts of his laws, or endure him to proceed in an outrageous 
defiance of Heaven, to continue hurting himself, or injuring his neigh- 
bour; nor can adlnit unreasonable terrors, or entertain suspicious 
conceits of God, as of an imperious master, or implacable tyrant over 
him, exacting impossible performances from, or delighting in the fatal 
miseries of his creatures; nor can suppose hhn pleased with hypo- 
critical shews, and greatly taken with superficial courtships of 
ceremonious address; or that he can in any wise favour our fiery zeals, 
fierce lJassions, or unjust partialities about matter of opinion and 
cerenlony ; or can do otherwise than detest all factious, harsh, un- 
charitable, and revengeful proceedings, of what nature, or upon what 
ground soever; or that he can be so inconsistent with himself, as to 
approve any thing but what is like himself, that is, righteousness, 
sincerity, and beneficence. 
Lastly, 'Visdom attracts the favour of God, purchaseth a glorious 
reward, and secureth perpetual felicity to us. " For God loveth none 
but him that dwelleth with wisdom. 11 And, "Glorious is the fruit of 
good labours; and the root of wisdom shall never fall away." And, 
" Happy is the nlan that findeth wisdom;1I and, "\Vhoso findeth her, 
findeth life, and shall obtain favour of the Lord." These are the 
words of wise 80101non, in the book of 'Visdom, and in the Proverbs. 
God loveth her, as 1110st agreeable to his nature; as resembling him; 
as an offspring, beam, and efflux of that \Visdom which founded the 
earth, and established the heavens; as that which begetteth honour, 
love, and obedience to his commands, and truly glorifies him; and 
as that which promotes the good of his creatures, which he earnestly 
desires. And the paths she leads in are such a:::; directly tend to the 
promised inheritance of joy and bliss. 
Thus have I shnply and }Jlainly presented you \vith part of what 
my meditation suggested upon this subject: it remains that we endea- 
vour to obtain this excellent endowment of soul, by the faithful 
exercise of our reason, careful observation of things, diligent study 
of the divine law, watchful reflection upon ourselves, virtuous and 
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religious practice; but especially, by imploring the divine influence, 
the original spring of light, and fountain of all true knowledge, follow- 
ing St. James's advice: "If any man lack wisdom, let him ask it 
of God, who giveth freely." Therefore, 0 everlasting '\"isdom, the 
'laker, Redeelner, and Governor of all things, let some comfortable 
beams from thy great body of heavenly light descend upon us, to 
illuminate our dark minds, and quicken our dead hearts; to enflame 
us with ardent love unto thee, and to direct our steps in obedience 
to thy laws, through the gl00n1Y :shades of this world, into that 
region of eternal light and bliss, where thou reignest in perfect glory 
and majesty, one God ever blessed, world \\ ithout end. Amen. 
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THE conduct of the English clergy, in our political, 
scientific, and religious revolutions, clearly proves that tnen 
of their profession, though unapt to innovate from passion 
or caprice, are not deficient in the courage required to quit 
the beaten path of authority, under the guidance of reason, 
and in search of truth. Allu
ion has been made lllore than 
once to this fact, as exenlplified in the share taken by the 
leading members of this learned body, in proilloting that 
renlarkable advance of physical science which took place ù uring 
the latter 11alf of the seventeenth century. The life of Dr. 
"r ILKINS, bishop of Chester, a prelate luentioned before in 
connection with this point, is here adduced in its farther illus- 
tration. 
\Vilkins was the son of a goldsnlith at Oxford. He was 
bred a Puritan; for his mother, the daughter of John Dod, 
a nonconforming divine, famous in his day for a work on the 
Decalogue, happening to be on a visit at her father's house, 
at Fawsley., in Northamptonshire, when the boy was born, he 
,vas left to pass his earliest years beneath the roof of that 
venerable relation. Being a youth of quick parts, and trained 
under an able schoolnlaster, he was adnlitted a lllcluber of the 
university, in 1627, at thirteen years of age. lIe was first 
placed at 
ew Inn Hall, but afterwards renloved to l\Iag- 
dalen Hall. Having acquired a high reputation in luathe- 
matics, graduated, and taken orders, he becanle successi vel y 
chaplain to several noblenlen; in particular, to the Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, who was then staying in England.. 
It ,vas while thus cII1ployed, that he began to bring before 
the world those contributions to the philosophy then making 
its way into the light, which have fixed attention upon hinI 
as one of the most fearless and ingenious thinkers of his age. 
'l'he opinions of Galileo, and the persecutions he was exposed 
to at llome, with the discoveries of Kepler, had directed the 
attention of men to astronoluy, a science then shortly to be 
':OJ.. II. 9 
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invested with so brilliant a light. 'Vilkins took up his pen 
in defence of the great Italian: in a discourse on the planetary 
character of the earth, he attempted to delnonstrate its diurnal 
and annual nlotions, and shewed the consistency of the Coper- 
nican system ,vith Scripture and the evidence of the senses. 
"'\Vhen the civil ,val'S bro1..e out, 'Vilkins, following the bent 
of his early education, adhered to the side of the parlianlent, 
and took the covenant. The reward of his compliance was 
the wardenship of 'Vadhanl College, to which he was appointed 
at the visitation, in ]648, on the forcible deprivation of Dr. 
John Pitt. 
.. 
IIis removal to Oxford was, however, the 11leans of car- 
rying thither the study of the new philosophy, and with it 
the gernl of the Royal Society. Dr. 'Vallis and Dr. God- 
dard followed their scientific friend to that venerable abode of 
learning; where, being joined by Seth 'Yard, Dr. Petty, and 
others, they resun1ed their meetings, at first, in the house of 
Dr. Petty, and afterwards in Dr. "Tilkins"s lodgings, at "r ad- 
hanl College. By the statutes of this college, celibacy is 
made an indispensable qualification for the ,varden ship. 'ViI... 
kins, confident in the strength of his interest with his party, 
nlarried notwithstanding; and, his wife being a sister of Oliver 
Cronnvell, lIe was, by virtue of the Protector's dispensation, 
without difficulty continued in the office. On the death of 
Oliver, he 'VHS proll1oted by Richard Cro111well, the new pro- 
tector, to the Inastership of Trinity College, Cain bridge; and 
in that university likewise he zealously encouraged the study 
of natural and experimental philosophy. 
The Restoration caIne; and now Dr 'Vilkins experienced, 
for a season at least, the utility ('f those principles of submis- 
sion to the will of the Supreme Ruler of events, which he }1aO 
inculcated some years previously, in a published Discourse 
concerning' tlte Beauty of PJ.ovidence. lIe was deprived of 
all preferment, and of the hope of any; for a strong preju- 
dice against the brother-in-Ia \V of Cron1\vell natural1y existed 
both at court and at Lambeth. :Nevertheless, before the close 
of the year löGO, he received the appointlnent of preacher at 
Gray's Inn; and through the exertions of his friends, and his 
distinguished reputation in those scientific pursuits which had 
now begun to be cultivated with avidity, and in which even 
the luxurious Illonarch took an interest, the tide gradually 
turned in his favour. In 1662, his zealous friend 'Yard ob- 
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tained for hirD fron1 the crown, a presentation to the living of 
St. Lawrence Jewry, void by his own elevation to the see 
of Exeter. 'This preferment was followed by another to 
the deanery of Ripon; and shortly after, on the death of 
Dr. George Hall, bishop of Chester, he was chosen, through 
Buckingham's interest, to preside over that diocese. His con- 
secration took place November 15th, 1668. 
In the same year he produced the 1110st remarkable of his 
writings, the Essay tOWG1-ds a real Cltaracte1" and Philoso- 
phical Language. This work !eems in some degree an am- 
plification of a I..atin treatise, bearing a similar title, published 
in 1661, by George Dalgarno, a native of Aberdeen, who had 
settled as a private teacher at Oxford. 'Vilkil1s'ls scheme, 
however, originally the suggestion of Bishop 'Vard, had long 
engaged his thoughts. His book ,vas printed by the Royal 
Society, to w hOl11 the author presented his Inanuscript. Its 
design was, to enable nations who do not understand each 
others' language, to converse together: but the system is at 
once too cumbrous, and too imperfect, ever to have been 
adopted in practice. 
As was to be expected, the moderation of his temper, no 
less than his education and connections, induced Bishop \Vil- 
kins to be extremely lenient in his treatment of dissenters, 
and after his elevation to the mitre, he still laboured, as he 
had done before, to promote the plan for a comprehension 
which had been so long and so fruitlessly contemplated. He 
was, notwithstanding, firmer than he could reasonably have 
been expected to prove, in maintaining the rights and disci- 
pline of the ecclesiastical establishlnent. 
But the Church was not long to have the benefit of his 
moderate counsels. In November 1682, at the house of Til- 
lotson, in Chancery Lane, he was attacked by an acute and 
painful disorder, the consequence, probably, of severe appli- 
cation to his studies; and there e
pired on the 18th of that 
month. Dr. Lloyd, who preached his funeral sennon, uses 
the following language, in his description of the bishop's last 
illness. "He was for many days in a prospect of death, 
which he saw as it approached, and felt it C011le on by degrees. 
Some days before he died, he found within hinlself, as he often 
said, 'a sentence of death.' In all this time, first of pain, 
then of ilnlnediate apprehensions, at last in the presence of 
death, who ever saw hint disll1ayed? who ever found him sur- 
9-2 
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priscd? or heard a word froni hint unhccoluing a wise Ulan 
and a true Christian? At the tiuICS I was with hinl," continues 
Dr. Lloyd, "I 8aw great cause to adnlirc his faith towards 
God, his zeal for his Church, his constancy of Inind, his con- 
teulpt of the world, anù his cheerful hopes of eternity." 
Both as a preacher and as a writer, plainness and soliùity, 
the constant nlarks of a 
erious and Inasculine l1lind, dis- 
tinguished this prelate. lIe regarded the substance of his 
discourse, not its ornalnents or adj uncts. lIe appealed to the 
understanding of an auditory, rather than to their affections. 
" lIe saw so Hluch of the beauty of gooùness hinlself, that he 
thought the bare showing of it was enough to Inake all wise 
1uen, as it did hinl, to be in love with it.'" In his stuùies he 
,vas jndefatigable, and the zeal with which he pursued then1 was 
supported by a belicf that he was thereby benefiting Inankind. 
He thought so, respecting such of thenl even as were the least 
connected with his profession; for he considered it the business 
of universal knowledge to Inake lllcn wiser and better. This 
,vas his l
cason for the earnestness of his endeavours to advance 
the Itoyal Society, an institution which, down to the tiule of 
11is decease, cOlnprised within its narrow circuit all the light 
of experimental philosophy, which then existed in England. 


\V orks of Bishop \Vilkins:- 
DiscoveJ.Y of a Ne'lv TVorid; OJ. a Di
cou1'se tending to 
p'1'ove that it is jYJ"ohable the1.e 1nay be anotltel" habitable 
JVol'Zd in the .Illoon; with a Discou'J"se concerning tlte pussi- 
bility of a passage thither. 8vo. 1638. 
This, the earliest, is certainly far from being the soundest, 
of the author's speculations. Our disposition to sn1ile at its 
fallacies will, however, be 111oderated, in proportion as we con- 
sider the state of astronon1ical science in his time. I t is 
l'enlarkable, that the very saIne year (1638) likewise gave birth 
to a philosophical rOlllanCe, which treats the sanH.
 subject 
with considerable power of fancy,-viz., Bishop Godwin's 
l1f an in the J.foon; or ([, DiscOlo.se of a Voyage t!titllte')., by 
Donzingo Gonzales. Both works 'v ere, no doubt, suggested 
by Galileo's recent discoveries in the lunar sphere. 
Discourse concer'JÛ'Jl
' a Þl elV Planet; tending' to prol,e 
tltat it is probable our Ea1"th is one of tlte Planets. 8\'0. 
1640. It has been already observed, that this is among the 
1Ìrst systeluatic defences of the Copernican systeJu. 
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.J.llerc1l1'Y, 01" tlze secret an(l swift Jlessenger: shewing 
how a 91zan may, 'witlt p1'ivacy and speed, c01nrnunicate his 
thoughts 10 a friend at any distance. 1641. Godwin's 
ronlance ,vas of course read by 'Vilkins; and with so much 
pleasure that he was naturally led likewise to peruse that 
author's Nuntills Inaninzatus, a tract on the means of possible 
conlmunication bctween persons so situated as not to be able to 
converse togcther. This little tract he has expanded and 
enrichcd by Inany ingenious thoughts on the en)ployment of 
signals, scientifically contrived for that purpose. 
Ecrlesiastes; OJ" a Discourse of the Gift of Preaching, as 
it falls 'llndeJ" the 'rules of a'}"t. 8vo. 1646. . 
I\ sound and 
judicious work; probably the foundation of nearly all our sub- 
sequent treatises on the eloquence of the pulpit. The list it 
cOll1prises of authors ,vho have treated of the various subjects 
in divinity, was much augmented in the edition published in 
1693, under the auspices of Tillotson. A new edition of the 
Ecclesiastes, bringing down the cnunleration to our own times, 
would be a valuable present to theological students. 
}.[ atlzenzatical .ill agic; OJ" tile JVonde1"S that 111ay be pe'l"- 
formed by 111echanical Geometry. 8vo. 1648. 
A Discourse cnncerning tlte Beauty of P'J"ovidence in all 
the ?'ugged passages of it. 12mo. 1649. 
A Discollrse concerning the Gift of Praye'}", <-S
c. 8vo. 
1653. This discourse, originally intended, like the discourse 
on preaching, for the writer's own use and direction, is calcu- 
lated to show how far prayer is attainable by study; with 
directions for that purpose, in respect of matter, method, and 
expression. It lays down a system perhaps too fornla] and 
elaborate; but the usefulness of the work has been evinced by 
its having passed through lTIany editions. 
Essrry towards a 1'eal Cltaracte]', <.
.C. 8\"0.] 668. 
.At Bishop "Tilkins's death his papers were left to the care 
of hi" friend and relation Tillotson, with leave to publish 
them or not, as he should think fit. 'rhe fruits of Tillot- 
son's affectionate and careful labours appeared in the treatise 
On the Principles o.f JV"atu1"al Reli
ion. 8vo. 1675; the 
most popular of the bishop"!s works. The general design of 
this treatise is to proye thc value of natural reliO'ion, as 
ancillary to revelation. It consists of two books. b In the 
first, the author establishes the great principles of the being 
and perfections of God, and of a future state, fronl reason and 
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conscience; and thence enforces the indispensable obligation 
of lllankind to the perfonllance of religious and moral dutie
. 
In thc second book, is pointed out the natural and direct ten- 
dency of religion and lllorality to produce happiness, temporal 
and eternal. 'rhese books arc dividcd into twenty-six chapters; 
of which only twelve l1ad heen prepared for the press by the 
author. 'rhe relllainder were compiled by 'I'illotson from his 
papers. 
J,
e1"lnOnS, p1'eacltecl on scvel'al occasions. ] 682. The 
nunlber of sernlons in this volulnc is fifteen. To it is pre- 
fixed a preface by the same.friendly editor, designed to vindi- 
cate its author from the disparaging account of his life and 
character, given by 
I\nthony Wood. 


PROPOSITIO
S, PRELIMI
 ARY TO A DISCUSSION OF THE PRINCIPLES 
oj.' NATURAL RELIGION. 


BESIDES what hath been alrcady suggcstcll concerning the first 
foundations to be laid, in orller to a discoul'se about natural religion, 
I shall in the next place offer tu consideration these 
cvcn following 
propositions, as being very vro})cr to l)revent or ohviate the cavils of 
sceptical captious mcn. 
1. Such things as in themselves are equally true and certain, may 
not yet be capable of the same kind or degree of evidence as to us. 
As for instance, that there was such a lnan as king Henry the Eighth, 
that there are such places as America or China. I say these things 
Inay in thelllseives be equally true and certain with those other matters, 
that we now see and are awake, that the three angles in a triangle are 
equal to two right ones. Though for the first of th(:se we have only 
the testimony of others, and lnunan tradition; whereas for the other 
we have sensitive proof, nnd 111athematical demonstration. And the 
reason is because all truths are in themsch'es equal, according to that 
ordinary ma'"{im, 'rerilas '/lon recipil 'magis et minu.r;. And therefore 
nothing can be more irrational than for a man to doubt of, or deny the 
truth of any thing, because it cannot be made out, by such kind of 
proofs of which the nature of such a thing is not capable. A lnan Jnay 
as well deny there is any such thing as light or colour, because he 
cannot hear it; or sound, because he cannot see it, as to deny the 
truth of other things because they cannot be made out by scnsitive or 
delnonstrative proofs. The kinds of probation for several things being 
as much disproportioned. as the oLjects of the several senses are to one 
another. 
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2. Things of several kinds may admit and require several sorts of 
l)roof
, all which may be good in their kind. The philosolJherJ hath long 
ago told us, that according to the divers nature of things, so must the 
evidences for them be; and that it is an argument of an undisciplined 
wit not to acknowledge this. lIe that is rational and judicious will 
expect no other kind of arguments in any casp than thp subject-matter 
",ill bear. flow incongruous would it be for a mathematician to IJer- 
suade with eloq Hence, to use all imaginable insinuations and intreaties 
that he n1Ïght prC\-ail with his hearers to believe' that three and three 
make six? It would be altogether as vain and Ï1nprolJer in matters 
belonging to an orator to pretend to strict demonstration. All things 
arc not capable of the same kind of evidence. Though the conclusions 
in mathenlatics, by reason of the abstracted nature of those sciences, 
lllay be demonstrated by the clearest and most unquestionable way of 
probation to our reason, yet it is not rational to expect the like proof 
in such other matters as are not of the like nature. This 11e himself 
åpplies to moral things, which being not of such sin1ple abstracted 
natures, but depending upon mixed circun1stanees, are not therefore 
capable of such kind of demonstrative prOOL.,. It is a saying of J am- 
blicus 2 , That demonstrations are not to be expected in matters concern- 
ing God and divine things. Nor is this any greater prejudice to the 
èertainty of such things than it is that God is invisiblc. And thus 
likewise it is, for the same reason, with many particular conclusions ,in 
natural philosophy. And as for 111atters of fact, concerning titnes, 
})Iaces, persons, actions, which depend upon story and the relation of 
others, these things are not capable of being }Jroved by such scientifical 
principles as the others are. Now no sober man can a
ny but that 
several things in Inoral and in natural philosophy are in themselves 
as absolutely and as certainly true, and as firmly believed by us, as any 
In athematical principle or conclusion can be. FrOln whence I infer 
this, That it is not, ought not to be, any prejudice to the truth or 
certainty of any thing, that it is not to be 111ade úut by such kind of 
proofs, of which the nature of that thing is not capable, provided it 
be capable of satisfactory proof8 of anut1L'r kind. 
3. \Vhen a thing is capable of good proof in any kind, Inen ought 
to rest satisficd in the best evidence for it, which that kind of things 
will bear, anll beyond which better could not be expected, supposing 
it were true. They ought not to expect either sensible proof, or 
demonstration for such matter5 as are not capable of such proofs, 
supposing theln to be truc. Because otherwise nothing luust be as- 
sented to and believed, but that which hath the highest eyidence. All 


1 Aristot. Eth. Lib. I. cap. 3. l\letal)h. Lib. I. cap. uIt. 
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other things being to be looked upon as uncertain and doubtful, and 
wholly excluded fronl all I)O
sibility of being known. And at this rate, 
)l1en must belie\"e nothing at all in story, because such things cannot be 
denlonstrated; and it is }Jossible that the rest of Inankind n1Ïght have 
conlbined toge-ther to il1lI)Qse upon thC1n by these relations. ,And how 
abhorrent such sceptical l)rinciples lnllst needs be to COllunon reason, 
I need not say. Those who will pretend such kind of grounds for their 
disbelief of any thing, will never be able to persuade others, that the 
true cause why they do not give their assent, is bccause they have no 
rea
on for it, but becausc they have no n1Ïnd to it. 1\""olle in causa 
cst, /lOll lJosse prælclldilur. 
And on the other siùe, when.. we have for the proof of any thing, 
some of the highest kinds of c\"idence, in this case it is not the sug- 
gestion of a mere possibility that the thing TIlay be otherwise, that 
ought to be any sutE.cient cause of doubting. 
To which I shan only add, that \\e 111ay be unquestionably sure of 
many things as to their existence, an(1 yet we llIay not be able to 
explain the nature of thenl. Xo Ulan in his wits can nlake any doubt 
whether there be such things as Inotion, and sensation, and continuity 
of hodie
. ...\nd yet these things are C01nl1l0nly esteen1ed inexplicable: 
so that our not being able to se-e to the bottOln of things, aor1 to give 
a distinct account of the nature and nlanner of theIn, can be no suffi- 
cient cause to doubt of their being. 
4. The lnind of Jnan TI1ay and TIlust give a fir111 assent to some 
things, without any kind of hesitation or doubt of the contrary; \\ here 
yet the evidences for such things are not so infallible, but that there is 
a possibility that the things Inay be other\\ise; .i. e. there may be an 
indubitable certainty where there is not an infallible certainty. And 
that kind of certainty which doth not admit of any doubt, may serve 
us as well to all intents and purposes as that which is infallible. A man 
Juay make no doubt whether he himself werp baptized, whether :such 
persons were his parents; of which yet he can have no other evidence 
than tradition, and the testimony of others. ,rho is there so wildly 
sceptical as to question, whether the sun shall rise in the East, anlI not 
in the :\orth or 'Vest, or whet lIeI' it c;;hall risc at all: because the con- 
trary is not impossible, awl doth not imply any contradiction? Suppose 
that in digging of the earth amongst SOlne ancient ruins, a luan should 
find a round flat piece of Inetal, in the e'Xact shape of an old lneclal, with 
the in1age and inscription of one of the Roman emperors. Or suppose 
he should dig up a large ::;tone uf the shape of an ancient tonlb-stone, 
with a distinct inscription upon it, of the name and quality of some 
})erson said to be buried under it. Can any rationallnan doubt, whether 
one of these were not a piece of coin, and the other a graye-stone? or 
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should a luan be bound to suspend his assent and belief of this, barely 
upon this ground, because it is possible that these n1ight have been the 
mutual shapes of that particular lllctal and stone, and that those which 
seen1 to be letters or figur('s engraven or embossed upon it, 111ay be 
nothin 0- else but sonle casual dents or cavities, which by the various 
o . 
1110tions and tcn1per of the lnatter did happen to them, among-st those 
lnany millions of other figures "hich they were capable of? \\110 
would not think such a lllan to be strangely wild and irrational, who 
could frmne to himself any real scruples fronl such considerations as 
these? "
hy, it is the same kind of absurd dotage that sceptics in 
religion are guilty of, in suspending their assent Inerely upon this 
ground, because some argun1ents for it do not so infallibly conclude, 
hut that there is a possibility things Inay be otherwise. He that will 
raise to himself, and cherish in his Inind any real doubts, according to 
+-
-:: - .1ere possibility of things, shall not be able to deteflnine hilnself to 
the belief or practice of any thing. He Dlust not stay within doors for 
fear the house should fall upon him, for that is possible; nor must he 
go out, lest the next man that 111eets hinl should kill him, for that also 
is }Jossible. .J. \nd so n1ust it be for his doing or forbearing any other 
action. Kay, I add farther, that luan is sure to be deceived in very 
many things, who will doubt of e\Tery thing. where it is possible he 1nay 
be deceived. 
I appeal to the COlnmon judgnlent of nlankind, whether hU1nan 
nature be not so fralned, as to acquiesce in such a n10ral certainty, as 
the nature of things is capable of; and if it were otherwise, whether 
that reason which belongs to us would not prove a burthen and a tor- 
Inent to us rather than a privilege, by keeping us in a continual 
suspense, and thereby rendering our conditions }Jerpetually restless 
and unquiet? \roulcl not such lnen be generally accounted out of 
their wits, who coulll plea'3e themselves by entertaining actual hopes 
of any thing lnerely upon account of the }Jossibility of it; or torment 
themseh-es with actual fears of all such evils as are possible? Is there 
any thing imaginable nlore \vild and extra\-agant an10ngst those in 
BedJan1 than this would be? 'Vhy
 doubt is a kind of fear, and is 
conunonly styled jfJr'J1zido opposili; and It is the same kind of madness 
for a lnan to doubt of any thing as to hope for, or fear it, upon a lHere 
possibility. 
5. It is sufficient that 111atters of faith and religion be propounded 
in such a way as to render the1n higilly credible, so as an honest and 
teachable nlan may willingly and safely assent to thern; and
 acording 
to the rules of prudence, be justified in so doing. 
 or is it either 
necessary or convenient that they should he established by such cogent 
evidence, as to necessitate assent. Because this would not leave any 
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})lace for the virtue of believing, or the freedmll of our obedience; nor 
any 
round for reward and Vl1nishn1{
nt. It would not be thankworthy 
for a man to helieve that which of }H'cessity he Inust believe, anlt 
cannot otherwise choose. 
Rcwar(ls an(l punishnlents do properly belong to free action
, such 
as are under a nlan's power, either to do or forbear; not to ,;uch a
 an
 
necessary. There i
 no more r('èlson to reward a Blan fÖr belie\-ing 
that four is 1110rc than three, than for being hungry or 8leepy; because 
these things do not procce<<l frolll choice, but froln natural necessity. 
A man Inust do so, nor can he do otherwise. 
I do not say that the J}rinciples of religion are luercly }Jrobable, 
I have before asserted tlll'ill to be nlorally certain. And that to a man 
who is ca.reful to preser\'e his luind free frm11 prejudice, and to consider, 
they will appear unquestionable, and the deductions frOlll then) del110n- 
strable: but now because that whieh is necessary to beget thi
 certainty 
in the mind, namely, impartial consideration, is in a Inan's powcr, there- 
fore tll(' belief or disbelief of these things is a proper suhject for rcwards 
und })Ullishments. 
There would be little reason for the Scripture so much to magnify 
the grace of faith, as being so great a virtue and 
o acCelJtable to God, 
if pvery one \\ ere ut'cessitated to it, \\;hetlIer he would or no. And 
therefore God is pleased to propos(' these lllatter8 of belief to us in 
such a way, as that we might 
ive 
Olnc testinlony of our teachable 
dispositions, and of our obedience by our assent to them. Ut sermo 
EvaTlgdii lanqllam lapi.r; e.r
set Lydill.
, ad qucm ingcnÜt sUJlabilia 
explorarenlur 1 , as the leaflwcl Grotius 
peaks concerning the doctrine 
of the gospel, whereby God was }Jlea
e(l, as with a touchstone, to pro\'e 
and try what kind of telnpers 111en are of, whether they are so ingenu- 
ou
 as to accept of sufficient evidence in the confirn1ation of a holy 
doctrine. And the Scripture cloth in several places 111ake use of the 
word faith, according to this notion of it, as it consists in a readine
s 
of mind to close with and p:ive asscn" unto things upon such evidence 
as is in itself sufficient. To which purpose is that expression of our 
Sa\-iour to Thomas, "Blessed are they that have not 
een, and yet have 
believed," John xx. 29. 
ignifying it to be a nlOre e
cellf'nt cmu- 
1nendable and blessed tIling fur a Ulau to yield his assent, upon such 
evidence as is in itself suffIcient, without insisting upon morc. It 
denotes goo(l inclinations in 111en to\\ ards religion, and tbat they have 
worthy thoughts of the Divine power and goodness, when they are 
willing to subn1Ît unto such arguments in the confinnation of a holy 
doctrine, as to unprejudiced }Jt'rsons are in themselves sufficient to 


1 Grot. de Verit. Lib. II. 
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induce belief. It was this disposition that was comlneuclccl in the 
llereans 2 , for which they are 
tylcd fV1f.vÉ(jTfpOt, more ingenuous, 
teachable, and candid, more noble than others, because they received 
the word with all readiness of mind; i. c. were ready and willing to 
assent to the gospel, upon such e\Oidence as was in itself sufficient to 
convince reasonable and unprejudiced men. 
And on the other side, it was the want of tl1Ìs disposition which 
is condenulcd, :Jlatth. xiii. 58, where it is said that our Saviour" difl 
not Inany 111ighty works in his own country, because of their unbelief;'" 
i. e. that l}rejudice which there was upon then1, by their knowledge 
of his mean parentage and birth, and their ignorance of his divine 
commission and high calling, did indispose theln for an equal judgment 
of things, and render them unteachable. And having tried this by 
doing some lnighty works amongst them, he would not do many, 
hecause of their incapacity of receiving benefit by them. 
'Vicked nlen are in the Scripture phrase stiled vlo} à7rf.l8f.:w;:, filii 
illsu asibilita tis, unpersuadable men, such as no reason can convince 3 . 
And elsewhere they are styled IlT07rOt, which we translate unreasonable 
men. Hut the word may signify absurd, contmnacious I}ersons, who 
are not to be fi)..ed by any principles, whOln no topics can work upon, 
being directly opposite to this virtue of faith, as appears by the next 
clause, " for all men have not faith." 
Supposing mankind to be endowed (as all other things are) with 
a natural principle, whereby they are strongly inclined to seek their 
own l)rescrvation and happiness; and supposing then1 to be rational 
and free creatures, able to judge of, and to choose the 111eanS conducing 
to this cnd: nothing can be III ore reasonable in t1lÏs case than that 
such creatures should be under the obligation of accepting such evi- 
dence as in itself is sufficient for their conviction. 
6. 'Vhen there is no such evident certainty, as to take away all 
kind of doubting; in such cases, a judgment that is equal anrl Üll- 
partial must incline to the greater probabilities. That is no just 
balance, wherein the hea,oiest side will not preponderate. In all the 
ordinary affairs of life men use to guid
 thcir actions by this rule, 
namely, to incline to that which is most probable and likely, when they 
cannot attain to any clear unquestionable certainty. And that man 
would be generally counted a fool who should do othenvise. Now 
let it be supposed that some of the great principles in religion should 
not seem to SOlne men altogether so evident as to be wholly unques 
tionable, yet ought their assent still to incline to the greater probability.- 


2 Acts xvii. 11. 
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'Vhen it is said to be a duty for men to believe any thing, or to 
acquiesce in such kind of evidence ag is 
ufficient for the proof of it; 
the l11caning is 110t as if there were any lllOral obligation upon the 
understanding, which is proper only unto the will; but the meaning is, 
that n1en should be careful to preserve their minds free from any wilful 
prejudice and partiality, that they should seriously attend to, and con- 
sidcr the evidence proposed to them, so as to take a just estimate of it. 
For though it be true' that the judgn1ent8 of H1en HUlst by a natural 
neccRsity, preponderatp on that side where the greatest evidence lies; 
supposing the Inind to be equaHy disposed, and the balance to be just; 
yet lnust it withal be granted to be a particular virtue and felicity to 
keep the mind to such an equal frame of judging. Thcre are some 
Inen who have sufficicnt abilities to discen1 betwixt the truc difference 
of things; but what through their vicious affections and voluntary pre- 
judices, Inaking thenl unwilling that SOlne things should be true; what 
through their inadvertency or neglect to consider and cOlnpare things 
together, they are not to be convincell by plain arguments; not through 
any insufficiency in the evidence, but by reason of son1e defect or cor- 
ruption in the f
lCUlty that should judge of it. Now the neglect of 
keeping our n1Înds in such an equal frmne, the not applying of our 
thoughts to consider of such lnattcrs of lnoment as do highly concern 
a man to be rightly infornlell in, must needs be a yice. And though 
none of the philosophers (that I know of) do reckon this kind of faith 
(as it nlay be styled), this teachableness and equality of Inind in con- 
sidering and judging of nlatters of imlJOrtance, amongst other intellec- 
tual virtues; yet to me it scen1S that it lnay just1y challenge a place 
atnong:st them; and that for this reason, because the two extremes of it 
by way of excess anel defect, I mean the assenting unto such things 
upon insufficient evidence, which is called credulity, and the not as- 
senting unto thenl upon sufficient evidence, which is called incredulity 
or unbelief, are both of thenl vices. 1\ ow where the excess and defect 
do Inake vices, or such thing::; as ougnt not to be, there the luediocrity 
Inust denote sOlnething that ought to be, and consequently must be 
a yirtue, and have in it the obligation of duty. 
7. If in any lnatter offered to consideration, the probabilities on 
both sides be supposed to be equal: (in this case, though an Ìlnpartial 
judglnent cannot be obliged to incline to one side rather than to the 
other, because our assent to things must by a necessity of nature be 
}Jroportioned to our evidence for then1; and \\ here neither side doth 
preponderate, the balance should hang even )-yet even in this case, 
111en Inay be obliged to order their actions in favour of that side which 
appears to be 1110st safe anlI advantageous for their 0\\11 interest. 
Suppose a nlan travelling upon the road to 111eet with two doubtful 
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ways, concerning neither of which he can have any the least probability 
to inc1u(;e him to believe that one is Inore like to be tlle true way to his 
journey's enù than the uther: only he is upon good grounds assured, 
that in one of these wa) 8 he shall n1eet with nluch trouble, difficulty, 
danger, which the other is altogether free from: in this case, thuugh 
a luan be not bound to believe that one of them is a truer way than the 
other, yet is he oLligeù in prudence to take the safest. 
:Kay I a<-1(l farther, if tlle probahilities on the one hanJ should some- 
what pr
l)onderate the other, yet if there be no considerable hazard on 
that side which hath the least }Jfobability, and a very great apparent 
danger in a mistake about the other: in this case, prudence will oblige 
a man to do that which nlay make most for his own safety. 
These are those preparatory principles which I thought fit to pre- 
mise, as a necessary foundation for any debate with captious men about 
these first grounds of religion. And they are each of then1, I think, of 
such perspicuity, as to need little more than the bare proposal of them, 
and the explication of their tel'111S, to evince the truth of thel11. 
Principles of Natural Religion, chap. 3. 
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THE desirp is as laudable as it is natural, in nlen of pro- 
found learning and unusual vigour of mind, to harmonize the 
intuitions and deductions of reason with the dictates of reve- 
lation. Philosophy, when she affects to guide and regulate 
religion, or even to share 11er authority, is certain fatally to 
mislead; but when her light is genuine, and she discerns the 
true lilIlits of her province, when she takes a just advantage 
of inspiration, and exhibits truth in colonrs peculiarly grate- 
ful to the mental eye of the intellectual and reflective, she 
is then ,vorthil y regarded as the handnlaid and associate of re- 
velation. The Alexandrian Platonists enslaved and degraded 
the gospel, by forcing it to an unnatural conjunction with 
paganism; the so-called platonic divines of the seventeenth 
century, one great division of that 'latitudinarian,' or mo- 
derate religious party, who sought an asylum in the peaceful 
recesses of reason, frolH those poleu1Ícal stornlS which were 
ravaging the world-this band of adtnirable scholars, not only 
have reconciled to religion Illany of those discursive, restless 
spirits, to whom the highest truth in a popular form was 
little grateful; but have Inaterially enlal-ged and confirnled its 
evidences. 
Of such men, in the period ,ve have now reached, the list 
,vas nUlnerous, including Cudwor "h, 'Vhic11aote, Sn]ith, ,V orth- 
ington, and many others; but the founder of the school, the 
philosopher and divine, in whose subtle, comprehensive, and 
genial intellect, we vie,v its principles in their highest subjec- 
tive purity, is Dr. l\IoRE. 
Henry l\'Iore was born at Granthaln, in Lincolnshire, 
October l
th, 1614. His father was Alexander l\lore, a Pu- 
ritan, but a gentleman of good understanding, and literary 
taste. 'Ve learn from his son's dedication of his P/âlosoplâ- 
cal Poems, addressed to hinl, that Alexander l\1ore was in the 
habit of entertaining his fan1ily on ,vinter evenings, with read- 
ing aloud the Faery Queene of Spenser; the deep inlpression 
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produced on the narrator by these lectures, is manifest in llis 
poetical compositions. 
The moral and metaphysical characteristics of More's mind 
,vere early developed. In the preface to his curious philoso- 
phical poem, The Song of the Soul, he has left an interesting 
account of his juvenile years. 


" To the end," he inforu1s us, "tlmt it may more fully appear, that 
the things which I have \\oritten are not any borrowed or far-fetched 
ol'inions, owing to education and the reading of ,buoks; but the proper 
sentilllent
 of n,y o\\on mind, drawn and derived frOl11 my must intimate 
nature; and that every hmnan soul is no abras(t tabula, or nlere blank 
sheet; but hath innate sensations and notions in it, both of good and 
evil, just and unjust, true and false; and those very strong and vivid. 
Concerning which Inatter I am the more assured, in that the sensations 
of my own Inind are so far fronl being owing to education, that they 
are directly contrary to it; I being bred up, to the almost fourteenth 
year of lllyage, under parents and a master that were great Calvinists, 
(but withal v
ry pious and good ones). At which time, by the order 
of my parents, persuaded to it by my uncle, I immediately went to 
Eton school; not to learn any Ilew precepts or institutes of religion, 
but for the perfecting of the Greek and Latin tongues. But neither 
there, nor yet anywhere else, could I ever swallo\V do\vl1 that hard 
doctrine concerning fate. On the contrary, I relnenlber that upon 
those word
 of Epictetus, "A"(E P.E, cJ ZEÛ, 'W
 crJ tì 7rE7rpWP.ÉV'1, "Lead 
Ule, 0 Jupiter, and thou, Fate," I did (with my eldest brother, who 
then, as it happened, had accOlnpanied Iny uncle thither,) very stoutly, 
and earnestly for my years, dispute against this fate, or Calvinistic 
predestination, as it is usually called. * * *' 
"And as to what concerlls the existence of God, t110ugh in that 
gruund Illentionecl, [the play-field at EtOll] walking, as Iny 11lanner 
was, slowly, and with UIY head on one side, and kicking now and then 
the Htunes with D1Y feet, I was wont sOlnetinles with a sort of musical 
and melancholic Illurlllur to repeat, or rather hUH1, to Iuyself, those 
verses of Claudian: 
Sæpe mihi dubiam traxit sententia mentelll, 
Curarent Superi terras; an nullus inesset 
Rector, et incerto fluerent mortalia casu. 
Oft hath my anxious mind dividell 8tood, 
,rhether the Gods did mind the lower world; 
Or whether no such Ruler, wise and good, 
'Ve had; and all things here by chance were hurI'd;- 
yet that exceeding strong and entire sense of God, which nature 
herself had planted deeply in Ine, very easily silenced all such slight 
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and poetical dubitations as these. Y. ea, even in )ny first childhood, 
an innanl sense of the divine l>resencc was so strong upon nlY lnind, 
tl1at I did then bclieve there couhl no deed, word, or thought be hidden 
frOlu him ; nor was I, by any others that were older than Inyself, to be 
otherwise persuaded. \fhich thing since no distinct reason, philo- 
sophy, or instruction taught it me at that age, but only an internal 
sensation urged it upon 1HC, I think. it is yery cvident, that this was 
an innate sense or notion in Ine, contrary to SOlne witless and sordid 
l)hilosOl)hister
 of our present age. And if these cunning sophisters 
shall here reply, that I drew this sense uf lnine ex traduce, or by way 
of l}ropagation, as being born of parents l'
cecaing pious and religious, 
I demand, how it caine to pass that I drew not Calvillhnu also in along 
with it ?For hoth IllY father and uncle, and 80 also Iny nlother, were 
an earnest followers of Calvin. But these things I pass, since lllcn 
atheistically disposed, cannot so receÏ\'e them, as I fronl an inward 
feeling speak then1. 
U I go on therefore with lUY little narrative. Endued as I was \Ht'U 
these princil}les, that is to say, a. firm and unshaken belief of the 
existence of God, as also of lÜ:; unspotted righteousness and 11erfect 
goodness, that he is a God infinitely good, as well as infinitely great, 
(and what other would any person, that is not doltish or superstitious y 
ever adlnit of?) at the comllland of my uncle, to whose care my 
father hall cOl1llnitted llle, aud having spent about three years at Eton, 
I went to Cmnbridge, recmnnlendcll to the care of a person both 
learncd and pious, anù, what I was not a little solicitous about, not at 
all a Calvinist; but a. tutor Inost :;kilful and vigilant: who presently 
after the very first salutation and discourse with nle, asked lne whether 
I had a discenlluent of things good and evil? To which answering 
in sOlnewhat a low voice, I said, I hope I have. \Vhen at the satne 
tilne I was conscious to IHyself, that I had, to IllY very soul, a 1110St 
strong sense and savoury discrimination as to all those matters. 1'ot- 
withstanding, the meanwhile, a Inighty and almost Ï1nIlloderate thirst 
:-tfter knowledge possessed nle throughout, especially tor that which 
\vas natura]. and abo\"c all others, that which was said to di\'e into 
the dcepest cause 01 things, and which Aristotle calls the first and 
highest philosophy or wisdom. 
" After which, when Iny IJrtulent and pious tutor observe,-1 my mind 
to be infb,l1led, and carried with so eagcr and 'yehelllent a career, he 
askecl U1e on a certain time, wh) I was so ahove lueasure intent upon 
}uy studies, that is to say, for what cud [was so? Suspecting, as I 
suppose, that there was only at the LOttOlll a certain itch, or hunt 
after vain-glory; to LecOlne, by this Uleans, sOllle Üuuous plâlosopher 
aIl10ngst tho
e of 111Y own standing. But I answered briefly, alul that 
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from my heart, 'That I may know.' 'But, young nlan, what is 
the reason,' saith he again, 'that you so earnestly desire to know 
things l' to which I instantly retunled, 'I desire, I say, so earnestly 
to know, that I may know.' For even at that time, the knowledge of 
natural anù divine tlungs seemed to Ine the highest pleasure and felicity 
imaginable. 
"Thus, then, persuaded, and esteeming it what was highly fit, I 
immerseù myself over head and ears in the study of philosophy, }}romising 
a most wonùerful happiness to Inyself in it. Aristotle, therefore, 
Cardan, Julius 
caliger, and other philosol}hers of the greatest note, 
I very diligently perused. In which, the truth is, that I met here and 
there with some things wittily and acutely, and sometimes also solidly 
spoken; yet the most seemed to me either so false or uncertain, or 
else so obvious and trivial, that I looked upon myself as having plainly 
lost my time in the reading of such authors. And to speak all in a 
word, those ahnost whole four years, which I spent in studies of this 
kind, as to what concerned those matters which I chiefly desired to be 
satisfied about, (for as to the existence of a God, and the duties of 
luorality, I never had the least doubt,) ended in nothing, in a nIanner, 
but lnere scepticisnl, which made nIe, that as my lnanner was (for 
I was wont to set down the present state of my lnind, or any sense 
of it that was warmer or deeper than ordinary, in some short notes, 
whether in verse or prose, and that also in English, Greek, or Latin,) 
it Inade me, I say, that as a perpetual record of the thing I composed 

 
tanza of eight verses, which is called 'A 1ropía, and it is to be found 
inserted in the end of my second philosophical volume: 


'OUK lI'j'lIl.OV '1I"ÓBEII Elp.ì Ó 
úap.Epo<;:, oùô;: "ï;
 dilL, K. 'T. À. 
"Nor whence nor who 1 am, poor wretch, know I, 
Nor yet, 0 madness! whither I must go; 
But in grief's crooked claws fast held I lie, 
And live, I think, by force, lugg'd to and fro: 
Asleep or wake all one. 0 father Jove, 
'Tis brave we mortals live in clouds like thee; 
Lies, night-dreams, empty toys, fear, fatal love, 
This is my life; I nothing else do see." 
It was ,vhile ill this painful state of Inental darkness and 
perplexity, that 1\{ore, who had been admitted a member of 
Christ's College, in 1631, took his first degree. The interest- 
ing history of his progress towards light and repose, by en- 
gaging in the study of Plato's philosophy, is thus continueù: 
"It fell out truly very happily for rne\ that I suffered :su gTeat a 
<li
appointnlent in my studies. For it lllade HIe seriously at last begin 
to think with myself. \vhether the knowledae of thino's was reallv that 
. 
 0 J 
supreme felicity of luan, or sOlnethin
 g-reatcr and more divine was; 
VOJ.. II. 10 
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or, supposing it to be so, whether it was to be acquired by such an 
eagerness and intentness in the readings of authors, and contemplating 
of things; or by the purging of the Inind fronl all sorts of vices wlmt- 
soever; especially having begun now to read the }}latonic writers, 
IUarsilius Ficinus, Plotinus himself, l\lercurius Trismegistus, an(l the 
luystical divines; among whom there was frequent mention made of 
the }Jurification of the soul, and of the purgative course that is previous 
to the illmninative; as if the IJerson that c
pected to have his InilHl 
illuminated of God, \\as to endeavour after the highest purity. 
"Hut amongst all the writings of this kind, there was none, to 
s})eak the truth, so pierced and affected me, as that golden little book, 
with \\hid) Luther is also said to have been ,\onderfully taken, viz. 
TllCologia Germanica 1. Though several SYlll})t01l1S, even at that time, 
s
emed ever and anon to occur to me, of a certain deep n1elallcholy, 
as also no slight en-ors in l11atters of philosophy. But that which he 
<loth so n1ightily inculcate, viz. 'That we should thoroughly put off, 
and extinguish our own }lrOper will; that being thus dead to ourselves, 
we Inay live alone unto God, aud do all things whatsoever by his 
instinct, or plenary pennission,' was so counternatural, as it were, and 
agreeable to my most intÌ1nate reason and conscience, that I could 
not of anything whatsoever be luore clearly or certainly convinced. 
'Vhich sense yet (that no one Inay here use that dull and idle ex.. 
vre
sion, Quafes leginzlls, taZes evadimlls
. such as we read, such we 
are,) tlmt truly golden Look did not t}len first implant in Iny soul, 
but struck and roused it, as it were, out of sleep in Ine. \Vhich it did 
verily as in a nlomcnt, or the twinkling of an eye. But after that the 
sense and consciousness of this great and plainly divine duty Was 
thus awakened in me, GoÜ(l God! what strugglings and conflicts fol- 
lowed presently between this divine princil)le and the aninlal nature! 
For since I was Inost firlnly persuaded, not only concerning the existence 
of God, but also of his absolute both goodness and power, and of his 
most real will that we should C be perfect, even as our Father which is 
in heaven is perfect;' there was no roon1 left for any tergiversation, 
but a necessity of il1l111ediately entering the lists, and of using all 
possible endeavours, that our OW11 will, by which we relish ourselves, 
and what belongs to us, in things as well of the soul as of the body, 
might be opposed, destroyed, annihilated; that so the Divine will alone, 
with the new birth, may revive and grow up in us. And, if I may 
here freely :speak lllY n1ind, before this conflict between the Divine 
will, and our own proper will of self-love, there can no certain signs 


1 This book was the production of I "the illuminated divine." It was origi- 
John Taulerus, a Dominican, who lived nally written in German. 
in the fourteenth century, and was styled 
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appear to ns of this new hirth at all. But this conflict is the very 
punclu1n salieJls, or first motion of the new life or birth begun in us. 
As to other performances, whether of morality or religion, arising frOln 
mere self-love, let thenl be as specious or goodly as you please, they 
are at best but as preparations, or the more refined exercises of a sort 
of theological Hobbianism. 
"But there is nothing that the animal man dreads so much as this 
conflict; and he looks upon it as a :piece of n1ere folly and madness 
to attcmpt anything that is not for his own self-interest, or that is 
not to be accomplished by ]1Ïs on n proper sense and reason. And 
therefore the old nlan, while it doth but exercise all this tÏ1ne its 
own nature divers ways, and adjusts itself to outwafll nlltltifarious 
opinions and practices in religion, and bends and winds itself about 
this way and that way; is still a luere serpent, the lnere old n1an; 
as a dunghill, turn it into what shapes and postures you will, it still 
remains a dunghill. The divine seeù alone is that which is acceptable 
unto God, and the sole invincible basis of all true religion. The reve- 
lation through the divine grace, of which heavenly and sincere principle 
in myself, Ï1nnIediately occasioned that all my other studies, in COll1- 
parison of this, becalne vile, and of no account; and that insatiable 
desire and thirst of mine after the knowledge of things was ahnost 
wholly extinguished in me, as being solicitous now about nothing so 
llluch as a III ore full union with this divine and celestial})rinciple, the 
inward flowing well-spring of life etenlal; with the lllost fervent 
prayers breathing often unto God, that he would be pleased thoroughly 
to set nle free fÌ'Oln the dark chains, and this so sordid captivity, of IUY 
own will. 
"But, here, openly to declare the thing as it ,vas. \Yhen this 
inordinate desire after the knowledge of things was thus allayed in me, 
and I aspired after nothing but this sole purity an(l sinIplicity of mind, 
there shone in upon me daily a greater assurance than ever I could 
llave expected, even of those things which before I had the greatest 
desire to know; insOllluch that within a few years, I was got into a 
most joyous and lucid state of mind, auel such plainly as is ineffable; 
though, according to 111Y custom, I have endeavoured to express it, to 
my power, in another stanza of eight verses, both in sense and title 
alIswering in a ",oay of direct opposition unto the fonner; which is 
called (as that 'Awopía, inviousness and elll])tiness, so this) 'Ev7ropía, 
fulncss and perviousness; and is to be found likewise at the end of my 
second philosophical volunlc." 


The course of that transition, fron1 the dark passages 
of doubt and mental bondage, to the free and joyful day- 
10-2 
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light, which l\lore has recorùed in the epigranl here alluded 
to, likewise furnished the subject of his first puhlication, 
the Psycllo

oia. lIe was stirred, he says to the compo- 
sition of this work, with no other design than that it should 
renlain by l1Ïn1 for a private record of his ::;elf-experience; 
the Cx.trenle obscurity of this rugged poen) was partly indeed 
the consequence of a studied design to address none but hinl- 
self. This was in 1640; yet at the instigation of some 
learned and pious friends, who had obtained a sight of the 
,york, it ,vas published, with other philosophical pieces in 
verse, in the year 164.2. 1\fore, in his study at Christ's Col- 
lege, so profoundI y absorbed within himself, like another Archi- 
medes, (as in the
e "'Titings he appears,) while, all around, the 
crisis of a mighty revolution ,vas crashing and rending society 
in pieces, offers to the mind a highly characteristic picture. 
In all her productions, but especially in her noblest produc- 
tion, Ulan, nature delights herself with the harmony of con- 
trast; and the 111ental wealth of the period was sufficient to 
fin at once all the channels into which it could be received. 
Even the saine minds, in that affluent age, poured forth their 
abundance at once in opposite directions; the finest of Hall's 
devotional writings, where, in the universal language of sup- 
plication and praise, the Christian contends with the Spirit of 
Goù alone, inln1cdiately succeeded his treatise on the Divine 
Right of Episcopacy, and that courageous defence of his order 
,vhich he made at the bar of the insulting parliament. 
Froln this tinle, "as," observes l\Iore's biographer, "he 
11ad a wonderful sense of God, sacred and ineffable, and of his 
unconceivable attributes; so he soon found all things, to 11is 
high satisfaction, not unsuitable to theln. And that there 
Inight be 'a turning after righteousness,' (as he speaks) a
 
,veIl as 'running after know]edge,' he set hilnself to denlon- 
strate with great care the principles both of natural anù re- 
vealed religion; and to reCOlTI111end to all at the same time, 
with the greatest seriousness possible, the practice of rnorality 
and virtue, or rather of what is justly called the Christian or 
Divine life. 
\.nd yet, that no one luight think hin1 to be any 
ways superstitious, or hut narrow-spirited, even in those days 
of light and liberty, he openly established the noblest prin- 
ciples, both in philosophy and divinity, that their hearts could 
well desire or in1agine. .And he was the first that did, in so 
cIHincnt a manner, espouse aud publicly represent them h{ln' 
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in this nation; such as he helieved worthy of God, reasonable 
in thcluselves, and to have a natural tendency to heighten and 
improve, in all respects, the souls of lnen, by inflaming them 
with the greatest honour for the Deity, and for all God's won- 
derful ways and providences in the world. But he took a 
very special care to guard his philosophy and free principles 
with the duties of virtue and piety, and to make thenl all 
su bservient to nothing but the purposes of wisdolll and good- 
n
ss; that so all men Inight attain unto the brightest truth 
and righteousness both at once. He seems, therefore, to have 
been raised up by a special Providence in those days of free- 
don), as a light to those that may be fitted or inclined to high 
speculations; and a general guide to all that ,vant it, ho,v 
they are to luix the christian and philosophic genius together, 
and make thenl rightly to accord in one comillon end, viz. the 
glory of God, with the highest felicity and perfection of men." 
The depth and the originality of his 111etaphysical theories, 
and the remarkable combination of great argu1l1entative abili- 
ties, extensive learning, and ardent piety, with which he set 
thenl forth, occasioned his being looked up to as a person of 
an extraordinary character, by the best and greatest of his 
conten1poraries. Indeed, he himself admitted, with the frank- 
ness and silnplicity natural to his temper, that the talents and 
dispositions lavished on him were such as brought hinl into 
singular responsibilities; that, to adopt his own expression, 
he had, "as a fiery arrow been shot into the world, and he 
hoped that he had hit the Inark.'" 
That ecstasy of delight, however, which this great Ine- 
taphysical genius took in the exercise of his contelnplative 
powers, had by no Ineans the effects of disgusting him with 
the ordinary affairs and falniliar interests of life. "\Vhen 
elected fellow of his college, he took charge of several pupils, 
some of thelll persons of rank, whose studies he directed with 
great fidelity and application; his nlanagelnent of thenl being 
distinguished from that of Inore ordinary tutors, chiefly 'by 
unusual gent1eness and by the deep tone of piety which per- 
vaded his instructions. He has recorded his opinion, that 
"the exercise of love and goodness, of l1umanity and bro- 
therly kindness, of prudence and discretion, of faithfulness 
and 11eighbourliness, of unfeigned devotion and religion, in 
the plain and undoubted duties thereof, is, to the truly rege- 
nerate soul, a far greater pleasure than all the fine speculations 
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imaginable." It ,vas life, not notions, which he chiefly valued; 
and he preferred "a single-lleartedness of temper beyond any 
theories." 
1\Iore ,vas fortunate enough to escape molestation during 
the whole telnpest of the civil 'val'. " IIis nearest relations," 
he has told us, " ,vere deep sufferers for the king; and he ,vas 
hilnself exposed, by constantly l'efusing the covenant, to the 
loss of that little prefcrluent he had." IIis security ,vas, no 
doubt, owing rather to the retircdness of his habits, and to 
the simplicity and inoffensiyeness of his demeanour, than to 
the gcneral esteC1l1 entertaincd for his picty and moral worth. 
No unsynlpathising or unintelligcnt spectator, he looked, frOln 
year to year, on ,vhat was passing in the world, with a degree 
of sorrow, which sOlnetimes sought relief in tears; yet still 
cherishing the hope of a happy end to thc public miseries. 
l\{uch of his tinle, during this period, he passed at Ragley, 
in 'Varwickshire, the seat of the celehrated Lady Conway, a 
person of enthusiastic piety and great accolnplisluuents, by 
Wh01H l\Iore and his opinions ,vere hcld in high veneration. 
I twas an10ng the shades of Ragley, and at the suggestion of 
this lady, that he con1posed his Conjectura Cahhalistica, his 
Pltilosoplticce Telltonicæ CCll81o o a, and his Divine Dialogues. 
'rhe ltestoration produced no change in the circumstances 
or disposition of this retired and contented Christian philoso- 
})her. lIe continued averse from all engagements that would 
have interfered with his life of study and contelnplation. 'rhc 
deanery of Christ Church in Dublin, with the provostship of 
Trinity College, and also the deanery of St. Patrick's, ""ere 
})roposed for his acceptance, as a step to either of two l)ishop- 
rics, \vhen a vacancy should occur; but he could not be per- 
suaded to accept preferment. I t is said, that after the failure 
of these attelnpts, a very good English hishopric was procured 
for hÏ1n; and that his friends had actually brought hinI, on 
SOllIe pretence or other, as far as 'Vhitehall, designing to in- 
troduce hiln to the king to kiss hands for the appointment; 
but when he understood on ,vhat business he had been brought 
thither, nothing could induce hiln to enter. Once, late in 
life, he accepted a prebend in the cathedral of Gloucester, 
to which he was collated by Lord Chancellor Finch: this, 
however, as the event proved, was only ,vith the vie\v of serv- 
ing his friend, Dr. :Fowler, afterwards bishop of that diocese; 
into whose hands, with the chancellor's pernlissioll) he re- 
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signed it, refusing, at the same time, repayment of the ex- 
penses he had incurred. In the same manner, he for a short 
time, kept possession of the rectory of Ingoldbury, in Lin- 
colnshire, which his father had purchased for hin}; and then 
pre
ented it to several friends in succession. He had the sa- 
tisfaction of providing in this way for his friend, Dr. "\V orth- 
ington, when that accoll1plished divine, in comnlon with 111any 
other clergymen, lost his church in the fire of London. 'Vhen 
at length, the mastership of his college, fell vacant, it was pro- 
posed to hinI, in preference to Cudworth, as a piece of prè- 
ferment, likely, if any could be so, to suit his wishes; he 
declined it, as he had done every thing else, ,- passing other- 
wise his tinle within those private walls, it may be as great a 
contemplator, philosopher, and divine, as ever did, or win 
hereafter visit them." In fact, he believed that by a life of 
contemplation, and by laying the results of it before the world 
in his ,vritings, he followed the course appointed him by Pro- 
vidence, as best suited to his disposition and abilities, and 
likely to be serviceable to that and succeeding generations. 
Yet so humble were his notions of what he had accomplished, 
by the employment of so many years in earnest pursuit of those 
august theories whi<!h filled his mind, that he would say, lIe 
"had lived a harnlless and childish life in the world:" an ob- 
servation which he carried out to a juster estimate, when, in- 
dulging on some occasion, in the recreation of a game at bowls, 
he said, he }lad "contented himself here with the greatest 
things, and with the least," alluding to philosophy and divi- 
nityas his studies, and to some short and common diversions 
as his amusements. His works, he remarked to a person who 
,vas speaking in commendation of thenI, "were such as might 
please some solitary men that loved their Creator." 
The most considerable private grief, by which, at least in 
his later years, Dr. l\Iore was tried, appears to have been the 
separation of his friend Lady Conway, from the conllnunion 
of the Church. This lady having sought relief, through 
many years of most severe bodily pain, in intense mystical 
devotion, was thence led to adn1ire the patient quietude of 
the Quakers; and with the opinions of this sect, at that tÏ1nc 
flushed with all the fervour attendant on novelty, persecution, and 
success, she was eventually induced to comply. Perhaps the 
Doctor was conscious, that his own religious views, characterized 
as they are by a degree of subjectiveness which unfits them for 
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general reception, (when eagerly adopted by a person of her 
peculiar telnperament not fortified by the counteraction of tbose 
healthier and 1110re robust attainnlent
 which prevented any 
,ery evil consequences in his own case,) Inight have prepared 
the way to this unfortunate result. _\t all events, he received 
the account of it with unfeigned affliction, and laboured many 

.ears. with all the earnestness of a faithful friend, to reclaim the 
fair proselyte. He engaged in controversy with ,\Yilliam Penn, 
the chief of the Quakers, both by writing and con'\'"ersation. 
..A.n adnlirable letter on napti
m and the Lord"s Supper, ad- 
dre

ed on this occasion to Penn, is printed in the appendix 
to hi
 life. He encountered George Fox, and has left a de- 
scription of the effect of the inter\"ie\\ on his own feeling
, 
little flattering to that ill-used enthusiast. "In coD,'ersing 
with him,'" ne said, "I felt myself as it were turned into 
hr
:;; ;" c:o much, to give the explanation of his biographer, did 
the per\'erseness of Fox mo,.e and offend his mind. 
Thoul!h )fore"s strength ".a
 displayed rather in ".hat he 
could elaborate by thought, than in the immediate use of his 
reading. he was neverthele

 a most laborious student; but de- 
,.oted himself to the stud)' of the best authors only. "He was 
wont to say, that he was no wholesale man." It wa
 with the 
weightie
t J11atters that his mind was mostly engaged; though 
there wa.s no part of learning, laudable and w'orthy, for which 
he had not a due esteem. He was fully alive to the evil of ex- 
hausting the spirits by o'.er study, and would sometimes forcibly 
shake off the trains of thought that haunted his mind. 
either 
did he neglect exercise and fresh air; on the contrary, he was 
so sensible of the importance of both to the studious, and 50 
susceptible of their beneficial influence in his own person, that 
he would S8J, he could wish to 1 e always, if it were posc:;ible, 
sub dio. The time came, howe, er, when he had to experience 
the lo
s of that alacrity of f'pirits which in his ).outh he po
- 
sessed in an extraordinary degree; and when, as so many 
scholars, especially the tremendously laborious ones of that age, 
ha,,-e done, he discovered that ,
 much study is a weariness of the 
flesh. For about a year before his death, he was visibly 
ç;.inking. Hi5 mind, sympathising with his body, wa
, saJs 
his biographer, "in a sort, out of tune: I speak a
 to that 
deep and plastic sense (to u"e his own term) he had been under 
usually in Divine matters:' His progn


 towards the cloc:;e 
of life was, nevertheless, marked by humble piety and cheerful 
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rcsignation. " Xcvcr, he said, any person thirstcd more after 
his meat and drink, than he, if it pleased God, after a release 
from the body." He professed, that he deserved greater afflic- 
tions from the hand of God than he had met with; )"et at the 
same time, expressed a hope, that l1e had not spent his days in 
,'aiD, and that whcn he was called out of the present life, hi
 
writinO's would be of use to the Church of God, and to the 
ð 
world. I-lis last act was an effort of charity. Sending for 
his nephew, Gabriel )Iore, whom he de,tined to be his heir, 
but with whose conduct he had had reason to be displea!'ed, 
he saluted hill1 at his coming very affectionately, saying, 
"
ephew, you are kindly welcome." He afterwards signi- 
ficd his cordial reconcilement; and when some one e
pressed 
adn1iration at witnessing so much readiness to forgive, he 
replied, "There was something that drew a 111 an 's affection", 
in such cases, almost whether he would or no." Shortly be- 
fore his death he expressed his view of what awaited him, by 
repeating the first word" of Cicero's famous exclan1ation, 0 
præclarum ilium dieln, &c.'" intimating, as he had also done 
before, his conviction, that at his release from this painful 
world, he would be adulitted to converse with ble
sed and 
congenial 
pirits. He e
pired, calmly and almo'\t impercept- 
ibly, Sept. 1st 1687, and lies buried in the chapel of the college, 
of which he had been for so many years an admired orna- 
luen t. 
'v. ard, in his life of this remarkable nlan, already so largely 
quoted, repeats some e
traordinary encomiums passed upon 
hin1 while living, by elninent persons who knew hinl well. 
One of them averred, that he looked upon Dr. :Jlore as the 
holiest person upon the face of the earth; another, that ,.. he 
wa
 nlore an angel than a man." )Iore substantial proofs 
however, than words, of the respect felt for him by his contem- 
poraries, were offered in the attentions paid him bv the 
]earned world. It would be difficult indeed to naUle a .Chris- 
tian grace in which he did not excel. His charity was ardent 
and universal, and the proofs he gave of it" in deeds of 
beneficence were continual. Self-denial he regarded as the 
practical ground of 1110raì virtue; and in 11ÌS own heart and 
behaviour he evidenced his observation, that humility is the 
most precious part of piety. Yet the fervour of his direct 
approaches to and intercourse \\ ith God in prayer, could not 
be surpassed 
 he affirn1s that no one, who pretends to follow 
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virtue without earnest and sincere devotion, will ever be able 
really to attain it. So intense were his acts of worship, and 
accolnpanied ,vith such a joyful sense of the Divine presence, 
that his friends, when sOlnetimes coming upon him unexpect- 
edly while engaged in prayer, "ere 
urprised by irradiations of 
peace and joy in his countenance truly angelic. IIis tell1pcr 
was berenp and cheerful; his discourse serious, yet lighted up 
with playful coruscations of ,vit and humour; "few ,vere of a 
chcerfuller spirit than he; none, of a Inore deep felicity and 
enjoyn1(
nt." In short, he possessed in as great purity per- 
haps as it has existed in any man of modern times, the light, 
sanctity, and blessedness of the Divine life. 
As an author, Henry l\Iore perhaps never was,-it is almost 
certain he now never will be, intimately known to the generality 
of readers. Like the great intellectual philosopher of our own 
times, (who, in many of his most desirable characteristics re- 

Plnbled, and in SOlne particulars excell
d hin1,) he found in the 
intense veneration of a few, c0111pensation for the coldness of the 
nlany; and (with greater confidence than Coleridge) looked to 
posterity for that luore liberal justice which his contemporaries 
refused. Early in life, indeed, as soon as he understood the 
bent of his own genius, his sagacity taught hÌln to look for the 
comparative neglect of the ,vorld; nor has the lapse of nearly 
two hundred years in any degree improved the prospect of the 
expectation he confidently entertained being realized, that in 
sonlP future period of general inlprovement the cloud ,vould 
}1aSS away from bis fame. The nineteenth century is stiH 
lnorc careless than the seventeenth, about the labours, curious 
as they are always, and often sublilne, of this patient, satisfied 
labourer in the luines of psy{'hological research. An age 
,vhich, practically at least, deniC's to theology the dignity of a 
science, and embraces utilitarianisln for philosophy, is, of all 
others, the least likely to hasten thE' accomplishment of the 
prophecy sometilnes quoted from this neglected author's C1l.. 
pid's Con.flict, to illustrate the vanity of human hopes, and 
often repeated hy him in prose:- 
"The words into the frozen air I throw 
'ViII then prove vocal at that general thaw." 
The neglect of l\Iore's writings it is not, however, correct 
to ascribe either to such causes exclusively, or to their unques- 
tionable abstruseness, to the frequent harshness of his nervous 
style, and to the difficulty of drawing breath in 
hos
 giddy 
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regions to which he COffilTIOnly conducts the reader. This 
great and vigorous mind had its peculiarities and its astonish- 
ing ,veaknesses. As a disciple of Plato, he of course held the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul. He not only derived 
from the same source opinions, coronIon to all Platonists, 
respecting the purity and discipline of the bodily vehicle, as 
necessary to the 111aintenance of that exalted state of the spi- 
ritual faculties, to which he aspired, but added SOlne fanciful 
notions respecting the odorous purity of his own corporeal 
vehicle, well fitted to excite the ridicule of an incredulous age. 
He was at one tilne an enthusiastic adlnirer of Des Cartes, and 
by his writings and conversation obtained vogue for the system 
of that philosopher at Cambridge. He contended for the 
immateriality of the soul, but thought this quality cOlnpatible 
with extension. He was a believer in witchcraft, and had 
faith in drealns, visions, and supernatural warnings and pre- 
sentinlents, which he ascribed to an actual converse \vith 
angels. Again, in his expositions of prophecies, though he 
repudiated as a theological dogma the notion of the Chiliasts, 
respecting the future personal reign of Christ on earth, he 
nevertheless looked forward to a degree of holiness and piety 
prevailing in the latter ages of the \vorId, of which, to say 
the least, experience affords hitherto no indication. "In the 
seventh thousand year," he says, "I do verily conceive that 
there will be so great union between God and man, that they 
shall not only partake of his Spirit, but that the inhabitants of 
the ethereal region will openly converse with those of the ter- 
restrial. And such frequent conversation and ordinary visits 
of our cordial friends, of that other world, will take away all 
th
 toil of life, and the fear of death, amongst 111en. For 
heaven and earth shall then shake hands together, or become as 
one house; and to die, shall be accounted but to ascend into 
an higher room." 
Respecting some of these opinions, it may indeed be truly 
said, that they belong rather to the age than to the individual: 
and concerning all of them it is certain, that they are not only 
consistent with sincere piety, but perhaps also with a sound 
and robust state of the intellectual powers, on other subjects. 
Clearer insight or a more chastened j l1dglnent, in nlatters 
strictly within human cognizance, has belonged to no man 
than to Dr. l\lore; and if obscurity now and then cloud his 
writings, the fact is to be attributed neither to an imperfect 
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conception of his own sense, nor to a defect of perspicuity in his 
language, hut to the recondite nature of his subjects, and to the' 
,,-ant of those q llalifications in the reader which are necessary 
to his tas1.. l\lore's views respecting the cause and cure of 
those lamentable divisions by which the Church was distracted 
in his tinIe, were 
oulld, ana healingly expressed; "In this 
long bustle for and ostentation of an external religion," h('\ 
observes, "the inward life and spirit of Christianity, which 
consists in hunlility, charity, and purity, is left out; and 
pride and covetousness are the fìr
t 1110YCrS in all our actions.'" 
" ,r erily ," he elsewhere says, "this fanatical distemper is so 
heinous and abominable, that they that arc on the right sidp 
ought to take heed how in the least shew they imitate it; for 
a Inan nlay be factiously affected in a right cause, and bear 
an over-proportioned zeal for things of snlaller concern out of 
an over-heightened aninIosity against sects, to the hazarding 
the quiet :,ettlen1(
nt of the whole. And if anyone be so af- 
fected, I appeal to the sober if he Inay not justly be reputea 
to play the sectarian, though it be against the sectaries. No 
such cure for our breaches and ,vounds as the most profound 
hUll1ility in all parties, and unfeigned Inutuallove and charity. 
Of ,vhich virtues or graces whosoever is found destitute, let 
hin1 call hiu1self (of whatever deno111ination) Christian, as loud 
as he' plcase, he hath really in hiln not one spark of saving 
Christianity." 1\lore was perhaps the most universally tolerant 
thinker that had yet appeared. IIis principles were as liberaJ 
as his heart was large. No man, even in that age, had a truer 
]101'1'01' of the errors, corruptions, and persecutions of the church 
of HODle, as he has anlply shewn in his work, The lIIyste)"!J 
t
f Iniquity, written to prove that those abuses 'v ere the issue 
of a satanic principlc opposed to the great and holy designs of 
God; yet his language in speaking of that church is so en- 
tirely free fron1 bitterness and personal nlalevolence, that we 
cannot for a mOlnent douht his sincerity, when he solemnly pro- 
fesses that he "took as little pleasure in finding those antichris- 
tinn characters among its menl bel's, as in the discovery of so 
n1any plague-tokens upon the bodies of his dearest friends and 
relations." In the same mould of charity and candour were cast 
his opiniotls of those who, from ignorance or choice, renlain alto- 
gether out of the pale of the Gospel. The following is his 
Inanly, though oddly worded censure of that intolerance in which 
(and in ,vhich alone) all parties, in those tilnes, agreed: " Our 
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high appreciation and value of the Gospel is not best expresseJ 
by a lucre vilifying and reproaching all other religions,-in 
dmnning the very best andlnost conscientious 'rurks, Jews, and 
pagans to the pit of hell; and then to double lock the door 
upon them, or to stand there and watch with long poles to 
beat thenl down again, if any of them should offer to emerge 
and endeavour to crawl out." He thought it sufficient to 
hold, "that none shall be saved but by virtue of that truth 
which is comprehended in the Gospel; that is, before they 
LOlue under that one Head of the Church, which is Christ 
Jesus; there being 'no other nalllC under heaven given an10ng 
lnen, whereby they must be saved.' But how the conscientious 
Jews, pagans, and Turks, may be gathered to this Head, it 
will be a beco1l1ing piece of modesty in us to profess our igno- 
rance. "\Ve are rather to adn1it and c01l1111end what is laudable 
and praiseworthy in any of them.- 'Vherefore," as he speaks 
again, " those who are the truest lovers of God must be friendly 
and lovingly disposed towards all his appearances, and bid a 
l\.ind welcon1e to the first dawnings of that diviner light." 
flow llluch to be regretted is it, that writings in which such 
sentilnents are frequent, should be, in a n1anner, sealed up froDl 
the world! 


,V orks of Dr. Henry 1\Iore :- 
Psychozoia, or the Song of the Soul. This poelll was 
written in 16-!o, when the author was in his 26th year, 
l11erely for the purpose of recording the progress of his 
own 111ind, in his early years, and without any view to publi- 
cation; but at the "instance of sonle learned and pious 
friends," he in ] 6-12 sent it to the press. ...\ second edition, 
enlarged by the addition of a canto on the infinity of worlds, 
and another on the pre-existence of souls, (" wherein,".,says he, 
"I have set out the nature of spirits, and given an account 
of apparitions and witchcraft,") was published in 1647, with a 
dedication to the poet's father. To this edition was likewise 
added, Cupid's Conflict, a poetical defence of his choice of a 
retired philosophical life, with several Ininor pieces. l\Iany 
passages luight be selected fron1 these forgotten writings which, 
for vigour of fancy and poetic sprightliness of diction, w'Quld 
have done no discredit to the author's model, Spenser. 
Entltusiasmlls T1'illmphatus: (l, DiscO'lo.se of Entltusiasnz. 
4to. ] 6:)6. 1:\ sportive satire against the fanaticis111 of the age; 
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which 1\Iore regarded as tl1e ll10st dangerous enemy of true reli- 
gion. "I dare pronounce with a loud voice aforehand," writes 
he, "that if ever Christianity be extern1inated, it will be by 
enthusiasm." 
A'll Antidote against Atheis'ln. 8vo. 1656. To the COIl1.. 
position of this treatise, he was urged, on the other hand, 
by " the bold impiety of the age." lIe has endeavoured, he 
tells us, to shew, "that the knowledge of God and a sense of 
religion is as natural and essential to mankind as anything 
,vhatsoever; and that the generations of Inankind shall as soon 
become irrational as plainly irreligious." This is a conviction 
that lies at the bottom of all l\lure's philosophy. It was while 
he was engaged in this work that he read Des Cartes, of whose 
abilities he became an ardent admirer, but ,vas thereby only 
the more" confiflned that it was utterly iInpossible that n1atter 
should be the only essential principle of things." 
ConjecfU1"a Cabbalistica: a CO'Jljectlt'1'al Es
ay of inte1"- 
1Jreting tile .ßlind of Jloses ucc01.ding to a tlt1"eefold Cabbala, 
viz. literal, philosophical, '1nysticalor divinely 'J11oral. 1653. 
This treatise on the philosophy of l\loses, as delivered in 
the first three chapters of Genesis, is so called because the author 
takes for his guide the Jewish Cabbala, or mystical exposition 
of the Pentateuch, which l\Ioses is said to have received from 
the mouth of God, as Joshua afterwards received it froln that 
patriarch, and the seventy elders fron1 J oshua,-the word 
Cabbala being derived froln "l(ibbel," to receive. In this 
philosophy he finds the Copernican system of the univer5e, the 
doctrine of the 
"rinity, the pre-existence and immortality of 
the soul, as delivered by Plato. Carried away by the ,varnlth 
of his adlniration for Des Cartes, he iùentified also the prin- 
ciples of the great French philosopher with the Cabbala: 
" Cartesianisll1," he observes, "being a reviva] of the philo- 
sophy which Pythagoras borrowed frOlll the Jews." The 
,vork was dedicated to Cudworth, at that time master of 
Clare Hall. 
The I7ìlmortality of the Soul concluded fl"orn reason and 
philosophy. 8vo. 1657. 
Perhaps no one of Dr. l\Iore's numerous treatises is less 
satisfactory than this, to readers of the nineteenth century. 
IIis faith in apparitions and in witchcraft is here shewn in a 
glaring light. Into these Inistakes he was led, in part, by 
what was still generally regarded as irresistible evidencE:; but 
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more by his intense desire to accumulate proofs of spiritual 
existence. An argulnent is introduced into the work for his 
favourite hypothesis, the pre-existence of the soul; he shews 
that this notion ,vas COlTIlllOn to the greatest of the Greek anù 
ROlTIan philosophers, and many of the Christian fathe
s, and 
discovers traces of it in Scripture itself. He at least success- 
fully asserts the harmlessness of the theory, and fairly claims 
the ricrht to Inaintain and discuss it without offence. 
b 
These four treatises, with an appendix to the Antidote 
against Atlteis'ln, and his letters to Des Cartes, ,vere collected 
and republished in 1662, under the title of P1Lilosopltical 
JVritings. On the general scope of the volulue, he thus 
expresses himself: 
"The great cement that holds these several discourses to- 
gether, is one n1ain design, which they jointly drive at, and 
which, I think, is confessedly generous and important, namely, 
the knowledge of God and therein of true happiness, so far as 
reason can cut her way through the darknesses and difficulties 
she is encumbered with in this life;" and he proceeds to state 
that the intention is thereby to serve religion. " For," he 
continues, "I conceive Christian religion rational through- 
out. 'ro take away reason therefore, under what fanatic pre- 
tence soever, is, to disrobe the priest, and despoil him of 
his breastplate, and to rob Christianity of that special pre- 
rogative it has above all other religions in the ,,,orld, namely, 
that it dares appeal unto heaven. "-" l\Iy design is, not to 
theologize in philosophy, but to draw an exoteric fence or ex- 
terior fortification about theology; that Inaking good those 
outworks against all the assaults of the confident atheist and 
his gigantic batteries raised against the belief of the existence 
of a God, and of a reward in the world to come, I Blight teach 
hinl what a lllan of vanity and telTIerity he is, in that he im- 
agines it so feasible a thing, in his un skilful thoughts, to 
overrun the holy city and sanctuary, he being so easily beat 
off froln the walls thereof." 
An Eæplanation of tlte Grand ill ystery of GodlineS8- 
i. e. Christianity; "which," says l\Iore, " I look upon as the 
most precious and 11108t concerning piece of wisdom that is 
communicable to the soul of man, the very chief and top 
bough of that tree of knowledge whose fruit has neither poison 
nor bitterness." The .l.lfyste1"Y oj' Godliness was designed as a 
philosophical and critical view of the whole econoluy of salva- 
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tion, in its grounds, history, discipline, and evidences. This 
is 1\Iore's great work: the preface itself is a noble discourse 
upon, and defence of, bis 111ain opinions. 'rhe four concluding 
chapters of the 7th book contain a confutation of the pretended 
science of astrology. Against these a treatise, cal1ed "A Vin- 
dication of Astrology," was published by John nutler, D.D. ; 
whon1 l\lore honoured by a reprint of these chapters with 
annotations, "laying open," to use 11is own words (to which 
readers of our day will readily give credence) " the wondrous 
,veakncsscs of JolIn Butler." The :Af.'pde'J.Y vf Godliness first 
appeared in 1660; the answer to Butler, entitled .A Confutatiun 
of A8trulvg.lJ, in 1681. -. 
.A :Alodes! Enquiry into the .11Iystery of Iniquity. In two 
pa'J.ts. Part I. Tile true idea of ...4ntic/t'}.istianism; Pa'J.t II. 
Synopsis P'rophetica. fol. 1664. 
The title of Part I. sufficiently intimates the nature of the 
work: it is, of course, chicfly directed against the church of 
ltollle. Part II. relates principally to the prophecies of Daniel, 
and the Apocalypse, in which is foretold the reign of Antichrist. 
r.rhe Enq'll ;'J'Y into tlte iff Y8tel'y of Iniquity is the second 
great work on prophecy published in England. So great was 
l\Iede't s reputation, that l\Iore deeml,d it nccessary to apologisc 
for taking up the subject after hiu}. lIe however adopts, in 
]lis expositions of the Apocalypse, the synchronical systen1 of his 
great predecessor. This volun1e likewise contains the author's 
apology for the general scope of his writings, but especially of 
several passages in the Grand Jf'!JsteJ'Y of Godliness. 
Divine Dialogues; containing sundry Disqu'isitions and 
Instructions concerning tIle Attributes and Providence o.f 
God. In two parts 8vo. 166s. To the 
econd part is annexed 
A hrie.f DiSCOlt1'SC of the true G'1.oll'Jlds of the Ce1"tainty of Faitlt 
in points of Religion. 
Et't1Josition of tlte VII. Epistles to tlte VII. Churches iñ 
Asia; u'itlt a Discourse of Idolatry, with Application to the 
Church o.f Ronzc. 8vo.] 669. 
Encltiridion Etltic
l1n. Svo. 1669. This treatise was under- 
taken at the earnest solicitation of several friends, but delayed 
for a tinle on account of a similar project being then in hand 
by Cudworth: the latter appears however to bave laid his 
manuscript aside, on learning that 1\Iore was seriously at work. 
A llepl!/ to an Answer to II. lJlure's 
lntidote (/Kuillst 
Idolalry. Svo. 1672. 
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.An Appendiæ to the Antidote against Idolatry. Rvo. 1673. 
Remarks on two late Discourses, viz. about the gravitation 
and non-gravitation of .fluid bodies, and observations about 
tile Torricellian etvpc'J"iment; written by Sir _
[attltew Hale. 
8vo. 1676. 
De Anima Ejusque facultatibus. 8vo. 1675. 
rhis was also 
previously published in English. 
.An Eæposition un tlte Apucalypse. 4to. 1680. 
Ellcltiridion JletaphysicUl1Z. 4to. 167I. 
Au Answer to 
everal remarks 'Upon his Eæposition of tile 
Apocalypse and Daniel; as also 'Upon his Apology. JVhere- 
unto are annetved Aritlunetica Apocalyptica, and Appendicula 
Apocalyptica. 4to. 1684. 
Seve'ral Supplements and Defences of !tis E.vpositiol1s of 
tlte P'1"ophet Daniel. 4to. 1685. 
Paralipol1zena Propltetica; or Supplements and Defences 
of ltis E[tpositions, 
.c. 4to. 1685. 
Notes 'Upon Daniel and tlte Apocalypse, fra'Jlled out of 
the Eæpositions. 4to. 1685. 
.A b1'ief D'iscourse of the Real Presence. 4to. 1680. 
A Discourse of tlte Real Presence, in tlte celebJ'ation of 
the Eucha'rist, in answer to lite B'ishop of l1feaux and J..110ns. 
},[ainbo'llrg. 4to. 1686. 
Towards the latter part of his life, Dr. More employed 
himself in translating a complete col1ection of his ,yorks into 
Latin. This great labour he chiefly executed at Ragley. The 
OpC'l'a Tlleologica were published in foJ. in 1675. The Opel o a 
Onlnia, two vols. foI., in 1679. 
The following were published after his decease: 
Discourses on several Teæts of Script1t'J"e. 1692. This 
volume consists of university senl10ns and colle ere lectures. It 
. 0 
IS edited by ,V orthington. 
Se'J"mons. 8vo. 1692. 
Lette'/'s. 8vo. 1694. 
Collection of Apho1"is1tìs. 8vo. 1704. 
His EncllÏ-ridion Etltlcum, or AbJoidgement of l1fol.als, 
was translated into English and published by Edward South- 
'
ell, E
q. in 8vo. 1690. The Theological works were repub- 
lIshed In English, foJ. 1710, from the Latin edition, with a 
general preface, in which are etnbodied the original prefaces 
to the separate treatises. 
Glanvil's "Luæ Orientalis" and Rust's "Discourse of 
YOL. II. 11 
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Truth," were published in one vol. 8vo. in 1662, with annota- 
tions by Dr. l\Iore. lIe likewise republished the" Sadducis- 
)11/8 Triulllpllatlls" of the fonner, in 1681, and again in 1682, 
,vith the life of the author, and other additions. 


THE PRACTICAL DESIGN OF CHRlSTIANITY. 
"T:E have sufficiently proved, that Christianity itJ not only a l'e, son- 
aùle aud intelligible idea of SOlllethillg that lnay be worth Providence's 
setting on foot some tÏ1ne or other, or as a seluinal form lurking unac- 
tive in the seed under crround; but that it has shot itself into real 
existence, and is a gro\\- n tree that spread
 its anns far and wide. 
It relnains now that we consider the branches and fruit thereof. And 
I dare boldly pronounce that this is the tree whose lea, es were 
intended for the healing of the nations, 110t for a }Jretence and pallia- 
tion for sin; an(l that the fruit thereof to the true believer is life and 
immortality. This is a brief comprehension of the glorious end and 
great usefulness of the gospel. But we shall be 
on1ething Jnure ex- 
plicate in a nmtter of so n1Ïghty importance. '" ou lnay understand out 
of what has been said, that the gospel is a kind of engine to raise 
the divine life into those triumphs that are due to it, and are designed 
for it from everlasting by the all-seeing providence of God. Let us 
now con
ider how fit the dispensation uf the gospel is for this purpose, 
that is to say, those things that are testificd in it, or prophesied of it, 
or intinlated by it,-ho\\ all these thing
 aim and conspire to this end; 
partJy by affording the lnost effectual means ilnaginable for the re-in- 
stalling the soul into an higher state of righteousness here, than any 
other disl)ensation that has yet appeared in the world, and thereby 
lnore certainly transplanting her hereafter into a blessed stah
 of 
iuunortal life; and partly by exhibiting such warrantable grounds of 
doing divine homage to the Lord Jesus Christ, in \\ hOln this life we 
speak of resideth 
o plentifully, he being anointed therewith far above 
the n1ea
ure uf his fellows. So that in this respect, though the other 
design has taken so little effect in the ",orld, yet we cannot but acknow- 
leùge that the divine life has 110t hecn disappointed of all her exterior 
p0111pS and tritunphs. \Ve shall hegiq with the former kinds of the 
powers of this engine. 
The first whereof consists in this-in that it is so plainly and clearly 
dec1ared in the New Testalnent, that thp great end of Christ's coming 
into the world was to reluove sin out of it, and to purify n1t
n's 
ouls 
from all unc1eanne
s alul wickedness, as is apparent frOln ::mllùry places, 
as I John, chap. iii., " He that committeth sin is of the devil; for the 

]cvil 
inneth frolu the beginning. For this purpose the Son of God 
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was manifested, that he might destroy the works of the devil. 'Vho- 
soever is born of Goll, cloth not comlnit t;in; for his seed remaineth in 
hilu: and he cannot sin, because he is horn of God." Again, Titu::" 
chap. ii., "For the grace of God that hringeth t;alvation Imth appearcd 
to all InC1}; teaching us, that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world; 
looking for that ble:ssed hope and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ; who gave himself for us, that he 
might redeclll us from all iniquity and purify to himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works." Also Ephes. chap. v. 25, "Hus., 
bands, love your wives, even as Cllrist also loved the church, and gave 
himself for it; that he ]uight sanctify and cleanse it with the was]JÏng 
of water, by the word; that he might present it to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing; but that it 
should be holy and without blemish.'
 
I might add several other places, but I shall content myself with 
but one ratification more of this truth from the mouth of our blessed 
Saviour, who professes (l\latt. v. 17.) he "came not to destroy the 
law; but to fulfil it," that is, to set it at an higher pitch, as appears 
by the whole scope of his sermon upon the :l\Iount. The observance 
of wlùch precept
 he does seriously require of his disciples and fol- 
lowers; as appears from that similitude he closes his discourse withal, 
(J\ilatt. vii. 24.) where he pronounces that they that kept and practised 
his sayings, should be safe as Ol1e that builds his house upon a rock; 
but those that heard and practised not, should be as he that built on 
the sand, that is, u})on a false and deceitful foundation. And a little 
above he does plainly })rotest, even against such that may have pro
 
phesied, cast out devils and done miracles in his name, (wl1ich yet 
are greater matters than either the making or hearing of long 
prayer or long sermons,) because they kept not this law of righteous- 
ness he there propounds, that in the day of judgment he will 
U not know them," but bid them "depart from him, as workers uf 
iniquity." 
This is sufficient to demonstrate, that the end of the gospel is to 
renovate tIle spirits of men into true and real inherent righteousness 
and holineis, which in counter-distinction to tIle animal life (which 
had domineered in the world so long, not only in the profane actions 
but also in the very religious rites of the Heathens, as I have already 
shewn at large,) I have den01uinated the life divine, and numbered 
out those three parts it ]11ost consists of, nalllely, hmnility, charity, 
and :purity; and therefore it will not be unseasonable to shew how 
expressly and varticularly urgent the gospel is for the promoting these 
three graces. 
11_
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Our Saviour Christ (:\fatt. xi.) nmkes a solelnll invitation to the 
first of these virtues, propounding himself an exmnple: "Come unto 
me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take 111Y yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly 
in heart, and you :shall find rest unto your souls." And (l\Iatt. v. 5), 
"Blessed are the lneek, for they shall inherit the earth." It is a 
})roulise frOlll the same Blouth. The mcaning of both which places is, 
that hUlnility and lllCekness beget a great deal of l}cace and trau- 
quillity, and enjoyment of a man's self, even in this life, whereas pride 
e
poses a man to perpetual discontent and impatiency. Besides that 
the proud man is, as it were, the butt that the Ahnighty shoots his 
arrows against to gall, wound aud vex; the very hack-stock of divine 
vengeance, and the sport and pastÏ1ne of l11Ïsfurtune. "God resisteth 
the proud, but giveth grace to the humble." (James iv. 6.) But nlY 
purpose is not to interpret such easy places as I allege, but 1nerc1y to 
bring them into the reader's view. 
And there are )llauy Blore yet that testify of the excellency of this 
grace of hU1nility. For our Saviour again (l\Iatt. },.i.) entitles tllU:Sc 
virtues especially to the knowledge of the lnystery of the kingliOlu of 
God: "I thank thee, 0 Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because 
thou hast hid these things from the wi
e and l}rudcnt, and hast 
revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father, for so it sceuled good 
in thy sight." And (3Iatt. xviii), Christ being asked, 'Yho is the 
greatest in the kingd0111 of heaven, called a. little child unto him, anù 
set him in the miùst ofthcIn, and said, U Verily 1 :say unto you, Except 
ye be converted and becOlne as little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdonl of hea, en. 'Vhosoever, therefore, shall hunlble 
himself as this little child, the same is greatest in the kingdOln of 
heaven." And (chap. xx. 2:>), "Ye know that the I)rinces of the 
Gentiles exercises dominion ovcr theI1l, anù they that are great exercise 
authority upon them. But it shall not be so among you; but whoso- 
ever will be great among you, let hihl be your minister; and whosoever 
will be chief mnoug you, let him be your servant. E,'en as the Sun 
of l\Ian came not to be 111inistercd unto, but to Iuinister, and to give 
his life a ransonl for lnany." In which passage is insinuated, that 
usele:ss and pompous honour is to have no place in t]lC church of 
Christ; but that if any 111an's office be 1110re honourable than another, 
it U1U:;t be also lnore serviceable, especialJy in Il1atters appertaining to 
religion. 
For to the like purpose is that (l\latt. xxiii.) where the pride and 
hypocrisy uf the Scribes and Pharisees is taxed: "For they bind heavy 
burthens," saith our Saviour, H awl gricvous to be borne, and la.y them 
upon men's shoulders; but they themselves will not lnurc them with 
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Dnc of their fingers. But all their works they do to be 
een of lnen: 
they make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge the borders of their 
garments, and love the uppennost rooms at feasts, and the chief seats 
in the synagogues, and greetings in the lnarket-places, and to be 
raIled of men, Rabbi, Rabbi. But be not you called Rabbi," saith 
our Saviour: "for one is your 
Iaster, even Christ, and all you are 
brethren. And can no man your f:1.ther upon earth, for one is your 
Father, which is in heaven. Neither be you called master; for one 
is your j\Iaster, even Christ. But he that is greatest among you, shall 
be your servant. And whosoever shall exalt himself, shall be abased; 
and he that hmnbleth himself, shall be exalted." 
Hitherto our Saviour, and that very fully. In whose footsteps the 
apostles also insist; (Rom. xii. 16.) "Be of the san1e mind one 
towards another. l\Iind not high things, but conòescend to men of 
low degree. Be not wise in your own conceits." And CEph. iv.), "I 
therefore the prisoner of the Lord beseech you that ye walk worthy 
of the vocation wherewith ye are called, in all lowliness and meekness, 
with long suffering, forbearing one another in love." An(I (Titus iii.), 
" Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey 
magistrates, to be ready to every good work, to speak evil of no man, 
to be no brawlers, shewing all meekness to an men." So that we see 
the Christian religion meets as well with the sauciness of inferiors, 
as with the affected domination of superiors. Thus expressly does the 
gospel recommend humility to the world. . 
The next branch of the divine life is Christian love or charity, than 
which nothing is more inculcated in the New Testament; Christ has left 
it as his motto, and the motto of his church, the synlbolum or word 
whereby it may be known to whom they belong: (John xiii. 3-1), 
".A new c01nmandment I give unto you, That ye loye oue another; 
as I have loved you, that ye love one another. By this shall all nlen 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one another." .As if he 

houla have said, 1 T ou n1ay have heard something indeed out of l\ioses, 
of loving one's neighbour as himself; which precept as it did not reach 

o far as I intend this of Inine, and that which it reached at is utterly 
laid aside and neglected, I now afresh set" it on foot, and upon such 
tenus, and in such a degree and manner, as never was yet. For I 
would have you "love one another even as I have loved you," that is, 
so heartily and sincerely, that you will be ready to lay your lives down 
one for another, if need require. 'Vhich is more express, chap. :\.v. 
12, "This is my commandment, That yc love one another, as I have 
loved you. Greater love hath no lnan than this, that a man lay down 
ltis life for his friend." 'Yhich Christ doing for ltÏs church
 especially 
in those circunlstances he did, is an unparalleled specimen of true love 
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indeed, and the highest obligation that can he of our IovinO' hoth him 
and one another. 
" Hcarken therefore to mp, ye that ,,,otlld follow after righteousness, 
ye that seck the Lord; look unto the rock whence you were hewn, and 
to the hole of. the pit from whence you were digged." (Is. Ii. 1.) Look 
upon him whom ye have pierced, and whose blood is the seed of the 

hurch, whose 
pous(' \\ as taken out of his sidp as Eve out of the side 
of Adam. Acknowledgp your original, and recount with yourselves 
tht" price of your red(,1ll}1tion, even the inestimable blood of that imma- 
culate Lanlb Christ Jesus. The sense whereof is the strongest cement 
i1naginable to unite us to our Saviour and one unto another. 
But the church having Leen given up so long a time to bitter 
factions and persecutions, to war anù bloodshed, and all manner of 
enmity and hostility one against another, it is no wonder if a stranger 
has invaded that title, which she Inay justly be thought to have cither 
refused or forfeited. For my own part, I know not how to apologize 
for either thp fond opinions or foul miscarriages of the wilderness of 
Christendom. But sure I am that the banner over the tnte spouse of 
Christ is love; that love is the badge and cognizance of all his faithful 
mClnùers, by which they are known to be his living 1nen1bcrs indeed; 
that love and peace is the last legacy which was left to the disciples by 
thcir dying Lord and l\Iaster, an inheritance entailed upon all the true 
sons of God for ever; that love is the fulfiUing of the law, and has 
filled ahnost every }Jage of the gospel and all the writings of th(' 
apostles; and when they sp('ak of faith, it is none other TItith than 
that "which worketh by love." 
Out of the many repetitions and inculcations of this holy and 
heavenly virtue I was gleaning some to present you withal, for an 
evidence how serious the gospel of Christ is, and how sufficient, 
in the urging of this indispensable duty. '\Ve go on therefore, and 
add to what we have already cited these following l)laces: (Gal. v. 6.) 
"For in Jesus Christ neither circu111cision availeth anything, nor un- 
circumcision, but faith which worketh by love." And if circumcision 
be nothing without faith working by love, what can baptizing or re- 
baptizing, or any external ceremony be without this true faith, whose 
life and spirit is love, which the apostle directs us to. And after 
(vv. 13, 14), "For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only 
use not your liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one 
another. For all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." \rhere this law of love is so 
carefully described, that the abuse of this title to lust and libertinism 
is plainly excluded; against such as talk so much of love" and are 
but libertines at tbe bottom. \Vhich caution also is very soberly 
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an(l prudently put in by St. John, Ep. i. chap. v. 2., "By t11is we 
know, that we love the chilùren of God, when we love God and keep 
his commandments." 'Vhich is a plain demonstration, that that love 
which St. John exhorts to so copiously in his epistle, is a love purely 
divine, and such as no man can be assured he doth practise, unless he 
keep all the commandments of God. For even a carnal man may love 
the children of God, because he finds them harmless, l)eaceable and 
beneficial; or because himself is of a good, sanguine, benign com- 
plexion. Rut this love, in a man that makes not conscience of the 
(,oilllnandmentR of God, is nlerely animal and natural; not proceeding 
frOln that comnlunity of the Divine Spirit which all the regenerate par- 
ticipate of, but out of complexion and self-love, which will adhere to 
any thing that it feel8 a natural comfort from. But if this child of 
God prove something spinose and harsh in opposing, rebuking, or it 
lllay be, not complying with some dearly-beloved humours of this good- 
natured sanguine person; his corrupt blood will then begin to boil 
against the Son of God, and return hin1 hatred for his good will. 
And as this blessed apostle and peculiarly-beloved of our Saviour 
has made so careful a caution, that the love he recomlllends to the 
"orId should not slack so low as to draggle in the dirt; so has he 
\\ isely provided against the hypocrisy of high-flown religionists, who 
pretend to be so transported with love to God and his service, that 
they quite forget their neighbour. And therefore, at the end of the 
foregoing chapter he does plainly pronounce, that "If a man say, 
I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar: For he that loveth 
'not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God \vhom he 
hath not seen? And this commandment have we from him that he 
that loveth God, love his brother also." 'Vhich duty of the second 
table being most hard, and the Inost liable to be cast off through the 
hypocrisy of men's hearts, the inculcation thereof is n10st freq uent 
with the apostles. Paul to the Ephesians (chap. iv. 31), "Let all 
bitterness, and anger, and wrath, and damour, and evil speaking be 
put away from. you, with alll11alice. And be ye kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for Christ's sake 
has forgiven you. Be ye therefore follu.vers of God, as dear children, 
and walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath given himself 
for us an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour." 
An(l (Coloss. iii.)J "Put on therefore (as the elect of God, holy and 
beloved) bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, 
long-suffering; forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, 
even as Christ forgave you. And above all things put on charity, 
which is the bond of perfectness: and let the peace of God rule in your 
hearts, 
c." Peter also, in his first general Epistle, "Seeing ye have 
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})llrified your souls in obeying the truth through the spirit, unto un- 
feigned love of the hrethren, see that ye love one another with a })un- 
heart fervently." And, in his second Epistle (chap. i. 5), "And 
besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue; and to 
\"irtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, ten1perance; and .to tmnperance, 
patience; and to patience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly 
kindness; and to hrotherly kindness, charity." 
The coherence of this golden chain of divine graces is so admirable 
that I cannot pass it by, though it be beside 111)' present purpose to 
speak any thing of the places I cite. But we shall not so well un- 
derstand the fit connection of the virtues with themselves, nor of the 
whole- link of then1 with the vrecedent te
t, ,\'ithout rectifying the 
tran5latioll in a word or two. The apostle in the foregoing verses 
illtÏ1nates to them how God has provided for them, "according to his 
divine power, all things appertaining to life and godliness, through the 
knowledge of his Son Jesus Christ, who hath called us in glory and 
virtue, (or, power) and given us exceeding great and precious promises, 
that having escaped the corruption that is in the world through lust, 
we should be partakers of the divine nature:" and then COlnes in what 
llas been recited, I(a
 alÌTò TOÛTO Öt, which they have rendered, 
" 
\nd besides this." 'Vhich translation makes no connexion of sense 
with the former worrls, but is very abrupt, nor will the phrase, I think, 
bear that Ineaning. It is better sense and nlorc laudable criticisnl to 
render it thus: "And therefore forthwith," or "without any Inore ado, 
add to your faith virtue," &c. ,rhich latter words are not well rendered 
neither. The Greek is ;7rtXOp
ì'tlUaTE ;v 7!Î 7ríUTEt tÍp.wv T
V åpET
V. 
Grotllls would have ;v to be redundant there; so that his suffrage is 
for the English translation. 13ut, for my own part, I think that Èv is 
so far fr01n being redundant, that it is essential to the sentence, and 
interposed that we Inight understand a greater 111)'stery than the mere 
adding of so n1any virtues one to another; which would be all that 
could be expressly signified if Èv wpre left out. But the preposition 
here signifying causality, there is 'Hore than a mere enumeration of 
those divine graces. :For there is also implied how naturally they rise 
on
 out of another, and that they have a causal dependence one of 
another. Therefore the sen
e is, that God having on his part fitted an 
things for their salvation, and they having obtained like precious faith 
with the Apostle hiInsclf, through the efficacy of their faith they should 
also acquire ",-irtue,U that is, strength and fortitude. For, high and 
noble promises excite courage and resolution to set upon the difficulties 
through which they mu
t pass that \\ ould obtain the promises. And 
this encountering with the difficulties that are in a Christian nlan's 
way, while he- is not a talker of Christianity, but a real actor and 
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cordial cndeavourer to foHow the precepts and example of Chri
t, will 
beget not verhal hut true knowledge in him, that i
, holy" experience" 
in the ways of God. And in this" experience" he is taught how those 
fleshly and worldly lusts and desires have often deceived him and led 
him out of the nay, blinùing his judgnlent by their importunate sug- 
gestions, and ('xtinguishing, or at least dulling, those more religious 
and divine senses of the soul, when their importunities are listened 
to and their cravings satisfied. And therefore this" knowledge" an(l 
" eXI)erience JJ begets "temperance," that is, a lllore rigid resolution 
cf curbing and keeping under of all wordly and carnal desires, and 
a pere111ptory refraining from giving any answer to their imprudent 
beggings and cravings. 'Vhich things if a man seriously attempt in 
its due extent and latitude, questionless he will put himself upon a 
very intolerable task, and there will be 110 remedy but "patience,u 
which he win find so mightily out of his power, that he will be forced 
upon his knees to the God of heaven to comfort, assist, and strengthen 
him in his agony and conflict against his dmnestic enemies, and to 
support his spirit in so great anguish and pain. 'Yhence it is plain 
that we cannot keep close to the laws of temperance, but that patience 
will necessarily en1erge therefrom; nor be kept in this spirit of patience 
without the invocation an(1 acknowledgment of Divine assistance, which 
is an unquestionable fruit of godliness properly so called. 
Nor can we apply our hearts seriously and sincerely to this kind of 
godliness long, but we shall find answers to our prayers and breathings 
after God beyond botl] our own expectation and the belief of others; 
and, therefore, enjoying the victory through the Divine grace that is 
sufficient for us, and getting so glorious a triumph over our lusts, \ve 
finding our souls transported with an high sense of thankfulness to our 
Redeemer and Benefactor, who wants nothing of our retributions him- 
self, the streml1 of our affections is naturally driven downwards to his 
church, to the saints that dweU upon earth, and those that excel in 
virtue, or at least pretend unfeigned endeavours after it. And this is 
properly " brotherly kindness,'J which carries our affections to those 
that profess the same religion with ourselves; which " brother1y kind- 
ness " arises not only out of this consider
tion of thankfulness towards 
God, but out of the very temper and condition of the soul thus puri- 
fied: according to what St. Peter intimates, that, ha\"ing purified 
our souls in obeying the truth through the 
pirit, the end and result 
thereof is the loving our brethren. Or else what serves this purifica- 
tion for? 
Shall en,,)", shall hatred, shall lust, shall al11bition, shall luxury , shall 
those enonllOUS desires and affections, be cast out of the soul by sanc- 
tity and purity, that she may be but a transl)arent piece of ice or a 
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spotless fleece of snow? Shall she become so pure, so peHucid, so 
crystalline, so devoid of all stains and tinctures, of all soil and duller 
colours, that nothing- but still shadows, and night lnay possess that 
inward diaphanous purity? Then would she be no hetter than the 
noctunlal air, 110 happier than a titatue of alabaster. All would be but 
a more cleanly septùchre of a dead, starved soul. But there is no fear 
of so poor an event upon so great preparations. For love and desire 
are so essential to the soul, that she cannot Imt them off, but change 
theln. She is aVì\ov Ka1 à(j
p.aToll wûp, as Psellus calls her, "an 
Ì1nnlaterial and incorporeal fire," an unextinguishabl
 activity, and 
will catch at some object or other; and, thereforc, if she has ceased 
to love the world, and the lu.sts of her own body, she will certainly 
love the body of Christ, the church, and study how to help them an(1 
advantage them. 
Nor can she 
lOp here; but this pure and quick flame mountg 
upwards, and is reflected again downwards, and vibrates every way, 
reaching at all objects in heaven and in earth, as natural fire enters all 
combustible mattcr; and, therefore, in her pure and ardent specula- 
tions of the Godhead and his unlimited goodness, and also her observa- 
tions of the capacity of the whole creation, of receiving good both from 
them and one another, she overflows those narrow bounds of brotherly 
love, an(l spreads out into that ineffably-alnple and transcendently- 
divine grace and virtue, universal "charity," which is the highest 
accOlnplishment the 
oul of man is capable of either in this life or that 
which is to COll1e: and thus, at last, she becomes "perfect, as her 
Father which is in heaven is pprfect." 
This is that " most e
cel1ent way" which St. Paul speaks so trans- 
portedly and triumphantly of, 1 Cor. xiii.; where, having first nunl- 
bered out the manifold gifts that God bestowed upon his church, as 
preaching, prophesying, working of miracles, gifts of healing, and 
diversity of tongues, he Ï1nmediatcly breaks out in the rapturous com- 
mendations of charity abo\Te all: """'hough I speak with the tongues 
of lnen and of angels, and have not charity, I am become as a sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of 
})rophecy, anò understand aIlInysteries, and an knowledge; and though 
I have all faith, so that I could remove Inountains, and have not 
-charity, I an1 nothing. And though I bestow all Iny goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give Iny body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth Il1e nothing." And after he has raised our expec- 
tation and estimation of this heavenly grace with these high words of 
his, he does not, as the vain enthusiast does, heat our fancies anò leave 
our judgment in the dark; but he does very distinct1y and copiously 
describe to us the nature of this divine virtue, so that we luay l)lainly 
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know where to be, and what to seek, and how to be satisfied whether 
we have attained to it or no: "Charity 8uffereth long, and is kind; 
charity envies not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave herself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil, complics not with iniquity, but rejoic('th with 
the truth, bcareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endurcth all things." 
This is a very full and lively description of love and charity, and 
the character of the sweetest and heavenliest perfection that is com- 
municable to the nature of man; and so warmly poured out from the 
sincere heart of this rich possessor of it, the holy apostle, that it is to 
me Juore nlOving than all the canting language of the highest fanatical 
IJretendcrs to the IJrofession of this mystery. 
This is the highest participation of Divinity that human nature is 
capable of on this side that mysterious conjunction of the humanity of 
Christ with the Godhead; and, therefore, this is that whereby we 
become the sons of God, as St. John has evidently declared in hi
 First 
Epistle General, chap. iv.: "Beloved, let us love one another, for love 
is of God; and everyone that loveth is born of God, and knoweth 
God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God; for God is love." And 
(verse 10), "Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be a propitiation for our sins. Beloved, 
if God so loved us, we ought also to love one another. No man hath 
seen God at any time. If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and 
his love is perfected in us." And again (verse 16): "God is love; 
and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him." 
Several other testimonies there are of the high estimate the true 
church of Christ has of this holy virtue of love; but what I have 
already cited is sufficient to show how urgent the precepts of the 
gospel are for this excellent branch of the divine life which we call 
" charity ;,t as also how inexcusably injurious, impious, and blasphem- 
ous to Christ those fanatical impostors are that revolt from the church, 
superannuate Christ's offices, and antiquate the Christian religion, 
under a pretence of an higher dispensation and revelation upon which 
they have set the title or superscription of " Love," adorning them- 
selvs with the church's colours that, by this evil stratagem, they may 
the more safely fall upon her and destroy her; at least, seduce the 
most simple and, many times, the best-meaning members of the 
church from their true Head, Christ Jesus, who ransOJued them with 
l1Ïs own Inost precious blood, whose sovereignty over his church can- 
not cease, himself not ceasing to be; but he is a Priest and King for 
ever, according to the prophecies. 
The third branch of the Divine life is Imrity; in the urging whereof, 
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lwth Christ and his apostles being so carnest, it is l)lain that that love 
which they recOlnmend to the world can be no suspected affection, 
like that which the canting language of the enthusiasts may justly be 
thought to favour; but that it is that pure and holy loyc, indeed, 
which, desef\
edly, we have styled" Divine." 
And how severely this purity we speak of is required, I shall give 
you some few but very sufficient instances. (i\1att. v. 27): "Y e have 
heard that it was said by them of old times, Thou shalt not comnlit 
adu1tery. But I say unto you, That whosoever looketh on a woman 
to lust after her, hath committed adultery already with her in his heart. 
And if thy right eye offend thce, pluck it out, and cast it frOln thee; 
for it is better for thee that one of thy members should perish, than 
that thy wholc body should be cast into hell. And if thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it off, and cast it frOll1 thee," &c. 
'Vhat more serious anel earnest monition can there be nlade to 
continence, and abstinence from sensual pleasures, than this of our 
Sa\Tiour, who, upon no l('ss I)enalty than the tonnents of hell, interdicts 
us all looscness and uncleanness; forbidding us all preludious prepara- 
tions to the foul acts of lust, and not permitting so much as an 
imaginary scene of illicit transactions to which our will could really 
assent if opportunity were offered? 
And we shall find the apostles insisting in the footsteps of their 
1\Iastcr in this matter (2 Cor. vi.): "'Yherefore come out from alnong 
them, and be ye separaterl, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
things, and I will receiyc you: And I will be a Father unto you, an(l 
ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty. Having 
therefore these promises, dearly beloved, let us c1eanse ourselves frOln 
all filthiness of flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God." 
And (1 Thess. v.), "The Gor! of }l('ace sanctify you wholly; and I 
pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be preserved blall1e- 
less unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ." And (in the former 
chapter, verse 3), "For this is the will of God, even your sanctifica- 
tion, that ye should abstain from fornication: that every one of you 
should know how to possess his vessel in sanctification and honour; 
not in the lust of concupiscence, as thc Gentiles that know not God." 
And (1 Cor. vi. 13), "Now the body is not for fornication, but for 
the Lord; and the Lord for the body: And God hath both raised up 
the Lord, and will also quicken us by his own power. Know ye not 
that your bodies are the members of Christ? shall I thcn take the 
111elllbers of Christ, and Inake thelu the members of an harlot? God 
forhid." And, a little after: "Flee fornication. Every sin that a 111an 
doth is without the hody; but he that conlmitteth fornication sinneth 
against his own body. 'Yhat! know ye not that your body is the 
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temple of the IIoly Ghost in you, which ye have of Goù, au(l ye are 
not your own? For ye are bought with a price: therefore glorify 
God in 
our boùy and in your spirit, which are God's." Also (CoI. 
iii. 5), "
Iortify therefore your Inenlbers which are upon the earth: 
fornication, uncleanness, hnmoderate affection, evil concupiscence, and 
covetousness, which is idolatry. For which things' sake, the wrath of 
God cometh upon the children of disobedience/' Parallel to which is 
that (Ephes. v. 3), "'Ya.lk in love, as Christ also hath loved us; but 
fornication and all uncleanness and covetousness, let it not be so 111uch 
a
 once named amongst you, as becoIue saints. N either filthiness, 
nor foolish talking, which are not conyenient; but rather giving of 
thanks. For this ye know, that no whoremonger, nor unclean persoll, 
nor co,retous Ulan, who is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ and of God. Let no man deceive you with vain 
words; for because òf these things cOlneth the wrath of God upon the 
children of disobedience. Be not you therefore partakers with them ." 
And (Cor. vi. 9), "Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit 
the kingùolll of God? Be not deceived, neither fornicators, nor idola- 
ters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with 
Inankinù, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God." 
I have nlade a more ample collection of the enforcelllents of this 
duty of purity and sanctity than I intended; and yet I cannot abstain 
frOln adding two more; the one out of St. Peter (I Epist. ii.): 
"Dearly beloved, I beseech you as strangers and pilgrims to obstain 
from fleshly lusts which war against th3 soul." The other out of hÎ1n 
whonl I have already 80 often cited (Ronl. xiii. 12): "The night is 
far spent, and the day is at hand; let us therefore cast off the works of 
darkness, and put on the armonI' of light. Lct us walk honestly as in 
the day, not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambcring and 
wantonness, not in strife and enyying: But put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and make no provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts 
thereof." 
I have now abundantly shewn how plainly and explicitJy Christ anù 
his apostles urge all lllen that are hearer:, of the gospel to be careful 
and conscionable doers of the same, that they should be holy even as 
Cllrist was holy, ill all lllanller of conversation; that they are bound 
to enùeavour and aspire after the participation of the Divine life, and 
all the branches thereof, humility, love, and purity, " hating even the 
garment s})Qtted by the flesh," as the apostle Jude speaks: and how 
this holiness and righteousness is required of them with no less seri- 
OUSlle
s and earnestness than upon the forfeiture uf their eternal 
salvation, if they do not act accorJing tu those precepts. InsOllluch 
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that I stand muazed wllile I consider "ith myself that hellish and 
abon1inable gloss that smne have Imt upon the gos))cI, a
 if it were a 
lucre school of looseness, and that the end of Christ's cOIning into the 
world was but to bring down a commission to the sons of men whereby 
they might be enabled to sin with authority, (1 am sure, with all 
desirable security and ilnpunity;) nothing being required, on their part, 
but to bclic\oe that Christ <lied for them, and upon no other condition 
than that barp belief: as if Christ did not give hinlself to reùeem us 
fronl 
in, but to assert our liLerty of sinning, whicll is the Bl0St per- 
verse and l11ischievous misconstruction of the grace of God revealed in 
Christ that possiLly could be inventcd, and point-blank against the end 
and design of his coming into the world. For" he gave himself for 
us, that he might redeenl us frum all iniquity, and purify unto himself 
a pcculiar people, zealous of good works." 
Yet as repugnant and irrational m; thi8 en'or is, it hall attempted 
the church betÎlnes; as appears by sundry monitions of the apostles, 
when exhorting their charge to holiness of life and real righteou
ness, 
they often intimate their proneness of being deceived in thinking they 
lmd leave to be remiss in these matters. Some instances you may 
have observed already; to which } ou luay add that of St. James, 
"Be ye doers of the \Vord, and not hearers only, deceiving your own 
souls." But that of St. John is Inost ex})ress and cmphatical: "Little 
children, let no 111a11 deceive you; he that doth righteousness is righte- 
ous, even as he is righteous ;" that is, even as Christ was righteous, 
who was not putatitiously anll illmginarily righteou::" but really so 
indeed: though it seenlS, by this caution, there were that went about 
ill those tiUlCS to })ersuade it might be otherwise. And I could wish 
that this ClTor were not so taking in the church as it is at this 
day; than which, notwithstanding, no greater 1 think can be com- 
lllÌtted, nor nlore dangerou
; it rendering this admirable engine, as I 
have teflned it, which hod has set up in the worlel for the advancement 
of life and godliness, altogether inv3 1 id and useless. 
That which Plato cOlnmends in lawgivers and institutors or 
governors of commonwealths, that they have a special and prime care 
of childhuud anù youth, as the diligent in husbandry nlake peculiar 
fences for their young plant::;, to save theln frOln the dangers their 
tenderness exposes thelll to, that also is observable in the blessed 
apostle; who, mnongst l1lany other provisions he has luaùe ill the 
behalf of all younglings in Chri
tianity, has also afl11ed thelu and 
fenced theln with this caution against being mistaken so dangerously 
in Christianity as to conceit they may by a bare professing thelnselves 
Christians be righteuus, though there were neither any real righteous- 
ness in their hearts, nor auy fruits of it in their hands: a wicked 
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error which several seducers tempted 111en to, such as were Nicolaus, 
l\farcion, and Carpocrates, as historians have taken notice of. 
And because there can be no better antidote than the being con- 
vinced that there is an obnoxiousness in younger Christians to this 
contagion, I shall search out and set forth the causes whereby 
they become obnoxious, that, finding thenlselves so, they may 
have the greater care to keep themselves froin being snlitten with this 
pestilential infection. 
And here we shall find that come to IJass in scriptural things that 
often happens in natural. For as weak bodies contract diseases from 
Ineats an(l (lrinks, nay, from that which is so perpetual and palpable 
a principle of life that we can scarce live one moment without it, 
I Inean, the refreshing air, which casts Inany tender bodies into agues, 
and fevers, and other distempers; so tender and weak souls often by 
ill concoction turn the very bread of eternal life, the word of God, into 
morbific matter; and instead of getting growth and strength by feed- 
ing thereou, weaken the Divine life in them, and :sink thelnselves into 
most dangerous and desperate 111aladies. 
The first cause then of the proneness of young Christians to this 
present errOl', is certain places of scripture, the meaning whereof they 
110t rightly understanding, lnake bold to interpret them in favour to 
their own carnality and fleshly desires. It would be loo voluminous 
a business to cull out all the places that are perverted to this ill purpose. 
\Ve shall content ourselves in producing the chiefest, in answering to 
which we shall naturally satisfy all the rest. 
Aud these I may cast into two sorts. For they are such as f'it}ler 
seeln to import, that a bare faith will justify us, and 80 we Inay becOlne 
righteous by an empty belief; or else such as seems to say, that tIle 
righteousness of Christ becon1es ours, or, that we are righteous by that 
righteousness that is in him. 
And of the first kind is that, Rom. iv., "Abrahaln believed God, 
and it \\-as imputed to hin1 for righteousness. Now to him that work- 
eth, is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt; but to him that 
worketh 110t, but believeth on hhu that justifieth the ungodly, his faith 
is counted for righteousness." And Ronl. v., "Therefore being jus- 
tifiell by faith, we have peace with God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." .And ROln. X., "For Christ is the end of the Law for right- 
eousness to everyone that believeth." And, at the ninth verse of the 
same chapter, "If thou shalt confess \\ith thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt belief in thy heart that God has raised hÏ1u fronl the dead, 
thou shalt be sayed:' 'Vhich places seem to Ï1nply, that a mere belief 
that Christ has done or suffered this or that, is our justification and 
salvation. I Inight add Gal. ii. v. 16, but I shall defer it till its 
pro}Jer place. 
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'l" e come now to the second sort of testÏ1nonies of Scripture whic1J 
seen1 to ilnpute the righteousness of Christ to us, and to teach us that 
it is that by which we become righteous. 1 Cor. i. 30., "But of hinl 
are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom and 
righteousncss and sanctification and redemption:' And (Rom. v.) 
"Thcrefore as by the offence of one, jud
ment caIne upon all Inen 
tu conùcnlnatioll; c\-en so by the righteousness of one, the frcp p'ift 
came upon all Inen to justification of life. 1.'01' as by one man's dis- 
obedience TI1any were Inade 
inners, so by the disobedience of one 
Hhall Illauy be llladC' righteous." FrOl11 the::)l' and such like places, 
young and unskiJflll Christians are prone tù infer, that they I))ay be 
righteous by the obe<licnce 0 righteousness of Christ applied or inl- 
puted to thenl, though they have no real righteousness in their own 
souls, nor care to act righteously. _'\.nd this is the 6rst cause of their 
proclivity to this "tnwholesome error. But there is another behind, 
without the concurrence of which this fonner would he ineflectuaL 
}'or all the }>assages in holy Scripture are certainly both sounù and 
true, but it is the unsounùness and corruptness of our own Ininds 
that draws poison out of these herbs and flowers of })aradise. 
I ::)ay therefore, in the secontl place, that the main cause uf the 
propension of Christian childhood to this gross error is in the ,'ery 
condition itsclf of thosf' that are but childrcn in Christianity. For 
this childish state, I conccÏ\'e to be this: "hen a nlan ll1akes indeed 
a free, open profession of Christianity, and with all possible expressions 
of thanks to God for his rich nlercy in the blood of Christ for the 
relnis
ion of sin::" lays fast hold (as he think) on this grace by faith, 
having also SOlne 1110re wcak inchoations of the life of righteousness; 
but the old mall is stiB v(-'ry strong, the body of sin very 1ittle subùued 
or impaircd, so that whensoever they are encountered, the toil is vcry 
heav), and a world of work still behind, and such ungratcful work 
and painful, that it is no metaphor nor hyperbole to say, it is a }Jcr- 
petual death, a continued crucifixio'l. This being then the condition 
of one that is but a little young child in Christianity, I appcal to any 
one if there can choose IJut he a very considerable proneness in such 
}}ersons to be delivered fronl this toil and torture of mortification, 
whereby they are to enter into higher degrees of righteousness and 
life. And now we being very easily drawn to believe those things 
which Iuake for our own interest and the accomplishment of our 
desires, it 11lust needs be that if anything sound towards that sense, 
we shall easily Inake it up with a lusty belief that it is so indeed, 
and (it may be) thank God to boot for this amabilis illsallia, for these 
clcar mistakes and drean1s of ours. 'Vherefore the Scripture seen 1- 
ino' at first siO" o ht sOlnething to favour this O l }inion of bei.n g rirrhteous 
b J 0 
without any real righteousness in ourselves, but Ly that which is at 
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a wide distance rel110\ed frOln us, and }>lace<l in another, to save 
the pains of the great anguish and agony that the aspiring to in- 
ward real riO"hteousness will cost in this weak estate of Christian 
o 
childhood, it cannot be but that he that has arrived to no higher 
condition, should very easily close with this so welconle a notion, 
and having once embraced it, be angry at the very heart at any 
one that would rouse him from this sô pleasing repose, or dissettle 
him from this false eaSe and joy; the weak and fainting heart of this 
tender age chuosing rather (for })resent avoiding uf SIn art ) an hasty 
palliation than a sound curc. 
But that I may not rather confirm than bring ofr these younglings 
from this dangerous error, by noting their 1110St pregnant places and 
saying nothing to theln; I 
hall endeavour to make it plain that, if 
they please, they Inay understand those places otherwise than they do : 
and then, because that their gloss is 110t so consonant to reason, nor 
the rest of the Scripture, that they ought to relinquish this unwarrant- 
able sense wmch they have harboured in favour of their own vices and 
wickedness. 
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","IV ORTHINGTON," ,yrites his contemporary, Burnet, "was 
a man of eminent piety and great humility, and practised a 
most sublilIll" way of sclf- enial and ùevotion." His name con- 
nects the great philosophical divines of Cambridge with the 
plainer and more practical writers who succeeded at the close 
of the seventeenth century. li'or SOlne of the forlner he dis- 
charged the office of a laborious anù conscientious editor; by 
the latter he was, in his turn, revered, as reflecting down- 
,vards the greatness of a past age of intellectual giants. 
'V orthington ,vas born, in 1618, at l\fanchester, where 
his father ,vas " a person of chief note:" by his mother's side, 
he was descended froln the family of 'Vhichcote. His edu- 
cation ,vas completed at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, of 
,vhich society he ,vas a fellow. 'Vhen, upon the ejectment of 
Stern, Laud's chaplain, afterwards archbishop of York" the 
mastership of Jesus College became vacant, he was persuaded 
to accept that office, and held it till the Restoration. In the 
meantime he ,vas successively incumbent of IIorton in Buck- 
inghamshire, of Graveley and Fen Ditton in the county of 
Cambridge, of Barking with Needham in Suffolk, and of 
l\Ioulton All Saints in Norfolk. In June 1G64 we find hin1 
entering upon the cure of St. Benet Fink in the city of 
London. IIis earnest labours in this church ,vere cheered by 
many evidences of profit to the congregation; and he continued 
thenl ,vithout intermission during the year of the plague, and 
till the destruction of the 'edifice in the nre of London. 'Ve 
have already seen that Dr. IIenry 1\lore then presented him to 
his living of Ingoldsby in Lincolnshire; to which Archbishop 
Sheldon, who had a great regard for him, procured the addi- 
tion of a prebend in Lincoln cathedral. Frotn I ngoldsby he 
returned to the neighbourhood of London; and being chosen 
]ecturer of IIackney, died there in the following year, ]671, 
ana was interred in the church of that place. 
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An elaborate eulogiunl on ,V orthington is e>..tant in his 
funeral sermon by "rillotson. The following character of 
him is from the preface to one of his })osthumous works, 
by Dr. Fowler, bishop of Gloucester. "As he was highly 
valued, by men capable of understanding the worth of that 
accon1plishn1ent, for his excellent learning, so all good men 
that had the happiness of knowing him, could do no other 
than greatly love and honour hinl, for the incomparably }1)ore 
noble endOWluent of a divine ten1per and most Christ-like 
spirit that appeared in l1im. Among other, there were no 
virtues he was more observed to be an example of, than a 
dove-like innocence and simplicity; a Ialnb-like meekness, 
11umility, and peaceableness; the greatest benignity, candour 
and ingenuity; the IDOst Christian, that is, unlimited and uni- 
versal charity; in which those that dissented from hin1 in 
Inatters of religion, which is rare in these days, had not 
only a real but great interest, entire self-resignation to the will 
of God, and a very devout temper of mind towards hin1. And 
those must needs conclude that he loved God and the souls 
of men in an eminent degree, that observed how very public- 
spirited he ,vas, and ,vonderfully industrious in contriving and 
prolnoting designs for the bettering of the ,vorld, and in ex- 
citing others to do the like." 
Bishop Fowler alludes here to the admiration which ,V or- 
thington so strongly evinced for the works of great and excel- 
lent men, and to l1Ìs indefatigable exertions to bring them 
before the world in a state ,vorthy of themselves, and likely 
to be profitable to his own and future times. He published 
an English translation of Thomas à Kempis; but his chief 
pains, as an editor, were bestowed on the ,vorks of l\Iede, 
and the Select Discourses of John Smith, of Calnbridge. He 
esteemed it a sacred duty to spare no exertions to do justice 
to those admirable authors, and at the same time to confer 
the benefit he designed for the public in the 11108t perfect forD1. 
"In what I undertake," says he, "for the public good, in 
publishing the posthumous ,vorks of others, I think I can 
never do too much, nor do it too well." In another place, he 
avers that in these undertakings he followed the great Chris- 
tian rule of " doing to others as we would they should do to 
us." And Tillotson, in the funeral sermon already alluded to, 
states of him, that he performed his part as the editor of 
1\Iede, with :so ßluch care "that it ,vonId be hard to instance, 
12-
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either in our own nation, or perhaps anywhere else, so vast a 
work, that was ever published with Inore exactness: by which," 
continues the archbishop, "he hath raised up to hÏ111self a 
Inonunlcnt, likely to last as long as learning and religion shall 
continue in the \Vorlel." I-lis original works were all posthu- 
mous. 1."he J1ishop of Gloucester, being left in charge of his 
papers, published, in 167't., his Scripture Catechism; and, in 
1675, The grcat Duty of Resignation to tlte Divine JVill; 
both of which had been prepared by the author for the press. 
A third treatise, on TILe Cltl.istian Lou) (If Love, was pu b- 
lisIled by his son, J. "r orthington, in 1691. I-lis P'l.ayers fOl. 
(I, Family, taken .(ronz lite Huly Scriptures, were likewise 
l)ublishcd by Dr. Fowler, in 1693. .Afterwards, in 1701<, having 
recovered SO
l1e other 111anuscripts not originally in his hands, 
the sarne friendly editor produced them in an Bvo volume, 
under the title of lflisccllanies. The contents of this volum(( re- 
late chiefly to the nlillennial hypothesis; but, in that part of the 
,,,ork which SOlllC readers nlay regard as not the least valuable, 
is a collection of twenty-four letters addressed by ,V orthingtoll 
to the famous 1\11'. Hartlib. In these he discusses the literary 
topics and characters of the day. "r orthington's adllliration 
of J\Iore and his friends appears frequently; as does also his 
affectionate regard for Patrick. Like Inost of the literary anù 
scientific persons of his tiulC, he appears to havc been fond of 
supernatural and marvellous stories. 
IIis best, as it is also his hest known treatise, is that on 
self-resignation. This inlportant virtue,-the peculiar tenlper 
of the follower of Jesus Christ,-he treats, 1 st, by adducing 
the most powerful obligations which enforce the sublnission 
of the hunlan to the Divine will; 2dly, by directing his readers 
to the Inost Cficctu3l1neans of rendering the duty of acquiring 
and practising it as easy as possible to n1a11's frail and corrupt 
nature. 
The writings of lV orthington evince a thorough knowledge 
of scripture, extensive learning, the cOlllmand of a pure style, 

nd, above all, a tone of deep and unaffected piety, which S01l1e- 
times renlinds the reader of the holiest of uninspired writers, 
Archbishop Leighton. 
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SELF- RESIG!\ATION 'rilE 'YAY '1'0 
PIRITUAL LIGHT, PEACE, AND 
FREEDOM. 


SELF-RESIGNA TION is the way to Light; and that in the greatest 
difficulties, and darkest I>erplexities. 
There is a kind of divine oracle within the self-resigning soul, which 
speaks clearly and plainly; not darkly and mnbiguously, as that oracle 
in Greece. There is a 
})irituall)riesthood, which hath the Urim and 
Thummi1n (not upon the hreast, as Aaron had, Exod. xxvii. 30; but) 
within the breast: light and integrity go together. 
"The secret of the Lord is with theln that fear hinl; an(1 he will 
8hO\\ thenl his covcnant" (Ps. xxv. Ii): or, as it is better in the margin, 
"and his covenant to ll1ake thelll know it :" that is, it is part of God's 
gracious covenant not to conceal frOlD them, but to Inake them know 
his will. That which concerns theln to know and practise, God will 
not hide from the sincerely obedient. Go(1 makes such "to know 
wisdom in the hidden part" (Ps. Ii. 6); or in "the hidden man of the 
heart" (1 Pet. iii. 4), to use St. Peter's phrase. 
That Inay safely be understood, and is most true of the self-resigning 
soul, which the son of Sirach doth affinn: "Let the counsel of thine 
own heart stand, for there is no lnan lnore faithful unto thee than it : 
for a man's mind is 
Olnetimes wont to tell him more than seven 
watc1uuen, that sit above in a high tower" (Ecclus. xxxvii. 13, 14). 
nut to sppak 1110re particularly: where this inward principle of self- 
resignation is, there are the fewest doubts and !)crplexities; or in case 
of such doubts, there are the speediest and surest resolutions. 
Now the doubts and solicitudes, that perplex and dis<luiet Christians, 
n1ay be chiefly ranked under these two heads; they are either about 
their duty, or about their state: and in both, self-resignation is the. 
way to light, and affords the greatest advantages of knowing aright. 
First. Be the doubts and perplexities about our duty; what we 
are to do: The self-resigning soul is in the best disposition to give 
a right judgment in this case; as also the best prepared to receive 
divine light, and the guidance of Gml's counsel. 
1. This soul is hest l)repared to l'eLcive divine light, &c.-Such 
a soul is ,vholly luade for obedience and quiet subn1Ïssion to the will 
of God. It is brought up at the feet of Christ; sits there, with l\Iary, 
in the posture and spirit, and all the becOlning qualities of a willing 
and obedient disciple: and the teacher of souls will not neglect" to 
show" unto such "the path of life" (Ps. xvi. II). God will write his 
law in the humble and obedient heart; the laws and rules of life and 
obedience shall be written within it by the Spirit of the living God. 
"The meek shall he guide in judgment, the 111cek shall he teach 
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his way" (Ps. xxv. 9). Tlw etenlal charactprs of goodness and right- 
eousness which arc in the lllind of God, are copied out and transcribed 
in the soul of a resigned Christian: "we have the n1Ïnd of Christ" 
(1 Cor. ii. 16), saith the apostle; and these letters are not dead letters, 
like tho!Se written with ink and palJer; but they are living characters, 
as they are in God, and writ on living ta.l)lcs : they are "the law of t11P 
Spirit of life" (ROlU. viii. 2), an inward Jiving principle in such souls. 
Again, the self-resigning soul is still and silent before the Lord: 
lusts and corrupt interests, which make a continual noise and dan10ur 
in the unregenerate and unresig11cd, by their iluportunate solicitations, 
and fiU thelH with din and tumult, are here fJuieted and silenced; 
and therefore such a soul is þctter l)reparell to hear God coming to 
it in the "still small voice " (1 I\:ings xix. 1'2), as once he did to Elias. 
Those soft and gentle whÜ;;pers of the 
pirit, 'CCllæ Divini m1lrrnuris, 
as Prudentius calls them, tho
e inward 111anifestations of hinlsclf, are 
best discerned and attended to, in this solcnln silence. \Vhen the 
wind is high, and beats upon the windows and doors of the house, it 
is hard to hear what is said within. All tumultuous and boisterous 
})assions luust be cahlled, and the soul be in a state of due stillncss 
and tranquillity, to hear what God speaks to it. And when this is 
the language of our hearts, as it was of Samuel, "
peak, Lord, for 
thy servant hearcth" (1 Sam. iii. 10); then it is, that we h
ar a voice 
behind us, saying, "This is the way, walk in it" (Isa. xxx. 21). And 
tIUtS shall "the path of the just be as the shining light, that shineth 
Juore and lnore unto the })erfect day" (Prov. iv. 18). 
2. The self-resigning soul is in the best disposition to give a right 
judglnent, and to discern the \\' ill of God- \Vhen men are unresigncd, 
unwilling to be wholly God's, and have some design and interest to 
serve, contrary to the design of Christ and righteousness, and arc pas- 
sionately ana eagerly carried 'Ûut tu it; it is nu wonder, if they "
rr in 
their hearts," and" kno\v not the way" (Ps. xcv. 10) of God, the way 
wl1crein he hath declared he will have theln to walk: for they are easily 
brought to fancy that to be right, which they strongly will; and to 
judge things to be thus, froln t]lcir impetuous \,illing them tu be so. 
And it is just with Go(l to give thelß up to an injudicious and 
undiscerning lnind, so that things appear to them, not as they are, 
but as they woul(l have theu! to appear; not accorùing to thcir own 
inward fornI and nature, but according to the lusts of their own 
llCarts. 
Lusts and passions cast such a Inist before Inen's 111inds, that they 
cannot see their way; nor well discern between good nnd evil. And 
it is easy to observe, that the smne men, when they are free from 
temptations, and from the power of passioll
, clearly see lnany things 
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to be evil, and condemn theln; which at other times t11CY will not be 
convinced are so, but llronounce the quite contrary concerning thelll. 
Therefore the self-resigning Christian, having that subdued in hÏ1n 
that would tempt hÜn to judge amiss, is in the ready way to the 
clearest discerning the will of God. 'Vhat is said of Christ, is, 
according to his measure, true of a faithful Christian; he is "of a 
quick understanding in the fear of the Lord" (Isa. xi. 3); of. a quick 
i1
'M "scent or smell," as the Hebrew doth import, he hath a more 
f\Xact Kpt7tlPWV, 'faculty of judging' and discerning; his senses are 
spiritually" exercised to discern hath good an(l evil" (Heb. v. 14). 
Such as "are not conformed to this world, but transfonned by the 
renewing of their minds, shall prove and discern what is that good" and 
acceptable, and perfect will of God" (Rom. xii. 2). 
Unpurified reason and tmderstanding is far from being a sure and 
safe guide and director about 76 
Éov, "what ought to be done;" for 
it looks at what is profitable, rather than at what is honest. Though 
it may be quick enough to discern matters merely speculative and 
notional; yet it is very apt to miscarry in morals, or matters of practice. 
But "a good understanding have all they that do his command.. 
ments" (Ps. cxi. 10): a better light shines into holy and purged hearts; 
"they see light in God's light" (Ps. xxxvi. 9): the "day-star is risen 
. h . 1 " (2 P . 19) E tI 
 , \, , 
 
111 t elr learts ct. I. :. VXOU VE (jOt wpo waV7CdV fþWTOC: avOt.. 
x8ijva, wÚÀaç, "the gates of light are opened to them," as it is ex- 
pressell by Justin l\lartyr, in his dialogue with Tryphon the Jew, 
telling the manner of his conversion by an old man, who gave him 
this counsel 
This is the privilege of the self-resigning soul, that knows no 
will of its own divided frOln the will of God, and would not will any 
thing but what he doth will; such a soul shall" understand the fear 
of the Lor(l" (Prov. ii. 5), and hath great and frequent occasions of 
saying, with David, "I will bless the Lord, who hath given me counsel" 
(Ps. xvi. 7). 
Secondly. Be the doubts about our condition, or state; what it 
iF; toward God t and in reference to eternity: as 81. James speaks, 
"From whence come wars and fightings?" (Jmnes iv. 1). I may add J 
whence come those fears" anxieties, and lmcertainties, that are to be 
observell in Inany about the state of their souls; those fears that have 
torment in them? COllie they not hence, even from the lusts that 
war in their members? seelera dissident, one lust often wars against 
another; but all ,c war against the soul" (1 Pet. ii. 11). 
Are not n10st of those tonnenting fears and troubles in Chris.. 
tians to be resolved into the want of an entire self-resignation, as the 
proper anù true ground? M:en will not come off thoroughly to this. 
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They would he indulged in something or other; and yet would be 
at peaee and rest. They would be cured of their distelnper; and yet 
are unwilling to have the rout of it taken away. 
Consider therefore: Is there not something of self-will that works, 
and is too powerful within thee? \V ouldst thou not be unresigned, 
and please thyse]f in this ur that thing? Dost thou not 
ay, with 
Xaaman the Syrian, "The Lorel pardon thy servant in this thing !" 
(2 Kings v. If'); and as Lot, in another case, "Is it not a litt1e one!" 
(Gen. xi". 20). If it be so, God, who sceth the heart, seeth all this; 
and he will not be Inocked, nor be' bribeel to give thee peace, by 
thy Inaking a great show of being subdued and resigned in other 
things. .. 
IJut if by the power of God's grace our wills be entirely subjected 
to the divine win, we cannot have the least reason, upon any account 
whatsoever, to tonnent ourselves with anxious thuughtfulness about 
our state: we luay be sure that the outward hcll shall not be our 
:portion, if we are delivcred fronI the hell within; and that we cannot 
miss of the heavcn above, while we have a heaven within us, and 
are put into a fit disposition for it, by a free resignation to the will 
of God. 
They to whOln the doing God's will is connatural, and their Uleat 
and drink, .. have eternal lif
," as, in the Epistles of St. .John, the 
l)hrase is nlorc than once; they, in a lower degree, live the life of s(>uls 
in glory, are affected as they are, and have the disposition and temper 
of heaven. 
Indeed it i
 as impossible for souls, wllOse sincere care it is "to 
purify thenlseh
es as God is })ure" (1 John iii. 3), and ouly to will as 
he wills, to be in hell, as it is for impure, self-willed, and disobedient 
souls to be in heaven. It is as impossible for "love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meeknes
, temperance" (Gal. v. 
22, 23), and the like fruits of the Spirit, to be in hell, as it is im- 
IJossible for "adultery, fornication, ullcleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulation, wrath, strife, seditions" heresies, 
pnvyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings" (Gal. v.I9-'21), and such 
like works of the flesh, to be in hem-en. 
That soul cannot he lniserable, and is uncapable of the hellish 
state, which is {.ntirely resigned, for such a onp "dwellcth in ]o\.e ;" 
and th
refore "in God, and God in him" (1 John iv. 16): nor can tl1(' 
infinitely good God abandon and cast off any that "cleave unto him 
with full purpose of heart" (Acts xi. 23), and prefer his will above their 
chief joy. Thirstings and holy breathings after the enjoyment of 
God, godlike dispositions, and a frame of heart agreeable to the heart 
of God, cannot fail to he united to Him their original. 
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Self-resignation is the way to true Pcace, rest, and joy; "joy 
unspeakable" (1 Pet. i. S), as St. Peter, "Peace which passetll all under- 
standing" (Phil. iv. 7), as St. Paul calls it. 
By the way, observe that neither words nor thoughts can reach 

piritual excellencies: this is their sole privilege, that they can never 
be oven-alued, overpraised. Other things we nlay easily speak too 
highly off; but we can never invent too magnificent expressions con- 
ccrning these, we cannot raise luen's e
pectations too high concerning 
them; they will en'I' prove better than they are reported to be. I twill 
h
 said by the sou) that comes to know these things by experience, 
as it was by the queen of Sheba, "Behold, half was not told Ine " 
(1 King8 x. 7). 
llut to return: self-resignation is the way to tn\e rest; to sab- 
balilm cordis, "the sabbath of the heart'" as St. Austin calls it. 
If thou wilt enjoy the true rest, and keep the inward sabbath, thou 
lllUSt not 

 do thine own ways," nor "speak thine own words'" nor 
" find thine own pleasure" (Isa. lviii. 13), to borrow those words of 
Isaiah; thou must" cease from thine own works" (Heb. iv. 10), as 
St. Paul phrases it. 
All desire rest, peace, and pleasure; but nowhere shall we find 
it, but in "yielding oursehres unto God" (Rom. vi. 13). And that it is 
to be found in this way, our Saviour hath told his disciples. "Take 
lny yoke upon you, and learn of Ine; for I al11 nIeek and luwly in 
heart: anù ye shall find rest to your souls" (
Iatt. xi. 
9). In takin
 
Christ's yoke upon us, in bearing his burden, in a sincere, free, and 
entire ob2dience to his la.ws, in learning of him, who was meek and 
lowly in heart, a pliable and obedient fralne and tenIper of spirit, we 
shall undoubtedly find the sweetest ease and tranquillity of Inind. 
As the soul groweth in resignation, it returns more to its rest; 
it comes to be more as it would be, by being more restored towards 
its original con
titution, its first state. JUan was made after God's 
image; and while his will was the SaIne with the divine will, he dwelt 
in peace and joy; but when he would needs have a \\"ill of his o\\n, 
divided fron1 the will of God, in falling from resignatiOlI, he fen also 
from peace and rest, into trouble, fear, shame, and confusion. 
The resigned soul enjoys religion in all the 8weetnesses aIHl pri- 
'ileges thereof; it is })relmred "to taste aud see, how good the Lord 
is" (Ps. xxxiv. S). And the Ulore a lnan is conformed to the will of 
God, and grows in obedience, the l1I0re he enjoys "the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness" (IIeb. xii. ] I). "To him that overcometh " 
(that overcometh his own will, those lust:, that war against his soul,) 
shall be " given the hidden manna; and the white stone, with a new 
name written in it, known by hiln only that receiveth it" (Rev. ii. 17) ; 
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anù "a stranger intermcdcUcth not with his jor" (Prov. 
iv. 10). Such 
a one lmth nlPat which the world knows not of; and is fcd with the 
food of angels. 
They that have the IIoly Spirit for their guide, shall undoubtedly 
have hin1 for their comforter. U The work uf righteousness shall be 
})cace; and the effect of righteousness, quictness and assurance for 
ever" (I
a. 'Xxxii. 17). 
A IDa11 can have no peace that lodgeth and cherisheth his deadly 
enelny in his boson1; nor can it be well with him, in whom selfishness 
the morbific matter, and root of all distempers, abounds. Self-desires 
and lusts are the diseases of the soul; they are th(' COITupt humours 
that disturb the inward Ulan; and till these be purged out, there 
can be no health, no soundness, no joy, no rest. Inordinatc self-love 
breeds perpetual tumults and disorders in our breasts; for having 
many appetites to Lc satisfied, so long as any of then} are crossed 
or not fully pleascd, as they can ncver be, tllf
y lllust nccessarily be 
very troublcsome: but a swect CaInl and composure of soul enters 
in with self-resignation; and it Inust needs so do, as it removes th(' 
cause of trouble and disquiet. 
There is indecd pain in tIlf' llrst tearing off our wills frOll1 those 
things they clem ed and stud\. fast to. As it is 
aid of the IniIch-kine 
that drew the ark; their calves being shut up, they went lowing all the 
way that they went to lleth-shen1esh (J Sanl. vi. 12) : so it is with souls 
in their passage to resignation; thcy then parting ,\ith what was dear 
to them, fondly beloved, and eagerly })ursued by them, with that which 
was thcir life and nature. 'Yet they art' no sooner aITived at this state, 
but "the bitternes
 of death is Imst," the bitterncss of the death of the 
old con-upt man. The hour of travail is over, and they "remmnber 
110 Inore the anguish, for joy" that " the new luan, created after the 
image of God" (Eph. iv. 24), is born within theln. They have broken 
through the difficulties ill the way, are got out of the wilderncss, over 
Jordan; aud their feet are on the holy land, the land of rightcousness 
and rest. Henceforth the ways of religion are not, as before, grievous; 
}Jut " paths of peace," and "ways of pleas;1ntness'J (Prov. iii. ] 7); flowery 
and sweet, rosy and soft ,vays. Religion is now become their tell1per, 
constitution, and life; and sin is grievous, strange, and hard to them. 
It is not so troublesOllll' to thcnl to bp }Jatient, as to b(' Imssionate; 
to forgive, as to revenge. Hunlility is lllore easy to them than pride; 
sobriety than intemperance; chastity and purity are lnore sweet than 
lust rand sensuality: and the like may be said of the other graces and 
,'irtues. It is no longer well with thenl than while they are true to 
resignation; when at allY tÏ1ne they fitil here, they are sensible they 
take great hurt, they find theInselvcs iUUllcdiatdy ill at ease. Tn 
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the sclf-resigninO' soul, Christ's com1nmllhncnts are so far ii'Olll being 
grievous, that th{' inward voice uf such a soul is, " I delight to do 
thy" ill, 0 my God" (Ps. xl. 8), as Da, id spake of old, the divine will 
is its just satisfaction, its full content, joy, and pleasure. 
Anù as jugum, legis, "the yoke of Chrisfs law," so jllgll'J1
 crllci.
 
" the yoke of his cross'" is not grievous to the self-resigned. lIe saith, 
\\ith his Saviour, "The cup which lny 1:"'ather hath given me, shall 
I not drink it?" (John xviii. 11). Let God "feed him with worm- 
wood" (Jcr. ix. 15), and fill him with bitterness" (Lan1. iii. 15), yet his 
"n1cditation of God i
 sweet" (Ps. civ. 34): his spirit is not embittered 
against the divine providence; he is still and silent before the Lord: 
be "possesseth his soul in patience" (Luke xxi. 19) ; and that also 
,,,ith joyfulness. 
It is sweet anù pleasant to a Christian, to find himself willing to 
be without that which he desired, and to suffer that which he was 11105 
averse to, and goes 1nost against the hair; when, after his "requests 
lllade knowll to God by prayer and supplication" (Phil. iv. 6), and 
making known his troubles and difficulties to others with desire of 
their help, and other ùue means used, it appears to be the will of God 
that he should have such trials, and continue in such circumstances. 
How sweet is such a temper of patience to the soul! it is tar sweeter 
than the obtaining and enjoying of that we desire. 
ßut as for the.unresigne(l, his impatience and seif-willedness n1akes 
his cup lllore hitter, and his cross, whatever it is, far heavier than it is in 
itself. To sudl a one even "the grassholJper is a burden" (Eccles. xii. 5), 
and a light affliction intolerable. He is sick for this or that, as Ahab 
was for N aboth's vineyard, and will not be satisfied without it: he is 
soured with discontent, and his spirit is embittered against providence. 
lIe would be carried through the world in a sedan, and is not able 
to bear being jogged or disturbed in the way; so distempered, crazy, 
and rotten is he. 
I may in the close of this, add, that self-resignation is also the way 
to peace alnong men: and that it is self-willedncss which puts the 
world into confusions, and lnakes it so uncon1fortable" so uninhabitable 
a place. 
l\Icn that ar{' passionately carried out to please thelnselves, are 
neither themselves at rest, nor will they sufter others so to be. These 
create differences, heighten allÏ1nosities, blow the coals of strife, are 
rea(ly to "set on fire the course of nature" (James iii. 6), 'Tdv 'TfOXdV 
Tile: ,,/fVfUEwr;, or "the wheel of affairs," and frOlll the abounding of 
such comes complaining and crying in our streets. 
From this self-willedness it is that we cannot sit down quietly 
U under our own vine, and our own fig-tree:" and from hence it is 
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that the world is bpCOIllC a great Alkeldama, or field of blood; an(l 
a vale of tC'ars. 
Those that "dC'spisl' govermnent/' and "speak evil of dignitics", 
are sueh as are " presUlllptuous" and" self-willed" (2 Pet. ii. 10). 
They that make times perilous, are such as in the first l>lace are 
called, cþíÀatJ"rOl, "lo\.crs of thcir o\\n selves" (2 Tim. iii. 2). 
Thc holy angels sang, "Glory to God in the highest, and ou earth 
peace, good-will towards men" (Luke ii. 14). But these men are far 
froin pcace and good-will towards n1cn; though they son1etiulcs pre- 
tend glory to God. 


Self-resignation is the way.. to true Liberty and frecdon1 of spirit; 
which confirlns the former consideration. 
That which SOlne call freedom and librrty, llalnely, "to walk in 
the ways of their }Jearts, and in the sight of their eyes," is in truth 
straitness, bondage, and l)erfect slavery. The apostle :51. Peter saith, 
" of \\ hOlll a man is overcome, of the Salne is he brought in bondage II 
(2 Pet. ii. 19). .Kow he that livcs to the pleasing his own will, is 
overcome of pridc, envy, covctousness, unruly }>assions, fleshly or 
sl)iritual lusts; an(l therefore is in bondage to thenl. \Yicked lHcn 
are described as " serving divers lusts and pleasures" (Titus iii. 3); not 
one, but many lords; and these such as to be under the power of 
whom, is a Inost ignominious and shamcful bondage. 
But "if the 
on shall nlake you free, ye shall be free inaeed" 
(J ohn viii. 36); free with i\ true and excellent freedolu. And he nlakes 
men free by delivering then1 from their self-will; by bringing thenl to 
will as his Father, and hc, willeth; by uniting their wills with those 
things that are intrinsically, ilnlnutably, and indispensably holy, things 
which ar(' in their own nature good; by enabling tl1mn to act con- 
fornlably to the idca. of c\Ocrlastillg mul unchangeable rightcousncss 
and goodness. nut they that would have nothing unchangeably good 
or evil to them; that would live as 4hey list, in giving indulgence to 
the flesh, and "fulfilling the lusts thereof" (Rom. ),.iii. 14); these affect 
such a kind of frcedolll as Goel hÏ1nsclf hath not; and therefore that 
which is utterly unworthy of so e
cellent a uanle, and is indeed the 
vilest and 1110St intolerable slavery. 
The comlnands of sin are most tyrannical and unreasonab1e. 
:Kever was poor Israelite so abused by Egyptian task-masters, as the 
soul of nlan is by sensual lusts : they comnland in1petuuusly and cruelly, 
and one or other of theln is continually putting uI>on it such offices and 
emploYlHents as are no less contrary to freedOln than to the excellency 
and dignity of its nature. To be acted by hot and eager ambition, or 
greedy and un satiable covetousness, or a vehement thirst aftcr bodily 
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pleasures; what a 11liserable bondage and servitude lnllst it needs be 
to the free and heaven-born spirit of nlan! 
But there is no such liberty as to be free to good, and enlarged 
to spiritual obedience. He that is so, hath an empire within hilu: 
he is in l1is own }JUwer. I-Ie hath victory over the world, both the 
good and the evil things of it. IIis mind is unhampered, disentangled, 
and set loose; and it is lurd over those whOln it before obeyed. 
SolO1non expresseth the excellency of the freed01n this man enjoyetll in 
these words; "He that ruleth his own spirit ( or passions) is better than 
h
 that taketh a city" (Prov. xvi. 32). And what a glorious conquest is 
this! A
ulla est 71lajor ricloria quanl quæ de cupiditatibus refertllr, 
"There is no victory more glorious, than that whereby we become 
conquerors over inordinate affections," saith St. Cyprian; nor is there 
any victory so glorious. 
To do good with a free and willing spirit, with readiness of l
lind, 
and without reluctance, is then the most glorious of liberties; and this 
is the happy consequent of self-resignation. 
For the farther clearing of this grand truth, know, that God is not 
crueJ, or over-severe. in his restraint of our wills. He doth not, like 
Rehobomn (1 Kings xii. 14), and Pharaoh (Exoel. i. II), wicked. ru}er:i, 
afl'ect to lay any unmerciful burdens and loads on Incn; nor cloth he, 
as one ambitious to show his :superiority and absolute soyereignty over 
us, give out his laws and cOlnmands merely for his own will am} plea- 
sure. JJut be we possessed with this important truth, that the Ú1lSilleS,
 
of rcli
ioll is u./wlly for the good of 'man. Therein God seeks not anY' 
adyantage that may accrue to himself; for he i
 
elf-happy, all-suf- 
ficient. and an infinitely perfect being: hut in all his injunctions he 
seeks the good, the well-being, the spiritual interest of his creature:--. 
lIe "i" not worshipped with Inen's hands, as though he needed any 
thing" (Acts xvii. 2;)), saith St. Paul. This free and noble speech, with 
what follows, the apostle spake at Athens, the falnous university of 
Greece; and he spake it before the grave and :strict judges sitting in 
Areopagus, a councillnade up of the Inore :select and excellent persons. 
And what this great apostle here affirms, "That God <loth not e:xpect 
or require to he worshipped with Inen'
 hands;' 7rpocröEdp.EVÓÇ 7"LVOÇ, 
" as though he needed any thing;" this is the same with what Plato, 
that great l)hilosopher at Athens, had discoursed of: for Cielnent 
Alexandrinus (Strom. 2), quotes this excellent speech of his; "God 
made not the world" XpfLW'; EVEKfV, " for any need that he had of us, 
or angels; that he might reap the })raises and venerations of 111en alILI 
angels, antI thereby gain a certain rent and revenue, and more con1ings 
in from his creatures, anù have a stock of glory still improving antI 
increasing." " l\ly goodnps
;' saith D:n.id, " ('
t('ndpth not unto thee" 
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(P
. 'Xvi. 2). And to thi
 purpose :speal,s Elihu, " If thou be righteuus, 
\\hat givest thou hÏ1n? or what receiveth he at thine hand 1" (Job xxxv. 7); 
i.e. what i:s God advantaged or benefited by thee 1 Nothing at all. 
\Ve cannot profit God by our righteousness, though we Inay profit 
others thereby, and "do good to our own souls," as it is said of the 
merciful man. Nor can \\c hurt God by our self-\\illerlness and dis- 
uhedience; but we shall thereby lllost certainly wrong and destroy 
our own souls: and bccaw;e this I>leasillg our own will is no Letter 
than sweet })oison, therefore the lover of our i::iouls wan1S us of the 
danger of so doing. 
In short, thus: as God, Inost holy ana wise, our Creator and Lord, 
is worthy and )llost fit to give 
s a law and rule to walk by, so "the 
law," that he hath given us, .. is holy; and the cOlnn1andment holy, 
and just, and good" (Rom. vii. 12). He cloth not in that law written 
on n1cn's hearts, and more fully declared in t1l(
 holy 
cripture, cum- 
1l1J.lHl us any thillg hut what it is absolutely better for us to be obliged 
to the observance of, than otherwise: nor hath he forbidden us any 
thing, but it is absolutely better for 1.1S that it should be forbidden, 
than that it should be allowed u
, as would be easy to demonstrate, 
by enumcrating the particular cOlnn1ands and prohibitions declared in 
the gospel: and therefore it cannot be doubted, but that the truest 
liberty consists in the retÛgnulioll of onr u'ills to the dÙ:ine u'ill. 
This excellent and weighty truth is most clearly discerned by the 
sf'If-resigning soul: for the spiritual 111an never feels himself :so free, 
or so nluch l1laster of hiIusdf, and in his own poner, as when he is 
engaged in God's service. But the natural, that is the sensual man, 
cannot receive this doctrine; and it is foolishness to him. lIe looks 
upon the laws of his Creator and Redeemer as too nice and severe; 
anù the entire observance of theIn, as unnecessary anrl troublesOlne 
:strictness: as if the wisdolu of God did not know, better than he" 
the just bounds and measures where man was to be restrained, and 
where he might be indulged: ab if God did not Lest know what 
belongs to lnunan nature, and the ordering anù regulating men's 
affections and actions: as if there were in the infinitely good God 
envY', ill-win, and an evil eye towards us, in denying us any thing 
that is for our good. But to suppose this, to have such an inward 
thought, is blasphemy in a high degree. 
It becOlnes us, therefore, to ha\"e our Ininds deeply affected with 
these truths; that it cannot be liberty to be loose fÌ'OlU God: that the 
substance of all he conlmands us, is in its own nature unchangeably 
good; and all his laws are such as it is most fit for us to be governed 
by: that both his commands and restraints })roceed frOlu his tender 
care and love of us. 
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Though 
ouls, a
 yet un skilful and unexperienced in religion, do 
not understand thus 111llCh at first, but arc apt to think that God might 
have dealt less severely with thC111 than he hath done; yet they conle 
to be of another mind when they are once grown up to good maturity 
in Christ. They then evidently see, that all God commands, or forbids, 
is out of the 11108t tender gooùness: and therefore, what at first was 
6JTievous to thClll, becomes their cllOice: nor do they wish to be 
indulged in this, or that, which is forbidden; nor that they luight 
be free from this, or that, which is comlnanded. They "esteenl," 
with David, "aU God's precepts concerning all things to be right'" 
(Ps. cxix. 128). They do not think the way that leads to life too strait 
or narrow; nor wish it broader than it is. They do not wish the 
yoke, or burden, of Christ to be more easy, or lighter, than it is: all 
they wish is, that they were lTIOre strong to bear it ; to obey more 
cheerfully aud constantly. They" choose the way of truth, the way of 
God's precepts" (Ps. cxix. 30); they choose it, as that which best tends 
iu itself to their happiness and welfare. That which grieveth thenl 
is, that they are not so strong in obedience as they should be; and 
they 1) ray for grace to enable thelu to obey better: but seek not an 
indulgence, or relaxation. They know for certain, that the only way 
to have their wills, is to give and resign thenì to Goel: and that it is 
for their own advantage, not God's, that he calls for their hearts; that 
he requires then1 for this end, that he may fill them with true peace, 
rest, and heaven; that he comlnands theln to quit and forsake their 
false selves, that they may enjoy their best and true selves; that he 
forbids thel11 to gratify that which the world accounts self-love, because 
it is indeed no other than self-hatred. 
The great foundation of men's backu,ardness to receive this ùoc- 
trine, is their mistake of that which they call themselves; their generally 
valuing thelllselves by their hocly, and their reference to this present 
worlel: by which Ineans they are chiefly carried out in their affections 
towards the things thereof; to the pleasing of the body, and satisfying 
its appetites, though never so unreasonable and prejudicial to their 
soul's welfare. 
The vulgar opinion is, that the body is the man; and consequently, 
to love the body is for a luan to love hitnself, and" to make provision 
for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof" (Rom. xiii. 14), is to Inake pro- 
vision for hÍlnself. But the ancient and wisest philosophers, as also 
the primitive fathers, the Greek especially, those great lights of the 
(,hurch, '\"ould not so nluch as allow the body to be one half or part 
of the luan: this was their sense, Animus cujllsqlle Ü est qllÙ;que, 
that ,. Eyery man's soul is the Ulan ;" that, "Av(Jpw7róc,; ÈUTIV OÙ TO
-rO 
-rò ÓPWPfl/OV, "The man is not that part which is seen :" and the holy 

criptul'es put tttÐJ "soul" for the person vpry frequently. 
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 a creature that can think, reason, and understand: that 
which doth this, is the soul only; and therefore this is the true man. 
To do acts proper to a man, is above the powcr of body or l1latter; and 
therefore, both in the holy Scriptures and in the writings of philoso- 
phers, the body is called by tho
e low nanlCS of a house and tabernacle, 
wherein the soul dwellcth. 
Upon this account God, though he allows us to provide for the 
nccessarics anù ùue conveniences of the body, forbids us to love our 
bodics better than our 
onl
, or equally with theln; and permits us not 
to satisfy the ('ravings of our ho(lily appetites, to tIle hurt and da111age 
of our souls. .And all the dpclarations of his will, conccrning us, 
are for the great end of restoring tn the soul its d01uinion ovcr the 
,. 
})Qdy and sensual part, and nlaintaining its dignity and supl.'riorit). 
And whcn it is ahlp so to do, Ly cleaving to God, and wining as he 
will
, its slavcry cpaseth; an(l it hath recovcrcd true al1l})litude, large- 
ness, and liberty. " 1 will walk at liberty," saith the Psalmist, "for I 
seek thy l)rec('pt
" (Ps. ('xix. 45). 
.L\da1ll, affecting to bc luo
e fron1 the will of God, thought to havc 
gainc<1 )]lOfP libcrty; but hp \Va
 
adly Inistakel1; for he hereby heca1n
 
a poor contracted aud 
traitened thing. .And Da,'id would once hc trCl
 
to gratify the unwan'antable ùesire
 of his heart; but by his licentious 
and false frcedon1 hc lost the truc. he miserably sunk himself into 
a poor, l1aITOW, aHa s1avi
h f'pirit; amI tlwrefore he l1rays that God 
would ., l'enc\\ a right spirit \\ ithin" him, and that lie woulJ "estah- 
lish" hiln i1J"1J n
j " with a free spirit I' (P
. Ii. 12). 
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'l'HOUGH less renlernbercd in this age than sonle of those 
lcarned persons with wholn, as onc of the philosophical or 
luoderate divines of Calubridge, his nalTIe is associated, BEX- 
JAi\II
 'VHICHCOTE is evcry way worthy of his place anlong that 
admirable band of scholars. He was descended of an ancieut 
faillily resident at 'Vhichcote l1a11 in Shropshire, and was 
born in the year 1609. That his faulily were puritans, there 
is no doubt; for when, in 1626, he was sent to the uniyersity, 
the college selected for hiu1 was E1TIlTIanuel; which, though 
far froln being deficient in reputation for scholarship, ,vas 
regarded in those times as the peculiar selTIinary ûf puritanism, 
and nUlTIbercd among its Inembers SOITIe of the lTIOst eJnillent 
nonconfonTIists of Charles the Secol1CrS reign. Being chosen 
a fellow of that society, he acquired great reputation as a 
tutor; such distinguished scholars as 'Y' allis, Slllith, "... ortl1- 
ington, Cradock, besides others lTIOre remarkable for rank, 
having been his pupils. 
In 1636, by an irregularity not without parallel among hi
 
contclnporaries, he was admitted, on the same day, to the 
orders both of deacon nnd priest. He was soon afterwards 
appointed one of the uni\.ersity preachers; and was presented 
by his colIcge to the living of Cadbury, in SOITIersetshire. He 
now u1arried, and resided at Cadbury; till, on the depriva- 
tion of the learned Dr. San1uel CoBins, provost of King'ls 
College, and regius professor of divinity, (who was ejected 
for refusing the covenant,) 'Yhichcote was selected to be hif' 
successor. This choice was not acq uiesced in by him with- 
out lnuch deliberation and considerable delay; but at length 
he consented, and was adulitted provost in l\larch, 1644. 
....\lthough, as observed by r-l'ilJotson, in acce p tinO' and COH- 
. ð 
hnuing to hold this office, he occupied the place of another 
who had been wrongfully ejected, yet he, at least, lnadp a 
just and honourable use of what, by the injustice of the tin1es, 
had become his. ...\s 10nO' as Collins survived he shared with 
o , 
VOl.. II. 13 
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Ilinl the stipend allowed to the provost; and, by his interest 
with the parliaulentary visitors, was enabled to obtain for the 
greater nunlber of the fellows the privilege of exenlption 
from taking the covenant, and, in consequence, of relnaining 
undisturbed in their fellowships. It is an extraordinary fact, 
that he was hinlself also perrnitted to evade that engagement. 
Ily his able, inlpartial, and pious conduct in his office, 
and by his constant exertions in the pulpit, he contributed 
lTIOre than any other individual to Inaintain a sober 
ense of 
religion anlong the students, in the nlidst of the prevailing 
fanaticism. lIe established, with this view, a weekly lecture, 
at ".rrinity church. Some other good preachers followed his 
cxalnple; till pulpit-oratory flourished so nluch at Cambridge, 
that '.fillotson. is recorded to have usually heard there four 
sennOl1S every Sunday. 
.At a tilue when favour and preferment were l'cserved 
:llrnost exclusively for rncn of puritan sentilnents, 'Vhichcote 
freely gave his countenance and aid to llleritorious scholars 
without regard to party. 'Ve have an instance of this 
liberality, in his endeavours to procure the Greek professor- 
ship for llarrow, at that period struggling with the a11nost 
insurmountable irnpediment of imputed loyalty. 
lIe was created a doctor of divinity in 1649, in which 
year he served the office of vice.chancellor. "ïhe following 
year he resigned his living in SOlnersetshire to Dr. Cud- 
,vorth; receiving instead the sinecure of l\lilton near Canl- 
bridge, vacant by the death of his predecessor Collins. 
'Yhichcote's sound and masculine intellect had by this 
tilllC effectually broken through the narro\v prejudices of his 
education. lIis olll associates, now raised, like hinlself, to 
dignity and opulence in the university, were terribly annoyell 
by the l11anifest evidences of this change which appeared in 
his sermons and public discourses. In a correspondence, 
,vhich will presently be noticed, with one of thelll (Dr. 
Tuckncy), he ascribes the cnlargelnent of his narrow theologi- 
cal views wholly to the study of Scripture. "Preaching seven 
years since" says }1e, "at 'l'rinity lecture, on the first chapter 
of the Romans, and taking notice withal of somewhat in the 
second, these phrases of the apostle (ch. i. verses 18-21, 28, 
31, and ch. xi. ver. ]4), have forced upon IDe all those notions 
] entertaiu, or have publickly delivered, concerning natural 
light, or the use of reason." 
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The hand of philosophy had, however, earlier led him 
froul the glooln of Geneva to a lTIOre cheerful systenl of 
opinions. lIe is reulinded by his piou
 but severe correspond- 
ent that, from the tinlc of his conling to be a lecturer in the 
college, he in a great n1easure laid aside other studie3, and 
betook himself to philosophy and nletaphysics; "\\ hich," con- 
tinues he, "some think you were 
o immersed in, that ever 
since you ha\Oe been cast into that l1lould, both in your private 
discourse and preaching." 
'Vhichcote's conversion, in the Ineantinle, was 110t so COlTI- 
plete as to prevent his contributing a copy of Latin verses to 
the 11lusarl17n Crl1dabrigic71sturn luctu8 et gratlliatio; which, 
like the other pieces printed in that collection, celebrated at 
once the death of Oliver Croillwell and the succession of l1is 
son Richard. 
Dr. Collins had now been long dead, and hi:-; successor 
had deserved and obtained general esteeln for the wisdolll, 
piety, and nloderation of his conduct. At the Restoration, he 
was, nevertheless, removed fronl the provostship by an espe- 
t'ial order fronl the king. lIe left CaIn bridge, and was chosen 
to the living of S1. .Anne's, Blackfriars; where he continued 
till the destruction of that church by the fire of London, and 
then retired to his parsonage at l\Iiiton. 'Vhile occupying 
himself there in thc punctual discharge of the pastoral duties, 
]IC was recalled to a Inore desirable prefernlent in the same 
vicinity. This was the vicaragc of St. Lawrence Jewry; 
which, falling vacant by the pronlotion of Dr. "Tilkins to a 
bishopric, was, through his interest, procured from the crown 
for 'Vhichcote. It was several years, however, before the 
parish-church, then lying, with so Il1any others, in ruins, 
""as rebuilt: in the interinl, the vicar preached in Guildhall 
chapel. 
It is by such remains as are extant of his labours, in tJIis 
the last scene of their exertion, that Dr. 'Vhichcotc is known 
to posterity. In his lifetinlc hc enjoyed universal esteem 
as a Jnan, and a high l'eputation as a preacher. Fanaticism 
and superstition on the one hand, atheisnl on the other, were 
the evil
 with which the c1ergy of that period had chiefly to 
contend; and the tenlper and principles of this exelnplary 
pastor were suited to the task. llis mental 
tructure wa
 
th
r?ughly rational and solid. }'rOln habitually studying the 
'\fltlngs, and Inixing in the conversation, of the great philo- 
13-2 
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sophical divines of his university, he had acquired a depth 
and dignity of thought
 which associated well with his natural 
earnestness of nlunner and luasculine plainness of language. 
'Vhile he thoroughly appreciated, and loved to set forth, the 
regenerative power of the gospel, ht' was not afraid to do 
justice also to the essential constitution of hUlnan nature. 
lie pleaded for its native sYlnpathy with truth and gooùness; 
})e p.'oclailned, that there is an inherent punishment in vice, 
an inherent blef'sing in yiL,tue, frOll1 which no power can ever 
separate theln. 
"Thichcote liycd till IGS3. About Easter in that year 
he went to Calnbridge, and died there, after a few days' 
illness, in the 1110nth of }\Iay, at the house of his friend 
Dr. Cudworth, in Chrisfs College. 'Vhile in the inunediate 
view of death, he strongly declared his dislike to all pretence
 
of separation frOlll the Church, and the sincerity of his attach- 
Inent to hel" cOl1llnunion. lIe was buried in his own church, 
and there his funeral sernlon was preached by Tillotson, who
e 
picture of his frien(rs virtues and abilities has l)een thought 
to partake a little of the coldness of his own telnperarnent. 
For "Thichcote was no COlnmon nlan. I-lis reputation 
for learning was great, in a. learned age and aluong Lnen not 
accustoIlled to inconsiderate eulog)T. lIe rC'tained to the close 
of his life his l11ental activity and Jove of knowledge. His 
conversation was equally kind and instructive, grave and win- 
ning. lIe was slow to utter his opinions, and Inodest in 
deli vering then); aud though of a large understanding and 
chastised judgment, listened with the utnlost patience to those 
,vha differed fronl him, readily yielding to any tolerable sho\\
 
of reason. Anger, and every other violent passion, he had 
thorouO'hlv subdued: SOlnc soft ànd g entle word, some inoffen- 
o 01 
sive sign of dissatisfaction, ,vere all the reproof he eYer gaye 
anyone in conlpany. Such, howe'ger, was the respect enter- 
tained for his character, that this conlnlonly was found effec- 
tual.-Burnet's well-drawn portrait of this good rnan has been 
often ci ted :- 
" 'Vhichcote," writes the historian, "was a lllan of a rare 
temper, very nlild and obliging. He had great credit with 
some that had been eminent in the late tilnes; but ulade all 
the use he could of it to protect good TIlen of all persuasions. 
He was much for liberty of conscience: and being disgusted 
with the dry systenlatical way of those tin1es, he studied to 
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raise those who conversed with hint to a nolJler set of thoughts, 
and to consider religion as a sced of deifonn nature (to use 
onl" of his own phrases). In order to this, he set :young 
students Dll1ch on reading the ancient philosopher
, chiefly 
Plato, 'rully and Plotin, and on considering the Clllistian 
reliaion as a lloctrine sent fron1 God, both to elevate and 
ð 
sweetcn hun1an nature, in which he was a great example as 
well as a wise and Jând instructol'." 
Dr. '\Thichcotc does not appear to ha\"c hilnself published 
any thing. 
A little book of Seh)ct l'Totions and Apopldllegms, purport- 
Ü10' to have been faithfully written down from his lTIouth by 
b 
 . 
'" a pupil and particular friend;" was printed about three years 
after his decease. 
In ì6g8, a volume, containing twelve of his select sermons.. 
appeared, with an exccllent preface, believed to have been 
written hy the Earl of Shaftesbury, author of the Character- 
istics. Respecting this publication, his lordship says: 
" The sermons which are here printed ha\?e been selected 
out of nU111bers of others less perfect; there being not an)" 
of our author'ls extant, but such as were written after hilll at 
church; he having used no other than short notes, not very 
legible. And, since none of these discourses were ever de- 
signed for the world, in any other Inanner than as he, once 
for all, pronounced them froln the pulpit, they must of neces- 
sity appeal. to have a roughness in then). :For though the 
publisher has sOluetimes supplied hinl out of hinlself by trans- 
ferring to a defective place that which he found in sonle other 
discour
e, where the sanle subject was treated; yet so great 
a regard was had to the text and letter of his author, that he 
would not offer to alter the ]east word, that nothing nlight 
appear as our author's own, which was not perfectly his." 
The noble cditor gives no account of the lTIanner in which 
he obtained the 11laterials of this voluBle. I t was republished 
at Edinburgh, in 1,1.2, hy Dr. 'Yishart. 
.A more complete edition of \Vhichcote'ls sermons, frol11 the 
doctor's own notes in the possession of his faluily, was pub- 
lished, in 3 \'ols. 8vo, in 1701-3, hy Dr. Jeffery, archde=.lcon of 

orwich; to which a fourth volume was added, by Dr. Sa- 
Hluel Clarke, in 1707. But the best is that of ,Aberdeen, 
1< \'ols. 12mo, 1751, published under the care of Drs. Campbell 
and Gerard, containing a short account of the author's life, 
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chiefly cxtracted fro In Tillotson"s funeral sernton, with a 
reprint of Lord Shaftsbury"s preface. 
Dr. Jefferys, having all the papers of "Thichcote before 
hilu, also selected from them nearly five thousand l1\oral and 
religious aphorisll1s; a thousand of which he printed in 170S. 
This collection, revised, and augmented by the addition of five 
hundred aphorisrns, from the archdeacon's papers, was, in 
1753, republished by Dr. Salter, prebendary of Norwich, who 
also addEd eight letters on religious topics, containing the 
correspondence before nlentioned, which passed between th.... 
author and Dr. Anthony Tuckney, tnaster of Emnlanuel 
Collegc. 'rhis correspondencc is full of interest. I t discusses, 
and with ability on both sides, the points in dispute between 
the moderate and Calvinistic parties. It is opened by ])1'. Tuck- 
ney, who had been 'Vhichcotc"s tutor, with a wann remon- 
strance on the change which his sentiments had undergone. 
A tone of affcctionat{\ candour is COII1mOn to the two sepa- 
rated friends; )"et in the letters of the master of Emmanuel, 
the cOlllparative narrowness and coldness of himself and his 
party is evident throughout: "I do 1I0t," he says, "fancy, 
as SOlne others, this affected word ingenuous; and I wish 
the thing itself ,vere not idolized, to the prejudice of the grace 
of God." 


TRUTH, AND OUR OnLIG.\TIO
 TO FOLLO\V IT. 
Tn J.
 truth of thinp-s lies in this, that things do exist of their own 
principles, as a man is a true Juan because he cloth consist of such a 
body and an immortal soul. Things are true as they do exist of their 
principles, mHl as they are answerable to the idea of them in the divine 
mind pre-existent to them; for this i
 the manner of working of an 
jntelligent agent, to do things according to a preconceived apprehension 
of his n1Ïnd. Now this truth of things is no charge of ours, it is God"s 
charge; it is the effect of Goù's creation, for he hath made all things 
true, and therefore things must be true: for God cannot fail either 
through want of powpr, or through error of judgment, antI if anything 
be Ulonstrous, it ariseth either from some gro
s matter, or from impedi- 
ment; if there be any redundant or defectire rnatter, or if the effect be 
hindered, then the thing 1nust be Inonstrous, but otherwise we are to 
take it for granted that things are true because they are God's \\ork- 
luanship. But then that which we are concerned in, is the truth of our 
apprehensions, and our apprehensions are then true ,,,,hen the)r agree 
with the truth and existence of things, \\' hen we conceive of things as 
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they are, and if \\e think otherwise, tllcn there is a lie in our under- 
standings. And here is the occasion of all the evil that break
 in upon 
mortals, that we do not conceive of things as they are, IJllt that an nlCn 
(exccpt some few) either worship the idol of SOllie lmrticular imagina- 
tion, or the idol of popular superstition; they either follow private 
imagination of their own, or general lllistakcs; and he is a man of 
1 
thousand that can rise up and quit himself of these two idols. By false 
imagination a man dcprivc
 himself of good, for it is a true rule, that 
imagination lnakes tliP ca
e \\ ithin, though not without; for as a TIlan 
concehes, so is the case within: and Solomon observes, that the Sinl}>lc 
or the fool believes every thing that is represented. But the statc of 
thing
 i-; dch'rmim'cl; this is fb..ed by God in the n10n1cnt of creation, 
and our judgmcnt and apprchensions are to be cunformable to the reality 
and existence of things, and wIlcn our affections and actions are suitable 
to such a judgmcnt and sens
 of our minds, we are thcn in the truth, 
and nc\rer else. The first belongs to a man's understanding, and that 
speaks him an able Ulan, a Ulan of judgment, a luan of sense and expe- 
rience; and the latter speaks hÏ111 a gooù man; and indeecl if m
n's 
actions comply not with the sense of their jUllgments, there ,,,ill be self- 
condclnnation and no peace at all, and this is a great and Inighty dis- 
tinction, the truth of things. And there it is first, ancl that is God'
 
charge: God made things to exist as they do; God nmde all things 
true; God lnade all our faculties true, and we Inay be assured our facul- 
ties are true, because God gave them us; and we may believe our 
faculties, because thcy came out of the hands of God. Our facultie
 
are the tools that God gave us to work by, and by them we reeeiv{' 
whatsoever Gor! offers to our consideration. If our faculties are not 
true, we are not chargeable for not unclerstanding God" or not receiving 
from him. And this is the first truth in things; hut then the second i:-; 
our charge, truth in our apprehensions; and the truth in our apprehen- 
sions lies in their conformity to the truth of things. If we think other- 
,\isc than the truth of things, we live in a lie. 
Now man's obligation to truth (that is, that truth should be in all 
his actions and apprehension
) is grounded upon the state and principles 
of his creation; which I explicate in four l'i.'rticulars. 
I. l\Ian)s capacity. 2. lUan's proper cmploynlcnt. 3. .l\lan's true 
end. 4. 1\lan'8 rela.tion. 
I st. l\1an's capacity: and thereby he is under an obligation of dut) 
to God, because God hath made him capable to know tIlat he is, and to 
know that he himself arises from other causes greater and more good 
than himself: for the spirit of a man is the candle of the Lord, and no 
man hath mind and understanrling, but he may as naturally know that 
there is a God upon whOln he depends, as he Dlay know there is a sun in 
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the firnlament if he \yill open his eyes. By the power of his under- 
standing he is made apprehensivc of God, and then by that pr('rogativc 
:uhl prh-ilcgc of liberty and freedoll1, he is able to sacrificc to God, and 
to hring God the free con
eut of his lliind, tü o!fcr up hÏ1uself to God an 
oOering of a sweet-suwlling savonr. j\lHI he nmy knuw, according to 
the rule of righteousness, what he ought to ùo and what to forbear; 
that he ought to ùo righteou!:;ly, and live soberly, and to live in regard 
and observance of God, and to a\'oid thp contrary: and this is grounde(} 
upon In an's capacity. 
idly. 31an'8 prop(\l' employment. The natural e1llpinYlnent and 
propcr business of 111Ïnd awl understanding, is to attend upon God, to }>p 
enlployed about hiIn, to oLse
ve him, to receive ii'om IlÏlu, to c0111ply 
with hinl and obey him, &c. 
\nd if men do not ùo thus. neither have 
God in their thoughts, but employ J11ind and understancling to tlrudge to 
worldly end:-\ and pt
rposes, at the day of judp:mf'nt it will appear to be 
sacrilege. 
3dly. .i\Ian's true end. Goò is a l11an's ultimate end, and thc eeutrt' 
in whom he Joth rest. God is as properly thc end of souls, as anything 
is thC' end of 31l0thcr; it is as proper for a 111an's soul to Inake towards 
God, as it is for anything in the worL1 to make to its c('ntre, as it is for 
heayy things to t
lll dO\\l1\\"anh, or light things to fly upwards. That 
f
od is orig-inal to 11lC, I ought to makc hÏIl1 final to Hie; and if I 
receive all fr01n God, I oll
ht to rcfer to hiln and rest in hiln. 
4thly. ì\Ian's relation. _A.nd that is treble: to GOll, to his fcHow- 
creatures, and to himself. 
 ow see what things arc founded in a luan's 
rp]atiol1. 
] st. IIis relation to God doth im})ort all depen.lcnee upon Go.I, all 
observance of God, all sulnuission to God, all high apprehensions of 
God, t
lith and afiìancc in hinl, that he aòore and re\"crcnee hiln, love and 
honour him, rejoicc and dclight in him, Inake acknowlcdgment to hiIn, 
and gi\TC hÏ1u thanks for his free comn1unication and influence, by and 
through whi(.h we live and cnjoy aU things. 
2dh.. IIi:-\ relation to It is felJow-creaturcs. And that lays a founda- 
w . 
tion of equity and righteousness, aurl requircs a man to do as he wou]d 
be done by, and to live in lovc and good-will, wislting \Vcll to others, 
taking- delight to do courtesies, to injurc none, to offend nonc, but to 
ha.ve his lllind discharged fron1 all spite, fury, nlalignity, mischicf, &C'. 
Then, 
3rdly. In the relation hc standeth into himself, as he' doth consist of 
an immortal soul, and a corruptible body. This cngageth hinl to use iL 
proportionable carc of his soul in competition with his hody, according- 
to the excellency of his soul above his body. The truth of thing
 
requires tbat the soul bave the predominance over the Lody, and that the 
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b(}(ly he 
ubordinate to it; for in all reason the worse lllust be subordi- 
nat
 to the hetter. 
IT pon all thesc consiùerations lllan is obliged to abide in the truth, 
and to perform an acts of sohriety as to himself, all acts of righteousness 
as in conjunction with others, all acts of duty and piety to God as his 
Sovereign and as his :\Iakcr. 


AGREE
IE:NT OP RELIGIO:'J AXD REASO:\. 


THAT which is the height and excellency of llUluan nature, vi::. our 
reason, is not laid aside nor discharged, lunch less is it confounded 
hy any of the nlaterials of religion; but awakened, excited, employed, 
clirected, and improved by it. For the rrtÌncl and understanding of luan 
is that faculty whereby man is Inade capable of God, and apprehensive 
of him, receptive from him, and able to luake returns upon hiln, aurl 
acknowledgments to him. Bring that with you, or else you are not 
capable receivers. Unless you drink in these llloral principles, unless 
you do receive them by reason, the reason of things by the reason 
of your mind, your religion is but shallow and superficial. For this you 
are to understancl, that luan is a compound of different things, hath 
several sorts of faculties, abo\'c any creature in this visible world. 
] Ie hath an immortal spirit, as well as a bodily substance; and though 
the.' spirit of man in this state be joined to a Lody, and Inade a mcmber 
of this nlaterial visible world, yet itself cloth belong to another country. 
I sa,", a 111all is a com p ound of different and several thiuO"s; J1e J}ath 
. 
 
scyeral sorts of t
tculties, which we are wont in onr philosophy to call 
his u}Jper and his 10\\,('1' powers; and by these he doth con\'erse with 
things of a very different order. By the higher powers he is able 
to converse both with God and things spiritual and celestial; and 
by the lower l)owers, with ten-ene and earthy. As to instancc: by 
u1ind, and understanding, and will, he hath intercourse and cOlllnnmion 
with God, an(l things invisible; and by these he is fitted to the im- 
l)ro\'ing all the lower objects to heavenly ends and purposes. But then, 
by sense, imagination, alld brutish affection, we can unly maintain 
acquaintance with this outward ancl lowl;f world. But by this prin- 
ciple of reason and uncler
tanding, we are made capahle of religion. 

o that man's })eculiar ohject and pruper business is in things or the 
Inind; and therefore he ought to use those high faculties of his Roul to 
in(llÜre after God, aud find out truth and the rea
on of things; and 
consequently, after such inquiry, to determine himself in his resolution 
and choice, to things according to their intrinsic worth and value. 
Two things here I say. First: Xo man is born to be iclle in the 
world; for though it is the privilege of some particular persons that 
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they who werc born before tl1C1l1 haVf
 providcd for all comfort
, neces- 
sities, and cùnvenil'nccf\ of life, so that thcy ha\c enough to enjoy, 
with a superfluity and abundance; yet this I will say of alltnel1, and 
indifferently of all our ancestors, that though they might acquire in- 
heritances and worldly con\ eniences, yet they could not acquire for, or 
leavf' to any of us, BlCntal endowments, nor hahitual tlisposition
. Uut 
in respect of these, it is true, that f'very body is master of hi
 own 
fortmw under God. Every TIlan hath himself, as he useth himself. 
lIe that by motion upwards contemplates God, converses with things 
spiritual and inlmaterial: he <loth fit hinlsclf more for attendance UpOlI 
God, antI conVf'rses with angels and separate suuls : but hf' that through 
brutishness and sensua1ity :;illks into this lower world, and li\ es to gro\\ 
.. 
less, he willlillally :;hri\"('l up and COllle to nothing. 
N'O\\ here is that which I recolnmend to you all-work for tlte 
lninù; and this is that \vhich is most peculiar and proper to human 
nature. No onc is Lorn to this lnore than another. But if you will be 
intellectually imlJroved, if you will be refinf'd in your spirits, refinpd 
in your morals; if you wiII he nlorc than the vulgu.., !zomillll1'n, you 
1nust 
et yourselves in the ways of reaòing, meditation, and conference, 
and self-reflection, and awaken' your intellectuals; or elsc you shall 
come to nothing. 
2. That which in the :;econd place I Rupcradd, is this: That the 
first operation in religiun is Jllcntal and intelJectual; vi::. consideration, 
discussion, exmninatiun, self-reflection, al)proving the reason of thingg 
to the reason of our lninds as the proper rule. This is a notion worthy 
of your consideration. In all things of weight, in the great point
 
of conscience, in the great matcriab uf religion, there is a. reason in 
the things that doth cnforce theIn, and enjoin thein upon us, and 
require thCln of us. ,As, if [ be God's creature, stand in relation to 
him, aIn capable of him, I aIll naturally and unavoidably under an 
ubligation of duty and affection to him; and I aIll bound to serve him, 
honour, and live in regard uf hiln. Here is the reasun of the thing; 
and the reason of your Inil1d is to fin..l it out, which a beast cannot do ; 
therefore is uncapaLle of religion. But this is that which you art" 
to do; and there is no religion Lut in this. I say, if so be a lnan cloth 
not admit what he receives with satisfaction to the reason of his mind, he 
duth not receÍ\'c it as an intelligent agent, but he receives it as a vessel 
receives water; he is cOll/incns rather than recipiclls. But this is the 
peculiarity of human nature, that through the reason of his n1Înd 
he may cmne to understanù the reason of things: and this is that you 
are to do ; ana there is no coming to religion but this way. 'Yhereforc 
they begin at thc wrong end, who do not set themselves at first thus 
to work; and so are not at all likely to huld out, or go on; or if they 
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do continue to retain a certain JTIodf' or way of religion, they are not 
likely to brin fT any thin cr in religion to perfcction. For the mind's 
. 
. 0 
::iatisfaction amI rcsolution is the first and })rincipal; and if we lea}) 
over this, and jump into a profession of r(>]jgion, \\ ithout this con- 
sideration, discussion, exmuination, self-reflection, and approving the 
reason of our n1inds to the rcason of things a
 the prop ('1' rule, W{' 
shall be ever lame in our way, and slight in our business. 'V c 
shall not build upon a rock; we shall not lay a solid foundation. 
Our Saviour therefore bids us, before we engage to build a tower, to 
sit cÌO\\ n, consider, and recount whether we shall Le able to finish it 
(Lukc" :\.Í\. 26-32). For assure yourselves, whatsoever is rashly 
hegun, it uncertainly goes on, and foolishly deceives, either in religion 
or any thing else. 
Of all impotencies in the worlcl credulity in religion is the greatest. 
This Solomon hath observed, that simple, weak, shallow heads are 
foolish, and believe that which anyone saith; sail with every wind 
that blows (Prov. xiv. 15). "The simple believeth every word; but 
the prudent nlan looketh well about him. n 'Vhcn a luan hath Inach' 
a deliberate act of judgn1Cnt in a case, uIJon consideration of reason, 
grounds, and principlcs, he hath always ever after within hin1, whereby 
to encourage him to go on, and answer all objections as they shall 
arise. \Vhereas, he that begins not thus, upon all contrary appear- 
ances, he will be unsettled anù unstable in all his ways. But the person 
of examination and consideration, th:.lt begins upon ùiscussion, &c., and 
so comes to ,veIl-grounded resolution; he is encouraged from the 
memory of the motives that made him begin, the motives that set 
hin1 at work, and the prospect of the end at which he did aim, and 
wl1Ìch he diel design, and which he hath also constantly in his eye. 
But he that begins inconsiderately, he is so weak in his way, that 
there is little expectation of his holding out. Ancl truly this is a just 
account of all the shameful and horrid apostacy of all formal professors. 
They did never weigh ancl examine, they did never reconcile thcir 
religion to the reason of their minds; so that really they have but 
an external denomination from thcir })rofession. 
lUan is not at all settled or confirmed in his religion, until his 
religion is the self-same with the reason of his n1Ïnd; that when he 
thinks he speaks reason, he speaks religion; or when he speaks reli- 
giously, he speaks reasonably; and his religion and reason are mingled 
together; they pass into one principle; thcyare no more two, but one; 
just as the light in the air make one illuminated sphere, so reason 
and religion, in the subject, are one principle. 
To hold this forth more fully, I will lay it out in four pro})osi- 
tions. 
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}'irst. It is lowness and in1perfeetion in religion to drudge in it; al1(1 
every man drudp-es in religion that takes up religion as a task, carries 
it as a burden, and cloth it because he 111ust do it, or because his 
superiors require it of him, or because time and place an(1 custom 
calls for it; hecause the day rC(luir('s it, or hpcause it is such an hour; 
because he is now up, or l)l'cause ht' luust now go to bed. If this 
ùe the bcst Inotive a Inan hath, his rcligion is but a burthcn. ßut 
they who are COl11e to any growth in rcligion, are free-spirited in it, 
and do it with inward satisfaction, pleasure, and content. They ha1"- 
11l0ui7f' with it; they understand it is in itself best, and fit so to do; 
and that it is also good in itsc1f, and good for them; worthy in respect 
of God, and becoming them . n the reÏatiou they stand in to him; 
tends to thcir perfection, and will bring them to happiness. 
A lTIan hath this at least by his religion, that if by accidcnt he 
.uhnits of sin, he never dues it with })lcasure; he doth not, like th(' 
0:\., drink iniquity like water, as Eliplms elegantly expresses it. But 
this is his temper, and he hath Joseph's rpsolution, "flow can I do 
this great wickedness and sin against Goù." I say again, he hath 
this advantage by his religion, that if by temptation, by surprise, 
or violent assault, he happens to admit any evil, he doth it with 
displacency, he offcncls himself as wpll a
 God; and he hath a prin- 
ciple within hinl of self recov('ry, 1';=. that which St. Paul speaks 
of (ROIll. vii. 
:
), the law of his lnind. So that, as water, if it chance 
to be sullied, hath in it a principle to work the dregs to the bottOlTI; 

u will this man, by rppentance and ingcnuity, rccover hirnself to his 
innocency. .L\nd this is that which our :-:a\'iour Jl1eanS Ly "pure in 
heart;" and in this he hath a convinced, 
atisfi('d judgment, because 
he hath an internal principle. The reason of his ll1ind is taught and 
illuminated; he is in this conden1ned in his own conscienc(', ancl he 
\\ ill hasten to make his peace with himself a
 well as with God. 
A nd, indeed, I tell you hy the way, it is a harder u1atter for a 
truly good Inan, of honest })rinciples, to forgive himself, than to obtain 
forgiveness of God; thou
h I 1113.ke no question hut that God, 
according to his prOlnisc, <.loth presently forgi\'e every true penitent, 
if he go to God according to his direction. 
J 
ay in this case he is condCluned of himself; and therefore he will 
hasten to set aU things right and straight within himself, and be at 
})('ace with his own luind; and that is by revocation of what \yas 
. done amiss, by deprecating God
s displeasurc, by asking Goers for- 
giveness, by crying hil11 mercy, by double diligence and watchfulness 
and resolution ne\'er to do the like again. 
Secondly. The scat of religion is the inward man; it is first the 

ense of a man's soul. the temper of his mind, the pulse of his heart. 
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You havc always an intellectual naturc, the elicit acts, as \\e can thenl ; 
that is mental and intcrnal acts; and they always I)recede and go 
before imperate acts, that is, external act
. The didt acts of tIte 
lnind, they are first. It lies first within the Jnind; aftcr that it dotll 
appcar extcrnally, in spceches, gestures, actions, and the effects uf all 
good sclf-go\'crnment. 
In rational, and in all intellectual nature, you have first that which 
we call the speech of a man's mind with itself; the mind cloth parly with 
itself, debates the thing thoroughly: then you have the overt acts, an(l 
afterwards you have tlJe TI1inù':, sense put into language. This is the 
way uf operation in intellectual natures-to speak with ourselves before 
we :spc(
k with others; and it doth not become us to n1ake too much 
haste with the latter, before the former he 0\ era It is just as Solomon 
hath observed it CEccl. x. 14), "The fool is full of words, but the wise 
man is not so;" at least he thinks before he speaks. 
l\Iy third proposition is this :-That in the state of religion Sl)i- 
rituals and naturals join anrllningle in their subjects; so that if a man 
be once in a true state of religion, he cannot distinguish between 
rc1igion and the reason of his mind; so that his religion is the reason 
of his Inind, and the reason of his lnind is his religion. They are not 
two things now, they do not go two several ways, but concur and 
agrec; they both run into onc principle, thcy Inake one spirit, l11ake 
one strealn. The effeet:s and 11roducts of his reason and religion are the 
:,..une, in a person that is truly religious; his reason is sanctified by 
his religion, and his religion helps and l1mkes use of his reason. 
So that in the subject it is but one thing; yon may call it, if yon 
will, religious reason, and reason 111ade religious; they arc not di- 
\Tided or sel)arated; but the union is more intimate and near, a!' 
these principles are 1110re innnaterial and spiritual; whereas gros
 
and material things keep at a Jistance, because of the impossibility 
of penetration. 
FOlu"thly, and lastly. Religion doth us grcat service, great pleasure, 
hoth for mind and bo(h-. 
1. For our mind, imlnediately by its formal presence and residence. 
2. For our body, by the good conseql
ences that follow npon the 
rnind's good government. 
In particular: your re1igion is thc n1Ïnd's health anJ good tCl111)cr, 
and it doth help to conSCf\-e the body's strength. As, for instance, 
sobriety, gentleness, temperance, 111eekness, Inodesty, hmni1ity, which 
are thr nlaterial-:; of reli
ion; all these do spare and fa\Tour the body. 
On the contrary_ pride, arrogance, haughtiness, presumption, fierceness, 
intemperance, which are things contrary to rt'ligion, these waste and 

poil the body. Also faith and affiance in God, loye of God, goodness 
. 
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ana complacence \\ith God, hannony with him, delight in him; 
these do maintain and keep up lllCn's spirits; and you know Inen's 
spirits do strongly resist alllnanncr of disease. On the contrary, male- 
content, distrust , despair, diffidcnce, sourness, ppevishness, wrathfulness, 
anger, displeasure, these do hurt our minds, spoil all our mettle, and 
abate our courage. 'Vhercfore you see God hath given us religion 
altogether for our advantage, not only for the future cstate, but also for 
the present-the sours safety, the body
s better security. 
To go on further. IIow doth Inalice, cnyy, aud purpose of revenge, 
})rey upon the body, spend lucn's spirits l whereas they who live in 
love and good-\vill are of gentle and quiet spirits-they favour their 
hodies; the body is \\:tsted 
nder the former, but bodily strength is 
luaintaincd un<<1er these. (Psal. lv.) "The bloody and deceitful men do 
not live out half their days." And it i:-; observed hy Solomon (Prov. 
iii. 13,) " Happy is the man that 1ìndeth wisdolll." \Visd01l1 is religion 
in his sense. And (verse 16) " Length of days are in her right hand, 
and in her left hand riches and honour. lieI' ways are ways of pl('asant- 
ne
s, and all her paths are peace." Farther; in ways of teTIlperance 
there is health, :strength, and long lifc: whereas thl' licentious and 
c'X.orbitant livers, thcy do load thelllselves with distelnpers, and often 
Jie before the tinlc. 'Yherefore Solonlon advises (EccL vii. 17,) "Be 
not overmuch wicked, neither be thou foolish; why shouldest thou 
die before thy time?" 'Yh('refore, you see religion ia good for the 
})lu1)oses of this life, as well as for the state of eternity. 
I hasten now to a conclusion, and will conclude with a. doublp 
exhortation. 
1st. If you love yourselves, either bodies or souls, acquaint your- 
selvcs with religion. 
2dly. If )OU would be religlou
, be intelligent and rational in 
your religion; study religion till the reason of your lninds receive 
satisfaction; for till then you cannot account it ) our own, nei- 
ther call it your own; neither hath it security and settlelnent in its 
subject. 
...\nd tin this Le, mf'n will not be friendìy to their religion; they 
win not Inake it their choice; but rather louk upon it as their exactor, 
their tOrIucnter, the controller of their Jibert). It will be a. taskmaster, 
they will {':lITY it as their burthen, which a Dlan win throw off as soon as 
he hath opportunity. 
Now 1 darc undertake to shew, that all true reason is for religion, 
and nothing of truth against it; a.nd thi
 I will shew thus. Thcre arc 
but Ì\\ 0 things that are sincere and solid, real and substantial, in the 
\\ orld-the reabon of the thing for the rule, and the reason of the 
subject for the (liscerning faculty. :KO\
 the reason of the thing, 
. 
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that is certainly for religion; and the reason of the thing is as in- 
fill1iblc a rule, and as certain as the law of heaven. For the reason 
of the thing, if it be in institutes, it is according to the rc\yelation 
of the Divine will; and if it be in necessaries, it is according to the 
na.ture of God himself. In things depending upon will and pleasure, 
l'evcalcd fronl God, it is according to the Divine will; in things that 
are in themselves necessar), it is accorùing to the nature of God. 
Therefore th(' reason of the thing, that is certainly for reHgion. 
Now the reason of the subject, either it is blind or biassed, prepossest 
or corrupted, if it be against it-that for certain. Now, if it be so, 
here is our great challcnge: the reason of the thing, that is made to our 
hands; the use of our facultics, that is to find it out. The reason of the 
thing, it is a rule to the reason of the subject; if it varies, it is to bp 
rcctified-corrected by the rule. The reason of the thing is always 
for religion; if the reason of the subject is to comply \\ itlt the rulc, 
then a man's rcason and his religion will accord and Ineet. If \\ e 
be in the true use of reason, we may see cause for what we do in 
the way of religion; but if we be ignorant, we are neither rational 
nor religious. 
\Yhere a man hath not weighed and considered, searched and 
exmnined, he is nobody. If he be rational, then he discerns the 
reason of the thing; and the reason of the tlúng, if he comply with 
it, is religion. Elind presumption and suspicion are very sorry things, 
and have no place anywhere; for prepossession and anticipation shew 
Inen to be of a party, but 110 true discerners of truth. 
In the c1o
c of all, let me advise you to clear understanding, true 
})erception, and right apprehension
 of things, that you charge your- 
selves \\ ith upon account of f('ligiun. I would ncver advise a Ulan to be 
light of faith in matters of religiun, or to run away with suppositions, or 
dully to refer himself or comprOlnise with any lJarty; lJut so far as he 
thinks religion concerns him, let hinl take to hÏInself leisure and oppor- 
tunity; let him weigh and consider, and let hinl use his faculties as he 
11m) ùo. Thi
 is the direction in religion; use your reason so far as 
you lTIay have perception of these things, and such a sensation of them 
that you may receive satistaction. If you do not do so, really you do 
not come \\ ithin the compass of religion. A mall 11lay adnlit that 
\\hich is a true principle upon account of religion; yet because he doth 
not receive it upon account of it:; own evidence, light and truth, he doth 
Hot entertain that of religion as a point of religion, but he believes it as 
lie believes a btOry that be hears a man tell, but never considers it 
\\ hether it be true or false. 
Religion is not a thing that can be made up of ignorant '\ell-mean- 
iUb TS , or of fond or slight imaginations, credulous 
uspicion, or fond 
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conceit-such arc the suppositions of all sUl)(\rstition-Lut of deliberate 
resolutions, and diligent searches into thc reason of things, and into the 
rational sense of holy Scripture. 
'V c ha"c cause to gi,.c God thanks, that so far ag revclatioll is neces- 
:-\ary to con,rey any thinA' by way of superaddition to thc light of God's 
creation" to the principles whcreof God maùe u
 in the momcnt of hi
 
creation; God hath not kft us to ,ain suppo:sition, 1101' to the ungrounded 
guesses of fond 1ninds, but you have it clearl
, plainly, fully, satisfae- 
torily laid down in holy scripture; so that l'eli
ion is thc clearest and 
nlost selt:'eriùent thing in the world; but if a Ulan do not inquire into 
the reason aud grounds of his persuasion, if he gi,
e him5clf up to 
drudge in thc world, and refer himself in his religion to other m('n

 

ense, delivcring hinlself to a IJ
rty, I \\ ill assure hinl Ilc is not re1igious, 
not in that which he rcceives, though it may bc 11laterially true in reli- 
gion; for he doth not receive it as beCOllles a disciple of reason, luuch 
less of religion, for it lnight have been false, or the contrary, for any 
thing he knons, and for the self-saIne reason that he adnlÍtted this a
 
truth, he 11light ha\ c aùlniUed the cuntrary, if so hc the party, with 
which he dotl1 compr01llise, had ufrcrecl it. 
The truly religious are not idle bodies, but they do cxercise thelll- 
selves in the highcst anù noblest elnployment, and thcir work is to affeet 
the inward 1nan, and we are wont to say, that in cOlnpetition thc body 
is nothing, it is but the soul's mansion-huuse, c,.cry ulan's Tllind is the 
Inane 
I \\ ill condud(' all in a fe'., worch, to reCOll111lCnd religion to the 
reason of yo ur luinòs. 
I st. It doth n'lievc us in the case of the grcatC'st e,.ils that \\ e arc in 
danger of; and the greatest c, ils we are eÀpo
ed to are the guiltines
 
of our conscienccs, and 1nalignity iil our n1Ïnds. 
2dly. Rc1igion cloth possess us of the truest inward good. 
3dly. It restores us to the objcct of our haI)pincss, and to our 
ultimate end. 
First. Rc1igion doth rc1ieve us in respect of the greatest inward 
('viIs tlmt we nre Iiable to, viz. guiltiness in our consciencc, and l11alig- 
nity in our mil1<b, which, if not removcd. we nlust of necessity be Iniser- 
able, as a Ulan must be luiscrable though he lie upon a bed of down, if 
he be sick and distClnpered, and cannot be cured of internal 111alady. 
Now these two are internal cvils, that are greater than any other intenlal 
evils in the worlcl; a wound in the conscience, guiltinc
s in the mind- 
the worm of conscience, the sting of sin-these two are the life uf he}l. 
And then the other great evil is lnalignity, rancour, lualice, and poison 
in the nlind; and this Inars our natures, 
poils our dispositions and 
tempers, and puts us at a distance and abhorrence of God and goodncs
, 
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and makes us harn10nize \\"ith the devil and sin. I\ow there is no way 
to be relieved in res1)ect of these intenlal evils but in the way of religion, 
and by the Llood of sprinkling, for the cleansing our consciences by 
way of atonement, and by the operation of the Spirit, for the renewing, 
repairing, and restoring our natures. That is the first. 
Secondly. It ]10SSeSses us uf the truest inward good, anù that in 
three particulars. 
I. Satisfaction to a luan
s miIHl; and content, all the world" ill say, 
is one of the greatest goods. ".hat is better to a man than his mind's 
satisfaction? ,And in the way of religion, a nlan's nlind is satisfied, for 
be understands upon what grounds anc1 in what way, and he sees before 
l1im, anù knows what lIe is to trust to. 
2. Religion is restorative to the natur3 of man; and what is 1110re to 
any man than to be internally whole? If a ll1au hath an internal dis- 
ease, an internal wound, or any inward ulcer in his l1lind, to restore hÏ1n 
to perfect l1ealth and strength, this is done in the way of religion. 
3. It is pacifying to a ll1an's conscience; for what is luore dreadful 
than the torments of a man's own breast! 'fhen a man's heart aches, 
though he be applauded and adored by bystanders, yet his heart aches 
because of his guilt; he finds internal n..ounds. He may fly frOl11 the 
world, but he cannot fly from himself. " The \",ieked flees "']len no nlan 
pursues." _\nd it is obser\"ed, that guilt in a man's breast is a prophet 
that foretells future evils: "Art thou come to call IllY sins to remem- 
brance 1'. But innocency is stout, rises up ill its own defence; but when 
a ßlan is faulty, his heart willllot serve hin1. 
Thirdly and lastly. Religion restores us to the object of our happiness, 
to our ultimate end. 80 saith the Psalmist, (Psalm xvii. 15,) "I will 
behold thy face in righteousness; I shall be satisfied when I awake with 
thy likeness." 'Ve ll1Ust be reconciled in tell1pCr and disposition to the 
nature, mind, and will of God, and the law of everlasting goodness, 
righteousness, and truth; or else it will come to what 8010l11on saith, 
H Can two walk together that are not agreed 1" 
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CUDWORTH, it has been observed by a living writer, 
occupied the point of transition between the ancient and 
modern schools of p11ilosophy. His 111aturity, indeed, occur- 
red at a period wIlen all the great subjects of human thought 
and interest-governlnent, philosophy, religion-had been 
brought, by the strife of contending parties, into an unsettled 
and disjointed condition. The Inere design to reduce this intel- 
lectual chaos to order, could scarccly have suggested itself to any 
Inind not of gigantic power and vast attainlnents; and though 
Cudworth did not carry this Inagnificent })lan into conlplete 
effect, he yet left hehind him such lllonuments of his great 
atteoJpt as produced a liveJy inlpression on his own age, and 
continue to present to succeeding times an enduring basis of 
thought and principle. 
RALPH CUDWORTH was born, in 1617, at Aller, in Somerset- 
shire; of which village his father, likewise named Ralph, was 
the incumbent. 'l"he fathcr died in his son's boyhood; and 
his wido\v marrying Dr. Stoughton, a preacher of eminence 
in his day, the managen1cnt of the youth's education devolved 
upon that person. Stoughton proved a liberal and discern- 
ing step-father. He perceived young Ralph"s quick and 
})cnctrating genius, and propoJ tioned to it his own care in the 
discharge of the parental duty. By his means he 'vas 
adnlittcd of Elnmanuel CoUege, Cambridge, as early as 1630 ; 
although his lllatriculation did not take place till two years 
later. 
At the university, Cudworth applied himself with vigour 
to the usual studies, but especially to the various systclns of 
ancient philosophy. He ,vas chosen, in 1639, a fellow of his 
college; and becalne highly popular and successful as a tutor. 
About J641 he obtained prefennent-the living of North 
Cadbury, in the county of Somerset, presented to hÎ1n by his 
college. In 1644, having taken the degree of B. D., he was 
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appointed master of Clare IIall; and, the year following, 
was unanitnously chosen to the Regius Professorship of 
Hebrew. 
Fron1 that tinle, we are told, he withdrew from the Ininis- 
tcrial functions, and gave himsclf wholly up to acadcmical 
studies and employnlents. Of his habits at this period we 
l..now nothing farther; they could hardly, however, haye been 
so sill1ple and ine}"pcllsivc as those of most of the great 
scholars of his tiule; for, notwithstanding his possession of 
those honourable offices in the university, we find l1im, SOllle 
years later, absenting hinlself from residence "through want 
of nlaintcnance." This was in 1651; in which year he took 
the degree of D. D. 
That Alma l\Iater should be deprived, for such a reason, 
of the presence of one of her tnost distinguished sons, was 
matter of general regret at Cambridge, and we find it espe- 
cially lamented by ,V orthington, then 111aster of Jesus College, 
the friend and admirer of Cud worth, as he was of lllost of the 
great and good scholars of his time. 
At length, in a letter of the date of January 1654, the 
affectionate 'V orthington announces to his correspondent, 
that, "after Inany tossings, Dr. Cudworth is, through God's 
providence, returned to Cambridge, and settled in Christ's 
College." In fact, on a vacancy occurring in the Inastership 
of that distinguished society,-in which Mede was still 
renlembered with delight, and which was still enriched by 
such minds as 
fore, Rust, and others of a kindred order,- 
Cudworth was chosen to the place. 
He now 111arried; and in this honourable station passed the 
remainder of his days, occupied with labours alike serviceable 
to the unh.ersity, the church, and n1ankind. The history of 
these labours is the true history of Cudworth. 
'rhis a.ble scholar :first appeared as an author by the pub- 
lication, in the year 1642, of his Discourse conce'rning tlte 
true Notion of tlte Lord's Suppe1 0 . ' In this learned little 
work, he proposes to denlonstrate that the Lord"s Supper in 
the Christian church, in reference to the sacrifice of Christ, is 
a parallel to the feasts upon sacrifices which were customary 
both among the Jews and pagans. It has been praised by 
l1igh authorities: 'Varburton calls it "a lnaster-piecc in its 
kind ;"" and observes, ,. that he has undoubtedly given the 
true nature and character of the sacrament." 
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In the sanlC year, he also published his Union of Clu"ist 
and tile CIUf }"('!t shadowcd. It appears, however, that he had 
by this tilne begun to fonn òesigns l110re answerable to the 
extent of his know ledgc, the so1idity of his j udgnlcnt, and his 
indefatigable powers of application. 
At the Calnbridge cOlnmencement, this year, he main- 
tained, in his exercises for the degree of ll. D., the follo,,, ing 
theses :-1. Dantu}" boni ct 11lali 1.aliunes ælernæ et indis- 
pcnðabile8. 2. Dantllr 
lllN;ta lltilP i1lcorpo)"cæ 8uâ nat1l1.(î 
iJJI1JlOrlllles 1. In these propositions are contained the germ 
of those important ,yorks ,vhich have ilnmortalized his name 
alnong those of our first English thinkers. 
"lIe lived in an age when the disputes concerning liberty 
and nccessity, Iningling with the pulitical 
chcnlc of the leaders 
of opposite parties, helped to cause strong convulsions in the 
state, and to spread no less fatal an influence upon the princi- 
ples and Inanners of the generality of people. For debauchery, 
scepticislu, and infidelity, as he conlplains, flourished in his 
time, and grew up, in his opinion, fronl the doctrine of the 
fatal necessity of all actions and events, as frolll its proper 
root. 
"These scntinlcnts disposed hilU to bcnd nluch of his 
study this ,\'ay, and to read over all the ancient philosophers 
and moralists with great accuracy. lIe then set hin1self to 
gather and answer all the ancient and ll10dern argunlents for 
the necessity of all actions, which had been nlaintained by 
several pcrsons, upon very different grounds. 
"l-Ie accordingly distinguished three sorts of fatality. 
First, natural or material, which, excluding God out of the 
schclnc, and supposing scnseless ll1atter, neccssarily 1110\"cd, to 
be the first principle and calIse of all things, is truly and 
properly the atheistical fate. This he found defcnded by 
Epicurus; and to refute him and the other assertors of the 
aton1Íc material nccessity, he published his learned and un- 
answerahle book, which he entitled, The Intcllectual Systel1
 
of tile Unive)"se. Secondly, theologic or Divine fate, which, 
indeed, allows in words the existence of that perfect intellec- 
tual Being, distinct frolll Inatter, ,,,horn ,'.e call God; yct, 
nffirnling that God irrespectively decrees and deternlines all 


1 "That the principles of good and I ritual substancES arc in their own nature 
evil are absolute and eternal: That spi- imperish:lb1e." 
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things, evil as well as good, doth in effect Jnake all actions 
alike necessary to us. In consequence whereof, God's will is 
not regulated by his essential and Ï1nmutahle goodness and 
justice; God is a l11cre arbitrary will, onlnipotent: and, in 
respect to us, Inoral good and evil are positive things, and 
not so in their own nature; that is, things are good or bad 
because they are commanded or forbidden, and that which is 
now good nlÏght have been bad, and bad good, if the pure 
will of God, at first, had not determined thenl to be what they 
are at present. 'rhirdly, the Stoical fate, which constrains 
also the natural and moral actions of the universe, and nlakes 
necessity to be so intrinsical to the nature of every thing, as 
that no being or action could possibly be otherwise than it is. 
}'or all things, according to this notion, depend in a chain of 
causes all in thetnselves necessary, from the first principle 
of being, who pre-ordered every event before it fell out, so as 
to leave no room to liberty or contingency anyvdlere in the 
,vorld 2." 
'1"0 overthrow this triple fortress of irreligion, was the 
great design to which Cudworth dedicated his life. His as- 
sault on one only of its divisions was completely carried 
through. His great work, the first part of The true Intel- 
lectual System, was completed, and received the imprimatur 
of Dr. Sanluel Parker, Sheldon's chaplain, in l\Iay 1671; but 
the book was not published till 1678. This delay was owing 
to the efforts of a party who sought to destroy the reputation 
of the work before it saw the light, on account of sonle of its 
,iews apparently tending to heterodoxy. In truth, Cudworth's 
l1lind was as fair and candid, as it was richly furnished with a 
knowledge of all opinions, with their grounds, and apologies. 
lIenee, he was accused of having, by his earnest and liberal 
statenlents, betrayed the cause which he had undertaken to 
defend. 
Those singularities which exposed tne Intellectual Af}yslell1J 
to this severe renlark, are Inainly two :-one philosophical, the 
other theoloO'ical. 
o 
The atheistical philosophers, to account for the fornlation 
of organized beings, without the intervention of an intelligent 
Creator, have been obliged to ascribe to insensible nlatter 
itself an innate tendency to certain combinations. It was 


2 Bishop Chanùler; Preface to "A Treatise con('c'J"lzing Immutable ]II01'ality." 
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alleged, that Cudworth, in imagining what he calls a "plastiè 
nature;" i. e. an energy, unintelligent, but endowed ,vith caus- 
ative power, operating in the universe in the production of 
anin1allife, ,vas in reality giving support to that theory. It 
,vas in vain answered, that the plastic nature was nothing Inore 
than the vital principle of the physiologists; and that neither 
can, in the least, favour the atheistic hypothesis, because these 
principle
 are no n10re than instrunlents in the hands of God, 
fron1 Wh0111 alone they derive their efficacy, and by whon1 all 
their operations are directed. For Bayle, who afterwards 
engaged in the controversy, justly retorted, that in granting 
the existence of a plastic nature, which produces organized 
beings without knowing what it doe
, the argument fron1 
nature for the existence of a }'irst Cause is effectually un- 
dermined, inaslnuch as the order and regularity of the universe 
are what \Ve allege as the evident proof of that existence. It 
is ilnpossible in this place, and (unless to put the youthful 
rea.der on his guard against the inlperfections which he must 
e)..pcct in every hun1an work) it were needless, to go further 
into this abstruse question. Suffice it to say, that this in- 
judicious theory has found few adherents; even 'Varburton, 
an10ng the warmest admirers of Cudworth, adn1Ítting that it 
,vas "fully overthrown by Bayle." 
The Recond, or theological, peculiarity advanced in the 
Intellectual System, relates to the doctrine of the 'Trinity, and 
'vas derived, like that just mentioned, from the l\lexandrian 
Platonists. Cudworth has endeavoured to shew that very few 
of the ancient philosophers thought God to be corporeal; but 
that under the names of J upiter, Venus, Osiris, &c., they 
adored the great invisible Creator. He likewise Inaintains, 
with equal ability and learning, that the Platonic, and other 
pagan trinitie
, are merely corruptions and n1utilations of the 
pritneval revelations handed down by patriarchal tradition. 
In particular, he contends, that the Platonists acknowledged 
the unity of God in their three divine hypostases-the good 
(TJ É", Tá'YuBJv), the mind (voûs-), and the soul (
.IÚX1'}), not- 
withstanding they owned these three hypostases to be nun1e- 
rically distinct, or each to have its own separate essence. 
To vindicate the Platonists, on this point, he alleges that 
the ancient orthodox fathers of the Christian church were 
generally of opinion, that that essence or substance of the 
Godhead, which all the three persons agree in, as each of 
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them is God, is not one singular or individual, but only on(
 
conlmon or universal essence or substance. To us it seenlS 
difficult to imagine why an explanation so purely rational of 
this profound Dlystery, should have brought Cudworth's or- 
thodo
y into suspicion. It led, however, we are assured, to 
a 'kind of tritheism among his followers; and Nelson, in his 
Life of Bull, declares, that Cudworth's notion of the Trinity 
was the same as Dr. 5aulue] Clarke's; viz. that he was what 
i
 termed a semi-Arian, ascribing absolute Godhead only to 
the Father. This, however, is a very different idea from that 
which Cudworth ascribes to the fathers, and apparently adopts 
as his own. 
Such blemishes, after all, detract but little from the value 
of Cudworth's imperishable book; and the controversies which, 
after its publication, arose on these and some other points, were 
DO more than the ferment and disturbance which followed, of 
course, the appearance, in the s,velling waters, of a freight 
which l1is abbreviator ("Tise) styles "the vastest magazine 
of reasoning and warning that ever singly appeared against 
atheisnl. " 
The life of this great scholar (surrounded as he was with 
adnliring friends in the university, and fanlous in the world) 
seems to have proceeded in an uninterrupted flow of those 
satisfactions which he was best prepared to relish. On nlore 
than one occasion, when some scheme was in contenlplaticn by 
the existing government, for the advancement of religion, or 
for the promotion of worthy Inen, he was consulted. In the 
meantime, he appears to have proceeded, though slowly, and 
upon a nlore contracted sc
le, in the great plan, the execution 
of which he had so nobly cOlnnlenced in the Intellectual 

ys- 
feme In 16.39 he wrote to Secretary Thurlow an account of 
his design to publish sonle Latin discourses in defence of 
Christianity, against Judaism. Part of this design, a Dis- 
COU1"Se concc1-ning Daniel's p'J'upltccy of the Se-centy JVeclcs, 
which was read in the public schools at Cambridge, is highly 
cOlnnlended by Henry 
Iore, in the preface to his GJoand 
.llIysfery of Godliness. "In this work," observes l\Iore, "Dr. 
Cudworth has undeceived the world, 111isled too long by the 
over-great opinion they had of ,Joseph Scaliger, and has de- 
nlonstrated the 111anifestation of the l\Iessiah to have fallen out 
at the end of the sixty-ninth week, and his passion in the 
nlidst of the last; which demonstration of his is, in lIlY appre- 
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hension, of as n1uch price and worth in theology, as either 
the circulation of the blood in physic, or the motion of the 
earth in natural philosophy.'" Again, writing to Dr. ,V or- 
thington, in 1665, he Inentions a design ,vhich he had long 
entertained, to compose a treatise On Good and Evil, oJ. 
l'Tat'llral Etltics. Nothing nlore, however, was sent by him 
to the press, with the exception of two single sermons, a short 
treatise on the Divine Goodness, and a copy of verses which 
,\pas published in the volume of poetical congratulations], 
nddressed by the University of Cambridge to Charles the 
Second, at the ltestoration. Cudworth's lines are vigorous, 
and perhaps as poetical as any in the collection. l")referment 
in the Church had likewise fallen upon hin1: he ,vas presented 
to the vicarage of Ashwell, in Hertfordshire, by Sheldon, in 
]662; and in 1678 was installed a prebendary of Gloucester. 
Cudworth died at Cambridge, June 26, 1688, in the 71st year 
of his age, and was buried in the chapel of Christ's college; 
where a few words on his monument record his dignities and 
l1Ïs decease. 
Dr. Cudworth, says 
foshpinl, was a man of very exten- 
sive erudition, excellently skillcd in the lcarned languages and 
antiquity, a good Inathenlatician, a subtle philosopher, and 
a profound lnetaphysician. lIe clnbraced the 111echanical or 
corpuscular philosophy; but with rcgard to the Deity, intel- 
ligences, ideas, and in short the principles of hUlnan know- 
lcdge, he followed Plato and the latter Platonists. }\Iany 
contemporary writers cOlnn1end his piety and modesty; and 
JJurnet, in the History o.f !tis uwn Ti11les, after describing 
the object of l\Iore's philosophy, "to consider religion as a 
seed of a Deiform nature"-and the efforts of that Divine to 
prolnote the philosop11ical study of religion fitl10ng young 
students, adds, that "Dr. Cuùworth carried this on with a 
great strength of genius, and a vast compass of learning;" and 
that" he was a 111an of great conduct and prudence." 
Cudworth had several sons, who died young; but one 
daughter survived hinl, and, by her piety and literary acconl- 
plislllnents, proved herself worthy of such a father. To this 
lady, who was Dlarried to Sir Francis :\lashaln, of Oates, in 
Essex, and in whose fan1Ïly Locke passed the last fourteen 


1 .Acru!t'miæ Cantaòr:gifllsis 
QTHPL\, sice ad Cm'olum II. '1'edllCCm, $;c. 
g)'atulatio. 
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years of his life, he left all his numerous manuscripts. At 
her decease they passed into the hands of her son, Francis 
Cudworth l\Iasham, Esq., by whose permission one of them 
,vas edited and published in 1731, by Dr. Edward Chandler, 
bishop of Durham, with the title of A T.reatise concerning 
Eternal and Irnnz'lttable Jforality. In his preface, already 
largely quoted, the bishop observes, that in this treatise the 

uthor "proves the falseness of the consequences with respect 
to natural justice and morality in God, which are deducible 
from the principles of those that maintain the second sort of 
fate, denominated by him theologic. And thus it may be 
reckoned to be a sequel, in part, of his first book against 
Jnaterial fate. Had it come äbroad as early as it was written, 
it had served for a proper antidote to the poison in some of 
1\11'. Hobbes' and others' writings, who revived in that age the 
exploded opinions of Protagoras and other ancient Greeks, 
and took away the essential and eternal discrinlination of lnoral 
good and evil, of just and unjust, and nlade them all arbitrary 
productions of divine or human will. Against the ancient and 
1nodern patrons of this doctrine no one hath writ better than 
Dr. Cudworth. I-lis book is indeed a demonstration of the 
truth of the contrary opinion; and is drawn up with that 
beauty, clearness, and strength, as 111ust delight as well as 
convince the J'eader. 'Ve are not certain that this treatise 
is quite so perfect as the author designed it; but it appears 
from the manuscript, that he transcribed the best part of it 
,vith his own hand, as if it was speedily to have been sent to 
the press." 


The following are the titles of the remaining 1\188. as they 
were found by Birch, when preparing his edition of the Intel- 
lectual System, a hundred years ago :- 
]. A Discourse of J/ol'al Good and Evil, already Inentioned. 
2. Another book of l\Iorality, against Hobbes's Philosophy. 
3. A Disc01t1'se of Liberty and Þlecessity, in which the 
grounds of the Atheistical philosophy are confltted, and ....
[o- 
'I.aiity vindicated and explained. 
4. Another work, De libel'o arbitrio. 
5. On Daniets Prophecy o.f the Sel."enfy JVeeks. 
6. Of tlte VCJ'ity of tlte Christian Religion, against tile 
Jews. 
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7. ..Â. Discourse of the Creation of the JV01 w Zd, and the Im- 
mortality of the Soul. 
8. Hcbreu' Lea J'1ling. 
9. .An Eæa'lnination of Hobbes's J.lotion of God, and of the 
Extension of SpÜ'its. 
For some tinlc time longer these writings reposed quietly 
in the 1ibrary at Oates; but about the year 1762 they ,vere 
sold by Lord l\lasham, as lunlber, to a bookseller; from whose 
hands, after suffering Inany perils and mutilations, they at 
length found their ,\"ay to the British l\1 useum. The only 
public use made of them was by Dr. Dodd, ,vho ransacked 
them for notes to the Bible published with his nalTIe, and in- 
serted SOlne ot11er passages in Tlte Christian JI aga;
ine. 
The :first edition of the Intellectual System, we have seen 
was published in folio, in the year 1678. 
In 1706 there was pubìished, in two volumes 4to, an 
abridgen1ent of that work, under the title of A Confutation 
of the Reason and Philosophy of Atheisnl, &c. By Thonlas 
'Vise, B.D. 
Le Clerc, in his controversy ,vith Bayle, on the subject 
of Cudworth"s plastic nature, expressed a wish that SOUle 
man of learning would translate the Intellectual Systern into 
Latin. But this design, though said to l1ave been begun by 
several of the literati of Gennany, was not completed till the 
year 1733, when l\losheiln published a translation of it in two 
voltllnes folio. Of the pains bestowed by the learned trans- 
lator on this edition, the references supplied by l1ilu to the 
nUlnerous quotations,. which Cudworth left very obscure and 
Ï1nperfect, remain a valuable evidence. 
A second edition of the English ,york was brought out by 
Birch, in 1743, in two vols. 4to in which the editor has availed 
hilnself of the labours of l\Iosheim. 
Ir. Birch has added to 
this edition the Disco1l'tse conceJwning the True l{otion o.f 
tlte Lo'rd',ç;; Supper, with the two Serl1l0nS; and has prefixed 
the best account extant of the life and writings of the excel- 
lent author. 
A Treatise 
f FJ"eezl'i1I, selected frOll} Cudworth's 1\188. 
,vas published in 1838, "with notes,'" by the Rey. John Allen 
of King"s College, London. 
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IY \VHAT SEXSE TIlE }:SSE
CES OF THIXGS ARE ETERNAL AND 
111Dl UT ADLE. 
1. 'VE have now abundantly confuted the Protagorean philosophy, 
which, that it might be sure to destroy the Í1nn1utable natures of just 
and unjust, would destroy all science or knowledge, and make it 
relative and fantastical. Having shewed that this tenet is not only 
1nost absurd and contradictions in itself, but also lllanifestly repugnant 
to that very atomical physiology, on wruch Protagoras endeavoured 
tu found it, and, dIan which nothing can nlore effcctually confute and 
destroy it; and also largely demonstrated, that though sense be 
indeed a mere relative and fantastical perception, as Protagoras thus 
far rightly supposed; yet notwithstanding there is a superior po\ver 
of intellection and knowledge of a different nature from sense, which 
i5 not terminated in mere scemingand appear ance only, ('Ell 7<f cþalllo" 
P,Évlf) but in the truth and reality of things CEv .nr ÖII'Tt), and reaches 
to the comprehension of that which really and absolutely is; whose 
ohjects are the eternal and immutable essences and natures of things, 
and their unchangeable relations to one another. 
2. To prevent all mistake, I shall again remember what I have 
before intimated, that where it is affirmed that the essences of all 
things are eternal and imn1utable; which doctrine theological schools 
have constantly avouched, this is only to be understood of the intel- 
ligible essences and rationes of things, as they are the objects of the 
mind: and that there neither is nor can be any other meaning of it, 
than this, that there is an eternal knowledge and wisdom, or an 
eternal n1Ìnd or intellect, which comprehends within itself the steady 
and immutable rationes of all things and their verities, frOl11 which all 
particular intellects are derived, and on which they do depend. But 
not that the constitutive essences of aU individual created things were 
etenlal and uncreated, as if God in creating of the \Vorld, did nothing 
else, but as some sarcastically express it, Sarloris inslar rerum. es- 
sClltias 'Ceslire exislelllia, only clothed the etcrnal, increated, and 
antecedent essences of things with a new outsi(le ganllent of existence, 
and not created the whole of then1: and as if the constitutive essences 
of things could exist apart separately ffOln the things themselves, 
which absurd conceit Aristotle frequently, and no less desenTecUy 
chastises. . . 
3. 'Vhcrefore the result of all that we have hitherto said is this, 
that the intelli n O'ible natures and essences of thinCTs are neither arbitrary 

 
 
nor fantastical, that is, neither alterable by any will whatsoever, 
nor changeable by opinion; and therefore eyery thing is necessari1y 
and immutabl y to science and knowledO'e what it is whether absolutely 
1::1, . , 
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or rc1atively to all Jninds and intellects in the world. So t]mt if moral 
good and evil, just and unjust, signify any reality, either absolute or 
rc1ative, in the things so denon1Ïnated, as they luust have some certain 
natures, which are the actions or souls of men, they are neither alter- 
able by mere will nor opinion. Upon \vhich ground that wise })hilo- 
sopher Plato, in his JJIinos, determincs that N 
,uo
, a la\\, is not 
ó1p.a 
?rÓÀfW
, any arbitrary decree of a city or supreme governors; because 
there lnay be unjust decrees, which therefore are no laws, but the 
invention of that which is (TOU ;;VTOC; fff
pf(TI
), or which is absolutc1y 
or ilnmutably just, in its own nature. Though it be vcry true also, 
that the arbitrary constitutions of those that ha\'e lawful authority of 
cOllunanding, when they are not Inaterially unjust, are laws also in 
a secondary sensc, by virtue of that natural and imll1utable justice 
or law that requires political order to be observed. 
4. But I have not taken all this pains only to confute scepticism 
or falltasticisln, ur Inerely to defend and corroborate our arglllnent for 
the Ï1nmutable natures of just and unjust; but also for sonIC other 
weighty purposes that are very lnuch conùucing to the business that 
we have in hanù. And first of all, that the soul is a luere rasa tabula, 
a naked and passiyc thing, which has no innate furniture or activity 
of its own, nor any thing at all in it but what was impressed upon 
it without: for if it were so, then there could not be any such thing 
as moral good and evil, just and unjust; forasmuch as the
e differences 
do not arise nlerely frOlu the outward objects, or froln the impresses 
which they luake upon us by sense, there being no such thing in 
then1; in which sense it is truly affirmeù by the author of the Levia- 
f Ílall, "That there is no comnlon rule of good and evil to Le 
taken frm11 the nature of the objects themselves," that is, either con- 
siderecl absolutely in thClllselves, ur relatively to external sense only, 
l)ut according to SOllIe other interior analogy which things have to a 
certain inward determination in the soul itself, from whence the 
foundation of all this difference 1111 st needs arise, as I shall shew 
afterwards; not that the anticipatiùns of Inorality spring nlerely frOlu 
intellectual forllls and notional ideas uf the mind, or fr0111 certain rules 
or })ropositions, arùitrarily })rinted upon the soul as upon a book, but 
froln some other Inorc inward and vita) principlc in intellectual beings, 
as such, whereby they have a natural detern1Ïnation in then1 to do 
80111P things, and to a\-oi(l others, which could not be if they were 
lncre naked passive things. 'Yherefore since the nature of 11lorality 
cannot bc understood, without some knowledge of the nature of the 
soul, I thought it seasonable and requisite here to take this occasion 
offered, and to prepare the way to our following discourse, by shewing 
in b"cneral, that the soul is not a 111ere passive and reccpthye thing, 
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which hath no innate active principle of its own; because upon this 
hYl}othesis there could be no such thing a:; morality. 
5. Again, I have the rather insisted upon this argument also, 
because that which nlakes Inen so inclinable to think that justice, 
honesty, and In orality are but thin, airy anù fantastical things, that 
have little or no entity or reality in then1 hesiùes sensuality, is a certain 
opinion in philosophy which cloth usually accompany it, that Inatter 
and body are the first original and source of all things; that there 
is no incorporeal substance superior to Inatter, and independent upon it; 
m:d therefore that sensible things are the only real and substantial 
things in nature; but souls and mind
 springing secondarily out 
of body, that intellectuality and morality which belong unto them, 
are but thin and evanid slmdows of sensible and corporeal things, and 
110t natural, but artificial and factitious things, that do, as it were, border 
upon the confines of non-entity. 
6. This is a thing excellently well observed by Plato, and therefore 
I shall set down his words at large concerning it. "These nlen 
Juaking this distribution of things, that all things that are, are either 
by nature, or art, or chance, they Ï1nagine that the greatest and most 
ex.cellent things that are in the world are to be attributed to nature 
and chance; which working ul)on those greater things which are made 
by nature, does fonn and fabricate certain smaller things afterwards, 
which we comlllonly call artificial things. To 8peak 1110re plainly, fire, 
water, air, and earth, they attribute wholly to nature and chance, 
but not to any art or wisdom; in like Inanner those bodies of the 
earth-the sun, moon, and stars, they will have to be made out of thelll 
fortuitously agitated; and so by chance causing both divers systenls 
and compages of things: thus they would have the whole heavenR 
made, and all the earth and animals, and all the seasons of the year, 
not by any mind, intellect, or God, not by any art or wisdom, but 
all by blind nature and chance. Hut art and lllÍnd afterwards springing 
up out of these, to have begotten certain ludicrous things which have 
little truth and reality in theIn, but are like images in a glass, such 
i:lg })icture and ulusic produces. 'Vherefore these Inen attribute all 
ethics, })olitics, nlorality, and laws, not 
ù nature, but to art, whose 
productions are 110t real and substantial." 
7. Now this philosopher, that he may evince that ethics, politics, 
and morality are as real and substantial things, and as truly natural 
as those things which belong to l1latter, he endeavours to 
hew that 
souls and minds do not spring secondarily out of Inatter and body, but 
that they are real things in nature, superior and antecedent to body 
and llmtter. His words are these: "These ll1Cll are all j<<ynorant 
o 
concerning the nature of n1Ìnd and soul, as in other regards so 
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especially in respect of its original, as it is in order of nature before 
matter and body, and does not result out of it; but does comlnand 
it, govern it, and rule it." 
And I have, in like manner, in this antecedent discourse, en- 
deavoured to shew that wisdom, knowledge, mind, and intellect, are 
no thin shadows or inla:res of corporeal and s
nsible things, nor do 
result secondarily out of nlatter and body, and frOln the activity and 
impressions thereof; but have an inde}Jendcnt and self-subsistent being, 
, which in order of nature is before Lody; all particular created minds 
being but derivative }Jarticipa.tions of one Infinite Eternall\lind, which 
is antecedent to all corIJoreal things. 
s. Now, fronl hence it naturally follows, that those t11Ïngs which 
l)clong to mind and intellect,' such as lnorality, ethics, l)olitics, an(1 
laws are, which Plato calls, "The oflspring and productions of lnind, 
are no less to be accounted natural t]1Îngs, or real and substantial, than 
those things which belong to stuI)id and ::;enseless matter." For, since 
Inind and intellect are first in order of nature before matter and body, 
those things which belong to the lnind must needs be in order of 
nature before those things \\hich belong to the body. " "Thprefore, 
mind and intellect, art and law, ethics and lnorality, are first in order 
of nature, before hard and soft, 1ight and heavy, long and crooked, 
\\ hich belong to body;" and therefore nlore real and substantial things. 
For since mind and intellect, are a higher, lnore rea], and substantial 
thing than senseless body and Blatter, and what hath far thc more 
vigour, activity, and entity in it, modifications of mind and intellect, 
such as justice and 111orality, lnust of necessity be 1110re real and 
substantial things than the modifications of lnere senseless Inatter, 
such as hard and soft, thick and thin, hot and cold, and the like, are. 
And therefore that gra,.c }Jhilosopher excellently \VeIl concludes, " that 
the greatest and first works and actions are of art or of mind, which 
were before body; but those things which are said to be by nature 
(in which they abuse the word nature. appropriating it only to senseless 
inanÏ1nate Inatter) are afterwards, being governed by mind and art." 
9. "\Vherefore, I thought our former discourse seasonable to confute 
the dulness and grossnes
 of those IJhilophasters that Inake corporeal 
things e
isting without the soul to be the only solid au(l substantial 
things, and 11lake their grossest and external senses the only judges 
of reality of things, " and so to conclude nothing is, or has any reality, 
but what they can gra
p in their hands, ur have SOlne gross or pal- 
pable use of." 
"\Yhereas notwithstanding it is 1110st true that those corporeal 
qualities, which they think to be such real things existing in bodies 
without theIn, are tor the Inost part fantastic and imaginary things, 
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and l1ave no more reality than the colours of the rainbow; and, as 
Plotinus expressetll it, "have no reality at all in the objects without 
us, but only a seeming kind of entity in our own fancies;" and 
tllerefore are not absolutely any thing in themselves, but only relative 
to animals. So that they do in a manner mock us, when we conceive 
of thcln as things really existing without us, being nothing but our 
own shadows, and the vitall)a
sive energies of our own sows. 
Thoucrh it was not the intention of God or nature to abuse us 
b 
herein, but a Inost wise contrivance thus to beautify and adorn the 
visible and material world, to add lustre or embellishment to it, that 
it might have charms, relishes, and allurements in it, to gratify our 
appetites; whcreas otherwise, really, in itself, the wllole corporeal world 
in its naked hue is nothing else but a heap of dust, or atoms, of 
several figures and :magnitudes, variously agitated up and down; 
80 that these things which we look upon as such rcal things without 
us, are not prol)Crly the modifications of bodies thell1selves, but several 
modifications, passions, and affections of our own souls. 
10. Neither are these passive aUll sympathetical encrgies of the 
soul, when it acts confusedly ,,,ith the body, and the pleasures resulting 
from them, such real and substantial things as those that arise froln 
the pure noetical energies of the soul itself intellectually and morally; 
for since the mind and intellect is in itself a more real and substantial 
thing, and fruler of eternity than matter and body, those things which 
are "the 'pure offspring of the mind" (
ov 7(;'Yfvv,íp.aTa), and sprout 
fr0111 the soul itself, must needs be more real and substantial than 
those things which blosS0111 frOlD the body, or fr0111 the soul enfeebled 
by it, and slUlllbering in it. 
11. '''11erefore that philosopher professing and understanding to 
confute atheists, and to shew" that all atheists, though they }Jretend 
to wit never so much, are but bunglers at reason and sorry philosophers," 
he, not "ithout cause, fetches his discourse frOlll hence, that, "they 
that thus infect lllen's minds with impiety and athcisnl, make that 
which is the first cause of all generation and corru}Jtion, to be the 
last thing in the universe, and that which is the last, to be the first. 
FÌ'-om hence proceeds their error concerning the being of God;" that 
i
, they make mind and som to be the last thing, aTIll body and 
mattcr to be the ñrst. 
This therefore is the only course and Inethod which this philosopher 
Froceeds in to confute the atheists; to shew, "that n1ind and soul, 
in the order of the universe, arc before body, and not postcrior to it; 
mind and soul bcing that which rules in the universe, and body that 
which is ruled and onlered by it." And there is no phenomenon in the 
\Vorld but may be solved frûll1 this hypothesis. 
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N ow this he demonstrates, even fr0111 local motion, because body 
and matter has no self-moving power, and therefore it is Inoved and 
determined in its motion by a higher priuciple, a soul or mind; which 
argument is farther improved by the author of that excellent philosophi- 
cal treatise, Book II. chap. II. 
12. Now, for the self-same cause, I have endeavoure(l to demon- 
strate in the foregoing discourse, that knowledge anù intellection 
cannot }Jossibly spring from sense, nor the radiation or impresses of 
matter and body upon that which knows, but from an active po\'\er 
of the mind, as a thing antecedent to matter, and indcpendent upon 
it, whereby it is cnabled froln within itself to exert intelligible ideas 
of all things. 
13. Lastly, I have insisted the rather so largely upon this argUll1ent 
for this further reason also; because it is not possible that there should 
be any such thing as morality, unless there be a God, that is, an infinite 
eternal 111ind tbat is the first original and source of all things, whose 
nature is the first exemplar of 1110rality; for otherwise it is not con- 
ceivable whence any thing shoulù be derived to partï"cular intellectual 
beings. Now there can be no such thing as God, if stupid and sense- 
less matter be the first original of all things, and if all being and 
perfection that i5 found in the world lllay spring up and arise out of the 
dark womb of unthinking luatter; but if knowledge anù understanding, 
if soul, mind, and \\ isdOln, Inay result aud elnerge out of it, then doubt- 
less every thing that appears in the world may; and so night, matter, 
and chaos, must be the first and only original of all things. 
14. 'Yberefore Plato, as I have already intimated, taking notice 
of the opinion of divers pretenders to philosophy, "tllat fire, water, 
air, and earth, arc the first beings of all, to which senseless and in- 
animate things they appropriate the title of nature; but that soul did 
spring up aftef\vards out of these, as a secondary thing /' and as a mere 
shadow of then1; he irnmediatdy adds concerning it, "'Y e have here 
found and discovered the true founblin of all that atheistical Inadness 
that l)ossesses n105t of those that cleal in physiology or questions of 
natural philosophy," viz. that they are all possessed with this sottish- 
ness, that matter and body is the first original of all things; and 
therefore it is observed, by the Salne author, that the same persons 
that held all things were derived from body, blind nature, and chance, 
did both deny the existence of God, and, which is cunsentaneous 
thereunto, asserted that justice and Inorality have no nature or entity 
at all, saying, they were nothing but passion frOln corporeal things, 
without the sentient, or the renitence, or the reaction Inade upon 
local motion in a body duly Inixed and tempered: that is, if soul 
and mind, knowledge and \\ isdom, may thus arise from the conteln- 
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plation of nler(' senseless matter, and radiation or impression that is 
the lucre local motion of corporeal objects without; then) as we said 
hefore, there cannot po
sihly be the least shadow uf argument left 
to prove a deity by; sinet' not only the souls of men, Lut also all that 
"isdom, counsel, and contri\"ance, that appears in the framp of the 
whol{' vi
iblc world, might first arise in like manncr from the nlerc 
casual concourHe and contcmpcration of the whole 111attcr; either in 
those lJarticlùar bodies of the sun and stars, or else in tIle whole 
system aud cOJnpages of the material world itself. 
On Eternal and Im17l11table .1.1Iorality. Chap. vi. 
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DR. JOHN PEARSON, one of the lights of this brilliant 
period, and a divine of the first rank in the Church of Eng- 
land, was the ,",on of a Norfolk clergynlan. He was born in 
]612, and educated at :Rton; whcnce, in 1630, he was elected 
to !(ing's College, Cambridge, and became a fcllow of that 
society. 
In 1639 h
 was collated, by Bishop Davenant, to a stall 
in Salisbury cathedral. ..About the same time, he was nlade 
chaplain to the Lord Keepcr Finch; but after the breaking 
out of the civil war, we find him attending Lord Goring in 
that capacity to Exeter, and othcr parts of the west. Subse- 
quently, he obtained the living of St. Clement's, Eastchcap; 
and here it ,vas that, amid the crash of falling institutions, 
civil and ecclesiastical, he preac11cd that 
eries of learned dis- 
courses which he afterwards digested into his Ì1nlnortal work, 
the Eæpoòition of tile Creed, and dcdicated it to his parishioners. 
By what nleans he was enablcd to rcnlain unlTIolested in this 
situation does not appear; but the soundness of his Church 
principlcs excludes the supposition that his security was the 
consequcnce of any undue conlpliance with the tin1es. 
In 1657 he was associated with the learned Dr. Gunning, 
(who, in those tilues, was distinguished as a disputant with sec- 
tarians of every dcnonlination,) in a public discussion with two 
popish divines: of this conference a garbled report ,vas pub- 
lished at Paris. 
\Vhen the Restoration opened the doors of prolllotion to 
the lTIOre enlinent of the surviving clergy, Pearson.s share 
comprised successively the following prefel'lllents :-the rec- 
tory of St. Christopher's, in the city of London; a prebend 
of Ely; the archdeaconry of Surrey; the Lady l\Iargaret's 
Professorship of Divinity at Cambridge, with the living of 
Terrington annexed; the luastership of Jesus College, in that 
university, afterwards exchanged for that of Trinity. Several 
of these preferments he had already }'esigned, 'when, finally, 
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on the death of 'V ilk ins, in 1673, he succeeded to the bisllopric 
of Chester. 
'Ve may adopt the testimony of the modern editor of 
eal 
to the merits of this excellent churchman. " He was," observes 
that writer "a great divine, a profound and various scholar, 
enlincntly read in ecclesiastical history and antiquity, and an 
exact chronologist. He united with his learning, clearness of 
judgment and strength of reason. As a preacher, he was 
rather instructive than pathetic. The character of the clergy- 
lnan was adorned by an excellent temper, distinguished 
hunlility, prinlitive piety, and spotless manners. As a bishop, 
he was deemed too remiss and easy in his function.. 'He was,' 
says Bishop Burnet,' a striking instance of what a great man 
could fall to; for his nlenlory went frolll hin1 so entirely, that 
lIe became a child some years before he died.' His late pre- 
ferInent to the episcopacy, and the great decay of his faculties, 
which it is to be supposed caine on gradually, nlay account for 
his remissness in that station." 
Pearson took a leading part as a commissioner in the 
Savoy Conference. His calmness and sobriety in that famous 
dispute, coupled with the proofs he exhibited of his profound 
learning, have been lnuch comlnended. He was one of those 
clergynlen who joined the Royal Society, and interested them- 
selves in proilloting its laudable objects. He died in 1686. 
Bishop Pearson's great work is characterised by solidity 
of arguluent, cOIn pression of style, and a strictness of method 
which is lnore frequently to be found in the age to which he now 
belonged (1659) than among the contemporaries of bis youth. 
In the treatment of his subject, he "prosecuted," as he 
hilnself writes, " this method, first, to settle the words of each 
article, according to their antiquity and generality of recep- 
tion in the creed. Secondly, to explicate nnd unfold the 
terms, and to endeavour a right notion and conception of them 
as they are to be understood in the saIne. Thirdly, to sho\v 
what are thosp truths which are naturally contained in those 
terms so explicated; and to make it appear that they are 
truths indeed, by such argulnents and reasons as are respec- 
tively proper to evidence the verity of them. Fourthly, to 
declare what is the necessity of believing those truths, what 
efficacy and influence they have in the soul, and upon the life
 
of the believer. Lastly, by a recollection of all, briefly to 
deliver the sum of every particular truth, so that everyone 
15-2 
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when he pronounceth the creed may know what he ought to 
intend, and what he is understood to profess when he so pro- 
notlnceth it." 
It is n1anifest, that an exposition of the Creed conducted 
on this plan, with all that 3111plitude of learning which Pear- 

on had at his cOlnnland, would present a complete body of 
divinity; as, in fact, this masterly production unquestionably is. 
Another point, also noticed by hint in his preface, in which he 
has irnproved on the plans of most of his learned predecessors, 
is, his having thrown the citations from his nUlnerous but ,vell- 
selected authorities into the luarginal notes, instead of allowing 
them, after the old Incthod, to encumber the text. 


The other publications of Bishop Pearson's arc,- 
Eæcellencyof the Forms of Prayer, especially tIle Lord's 
Prayer. 4to. 1644. 
Proleg0'l11ella ad lIieroclenl. Svo. 1655. 
J.,T O Necessity of Reforllzalion of the Public Doctrine of 
the Church of England. 4to. 1660. 
Vindiciæ Epistolar'llrn S. [gnutii. 4to. 1672. This de- 
fence of the apostolic father was occasioned by the attack of 
Daillé. 
.Ãnnales CYP'J"ianici, published in 1682, with Fell's edition 
of Cyprian's ,V orks. 
Bishop Pearson published one or two single sernlons. 
The preface to the Golden Re71zains of John Ilales, contain- 
ing an ablE' character of that remarkable bcholar, is likewise, 
as we have already seen, the conlposition of this prelate. He 
also appeared, in SOllle other instances, as an editor; and the 
Cambridge Collections exhibit evidence of his ability as a 
,vriter of L.Atin verse. 
In the year 1688 appealed, in 4to, his Opera Posthuma 
Chronologica, viz., de Serie et Successione llomæ Epis- 
coporurn, Dissertationes duæ; quibus præjig'llntur ..Ânnales 
Paulini, et Lectiones in Acta .Apostolo'l.ltm; edited by Ilenry 
Dodwell. Besides the contents of this volume, he is said to 
have left, in 1\18., very large additions to IIesJchius's Greek 
Leæicon. 
An edition of Bishop Pearson's works, which is to com- 
prise several productions not hitherto published, has been for 
some time in preparation by the Rev. "r. B. Churton, 1\1. A. ; 
and is expected shortly to make its appearance. 
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'THE ETER.VAL FXISTEXCE AND E<;:SENTIAL DIVI"'iITY OF CHRIST. 


THAT Jesus Christ had a real existence or being, by which Ilc 
truly was, before he was conceived of the Yirgin :::\lary, I thus ùe- 
monstrate. He which Wa
 l'cal1) in heaven, anù truly descended frOln 
t1lCnce, and came into the \\ urId from the Father, before that which 
was begotten of the virgin ascended into heaven or went unto the 
Father, he had a real being or existence before he was conceived in 
the Virgin, and distinct fronl that being \\ hich was conceived in her. 
This is most clear and e\'ident, upun these three suppositions not to 
be denied. }:'in;t, that (1hrist diel receÍ\-e 110 other being or nature 
uftcr 11is conception hefore his ascension, than what '\-as begotten of 
the Virgin. Secondly, that what was begotten of the Yirgin had it
 
first being here on earth, and therefore could not really be in heaven 
till it ascended thither. Thirdly, that what was really in heayen, really 
was; because nothing can be present in any place, \\ hich is not. 
Upon these suppositions, certaiuly truc, the first proposition cannot 
be denied. 'Vherefore I assume: Jesus Christ was really in heaven, 
and truly descended frOln thence, and came into the world from the 
Father, before that which was begotten of the Yirgin ascended into 
heaven, or went unto the Father; as I shall particularly prove by 
the express words of the ::icripture. Therefore I conclude, that Jesus 
Christ had a real being or existence before he was conceived in the 
Virgin, and distinct from that being which was conceived in hcr. Now 
that he was really in heaven before he ascended thither, appeareth 
by his own words to his disciples; ,,"That and if you shall see tll{
 
Son of man asccnd up where he was before 1" For he spcaketh of a 
real ascension, such al) was to be seen or looked upon, such as they 
might view as spectators. The place to which that ascension tended 
was truly and really the heaven of heavens. The verb substantive, 
not otherwise used, sutTIciently testifieth, not a figurative, but a real, 
being, especially considering the oppo
ition in the word before. 'fhe- 
titer we look upon the tilne of speaking, tllen prescnt, or the time 
of his ascension, then to come, his being or existing in heaven was 
before. Nor is this now at last denied, that he was in heaven before 
the ascension mentioned in these worJs, but that he was there before 
he ascended at all. 'Ve shall therefore farther shew that this ascension 
\\as the first; that wIlat was born of thc Yirgin was ne\Ter in heaven 
before this time of which he spea.ks; and being in hea\'cn before this 
ascension, he lnust be ackno\\ledged to ha'"c been there before he 
ascend cd at all. If Christ had ascended into heaven before hi::. death, 
and descended froBI thence, it luul been the 1uost remarkable action 
in all his life, and the proof thereof uf the greate
t efficacy towar,l 
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the disselninating of the go
pel. And can we Î1nagine so divine an 
action of so high concernnlent could have passed, and none of the 
Evangelists ever nIake mention of it? Those which are so diligent 
in the description of his nativity and circunlcision, his oblation in 
the temple, his reception by Simeon, his adoration by the wise 111en; 
those which }Jave described his descent into Egypt; would they bave 
Olllitted his ascent into heaven? Do they tell us of the wisdo111 which 
he shewed when he disputed with the doctors? and were it not 
worthy our knowledge whether it were before he was in heaven or 
after? The diligent seeking of Joseph and :\Iary, and her words "hen 
they found hinI, "Son, why hast thou dealt so "ith us 1" shew that 
he hall not been Inissing .fronl thelll till then, and consequently not 
ascended into heaven. After that he went down to Nazareth, and 
was suhject to thCln: and I undcrst1nd not how he should ascend 
into heaven, and at the sanIe time be subject to theln; or there 
receive his comlllission and instructions as the great Legate of God, 
or mnbassador from heayen, and return again un
o his old subjection; 
and afterwards to go to John to be baptized of hin1, and to expect 
the descent of the Spirit for ]1Ïs inauguration. I1nnwdiately from 
Jordan he ig calTied into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil: 
and it were strange if any tinle could then be found for his ascension: 
for he was forty days in the wildenless, aud certainly heaven is 110 
Buch kind of place; he was all that time with the beasts, who un- 
douhtedly afe none of the celestial hierarchy; and tempted of Satan. 
\\ hose d01ninion reacheth no higher than th(' air. 'Vherefore in those 
torty days Christ ascended not into heaven, but rather heaven descended 
unto hin1; for "the angels ministered unto hinl." After this "he 
returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee," and there exercised 
his prophetical office: after which there is not the least pretence of 
any reason for his ascension. Beside, the whole frame of this ante- 
cedent or pre})aratory ascension of Christ is not only raised without 
any \\ riUen testimony of the w( rd, or unwritten testimony of tradi- 
tion, but is without any reason in itself, and contrary to the revealed 
way of our redemption, For what reason should Christ ascend into 
heaven to know the will of God, and not be known to ascend thither 1 
Certainly the Father could reveal his will unto the Son as well on 
earth as in heaven. And if luen luust be ignorant of his ascension, 
to what }RU'pOSe shouhl they say he ascended, except they imagine 
either an Î1upotency in the Father, or dissatisfaction in the Son 1 Nor 
is this only asserted without reason, but also against that rule to be 
observed by Christ as be was anointed to the sacerdotal office. For the 
Holy of holies made with hands was the figure of the true, (that is, 
heaven itself) into which the high-priest alone went once every year: 
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and Christ as our high-priest cntercd in once into the holy place. (He),. 
Lx. ) If then they deny Christ was a priest before he preached thp 
gospel, then did he not entcr into heaven, because the lligh-IJriest alone 
went into the type thereof, the holy of holies. If they confess hp 
was, then did he not ascend till after his death, because he was to 
entcr in but once, and that not without blood. "-hcrefore being 
C1lrist ascended not into heaven till after his death, bcing he certainly 
was in ]leav('n before that ascenbion, we have sufficiently made good 
that part of our argument, that Jesus Christ "as in heaven before 
that which was begotten of the Virgin ascended thither. K ow that 
which followeth will both illustrate and confirm it; for as he wa
 
there, so he òescended from thencp beforp he ascended thither. This 
he often testifieth and inculcateth of hilnself: "The bread of God is lw 
which cometh down from bea,'cn;" and, "I am the living bread 
which came down fronl hcaven." He opposeth himself unto the 
manna in the wilderness" which never was really in heaven, or had 
its original from thence. "l\Ioses gave you not that bread from 
heaven :" but the Father gave Christ really frolu thence. 'Vherefore he 
saith, "I came down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the 
will of him that sent me" (John vi). Now never any person upon 
any occasion is said to descend from heaven, but such as were really 
there before they appeared on earth, as the Fatller, the Holy Ghost, 
and the angels: but 110 nlan, howcver born, howevcr sanctified, sent, 
or dignified, is said thereby to descend from thence; but rathcr when 
any is opposed to Christ, the opposition is placed in this very origi- 
nation. John the Baptist was "filled with the Holy Ghost even fronl 
his mother's womb ;'. born of an aged father and a barren nlother, 
by the }Jower of God: and yet he distinguisheth himself from Christ 
in this; "He that cometh frOln above is above all: he that is of 
the earth is earthy, and speaketh of the earth; he that cometh from 
heaven is above all" (John iii. 3]). \dmn was framed immediately by 
God, without the intervention of lnan or "oman; and yet he is so far 
from being thereby from hcaven, that even in that he is distinguished 
úom the second Adam. For" the first man is of the earth, earthy; 
the sccond man is thc Lord from heaven" \1 Cor. xv. 47). 'Vherefore 
the descent of Christ fron1 heaven doth really presuppose hi
 beiug' 
there, and that antecedently to any ascent thither. For," that lw 
ascended, what is it but that lIe also descended first 1" So St. Paul, 
asscrting a descent as necessarily preccding his ascension, tcachcth ns 
never to imagine an ascent of Christ as his first lllotion between 
heaven and earth; and consequently, that t1lC first being or existcncp 
which Christ had, was not what he received by his conception here on 
earth, but what he had before in heavcn, in respect whereof hc was 
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with the Father, fro111 whom he camc. I-lis disciples belicved tlmt 
he "came out frOln God:" and he cOlnmendecl that faith, and COD- 
firmer! the object of it by this assertion: "I came forth fronl the 
Father, and aln come into the world: again, I leave the world and go 
to the Father" (John xvi. 27). Thus having, by undoubted testimonies, 
made good the latter lmrt 01 the argUlllent, I may safely conclude, 
that being Christ was really in heaven, and descended frOlu t1H'ncc, and 
calllP forth frmTI thp Father, before that which \\as conceived of the Holy 
Ghost ascended thither; it ('annot with any sbew of reason be denied, 
that Christ had a real being and exÏ:stence antecedent unto his concep- 
tion here on earth, and distinct froln the being which he received here. 
Secondly, we shall prove not only a bare priority of existence, 
but a pre-existence of somè certain and acknowledged space of dura- 
tion. For \\'h080c\"("r \\as before John the Baptist and bcfore Abraham, 
\\as :,ome space of tilne before Christ \\as lnan. This no man ('au 
deny, becau:-;p all luust confess the ble
srd Virgin was first saluted 
by the angel si:x. lllonths aftpr Elizabeth conceived, and InallY hundred 
years after _\brahall1 di
d. But Jesus Christ was really existent before 
.John the Baptist, and before Abrahalu, as \\ e shall make good by 
the testimony of the Scriptures. Therefore it cannot be denied but 
Christ had a real being .mel existence son1e space uf tilne before he 
was In

rle IHan. For th
 first, it is the eXIJre:ss testÏ1nony of John 
hin1self: .. This is he of \\"h0111 I spake, lIe that cometh after Ule 
is I)referred before lne, for he was before Ine" (John i. 15). In which 
words, first, he taketh to hÏ1nsclf a priority of tilne, speaking of Christ, 
.. he that cOll1eth after Ino:" for so he can1e after him into the womb, 
at his conception; into the world, at his nativity; unto his office, at 
his baptisnl; always after John, and at the SaIne distance. Secondly, 
he attributeth unto Christ a priority of dignity, saying, "he is pre- 
ferred before ule;" as appeareth by the reiteration of these \\ ords : 
" lIe it is who, coming after me, is preferred before nle, whose shoes. 
latchet I all} not worthy to unloose" (John i. 27). The addition of 
whil'h expression of his 0\\'"11 unworthiness shewetl., that to be preferred 
hefore hinl is the SaIne with being worthier than hc, to which the 
same expression is constantly added by all the other three evangelists. 
Thirdly, he rendcreth the reason or cause of that great dignity which 
belonged to Christ, saying, "for;' or rather because" he was before me." 
And bring the cause Inust be supposed different and distinct fr01n tbe 
effect, therefore the priority last 111entioned cannot be that of dignity. 
For to assign any thing as the cause or reason of itself, is a great 

\bsurdity, and the expression of it a vain tautology. \rherefore 
that priority must have relation to time or duration, (as the \"ery tensr" 
.. he was before me," sufficiently :signifieth) and so be placed in O})}1o- 
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sition to his coming after him. A,s if John the Baptist had thus 
spoke at large: This man Christ Jesus, who came into the world, 
and entereth on his l)rophetical office six months after nle, is, not- 
withstanding, of far nlore \\orth and greater dignity than I aUl; even 
so lTIuch greater, that I lnust acknowledge myself unworthy to !-.toop 
down and unloose the latchet of his shoes: and the reason of this trans- 
cendent dignity is fr0111 the excellency of that nature which he had 
before I was; for though he cometh after me, yet he was before me. 
N ow as Christ was before John, \\ hich speaks a snlall, so was he also 
before Abraham, which "peaks a larger, time. Jesus himself hath asserted 
this pre-existence to the Jews: "Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before 
Abraham was, I am" (J olm yiii. ;)8). 'Yhich words, }}Iainly and literally 
expounded, must evidently contain this truth. For first, 
\brahanl in 
all the scri})tures never hath any other signification than such as denotes 
the person ('aIled by that name; and the question to which these word
 
are directed by way of answer, without controversy spake of the SaIne 
person. Beside, Abrahanl must be the subject of that proposition, 
U .Abraham was;" because a proposition cannot be without a subject, and 
if Abraham be the predicate, there is none. Again, as we translate 
h Abraham was," in a tense signifying the time past; so it is nlost 
certainly to be understood, because that which he speaks unto is the 
pre-existence of Abraham, and that of long duration; so that ,\ hat- 
:soever had concerned his present estate or future condition had been 
wholly impertinent to the precedent question. Lastly, the expression, 
" I am," seeming something unusual or improper to signify a priority 
in respect of any thing past, because no present instance is before that 
which precedeth, but that which followeth; yet the use of it sufficiently 
maintaincth, and the nature of the })lace absolutely requireth, that it. 
should not here denote a present being, but a priority of existence, 
together with a continuation of it till the present time. And then the 
word:s will plainly signify thus much: Do you question how I could see 
Abraham, who am not yet fifty years old ? Verily, verily, I say unto) OU, 
before ever Abraham, the person WhOlll you sI}eak of, was born, I had a 
real being and existence, (by which I was capable of the sight of him,) ill 
which I have continued untilllow. In this sense, certainly, the Jews un- 
clerstood our Saviour's answer, as pertinent to their question, but in their 
opinion blasphemous; and therefore they took up stones tu cast at him. 
This literal and plain explication is yet farther necessary: because 
tho
e which once recede from it, do not onl) \\ rest and l>errert the 
place, but also invcnt and suggest an answer unworthy of and wholl) 
Dlisbecoming hilll that spake it. For (setting aside the addition, of the 
U light of the world 1," which there can be no shew or reason to admit,) 


1 Inserted in this place by the Socinian
, from vcr. 12. 
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whether they interpret the former })art (" before Abraham was U) of 
something to conlC, as the calling of the Gentiles, or the latter ( "I am..) 
of a pre-existence in the Divine forcknowledge and appointment; they 
represent Christ with a great asseveration higlùy and strongly asserting 
that which is nothing to the purpose to which he speaks, nuthing to 
any othcr purpose at all; and they proponn(l the J cws scnselessly 
offendcli and foolishly exasperat('d \\ ith those words, which any of them 
lnight have spoken as well as he. For the first interpretation makes 
our Saviour thus to speak: Do ye so much wonder how I should have 
seen Abraham, who am not yet fifty years old! Do ye imagine so 
great a contradiction in this? I tell you, and be ye most assured that 
\\' hat I speak unto you at this time is nlost certain and infallibly true, 
and n108t worthy of your obs;rvation, which mo, cs Jne not to deliver it 
without this solelnn asseveration, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before 
Abraham shall perfectly become that which wa
 signified in his name, 
"the father of many nations;. before the Gentiles shall come in, "I am." 
]S"or be yc troubled at this answer, or think in this I magnify myself; 
for what I speak is as true of you as it is of me: before Abraham be thus 
Jnadc Abraham, ye are. Doubt) c not, therefore, as he did, nor eyer 
Inake that question again, whcther I have seen Abraham. The 
seconù explication makes a Sense of another nature, hut with the sanl(' 
impertinency: Do ye continue still to question, and that with so 
much adnlÍration? Do ye look upon my age, and ask, Hast thou 
seen Abraham '? I confess it is more than eighteen hundred years since 
that patriarch died, anclless than forty since I was born at Bethlehenl : 
but look not on this com}nltation, for hefore Abraham wag born I was. 
But mistake 111e not, I 1ucan in the foreknowledge and decree of God. 
Nor do I magnify myself in this, for ye were so. IIo\V either of these 
answers should give any reasonable satisfaction to the question, or the 
least occasion of the Jews exasperation, is not to be understood. And 
that our 8aviol1r should Rpeak any such impertinencies as these inter- 
}>retations bring forth, is not by a Christian to be conceived. \Vhere- 
fore being the plain and most obvi. )US sense is a proper and full answer 
to the question, and most likely to exasperate the unbelieving J e\Vs ; 
being those strained explications render the words of Christ, not onl} 
impertinent to the occasion, but vain and useless to the hearers of them; 
being uur Sa\yiour 
a\1e this answer in words of another language, most 
probably incapable of any such interpretations: we must adhere unto 
that literal sense already delivered, by which it appeareth Christ had a 
being as before J ol1n, so also before Abraham, (not only before Abram 
became Abraham, but before Abraham was Abrmn,) and consequently 
that he di(l exist two thousand years before he was born, or coneeÍ\yed 
by the Virgin. 
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Thirdly, \Ve shall extend this pre-existence to a far longer space of 
tÌ1ne, to the end of the first world, nay, to the beginning of it. For he 
which was before the flood, and at the creation of the world, had a 
heing before he was conceived by the Virgin. But Christ was really 
before the flood; for he preached to them that lived before it, and at the 
creation of the world, for he creatcd it. That he preached to those 
before the flood, is evident by the words of St. Peter, who saith, that 
Christ "was })ut to death in the flesh, but quickened by the spirit; b)' 
which also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison, which some- 
tin1c werc disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited in 
thp days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing" (1 Pet. iii. 18-20). 
From which words it appeareth that Christ preached by the san1e Spirit 
by the virtue of which he was raised from the dead: but that Spirit was 
not his sou], hut sOlnethillg of a greater power. Secondly, that those to 
whom be preached were such as were disobedient. Thirdly, that the 
time when they were disobedient was the tinlc before the flood, while 
the ark was l)reparing. It is certain then that Chri::;t did preach unto 
those persons which in the days of Noah \\ ere disobedient all that time 
the long-suffering of God waited, and, consequently, so long as 
repentance was offered. And it is as certain tlmt he never preached to 
thenl after they died; which I shall not need here to prove, because 
those against whom I bring this argument deny it not. It foUoweth, 
therefore, that he preached to them while they lived, and were disobe- 
dient; for in the refusing of that mercy which was offered to theln by 
the preaching of Christ, did their disobedience principally consist. In 
vain then are we taught to understand St. Petcr of the promulgation of 
the gospel to the Gentiles after the Holy Ghost descended upon the 
apostles, when the words themselves refuse all relation to any such 
times or persons. For an those of whOln St. Peter speaks were 
disobedient in the davs of Noah. But none of those to Wh0111 the 
apostles preacherl were ever disobedient in the days of Noah. There- 
fore none of those to which tllf' apostles })reached were any of those of 
\v}lich St. Peter speaks. It remaineth, thcrefore, that the plain inter- 
pretation be acknowledged for the true, that Christ did preach unto 
those 111Cn which lived before the floo{l, even while they lived, and 
consequently tllat he was before it. For though tIus was not done by 
an imnlediate act of the Son of God, as if he personally had appeared 
on earth, and actually })reached to that old world; but by the ministry 
of a prophet, by the sending of Noah, "the eighth preacher of righteous- 
ness:" yet to do anything by another not able to perform it without 
him, as much demonstrates the existence of the principal cause, as if he 
did it of himself without any intervening instrument. 
The second part of th
 arglUllent, that Christ made this world, and 
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consequently had a real heing at the beginning of it, the Scriptures 
manifestly and plentifully assure us. For the SaIne Son, " by whonl in 
these last days God spake unto us," is he "by whom also he made the 
worlds U (Heb. i. 2). So that, as "through faith we understand that the 
worlds were frallIed by the word of God," so must we also believe that 
they were made by the 
on of God: which the apostle doth not only 
in thp entrance of his epistle deliver, but in the sequel prove. :For, 
shewing greater things have been Rpoken of hinl than ever were at- 
tributed to any of the angels, the 1110st glorious of all the creatures of 
God, anlongst the rest he saith, the Scripture spake "unto the Son, Thy 
thro11e, 0 God, is for ever aIIll ever." "And U not only so, but also, 
" Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, 
anù the heavens are the work ù thine hands: they shall perish, but thou 
rcnminest: and they all shall wax olll as doth a garment; and as a ve5,- 
turC' thou shalt fold thenl up, and they s11all be changed: but thou art 
the SaIne, aud thy years shaIlllot fail" (Heb. i. 8-12). Now whatso- 
ever the person be to whom these words were spoken, it cannot be 
denied but he \\as the Creator of the world; for he lnust be acknow- 
ledged the nIaker of the earth, who laid the foundation uf it, and he 
Juay justly challenge to himself thc nlaking of the heavens, who can say 
they are the work of his hands. But these words were spoken to th
 
Son of God, as the apostle himself acknowledgeth, and it appeareth out 
of the order and St'ries of thc chapter, the design of which is to declare 
thc supcreminpnt excellency of our Saviour Christ. Nay, the conjunc- 
tion "and" refers this placc uf the Psalmist plainly to the former, of 
which he had said c'Xpressly, "but unto the Son h(' saith." As sure then 
as "thy throne, 0 God, is for 
ver and ever," was said unto the Son; 
so certain it is, "Thou, LorJ, hast laid the foundation of the 
arth," 
was said unto the SaITIC. Nor is it possible to avoid the apostle's con- 
nexion by attributing the destruction of the heavcns, out of the last 
words, to the Son, and dcnying the creation of them, out of the first, to 
the same. For it is 1110St evillent that there is but one person 
poken to, 
and that the destruction and crcatiol1 of the heavens are both attributed 
to the same. \Vhosoever, therefore, shall grant that the Apostle pro- 
duced this scripture to shew that the Son of God sllall destroy the hea- 
vens, lnust withal acknowledge that lIe created thenl: whosoever dCllieth 
hin1 to be here spoken of as the Creator, Iì.1USt also deny him to 
be understood as the Destroyer. 'Yherefore being the words of the 
Psahnist were undoubtedly spoken of and to our Saviour, (or else 
the apostle hath attribute(l that unto him which never belongcd to 
hiIn, and consequently the spirit of St. Paul n1istook the spirit of 
David,) being to whomsoever any part of them belongs, the whole is 
applicable, because they are delivered unto one j being the literal 
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C'posltlOn, is so clear that no man hath ever pretended to a Ineta- 
phorical: it remaineth as an undeniahle truth, grounded upon the' 
1)rofes
ion of the Psalmist, and the interpretation of an apostle, that 
the Son of God created the world. Nor nccdcd we so long to have 
insisted upon this tebtimony, becausc there are so many which testif
T 
as much, but only that this is of a peculiar nature, and different 
fr0111 the rest. For they which deny this truth of the creation of 
the world by the' Son of God, notwithstanding all those :5criptures 
produced to confirlll it, hayc found two ways to avoid or decline 
tIle force of them. If they speak :50 plainly and literally of the 
work of creation, that they will not endure any figuratÎ\'e interpre- 
tation, then they endeavour to shew that they are not spoken of 
the Son of God. If they speak so expressly of our Saviour Christ, 
as that by no machination they can be applied to any other person, 
then their whole design is to make the creation attributed unto hÎ1n 
appear to be merely metaphorical. The place before alleged is of 
the first kind, which speaketh so clearly of the creation or real pro- 
duction of the world, that they never denied it: and I have so 
manifestly shewed it spoken to the Son of God, that it is beyond all 
possibility of gainsaying. 
Thus haying assertrd the creation acknowledged real unto Christ, 
we shall the easier persuade that likewise to be such which is pretended 
to be metaphorical. In the Epistle to the Colossians we read of 
the Son of God, " in whon1 we have redemption through hi
 blood ;" 
and we are sure those words can be spoken of nOlle other than Jesus 
Christ. He therefore it must be who was thus described by t11(' 
a})ostle: "'Yho is the Î1nage of the invisible God, the first-born of 
every creature. For by hÏ1n were all things created that are in heaven, 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible; whether they be thrones, 01' 
dominions, or })rincipalities, or powers: all things were created Ly hin1, 
and for him. ... \nd IJC is before all things, and by him aU things con- 
sist" (CoL i. 13-17). In which words our Saviour is expressly styled 
the" first-born of every creature,'. that is, begotten by God, as the 
Son of his love, antecedently to all other en1anations, before any thing 
proceeded fron1 him, or was frameù aud created by him. And that 
I)recedcncy is l)resently })roved by this undeniable argument, that 
..ill other cn1anations or proùuctions can1e fronl hiln, and whatsoever 
received its being by creation was by hin1 created. \rhich assertion 
is delivered in the 11108t 11rol1er, full, and pregnant expressions ima- 
binable. First, in the vulgar phrase of 1\10ses, as Inost consonant 
to his description: "for by him were aU things created that are in 
heaven and that arc in earth;" signifying thereby that lIe speaketh 
of the same creation. Secondly, by a division which )Ioses never 
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used, as describing the production only of corporeal substances: lest 
tllerefore those immaterial beings might seem exempted from the 
Son's creation, becam,e omitted in )Ioses' de
cription, he addeth, 
"visible and invisible j" and lest in that invisible world, among the 
lllaUY degrees of the celestial hierarchy, any urder nIight seem exen1pted 
fr0111 an essential depcndence upon him, he nameth those which arc 
of greatcst emincnce, "whcther thcy be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or })owers," and under them cOllprehendeth all the rest. 
Nor doth it yet suffice thus to extend the object of his power by 
asserting all things to be nIMe by him, except it be so understood 
as to acknowledge the sovereignty of his person and the authority 
of his action. For lest we should conceive the Son of God framing 
the world as a mere instrwnental cause which worketh by and for 
another, he sheweth him as well the final as the efficicnt cause; for 
"all things were created by him, and for him. II ' Lastly, whereas all 
thingð first receive their being by creation, and \\ hen they ha\e re- 
ceived it, continue in the SaIue by, irtue of GO(rS conservation, "in 
wh01n we live, and Inove, and have our being;" lest in any thing 
we should be thought not to depend inlmediatcJy upon the Son of 
God, he is described as the Conserver, as well as the Creator; for 
"he is before all things, and by him all things consist." If then 
we consider the two last-citeJ verses by themselves, we cannot deny 
but they are a roo::;t completc description of the Creator of the world; 
and if they \\'cre spoken of God the Father, cuuld be no way inju- 
rious to his Inajcsty, who is nowherp 1nore :plainl) or fully set forth 
unto us as the maker of the world. 
· N ow although this were sufficient to persuadc us to intcf})ret this 
placc of the making of the world; yet it will not be unfit to make use 
of another reason, which will cumpel us so to understand it. For un- 
doubtedly there are but two kinds uf creation in the language of the 
scriptures, the one litcral, the other 1netaphorical; one old, the other 
new; one by way of formation, the other by way of reformation. "If 
any Inan be in Christ, he is a new creature" (2 Cor. v. 17), saith 
St. Paul; and again, " In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncircull1cision, but a new creature" (Gal. vi. 15). Instead 
of which words he had before, "faith working by love." "For we arc the 
workmanship of God, created in Christ Jcsus unto good works, which 
God hath before ordaincd that we should \\<alk in them" (Epb. ii. 10). 
From whence it is evident that a new creature is such a person as truly 
believeth in Christ, and manifesteth that faith by the exercise of good 
works; and the new creation is the reforming or bringing man into this 
new condition, which by nature or his first creation he was 110t in. 
And therefore he which is so created is called a new Inan, in opposition 
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to "the old man, which is corrupt according to the deceitful lush; :" 
from whence the apostle chargeth us to be "renewed in the Rpirit of 
our mind," and to "put on that new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness;" and "which is renewed in know- 
ledge, after the image of him that created him" (CoI. iii. 10). The 
new creation then is described to us as consisting wholly in renovation, 
or a translation from a worse unto a better condition by way of re- 
formation; by which tho
e which have lost the image of God, in which 
the first Inan was created, are restored to the image of the same God 
again, by a real change, though not suLstantial, wrought within them. 
Now this being the notion of the new creation in all those place::; 
which undoubtedly amI confessedly speak of it, it will be necessary 
to apply it unto such scriptures as arc pretended to require the same 
interpretation. Thus therefore I proceed. If the second or new crea- 
tion cannot be Illeant by the apostle in the place produced out of 
the Epistle to the Colossians, then it must be interpreted of the 
. 
first. For there are but two kinds of creation mentioned in the scrip- 
tures, and ouc of then1 is there expressly named. But the place of 
the apostle can no way admit an interpretation by the new creation, 
as will thus appear: The object of the creation Il1entioned in this 
place is of as great latitude ana universality as the object of the first 
creation, not only expressed, but Ïlnplied, by l\foses. But the object 
of the new creation is not of the SaBle latitude with that of the old. 
Therefore that which is Inentioned here cannot be the new creation. 
For certainly if we reflect upon the true notion of the new creation, 
it necessarily and essentially includes an opposition to a former worse 
condition, as the new luau is always opposed to the old; and if Adam 
]laù continued still in innocency, there could have been no such distinc- 
tion between the old nlan and the new, or the old and new creation. 
Being then all IneH become 110t new, being there is no new creature 
but such whose faith worketh by 10\Te, being so many millions of 
men have neither faith nor love; it cannot be said that by Christ all 
things were created anew that arc in heaven and that are in earth, 
when the greatest part of mankina have no share in the new crea- 
tion. Again, we cannot imagine that the apostle should speak of 
the creation in a general word, intending thereby only the new, and 
while he doth so, express particularly and especially those parts of 
the old creation which are incapable of the new, or at least have 
no relation to it. The angels are all either good or bad: but whether 
they be bad, they can never be good again, nor dill Christ come to 
I'edeem the devils; or whether they be good, they were always such, 
nor were they so by the virtue of Christ's incarnation, for "he took 
not on him the nature of angels." \Ve acknowledge in Inankillcl a new 
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creation, because an old man becomes a new; but there is no such 
notion in the celestial hierarchy, bccause no old and new angels: 
tlH\Y which fell, are fallen for eternity; they which stand, always stood 
and shall statuI for ever. 'Yhere then arc the regcnerated "thrones 
and dOlninions 1" where are thl' recreated" l>rincipalities and powers 1" 
All those angels, of \\ hatsoever degrecs, were created by the 
on of 
God, as the A}lostle expressly affinlls. nut they were never created 
by a new creation unto true holiness and righteousncss, because they 
always "ere truly righteous an(l holy ever since their first creation. 
Therefore e
cept we cuuld yet invent another creation, which were 
neither thp old 110r the nc\\, we HUlst conclude, that an the angels 
were at first createJ h} the Son of God; and as they, so all things 
else, especially nlan, whose creation all the first \\ ritcrs of the Churc11 
of Gud expressly attribute Wlto the Son, asserting that those words, 
"Let us 111ake nIan," were spoken as by the Father unto hin1. 
. Nor llerò we doubt of this interpretation, or tlw doctrine arising 
frunl it, seeing it is so clearly delivered by St. .T ohn: "In the begin- 
ning was the 'V onl, and the '\T ord was with God, and the 'V ord was God. 
The 
ame was in the beginning with God. All things were made 
hy hilll, and \\ ithout him was not any thing 1nacle that was made " 
(John i. 1-3). 'Yhereas we have })ro\'cd Christ had a being before 
lie was conceived by the Yirgin 3Iary, because he was at the beginning 
of the world; and ha,'c also proyed that hc was at the beginning 
of the world, because he made it; thi
 place of St. John gives a 
sufficient testimony to the truth of both the last together. "In the 
beginning was the ',,"ord;" and that 'Vord nlaJe flesh is Christ: 
therefore Christ "as in the beginning. "All things were 1nade by 
hi In :" therefore he creah'd the world. Indeed nothing can be Inore 
clearly penned, to give full Ratisfaction in this })üint, than these word
 
of St. John, which ReCln with a strange brevity designed to take oft 
all objections, and relll0Ve all prejudice, before they teach so strange 
a truth. Christ wa
 born of tl1(' Virgin 
Iary, and his age was kno\ffi 
to tl1eln for whom thi::; gospel \\ as penned. St. John would teach 
that this Christ did 11lake the world, which \\ as created at lea,;t four 
thousanrl years before his birth. The nalne of Jesus was given him 
since at his circunlCision: the title of Christ belonged unto l1Ïs office, 
w 11Ích he exercised not till thirty years after. N either of these with 
any shew of probability will reach to the creation of the \\ orId. 'Vhere- 
fore he produceth a naHle of his, as yet unknown to the world, or 
rather not taken notice of, though in frequent use among the Jews, 
which belonged unto him who was made Inan, but before he was so. 
Under this nmne he shews at first that he had a bcing in the begin- 
ning ; when all things were to be created, and consequently were 
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not yet, then, in the beginning was the \V ord, and so not created. 
This is the first step, the \Y ord was not created when the world was 
Jnaùe. The next is, that the same \\;-ord which then was, and \vas 
not made, at the same tiniP "was with God," when lle n1ade all 
things: and thereforp well may \\e conceive it "as he to Wh0111 
"God said, Let us make tuan in our image, after our likeness;" an(l 
of whom those words Inay be understood, " Behold, the Ulan is become 
as one of us." After this, lest any should conceive the creation 
of the world too great anù divine a work to be attributed to the \Vord; 
lest any should object, that none can produce any thing out of nothing 
but God himself; he addeth, that the \V ord, as he was with God, 
so was he also Goù. Again, lest any shoulcI c!h'ide the Deity, or 
frame a false conception of different Gods, he returns unto the second 
assertion, and joins it with the first; "The saIne was in the beginning 
with God:" and then delivers that which at the first seemed strange, 
but now, after those three propositions, may easily be accepted; "All 
things were made by him, and without him was not any thing made 
that was made." For now this is no new doctrine, but only an in- 
terpretation of those scriptures which told us, God made all things 
by his word before. For" God haid, Let there be light; and there \\as 
light.'" And so, "By the word of the Lord were the heavens Inade. 
and all the host uf them by the breath of his n10uth. tt Fron1 whence 
"we understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God" 
(Heb. xi. 3). N either was it a new interpretation, but that which was 
most fmniliar to the Jews, who ill their synagogues, by the reading of 
the pharaphrase, or the interpretation of the Hebrew text in the Chaldee 
language, were constantly taught that the \V ord of God was the same 
with God, and that by that \V ord all things were made. \Vhich un- 
doubtedly was the cause why St. John delivered so great a mystery in 
so few words, as speaking unto them who at the first apprehension 
understood hÏ1n. Only that which as yet they knew not was, that this 
\V ord was made flesh, and that this '\T ord made flesh was Jesus Christ. 
'Vherefore this exposition being so literally clear in itself, so consonant 
to the notion of the 'Vord, and the apprehension of the Jews; it is 
infinitely to be preft'rred before any such interpretation as shall restrain 
the most universals to a few particulars, change the plainest expressions 
into figurative phrases. and make of a sublime truth a weak, useless, 
false discourse. For who will grant that "in the beginning'" TIIUSt be 
thc same with that in St. John's Epistlc, "fron1 the beginning;' especially 
when the very interpretation invoh.cs in itself a contradiction? For 
"the beginning U in 81. John's Epistl
 is that in which the apostles saw, 
and heard, and touched tlw \V ord: "the beginningu in his Gospel was 
that in which the \Y ord was with God, that is, not seen nor heard b
 
'.OL. II. 16 
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the apostles, but known as yet to God alone, as the new exposition will 
have it. \Vho will conceive it "ortlly of the apostlells assertion, to..teach 
that the \V ord had a being in the beginning of the Gospel, at what time 
John the Baptist began to l)reach, when we know the Baptist taught 
as much, who therefore" came baptizing with water," that he Inight be 
'"luade Inallifest unto Israel"? (John i. 31), when we are sure that St. 
l\latthew and St. Luke, who ,vrote before hiln, taught us 1110re than 
this, that he had a being thirty years before? when we are assured it was 
as true of any other then Ihring as of the \V ord, even of J uclas who 
betrayed hiln, even of Pilate who condemned him? Again, who can 
inmginE' the apostle should assert that the \V ord was, that is, had an 
actual being, when as yet he was not actually the \Vord? For if "the 
beginning lll be when John the Baptist began to preach, and the \V ord, 
as they say, be nothing else but he which 8peaketh, and so revealcth 
the will of God; Christ had not then revealed the will of God, and con- 
sequently ,vas not then actually the \V ord, but only potentially or by 
designation. Secondly, it is a strange figurative speech, "the \Vord was 
with God,1II that is, "as known to God, especially in this apostle's Inethod. 
"In the beginning was the \V ort!;111 there, 'll"as must signify an actual 
existence: and if so, why in the next sC'ntence (" the \V ord was with 
God") shall the same verb signify an objective being only? Certainly 
though to be in the beginning be one thing, and to be with God 
another; yet to be in either of them is the same. But if we should 
ima
ine this being understood of the knowledge of God, why we should 
grant that thereby is signified he was known to God alone, I cannot 
conceive. For the I)roposition of itself is }JIainly affirmati,'e, and the 
e
clusive particle only added to the exposition n1aketh it clearly l1e- 
gative. Nay more, the affirmative sense is certainly true, the negative 
as certainly false. For except Gabriel be God, who came to the Virgin; 
excel)t everyone of the heavenly host which appeared to the shepherds 
he God; e
ccpt Zachary and Elizabeth, except Simeon and Anna, 
except J ose})h and l\fary, be Go(l ; it cannot be true that he was known 
to God only, for to all these he "as certainly known. Thirdly, to pass 
by the third attribute, "and the 'V ord was God;1I as having occasion 
suddenly after to handle it; seeing the apostle hath again repeated tIle 
circumstance of time as most material, "the same was in the begin- 
ning with God/II and immediately subjoined those words, "all things were 
made by him, and without him was not any thing made that was luade ;'11 
llow can we receive any exposition which referreth not the Inaking 
of all these things to him in the beginning? But if we understand the 
latter part of the apostles, who after the ascension of our Saviour did 
nothing but what they were commanded and elnpowered to do by Christ, 
it will bear no relation to the beginning. If we interpret the former, 
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of all which Jesus saicl and diel in the promulgation of the gospel, we 
cannot yet reach to the beginning assigned by the new expositors. 
For while John the Baptist only preached, while in their sense the \V ord 
was with God, they will not aflinll that Jesus did any of these thinbJ"S 
that here are spoken of. And consequently, according to their grounds" 
it will be true to say, In the beginning ,vas the 'V ord, and that 'V 01'(1 
in the beginning was with God, insOlnuch as in the beginning nothing 
was done by mm, but without hinl were all things done which ,,,ere 
done in the beginning. \Yherefore, in all reason we should stick to 
the known interpretation, in which every word receiveth its own proper 
signification, without any figurative distortion, and is preserved in its 
due latitude and extension without any curtailing restriction. And 
therefore I conclude from the undeniable testimony of St. John, that in 
the beginning, when the heavens and the earth ancl all the hosts of them 
were created, all things were made by the \V ord, who is Christ Jesus 
being made flesh; and consequently, by the method of argument, as 
tbe apostle antecedently by the method of nature, that in the begin- 
ning Christ was. He then who ,vas in heaven ancl descended from 
thence before that which was begotten of the Virgin ascended thither, 
he who was before John the Baptist and before Abraham, he who 
was at the end of the first world, and at the beginning of the Ea1ne; 
he had a real being and existence before Christ was conceived by the 
'Virgin l\lary. But all these we have already shewed belong unto the 
Son of God. Therefore we DIltst acknowledge, that Jesus Christ had 
a real being and existence before he was begotten by the Holy Ghost. 
The second assertion, next to be made good, is that the being which 
Christ had before he was conceived by the Virgin was not any created, 
but the Divine, essence, by which he always was truly, really, and pro- 
perly God. This will evidently and necessarily follow from the last 
demonstration of the first assertion, the creating all things by the Son of 
God: from whence we inferred his pre-existence in the beginning assuring 
us as much that he was God, as that he was. For" he that built aU 
things is God" (Heb. iii. 4). And the same apostle "hich assures us 
"all things were Ina(le by him'" at the same time tells us, "In the begin- 
ning was the 'V ord, and the \V ord was with God, and the ,V ord was God." 
1Vhere "in the beginning" must not be denied unto the third proposition, 
because it cannot be denied unto the second. Therefore," in the begin- 
ning, or ever the earth was, the "rord was God,u the same God with 
whom he \Vas. For we cannot, with any shew of reason, either imagine 
that he was with une God, ancl was another, because there can be no 
more sUl)reme Gods than one; or conceive that the apostle should speak 
of one kind of God in the second, and of another in the third proposi- 
tion; in the second, of a God eternal and independent; in the third, 
16-2 
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of a made and de})ending God. Especially, first, considering that the 
eternal God was so constantly among th
 J e\\ s called the 'V orli, the 
only rea
on which "e can conceive why the apostle should thus USf
 
this phrase: and then ohserving the lllanner of St. John's writing, who 
rises strangely by degrees, Inaking the last word of the forn1er sentence 
the first of that which followeth: as, 'J. In him was life, and the life was 
the light of 111en; anù the light shil1cth in darkness, anù the darkness 
comprehended it not:" so, "In the beginning was the 'V ord, and the 
\Y ord," whieh so \\ as in the begil1ninb', "was with God, and the \Y ord 
was God" (John i. -1, 5); that is, the sanle God with whOln the \\tord 
was in the beginning. But he could not be the san1e God with hilll 
any other way, than by having the saIne Divine essence. Therefore, 
the being which Christ had Lefore he was conceivecl hy the Virgin, 
was the Divine nature, by which he was }Jtol)erly and really God. 
Secondly, IIp who was subsisting in the fornl of God, and thought 
himself to be equal with God, (in which thought he could not be 
deceived, nor be injurious to God) Inust of necessity be truly and 
essentially God: because th('re can be 110 equality between the Divine 
essence, which is infinite, and any other whatsoe\.er, which must bp 
finite. But this is true of Christ, and that antecedently to his concep- 
tion in the \ïrgin.s wonlb, and existence in his hmnan nature. For 
"being.' (or rather .
llbsi.'ìlillg) "in the forn1 of God, he thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God: but emptied himself, an
 took upon hirn 
the form of a servant, and ,,,as made in the likeness of nlen" (Phil. ii. 
6, 7). Out of which wortIs naturally result three })ropositiolls, fully de- 
1110nstrating our assertion. l:irst, That Christ \"as in the fOrIn of a ser- 
\'ant as soon as he was ulade Ulan. Secondly, That he was in the form 
of God before he was in the fornl of a servant. Thirdly, That he was in 
the form of God, that is, did as truly and really subsist in the Divine 
nature, as in the form of a servant, or in the nature of lnan. It is 
a vain inlagination, that our Saviour then first appeared a servant when 
he was apprehended, bound, scourged, crucified. For they were not 
all slaves which ever sutTered such indignities, or died that death; and 
when they did, their death did not 111ake, but find theIn, or suppose 
them servants. ßeside, our Saviour in all the degrees of his l11ullllia- 
tion never lived as a servant unto any master on earth. It is true, at 
first he was subj eet, but as a son, to his reputed father and undoubted 
1110ther. \\ihen he apppared in public be lived after the lUanneI' of a 
prOIJhet, and a doctor sent froln God, accompanied with a fanÜly, as it 
were, of his apostles, whose Inaster he professed hiln
elt
 subject to the 
COlnmands of no Ulan in that office, and obedient only unto God. Th
 
"fonn" then" of a servant" which "he took upon him" Inust consist in 
sonlething distinct from his sufferings, or submission unto men; as the 
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condition in which he was when he so submitted and so suffered. In that 
he was "made flesh;- sent" in the likeness of sinful flesh" (Rom. viii. 3), 
subject unto all infirn1ities and miseries of this life attcnding on the 
sons of Inen fallen by the sin of A.dmll: in that he was "Inade of 
a woman, made under the law" (Gal. iv. 4), and so oblig-cd to perfonn 
the SaIne; which law did so handle the children of God, as that they 
differed nothing from servants: in that he was born, bred, and lived in 
a mean, low, and abject condition; "as a root out of a dry ground, 
he had no form, no comeliness,'. and" when they saw him, there was 
no beauty that they should desire hinl;" but "was despised and re- 
jected of men, a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief" (Is. Iii. 
2, 3). In that he was thus made man, he "took upon hinl the form 
of a servant:. 'Vhich is not mine, but the apostle's explication; 
as adding it not by way of conjunction, in which there Inight be sonle 
diversity, but by way of apposition, which signifieth a clear identity. 
And therefore it is necessary to observe, that our translation of that 
verse is not only not exact, but very disadvantageous to that truth 
which is contained in it. For we read it thus: "He made himself 
of no reputation, and took upon him the fornl of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men:' 'Vhere we have two copulative con- 
junctions, neither of which is in the original text, and three distinct 
propositions, without any dependence of one upon the other; whereas 
all the words together are but an expression of Christ's exinanition, 
with an explication shewing in what it consisteth: which will clearly 
appear by this literal translation, "But emptied himself, taking the 
forIn of a servant, being made in the 1ikeness of nlen:' 'Vhere if any 
man doubt how Christ emptied himself, the text will satisfy him-by 
taking the form of a servant; if any still question how he took the 
form of a servant, he hath the apostle's resolution-by being made in 
the likeness of men. Indeed, after the expression of this exinanition, he 
goes on with a conjunction, to add another act of Christ's hunÜliation: 
" And being found in fashion as a man," being already by his exinani- 
tion in the form of a servant, or the likeness of men, "he humbled 
himself, and became," or rather becoming, "obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross." As therefore his 11Ulniliation consisted in his 
obedience unto death, so his exinanition consisted in the assumption 
of the form of a servant, and that in the nature of a man. All which is 
very fitly e
pressed by a strange interpretation on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. For whereas these words are clearly in the Psalmist, "Sa- 
crifice and offering thou didst not desire, nline ears hast thou opened'J 
(Ps. xl. 6): the apostle appropriateth the sentence to Christ; "'Vhell 
he cometh into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest 
not, but a body ha:5t thou prepared me." N ow being the boring of the 
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ear under the law was a note of perpetual servitude, being this was 
e
pressed in the words of the Psalmist, and changed by the apostle 
into the preparing of a. boJy; it followeth, that when Christ's boùy 
first \\ a
 fralned, even then did he assume the fornl of a servant. 
Again, it appearcth out of the same text, that Christ was in the 
fornl of God before he was in the fOrln of a servant, and consequently 
before he was Inade man. For he which is pre-supposed to be, and to 
think of that being which he hath, and upon that thought to assume, 
must have that being before that assmnption: but Christ is first ex- 
l)ressl y sai<l to be in the form of God, and, being so, to think it no 
robbery to be equal with God; and, notwithstanding that equality, 
to take upon him the forln of a servant: therefore it cannot be denied 
but he was before in the form of God. Beside, he \\' as not in the form 
of a servant but by the en1ptying himself, and all exinanition necessarily 
pre-supposcth a })rccedent l)lenitude; it being as impossible to enIpty 
anything which hath nu fulness, as to fill anything which hath no 
emptiness. Eut the fulness which Christ had, in respect whereof 
assmning the form of a servant he is said to empty himself, could be 
nothing elsc but in the form of God, in which he was before. \Vhere- 
fore, if the assumption of the fornl of a servant be contemporary with 
his exinanition; if that exinanition necessarily prc-supposeth a l)lenitude 
as indispens3.bly antecedent to it; if the forln of God be also coeval 
with that precedent plenitude; then must we confess, Christ was in the 
form of God before he \vas in the form of a servant: which is the 
second })roposition. 
Again, it is as evident frOlll the Salne Scripture, that Christ was as 
llIuch in the forln of God as the forn1 of a ser\Tant, and did as really 
subsist in the Divine nature as in the nature of Inan. For he was so " in 
the form of God,." as thereby" to be equal with God." But no other 
fornl beside the essential, which is the Divine nature itself, could infer 
an equality with God. "To whOln will ye liken 111e, and Inake me equal? 
saith the Holy One" (Is. xlvi. 5). Tpere can be but one infinite, eternal, 
anti independent Being; and there can be no comparison between that 
and whatsoever is finite, ten1poral, and depending. He therefore who 
did truly think himself equal with God, as being in the fornl of God, must 
be conceived to subsist in that one infinite, eternal, and independent 
nature of God. Again, the phrase, " in the form of God:' not elsewhere 
Inentioned, is used by the apostle with a respect unto that other, 
of the "fonn of a servant," exegetically continued " in the likeness of 
man ;" and the respect of one unto the other is so necessary, that if the 
form of God be not as real and essential as the form of a servant, or the 
likeness of n1an, there is no force in the apostle's words, nor will 
his argunlent be fit to work any degree of hun1iliation upon the con- 
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sideration of Christ's exinanition. nut by the "fornl" is certainly under- 
stoo(1 the true condition üf a servant, and by the" likeness" infallihly 
meant the real nature of man: nor doth the fashion in which he \\as 
found destroy, but rather assert, the truth of his humanity. .And there- 
fore, as sure as Christ was really and essentially man, of the same nature 
with us, in whose similitude he was made, so certainly was Ìle also 
really and essentially God, of the same nature and being with him, 
in whose fOrDI he did subsist. Seeing then we have clearly evinced 
from the expre
s words uf St. Paul, that Christ was in the form of a 
servant as soon as he was made man, that he was in the forln of God 
before he was in the .f(Jrnl of a servant, that the forln of God in which 
he subsÌ::;ted doth as truly signify the Divine, as the likeness of man the 
human nature, it necessarily followeth, that Christ had a real existence 
before he was begotten of the Virgin, and that the being which he 
had was the Divine essence, by which he was truly, really, and properly 
God. 
Thirdly. He which is expressly styled Alpha and Omega" the first 
and the last, without any restriction or IÍ1nitation; as he is after, so was 
before any tÍ1ne assignable, truly and essentially God. For by this 
title GOll describeth his own being, and distinguisheth it from all other. 
" I the Lord, the first, and with the last, I am he. I am he, I aln the 
first, I also anI the last. I am the first, and I am the last, and beside 
lue there is no God" (Is. xli. 4:; xlviii. 12; xliv. 6). But Christ is 
expressly called Alpha and Omega, the first and the last. He so pro- 
claimed himself" by a great voice, as of a trumpet, saying, I anl 
Alpha and Omega, the first and the last" (Rev. i. 11). \Yhich an- 
swereth to that solemn call and proclamation in the prophet, "Hearkeli 
unto me, 0 Jacob, and Israel my called'
 (Is. xlviii. 12). He cOlllforteth 
St. John with the majesty of thi::; title, "Fear not, I am the first and the 
last." \\l1Ích words were s}Joken by one" like unto the Son of nlan,'" 
by hinl " that liveth, and was dead, and is alive for evermore" (Rev. i. 
17, 13, 18); that is, undoubtedly, by Christ. He upholdeth the church 
of Smyrna in her tribulation, by virtue of the SaIne description: 
"These things saith the first and the last, which was dead, and is 
alive" (Ibid. ii. 8). He ascertaineth his con1Íng unto judgment with 
the same assertion, "I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end, the first and thp last." And in all these places this title is 
attributed unto Christ absolutely and universally, without any kind of 
restriction or lilnitation, without any assignation of any particular 
in respect of wlùch he is the first or last; in the same latitude and 
eminence of expression in which it is or can be attributed to the 
supreme God. There is yet another Scripture in which the same de- 
scription may seem of a more dubious interpretation: "I am Alpha 
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and Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, which is, 
and which was, and which is to come" the Aln1Íghty:
 For being it is 
"the Lord" who so calls himself, ",hich title belongeth to the Father and 
the Son" it may be doubted whether it be spoken by the Father or the 
Son; but whether it be understood of the one or of the other, it will 
sufficient1y Inake good what we int('nd to prove. For if they be under- 
stood of Christ, as the precedent antI the following words ÏInply, then 
is he certainly that Lord, \\ hich i." and which was, and which is to 
come, the Almighty; that is, the SUprel1le eternal God, of the same 
Divine essence with the Father, who was before described by "him 
which is, and which was, and which is to come," to whom the six- 
winged beastg continually cry, " IIoly, holy, holy, Lord God Ahnighty, 
which \Vas, and is, and is to C01ue II (Rev. iv. 8); as the 'fmniliar expli- 
cation of that name which God revealed to l\Ioses (Exod. iii. 14). If 
they belong unto the supren1e God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
then did he so describe himself unto St. John, and e
press his supreme 
Deity, that by those words, "I am l\lpha and Onlega, the beginning 
and the ending," he Inight be known to be the one Almighty and eter- 
nal God: and consequently, whosoever should assume that title, must 
attribute as much unto hÎ1nself. \Vherefore being Christ hath so inl- 
mediately, and with so great solelnnity and frequency, taken the same 
style upon him by which the Father did express his Godhead, it follow- 
eth, tJlat he hath declared hinlself to be the supreme, ahllighty, and 
eternal God. And being thus the Alpha and the first, he was before 
any time assignable, and consequently before he was conceived of the 
Virgin; and the being which then he had was the Divine essence, by 
which he was truly and properly the Almighty and Eternal God. 
Fourthly. He whose glory Isaiah saw in the year that king Uzzial1 
died, had a being before Christ was begottcll of the Virgin, and that 
being was the Divine essence, by which he wa
 naturally and essentially 
God. For he is eXI)ressly called the Lord; "Holy, holy, holy, the Lord 
of Hosts, whose glory filleth the wholc earth" (Is. vi. 1, 3); which titles 
can belong to none beside the one 
md only God. But Christ was he 
whose glory Isaiah saw, as St. John doth testify, saying, "These 
things said Esaias, ",hen he 
aw his glory, and spake of him'" (John 
xii. 41): and he whose glory he saw, and of wh01n ]Ie s}Jake, was 
certainly Christ; for of hin1 the apostle trcateth in that place, and 
of none but hin1. c. These things spakt:' Jesus, and departed. But 
though he" (that is, Jesus) "had done so many miracles before them, 
yet they believed not on him," that is, Christ, who wrought those 
miracles. The reason why they believed not on him was, "That the 
saying of Esaias the proI)het n1ight be fulfilled, which he spake, Lord, 
who hath believed our report?" And as they did not, so they could not 
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helieve In Christ, because that Esaias said again, "He hath blinded 
their eyes, and hardene(l their hearts, that they should not see with 
their eyes, nor understand with their hearts, and be converted, and I 
should heal theln" (John Àii. 38, &c.). For those who Go(l foresaw, an(l 
the prophet foretold should not believe, could not do it without contradict- 
ing the prescience of the one, and the predictions of the other. But 
the Jews refusing to assent unto the doctrine of our Saviour, were those 
of whom the prophet spake: ., For these things said Esaias when he 
saw his glory, and spake of hi1n.'. N ow if the glory which Isaiah saw 
were the glory of Christ, and he of whon1 Isaiah in that chapter spake 
were Christ himself, then must those blinded eyes and hardened hearts 
belong unto these Jews, and then their infidelity was so long since 
foretold. Thus doth the fixing of that prophecy upon that people, 
which saw our Saviour.s Iniracles, depend upon Isaiah.s vision, and the 
appropriation of it unto Christ. 'Vherefore St. John infallibly hath 
taught us, that the prophet saw the glory of Christ; and the prophet 
hath as undoubtedly assured us, that he whose glory then he saw was 
the one omnipotent and eternal God; and consequently both together 
have sealed this truth, that Christ did then subsist in that glorious 
majesty of the eternal Godhead. 
Lastly. He who, being man, is frequently in the Scriptures called 
God, and that in such nlanner, as by that name no other can be under- 
stood but the one only and eternal God, he had an existence before he 
was made man, and the being which then he had was no other than the 
Divine essence; because all novity is repugnant to the Deity, nor can 
any be that one God, who was not so fron1 all eternity. But Jesus Christ, 
being in the nature of man, is frequently in the sacred Scriptures calle(l 
God; and that name is attributed unto him in such a n1anner, as by it 
no other can be understood but the one Aln1Ïghty and eternal God. 
\Vhich may be thus demonstrated. It hath been already proved, 
and we all agree in this, that there can be but one Divine essence, and 
so but one suprelne God. \Vherefore were it not said in the Scriptures, 
there are "many gods;" did not he hin1self, who is supreme, call others 
so; we durst not give that name to any other but to him alone, nor could 
we think any caIled God to be any other but that one. It had been 
then enough to have aIleged that Christ is God, to prove his supreme 
and eternal Deity: whereas, now we are ans\\iered, that there are gods 
many, and therefore it followeth not from that nan1e that he is the one 
eten1al God. But if Christ be none of those many goùs, and yet 
be God, then can he be no other but that one. And that he is not to 
he numbered with them, is certain, because he is clearly distinguishe(l 
from them, and opposed to them. ".,. e read in the Psalmist, " I have 
said ye are gods, and all of you are children of "the lllost High" (Ps. 
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lxxxii. 6). But we must not reckon Christ an10ng those gods, we must 
not number the only-begotten Son alllong those children. For" they 
knew hot, neither would they understand, they walked on in darkness:" 
and whosoever were gods only as they were, either did, or might do so. 
\Vhereas Christ, "in whom alone dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead, 
bodily" (CoI. ii. 9), is not only Jistinguished from, but oPI>osed to, 
such god
 as those, by his disciple's saying, "Now we are sure that 
thou know est all things'. (John xvi. 30); hy himself proclaiming, " I 
am the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness" (Ibid. viii. 12). St. Paul hath told us "there be gods many, and 
lords many:" but \\ ithal hath taught us, that "to us there is but 
one God, the Father, and one Lord, Jesus ChrisC- (1 Cor. viii. 6). 
In which words, as the Father is opposed as much unto the" many lords" 
as "many gods," so is the Son as Inuch unto the" many gods'. as "Inany 
lords ;., tbe Father being as much Lord as God, and the Son as much 
God as Lord. 'Y'llCrefore, being we find in Scripture frequent 1nention 
of one God, and, beside that one, an intimation of ll1any gods, and 
\\ hosoever is called God Inust either be that one, or one of those many; 
being we finù our blessed 
aviour to be wholly opposed to the many 
gods, and consequently to be none of them, and yet we re
d him often 
styled God: it followeth, that that name is attributed to him in such 
a manner, as hy it no other can be understood but the one Aln1Ìghty and 
eternal God. 
Again, those who deny our Saviour to be the same God with the 
Father, have invented rules to be the touchstone of the eternal powcr 
and Godhead. First, where the name of God is taken absolutely, as the 
suhject of any proposition, it always signifietll the snpren1e }Jower anfl 
majest}, excluding all others frOl11 that Deity. Secondly, where tllC 
saIne name is any way used with '1n article by way of excellency, it like- 
wise signifieth the same supreme Godhead, as admitting others to a COlTI- 
munion of Deity, but excluding them from the Supremacy. Upon these 
two rules they have raised unto thcmselves this observation, that when- 
soever the nalnc of God absolutely taken is placed a
 the subject of any 
}Jroposition, it is not to be understood of Christ; an(1 wheresoever 
the same name is spoken of our Saviour, by way of predicate, it never 
hath an article denoting exceIlency annexed to it; and consequently 
leaves him in the nUll1ber of those gods who are excluded from the 
majesty of tll{
 eternal Deity. 
Now though there can be no kind of certainty in any such observa- 
tions of the articles, because the Greeks promiscuously often use the1TI 
or omit them, without any reason of their usurpation or onussion, 
(whereof examples are innumerable,) though, if those rules were 
granted, yet would not their conclusion follow, because the supreme 
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God is often named (as they confess) without an article, and therefore 
the same name [luay signify the same God when spoken of Christ, 
as well as when of the Father, so far as can concern the o111ission of the 
article: yet, to complete my demonstration, I shall shew, first" that 
the name of God taken subjectively is to be understood of Christ; 
secondly, that the same name \vith the article affixed, is attributed tmto 
him; thirdly, that if it were not so, yet where the article is wanting, 
there is that added to the predicate which hath as great a virtue to 
signify that excellency as the article could have. 
St. Paul, unfolding tbe mystery of godliness, hath delivered SL"C 
propusitions together, and the subject of all and each of them is God. 
"'Yithout controversy great is the mystery of godliness: God \Vas 
Inanifested in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached 
unto the Gentiles, believed on in the \Vorld, received up into glory'. 
(1 TÍln. iii. 16). And this Goel, which is the subject of all these 
propositions, must be understood of Christ, because of hiln each one 
is true, and all are so of none but him. He was the ,V ord which 
was God, and was 111ade flesh, and consequently "God luanifeste(l 
in the flesh:' Upon hin1 the Spirit descended at his baptism, aud 
after his ascension was poured upon his apostles, ratifying his com- 
mission, and confinning the doctrine which they rece,ived from him: 
wherefore he was "God justified in the Spirit.'. His nativity the 
angels celebrated; in the discharge of his office they ministered unto 
him; at his resurrection and ascension they were present, ahvays 
ready to confess and adore him: he was therefore "God seen of 
angels." The apostles preached unto all nations, and he whOln they 
preached was Jesus Christ. The Father "separated St. Paul frOln his 
mother.s womb, and called him by his grace, to reveal his Son lUltO 
him, that he luight IJreach hin1 mnong the heathen :" therefore he 
was" God preached unto the Gentiles." John the Baptist spake unto 
the people, that they should believe on hÌ1n which should COlne after 
him, that is, on Christ Jesus. " 'Ve have believed in Jesus Christ", 
saith St. Paul, who so taught the gaoler trembling at his feet, "Believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved:" he therefore was 
"God believed on in the world." \Yhen he had been forty days on 
earth after his resurrection, he was taken visibly up into heaven, and sat 
down at the fight hand of the Father: wherefore he was" God received 
up into glory.'. _\nd thus all these six propositions, according to the 
plain and fmuiliar language of the Scriptures, are infallibly true of 
Christ, and so of God, as he is taken by St. John, when he speaks those 
\\ or(15, "the 'V ord was God." But all these cannot be understood 
of any other, which either is, or is called, God. For though we grant 
the Divine perfections and attributes to be the saIne with the Divine 
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essence, yet arc they never in the Scriptures called God; nor can any 
of theIn, with the least shcw of probability, be pretended as the subject 
of these propositions, or afford any tolerable interpretation. 'Vhen 
they tell us 1 that God, that is, the will of God, was nlanifested in the 
:flesh, that is, was revealed by frail and mortal 111Cn, and received up 
in glory, that is, was received gloriously on earth, they teach us a 
language which the Scriptures know not, and the IIoly Ghost never 
used. And as no attribute, so no person but the Son can be here under- 
stood under the name of God: not the Holy Ghost, for he is distin- 
guished from him as being justified by the Spirit; not the Father, who 
was not Inanifested in the flesh, nor received up in frlory. It remaineth 
therefore that, whereas the Son is the only person to WhOl11 all these 
clearly and undoubtedly belong, which are here jointly attributed unto 
God, as sure as the IS' an1e of God is express sed universally in the copies 
of the original language, so thus absolutely and subjectively taken must 
it be understood of Christ. 
Again, St. Paul speaketh thus to the elders of the Church of Ephe- 
sus: "Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock over the which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood'. (Acts xx. 28). In these 
words this doctrinal proposition is clearly contained, God hath purchased 
the Church with his own blood. For there is no other word either in or 
near the text which can by any graounatical construction be joined with 
the verb, except the Holy Ghost, to whom the predicate is repugnant, 
both in respect of the act, or our redenlption, and of the means, the 
blood. If then the Holy Ghost hath not purchased the Church; if he 
11ath not blood to shed for our redemption, and "without bloodshed 
there is no remission;'. if there be no other word to which, according 
to the literal construction, the act of purchasing can be applied; if the 
Natne of God, 1110st frequently joined to his Church, be immediately and 
properly applicable, by all rules of synta
, to the verb which followeth 
it; then is it of necessity to be received as the subject of this propo- 
sition, then is this to be embraced as infallible Scripture truth-God 
hath purchased the Church with his own blood. But this God may 
and Blust be unðerstood of Christ: it may, because he hath; it must, 
because no other person which is called God hath so purchased the 
Church. " 'Ve were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver 
and gold, but with the precious blood of Christ" (1 Pet. i. IS). 'Vith 
this price were we bought; and therefore it n1ay well be said, that 
Christ our God hath purchased us with his own blood. But 110 other 
person which is, or is called, God, can be said so to have purchased 
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us, because It IS an act belonging IJroperly to the Inediatorship; and 
"there is but one mediator between God and men," and the Churcb 
is "sanctified through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once 
for all" (II eh. 
. 10). Kor can the expression of this act, peculiar to 
tlu..' Son, be attributed to the Father, because this blood signifieth death; 
and though the Father be omnipotent, and can do all things, yet he 
cannot die. And though it Inight be said that he purchased us, because 
he gave his Son to bC' a ran
om for us, yet it cannot be said that he did 
it '"' hy his own blood;" for then it would follow that he gave not his Son, 
or that the Son anù the Father were the same person. Besides, it is very 
obsen"able, that this particular phrase of " his own blood" is in the Scrip- 
ture Imt by way of opposition to the blood of another: and howsoever 
\\íC may attribute the acts of the Son unto the Father, because sent by him, 
yet we canllot but acknowledge that the blood and death was of another 
than the Father. "Not by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own 
blood he entered in once into the holy place." And whereas "the high- 
priest entered every year with the blood of others, Christ appeared once 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself" (Heb. ix. 12, &c.) He then 
whieh purchased us wrought it by his own blood, as an high-priest op- 
posed to the Aaronical, who Inade atonelnent by the blood of others. 
But the Father taketh no priestly office, neither could he be opposed 
to the legal priest, as not dying himself, but giving another. \Vhere- 
fore, wheresoever the Father and the Son are described together, as 
working the salvation of man, the blood by which it is wrought is 
attributed to the Son, not to the Father: as when St. Paul speaketh 
of the "redemption that is in Jesus Christ, whonl God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his righte- 
ousness" (Rom. iii. 2j); "his:' that is, "his own righteousness;' hath 
reference to God the Father, but" his," that is, "his own blood," 
lllust be referred to Christ the Son. ''fhen he glorifieth the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, attributing unto him, that he hath 
bles
ed, elected, predestinated, adopted" accepted us, maùe known unto 
us the Inystery of his will, and gathered us together in one; in the 
n1Ïdst uf this acknowledgnlent he brings in "the belo\-ed, in wlimn 
we have redenlption through his blood" (Eph. i. 6, 7), as that which 
cannot be attributed to the Father. Christ hath blessed us; and the 
apustle saith the Father hath blessed us: which is true, because U he 
sent his Son to bless us" (Acts iii. 26). Christ hath luade known 
unto us the will of his Father; and the apostle saith, the Father" hath 
made known unto us the mystery of his will;" because he sent his Son 
to reveal it. Christ hath delivered us; and the Father is said to "de- 
liver us fronl the power of darkness :" not that we are twice delivered, 
but because the Father delivereth us by llÎs Son. And thus these general 
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acts are familiarly attributcd to them both; but still a difference must be 
obscr\cd and acknowledged in the means or manner of thc performance 
of these acts. For though it is true that the Father and the Son re- 
vealed to us the will of God, yet it is not true that the Father revealed 
it by hÏ111self to us; but that the Son did so, it is. They both deliver 
us fronl sin and death; but tl
e Son "gave himself for our sins, that 
he might deliver us" (Gal. i. 4). The Father is not, cannot be, said 
to have given hilnself, but his Son: and thercfore the apostle giveth 
thanks unto the Father, "who hath delivered us froln the power of dark- 
ness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son, in whonl 
\\ e have redemption through his blood'. (CoI. i. 13, 14). Now this blood 
is not only the blood of the new covenant, anlt consequently of the 

I.ediator; but the nature of this covenant is such, that it is also a 
testamcnt, and therefore the blood must be the blood of the Testator; 
"for where a testanlent is, there Illust also of necessity be the death 
of the testator" (Heb. ix. 16). But the Testator which died is not, 
cannot be, the Father, but the Son; and consequently, the blood is the 
blood of the Son, not of the Father. It remaineth therefore that God, 
who purchased the Church with his own blood, is not the Father of our 
Lortl Jesus Christ, or any othcr which is called God, but only Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, and God. And thus I have l>roved the first of 
the three assertions, that the Name of God absolutely taken and placed 
subjectively, is sometimes to be understood of Christ. 
The second, That the nmne of God invested by way of excellency 
with an article is attributed in the Scriptures unto Christ, nlay be thus 
made good. He which is called Emmanuel is nallled God by way of 
excellency: for that name, saith 
t. l\Iatthew, " being interpreted, is, God 
\Vith us. (l\fatt. i. 23), and in that interpretation the Greek article is 
})refixed. But Christ is called Emmanuel, "that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the })rophet, sa)ing, Behold, a 
virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall 
call his nalne Emmanuel" (Ibid. 22, 23). Therefore he is that" God 
with us," which is expressed by way of e
cellency, and distinguished 
from all other WllO are any way honoured with that name. For it is 
a vain ilnagination to think that Christ is calle(l Emmanuel, but that 
he is not what he is called; as "1\foses built an altar, and calle(1 
the name of it Jehovah JS"issi," and Gideon another "called Jehovah 
Shalolll;" and yet neither altar was Jehovah; as Jerusalem was called 
"The Lord our righteousness," and yet that city was not the Lord. 
Because these t\\ 0 notions, which are conjoined in the name Em- 
manuel, are severally true of Christ. First, he is Em7nantl, that is, 
"with us," for he hath" dwelt among us ;" and when lie parted from 
the earth, he said to his disciples, "I am with you alway, even to the 
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end of the world" (Matt. xxviii. 20). Secondly, he is El, and that 
name was given him, as the same prophet testifieth: "For unto us a 
Cllild is banI, unto us a Son is given; and his nallle shall be called 
\Vonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God." He then who is both pro- 
}Jerly called El, that is, "God," and is also really E'I1l'Jnallu, that is, "with 
us;. he must infallibly be that Emmanuel who is " God with us." Indeed, 
if the name Emn1al1uel were to be interpreted by way of a proposition, 
"God is with us," as the U Lord our righteousness;. and "the Lord is 
there," lnust be understood where they are the names of Jerusalem; then 
should it have been the nan1e not of Christ, but of his Church; and if we 
under the Gospel had been called so, it could bave received no other inter- 
pretation in reference to us. But being it is not ours, but our Saviour's 
name, it bears no kind of similitude with those objected appellations
 
and is as properly and directly to be attributed to the Messias as the 
nan1e of J eSU8. \Vherefore it remaineth that Christ be acknowledged 
God with us, according to the evangelical interpretation, with an ex-. 
pression of that excellency which belongeth to the Supreme Deity. 
Again, he to whom St. Thomas said, "lVry Lord and my God" 
(John xx. 28), or rather, "The Lord of ]11e and the God of me," he 
is that God before whose name the Greek article is prefixed, which 
they require, by way of excellency. But St. Thomas spake these words 
to Christ. For" Jesus spake unto Thomas, and Thomas answered and 
said unto him, IHy Lord and my God." And in these words he made 
confession of his faith: for our Saviour replied, "Thomas, because 
thou hast seen TIle, thou hast believed." And let him be the Lord of 
me, and the God of me, who was the Lord and the God of an apostle. 
N or have we only their required testimony of Christ's supreme Di- 
vinity, but also an addition of verity asserting that supremacy. For he 
is not only termed" the God," but, for a farther certainty, "the true 
God;" and the same apostle who said the \Vord was God, lest any cavil 
should arise by any Olnission of an article, though so frequently neglect- 
ed by all, even the most accurate authors, hath also assured us that he 
is the true God. For" we know," saith he," that the Son of God is 
come, and hath given us an understanding that we may know him that 
is true; and we are in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. 
This is the true God, and eternal life" (1 John v. 20). As, therefore, 
we read in the Acts of the "\V ord which God sent unto the children 
of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ; he is Lord of all ;'. where 
it is acknowledged that the Lord of all is by the pronoun he joined unto 
Jesus Christ, the immediate, not unto God, the remote antecedent; 
so, likewise, here "the true God" is to be refeITed unto Christ, who 
stands next unto it, not unto the Father, spoken of indeed in the text, 
but at a distance. There is no reason alleged why these last words 
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should not be referred to the Son of God, but only this, that in gran1- 
matical coustnwtion they lnay be ascribed to the Father. As, when 
" another king arose which knew not Joseph, the same dealt subtilly 
with our kindred;" "the salne'" refcrreth us not to J o
eph, but to the 
king of Egypt. \\Yhereas, if nothing else can be objected but a })ossi- 
bility in respect of the gralunlatical construction, we lnay as well say 
that Joseph dealt subtilly with his kindred as the king of Egypt; for 
whatsoever the incongruity be in history, it Inakes no bolecisnl in the 
synta..'\.. \Vhercfore being Jesus Christ is the inlmediate antecedent tu 
which the relative may properly be referred; being the Son of God 
is he of WhOTIl the apustle chiefl y 
pcaketh; being this is rendered as a 
reason why "we arc ill }1Ïnl that is true," by being "in his Son," 
to \\ it, because that Son "i
 the true GOd;1I being, in the language 
of 81. J olm, the constant title of our Saviour is "eternal life ;'. being 
all these reasons may be dra\\ n out of the text itself, why the title 
of the true God should be attributed to the Son, and nu one reason 
. 
can be raised frOlll thence why it should be referred to tlw Father: I 
can conclude no less, than that our Saviour is u the true God," so styled 
in the Scriptures by way of enunency, with an article prefixed, as the 
first Christian \\Titers which iInmediatcly followed the apostles did both 
speak and write. 
But. thirdly, "ere there nu such varticular place in which the articll. 
were e
pressed, yet shall we find such adjuncts fixe(1 to the nalne of God 
when attributed unto Christ, as will prove equivalent to an article, or 
whatsoc-yer 11m)" express the supreme Inajesty. As when St. Paul doth 
Inagnify the Jews, " out of whonl, as concerning the flesh, Christ canle, 
who is over all, God blessed for ever, Amen" (Rom. bo... 5). First, it is 
èvi(lent that Christ is called God, eYen he who CaIne of the J en's, though 
not a
 he CaIne of theIn, that is, according to the flesh, which is here 
distinguished fronl his Godhead. Secondly, he is so called God, as not 
to be any of the Inany gods, but the one suprelne, or most high God; 
for he "is God over all." Thirdly, he hath also added the title of 
" blessed," \\ hich of itself elsewhere signifieth the suprenle God, and wa:, 
always used by the Jews to express that one God of Israel. \Vhercfore 
it cannot be conceived St. Paul should \\ rite unto the 
hristians, n10st 
of which then were converted Jews or proselytes, and give unto our 
Saviour not only the nmnc of God, but also add that title which they 
always gave unto the one God of Israel, and to none but hinl; except 
he did intend they should believe hinl to be the same God whom thpy 
always in that Inanuer and under that notion had adored. As, therefore, 
the apostle speaketh of " the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which is blessed for evermore" (2 Cor. xi. 31), of the Creator, "who is 
blessed for ev{'r, Amen;" and thereby doth signify the sU}Jreme Deit), 
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which was so glorified by the Israclite3; and doth also testify that we 
worsl1ip the same God under the gosVcl which they did under the law: 
so doth he speak of Christ in as sublime a style, "who is over all, God 
blessed for ever, Amen;" and thereby doth testify the equality. or 
rather identity, of his Deity. If we consider the scope of the apostle, 
which is to magnify the Israelites by the enun1eration of such privileges 
as belonged peculiarly to that chosen nation (the nlost eminent of which 
was contained in tlH
 genealogy of our Saviour), we shall find their 
glory did not consist in this, that Christ at first was born of them a Ilian, 
and afterwards made a God; for what great honour could accrue 
to them by the nativity of a man, whose Godhead is rcfelTed not to his 
birth, but to his death? whereas this is truly honourable, and the pecu- 
liar glory of that nation, that the most I-ligh God hlessed for ever should 
" take on him the seed of Abraham," and come out of the" Israelites 
as concerning the flesh." Thus, every way it doth appear the apostle 
spake of Christ as of the one eternal God. 
He, then, who was the 'V onl which in the beginning was with God, 
and was God; he whose glory Isaiah saw as the glory of the God of 
Israel; he who is styled _ \lpha and Onlega without any restriction or 
limitation; he who was truly subsisting in the form of God, and equal 
with him, before he was in the nature of man; he who being 111an is 
frequently called God, and that in all those ways by which the suprclllc 
Deity is expressed; he had a being before Christ was conceived by the 
Yirgin ::\Iary, and the being which he had was the one eternal and indi- 
visible Divinc essence, by which he always was truly, really, and l)ro- 
perly God. But all thcse are certainly true of hinl in Wh0111 we belie,'c, 
Jesus Christ, as hath been proved by clear testinlonies of the sacred 
scriptures. Therefore the being which Christ had before he was con- 
ceived of the Virgin \\ as not any created, but the Divine essence; nor 
was he any creature, but the true eternal God. 
Exposition of the Creed. Article II. 
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TlIOS:E dangcrs to the religion, as well as to the liberties, 
of the nation, ,vhich were apprehended during the latter part 
of the reign of Charles the Second, (hinlsclf, in secret, a Ineln- 
bcr of the popish cOlnnlunion,) became manifest after the ac- 
cession of his brother, James the Second, a bigot ted, and now 
a declared, papist. 
In this crisis, whcn the designs of the court became cer- 
tain, the clergy ,vere found fully equal to the duty devolved 
upon theIn, of defending, with the ,veapons of reason and 
eloquence, the great bulwarks of the nation,-its altars and 
its cOllstitutional freedonl. In 
pite of various applications 
fronl the sovereign to the bishops, to prohibit preac11ing 
on controverted points, the pulpits, especially in London, 
resounded with zealous and powerful vindications of t11e doc- 
trines of the Reformation. The press, in the mean tin1C', 
,vas no less effectually engaged by the 1110re learned of the 
clcrical body in the sallIe cause. Little of what was abso- 
lutely new could be brought forward in this exhausted con- 
troversy, on which nearly every divine of note, from the 
time of Henry the Eighth, had en1ployed his pen; but, at 
least, the old arguments were reproduced in a forin adapted 
to the circulllstances of the time, ,vith adn1irable skill and 
conSUlllmate erudition. 
Iultitudes of pamphlets, suited to a 
quick and extensive circulation, were rapidly thrown off, at 
every new nlovement of the court, or of its partizans, the 
popish priesthood, towards the introduction of a foreign spiri- 
tual don1ination and arbitrary power. Hardly a distinguished 
nanle in the annals of the Church of England in that age, 
js absent from the list of Protestant champions, or fails to 
derive froin SaIne adlnirable exertions in that cause a portion 
of its renown. All differences of opinion among conformists 
(for the dissenters held themselves alool) were, for a till1e, 
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forgotten in the Ï1nminent peril of the comnlon faith: the 
prudent high-churchman and the bold latitudinarian were 
animated with an equal ardour; and, in this great national 
quarrel, 8u('h 111Cn as San croft, afterwards the head of the 
nonjurors, and Johnson, chaplain to Lord 'ViUiam Russell, 
a violent Inan, of directly opposite views, fought cordially 
side by side 1. 
An irreconcilable brcach was now Inade between James 
and the clergy, the 1110St loyal body of all his subjects. \Vith 
a view to punish and coerce that body, the King, in April 
16S6, issued the celebrated conlmission of Ecclesiastical En- 
quiry. This conl111ission, illegally constituted, and armed 
,vith power to enforce the royal wishes, began its operations 
by the suspension of COlnpton, bishop of London, a prelate 
of a dignified and courageous character, for refusing to be.- 
come the instrument of vengeance against his own clergy. 
The attack was next directed against the universities, the 
nurseries of enlightened attachnlent to the true principles of 
the constitution in Church and State; and England owes 
the first steps towards "the Revolution" which settled those 
principles upon a broad, distinct, and recognised basis, to the 
spirited and patriotic conduct of the possessors of those noble 
seats of learning, in refusing to allow the sovereign, by the 
exercise of his assumed prerogative in a "dispensing power,'" 
to invade their ancient rights and violate their statutes. The 
contest between the commissioners and the societ y of l\Ia cr - 
b 
dalen College, Oxford, is famous in the history of this king')s 


1 A considerable, and probably the 
most valuable part of the treatises al- 
luded to in the text, was collected and 
republishell early in the last century, by 
Bishop {iibson, in three volumes in folio, 
with the appro}Jriate title of A Preser- 
'l.atire against Popery. To this colIec- 
tion (a monument of zeal and ability, 
and an inexhaustible mine of fact and 
argument,) the following appear as the 
chief contributors: .Allix, Burnet, Cla- 
gett, }'owler, Lloyd, Patrick, Sherlock, 

harp. Stillingfleet. Tenison, Tillotson, 
'Vale, \\"hitby. The first and s.econd 
volumes relate chiefly to doctrines; the 
design of the third i
, to prove from 
facts that the errors charged against the 


Papists are really held and maintained 
by them. The following is the order of 
the subjects :- 
Vol. 1. l
nglish Reformation-Papal 
Supren
acy-Catholic Church-Rule 
of l;'alth. 
Y 01. II. "r or:ship-Sacraments-.i\Ie- 
thods for pardon of sin. 
Vol. III. Church of Rome in general 
truly represented by Protestants- 
Creed of Pius IV-General COl'illcils 
_ "T orship of the Virgin 1\1 ary-Prac.. 
tices of Homish JIissionaries. 
To the second are appended four, and 
to the third volume two, general Dis- 
courses against Popery, by Lloyd, Sher... 
lock, StiUingfleet, &.c. 
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reign. 'j'he college was forced to sulnnit to the expulsion of 
the 1l1ajority of its fellows, and to have two heads succes- 
sively placed over it, of whon1 one was a papist, and both 
creatures of the court. But the encroachlnents of arbitrary 
}10\\'er, in a free and generous nation, are ultimately fatal t
 
itself alone: at every advancing step in the contest, the people 
becanle more alienated and 1110re offended. 
The fh:eù resolve of the nation, however, stimulated by 
the patriotic clergy, to find a remedy for those evils which 
l11cnaced the existence of their religion and liberties, dates 
froin the reissue, Ìu _\pril 1688, of the celebrated DecZu1.ation I 
f01 0 Liberty o.f COnð( il'/lee. 'rhe objects of this insidiou
 pro- 
claillation,- -which at once swept away with a strong hand 
all the existing laws against the ROlnan Catholics and other 
sectaries, and abolished all oaths aud tests required before 
adn1Íssion to offices of trust,-were, in reality, to degrade 
the clergy, to give security and finally predominance to the 
popish faction, and to hind the Nonconformists to the views 
of the J\:ing. In order the Inore eif"cctually to secure the first 
of thes0 objects, the clergy were ordered to perfonn the suicidal 
office of publishing the Declaration in every parish-church 
throughout the counti'y. "rhus to be ITIade parties in a step 
so contrary to their religious principles, as well as hostile to 
the existing laws of their country, they fclt to be intolerable. 
The clergy of London, followed, with but few exceptions, by 
their brethren generally, resolved not to comply. l."he blalTIc 
cf this detenl1ination was readily taken upon thelnselvcs by 
such of the bishops as were then present in the nletropolis; 
,vho, ,,-ith Sancroft at their head, accordingly agreed in a 
petition to the }{ing, signifying their reluctance to publish 
the Declaration, but profcssing, at the smne tilDe, a readincss 
to conle to sonle agreClTICnt with the :Nonconformists. '.rhc 
presentation of this dOCUlllent to his majesty, at 'VhitehaIJ, 
the angry relnonstrance of J anles, and the linn denIcanollr 
of the prelates,-the ill-advised prosecution, and committal 
to the Tower, of those venerated fathers,-their trial in 
'Vestminster HaIl,-and their acquittal amid the tUlllUltuou
 
joy of the country, and the acclanlations of the army, in pre- 
sence of the alarn1ed 1110narch,-are anlong the 1110st popular 
nnd cherished passages in our history. By such conduct on 
the part of their spiritual guides, the people's veneration for 
then! was raised to an enthusiastic pitch; and cvcn the rc- 
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sentments and asperities of the dissenters, who llad at first 
heen deluded by the specious offer of liberty of conscience, 
were observed to be so far softened, that Sancroft, in some 
admonitory articles, addressed to his brethren, recomnlCnded 
the Inost friendly advances; and, in conjunction with Patrick 
and other popular and ell1Ïnent divines, -revived once nlore 
the abortive schenle of a conlprehension. 
.A,s the inlpending crisis drew near, J alnes, convinced at 
length from what quarter the Inost effective resi
tance to his \.io- 
lent measures would proceed, began, as the first and lTIOst essen- 
tial step towards retrieving his errors, to endeavour once more 
to conciliate the Protestant dergy. He renlo,'ed the sl1spen- 
.,ion froln the bishop of I-Aondon,-publishcd a declaration that it 
was his intention to preser,'e inviolate the Church of England,- 
dissolved the Ecclesiastical Coul111ission,-restored the privileges 
of the corporations, particularly those of l\Iagdalen College,- 
and condescended, in his distress, to ask the advice of those 
venerable individuals wholll he had lately imprisoned. '".rhey 
were, however, no longer to be deceived: for when, on the Prince 
of Orange's intended invasion becoming evident, he sought for 

upport frolll the sanle injured parties, requesting such of the 
prelates as could be assell1bled, to sign a public statenlent of 
their abhorrence of that design, they refused the expression 
of any sentiments contrary to those of their fellow peers and 
the majority of their countrymen. The crisis, nevertheless, 
one of great and painful difficulty for all loyal subjects, was 
peculiarly difficult for the members of that sacred profession 
\vhich had suffered so 1TIuch with and for the unfortunate fanlily 
of Stuart. A considerable nUll)bel' of clergynlcn, led by the 
conscientious Sancroft, unable, or unwilling, to separate their 
fealty to the sovereign's person fron1 the allegiance due to the 
suprenle authority he represented, refused the oaths to '\Vil- 
limn and l\Iary. Eight bishops, and about four hundred 
incunlbents, in obedience to a sense of duty certainly derived 
froln th0 teaching of the Church of England, as hitherto 
unifonnly delivered, subnlitted to deprivation. The enforce- 
ment of the oaths upon the clergy has justly been COndell)ned, 
as a nleasure no less impolitic than cruel; since it deprived 
the Church of the services of a highly conscientious portion of 
h.er Ininisters, while (the nonjuring bishops denying the autho- 
rIty of their 
ucccssors) it likewise entailed a schisnl such as 
only the providential course of succeeding évents prevented 
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froln endangering her existence. Fronl the pain of contenl- 
plating these accompaniUlents of a great and otherwif;e pros- 
perous national effort, the mind finds SOlne relief in the honour- 
able spectacle presented by that nunlcrous band of sufferers; 
the venerable Sancroft, in his peaceful and hU111ble retirelncnt 
at Frcsingfield, exhibits a pleasing instance of the triulnph of 
conscience inlparting the essentials of greatness to a Inind not 
naturally of renlarkable elevation. 
'The successful issue of the Revolution ,vas, of course, fol- 
lowed by a fresh revival of those endeavours, which had been so 
frequently made under less prolnising circumstances, to conl- 
prehend all protestant patties within the pale of the Church 
of England. That event, by its intrinsic principles, as ,veIl 
as by the personal inclinations of the }(ing and Queen, and of 
those churcluncn on whose advice they chiefly relied, had 
apparently provided every facility for the cOHlpletion of this 
long-desircd object. An attenlpt was, in the :first instance, 
Inade to pass a bill of cOluprehension through parliament, 
,vithout the concurrence of the convocation; this, however, 
,vas found ilnpracticable. .1\ cOl'lmittee, of tell bishops and 
twenty other divines, chiefly under the manageluent of Tillot- 
son and his friends, ,vas then appointed, to revise the liturgy 
and articles, and to aCCOHll110date the discipline of the esta- 
blishment, as far as should be found possible, to the wishes 
of those whom it was the design of the Ineasure to conciliate. 
The c01l1mission ,\'as opened October 3rd, 1689. Sevcral of 
the individuals named in it refused to countenance its proceed- 
ings by appearing at all; S0111e others withdrcw after tlJC first 
111eeting, on perceiving that the concessions proposed to be 
)nade were of even a 1110re liberal extent than Baxter and his 
nonconforming brethren had asked, at the l{estoratiou. Soule 
notes (the production of Tillotson) which had been drawn 
up for that purpose, were noW' adopted without opposition, 
and expanded into a set of articles to be laid before the con- 
vocation. 
At the meeting of that asselnbly, in the following Inonth, 
the promoters of the design encountered a disappointment, of 
fatal 0111Cn, in failing to secure the election of Tillotson to the 
prolocutor's chair. The choice of the house fell on Dr. Jane, 
regius' professor of divinity at Oxford, a divine well known 
for his high-church principles, and one of those 11lembers of 
the c01l1mittee, who, after the first sitting, had ,vithdrawn. 
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The prolocutor, in the speech pronounced by l1im, according 
to cu
to\n, on his presentation to the president, the Bishop 
of London, "extolled the excellence of the Church of England, 
as established by law, aboyc all Christian connnunities, inti- 
matin cr that it wanted no amendment; and concluded with the 
ð 
application to it of the fatl10US sentence, 
'Tolllrnus leges An- 
{(liæ 'JJ21.lla1.i." And such were in reality the scntin1ents of the 
lower house, and of the great body Wh01l1 they represented. 
ThE'Y refused to join in the address to the }{ing prepared 
by the bishops, on the reasonable ground of its not drawing 
a sufficient distinction between the Church of England and 
other protestant ecclesiastical C01l1111unities. 'Vith difficulty 
the two 110uses agreed on an aluended address; when the 
prelates, and other friends of comprehension, perceiving that 
nothing farther could be effected, agreed to a prorogation; and 
shortly afterwards the convocation was dissolved with the parlia- 
ment. This dispute we may regard as the commencement 
of those 'violent differences, which led, a few years afterwards, 
to the suspension of the effective sittings of convocation. 
Posterity has ratified by its approyal this conclusive defeat 
of a scheille which, though apparently characterised by a conl- 
lllendable moderation and truly Christian objects, and though 
recon1mended by the distinguished piety, the pure intentions., 
and even the wisdom of SOllle aillong its supporters, lTIUst, we 
are now enabled to perceive, have failed to produce those 
happy consequences which were expected. In this view, it i
 
not iInprobable that some of those parties who, at the lllomellt, 
appeared lllost anxious for the llleasure, in a short time con- 
curred. The rlissenters thenlselves had reason to be satisfied 
with the boon of toleration. They could scarcely pretend to 
be urged by filial affection to seek the boson1 of the Church; 
they were now fully secure in the protection of the govern- 
ment and laws, and favoured by public sYlnpathy; while 
their ministers (l11any of whon1 were in the enjoyment of 
a liberal Inaintenance derived fron1 their congregations,) could 
scarcely expect their telnporal condition to be materiall\- 
iInproved by joining an establislullent whose previous 111en;- 
bel's would naturally regard every thing given to them a.... 
so Inuch abstracted from "the children's bread." Again, 
the government itself lllay not have been, in reality, very 
an
ious to merge so 1ll3.n)" of its zealous friends in a body, 
an essential change in the sentilnents of which they could not 
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reasonably cxpect from such an infusion; but which might, on 
the other hand, be e},.pected to leaven the ('oalescing ll1inority 
,vith its own pervading spirit. Lastly, excellent and able men 
as were sonle among the nonconforn1Ïsts, the Church hersclf has 
no reason to regret their exclusion. Better for her are exter- 
nal scparations than dissatisfactions and disunion within. rr"he 
adrnission, at once, beneath her wings, of all that wayward, alien, 
and lnultifarious hrood, would assuredly hayc Jisturbed her 
pcace, both by introducing fresh subjects of discontent, and by 
affording a more :-.erious and extensive pIca for the schis111 of 
the nonjurors; which, for sonIc considerable titne, wore a 
threatening aspect. 1\Iodern cvents have proved the utility, 
in our cuuntry, of dissent, as the proper channcl through 
,vhich the ll1ischiefs of irregular opinions and rcstless passions 
in religion are drawn aside from the vitals of the community. 
I t was necessary that scctarianis111 should be allowed to e-xhibit 
nIl its phases; that its arguments and prctexts should all be 
placed in their genuine light; that its strongholds, in the self- 
,,,,ill and perverseness of the l1lllnan Inind, should be reduced 
onc by one; that the wandering shcep should be gathered into 
the fold, not in a mass, but by degrcl's, and when the scnse of 
weariness and want should Inake thenl willing to seek its 

helter. 
IIitherto, it luust be confessed, the triu1l1ph of liberal 
principles, at the Revolution, has had an effect less favourable 
on religion and philosophy than on the social and political 
condition of our country and lnankinù. The new govenll11cnt, 
in order to establish a barrier against the influence of Jacobite 
and nonjuril1g principles, raised to prefern1ent lHen too 
clecidcdly the advocates of latitudinarianisnl; an ill-directed 
and self-applauding spirit of ir.qniry in religion carried others 
aside towards sceptical and Sorinian tenets; and the kindred 
realms of philosophical hcience, no longer occupied by those 
great and religious Ininds only which first extorted pos:.,ession 
of the}u fronl the adherents of the schools, were now exposed 
to a return, under other names and lnodified aspects, of those 
ancient systems of error which ultilnatcl y either exclude the 
Creator from, or identify him with, the universe, " the work 
of his hands." 
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ÛCCUPYIXG a prolninent place in the public regard, at 
the period which thesl
 sketches have now reached,-a period 
of security and repose, which terminated a long succe5sion 
of national struggles,-and fitted fOl' such a period equally 
hv his excellencies and his defects; this distinguished clergy- 
11;an was adopted, by the predonlÏnant party, as its idol. 
'rhe age of original genius and profounder learning was 
passing away; the age of taste, however inìperfect, as ,yet, 
in nlany respects, had succeedeù: hence the negative character 
of TilJotson's writings recolnnlcnded theln to his contem- 
poraries. The nation, after having been long wearied 
and disgusted with contention an10ng Protestants, for trivial 
observances or speculative dognlas, had beheld vice on the 
one hand and popery on the other, COlne in upon it like a 
flood: hence it hailed the elevation of a teacher, who con- 
sulted reason anù comnlon sense, and, with a degree of 
tolerance towards protestant differences hitherto rare, united 
inlplacable hostility to poper)", the COUlman foe. 111 Tillot- 
son the school of rational and 1110ral divines, which. had lately 

prung up, found a patron and ally; the court, after the 
expulsion of the Stuarts, cherished a partizan; the people 
respected a laborious and valu::tble instructor. 
J oux TILLOTSOX was the son of a clothier of repute, at 
Sowerby, in Y ol'1..shire, where he was born, in the year 1630. 
In 1647 he was sent to Cambridge, and adnlittcd a pensioner 
of Clare I-Iall, of which society he was chosen fellow in 1650. 
I-lis parents and first teachers were puritans, "of the better 
sort;" but an early acquaintance with the great work of Chil- 
lingworth effectually freed his own lnind fro III the coarser 
prejudices of that party. ï"hc adluirablc phalanx of divines, 
headed by )lore and Cudworth, were then flourishing in the 
university, and young 'fillotson had the good fortune to be 
adlnitted to their intimate acquaintance: in particular, he, 
at this time, contracted a lasting friendship with 'Vilkins. 
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On quitting Cambridge, Tillotson, still a nonconforlnist, 
became chaplain and private tutor in the family of Prideaux, 
Crolnwell'b attorney-general. The date of his adnlission to 
holy ordcrs is not known; but before the Restoration he had 
assisted 'Vilkins in his duties at St. Lawrence Jewry; and in 
1661 and 1662, was Dr. Racket's curate at Chcshunt. Ris 
first prefernlcnt was the rectory of Kedington, in Suffolk, the 
appointnlent to which he received in June] 66s. Guided In 
all things by 111odcration and practical good sense, and a ware 
that he possessed abilities for the pulpit ,vorth cu1th-ating, he 
deterlnined to fonn for hinlself a sinlpler style, nlore adapted, 
as he thought, to the Wctnts of the tillle, than that to which 
congregations had long been accustomed. At J\:edington, 
Ilowevcr, where he succeeded a violent nonconformist, hi:;; 
plain Inanner was not relished; he therefore willingly resigned 
that living for the preachership of Lincoln's Inn, to which he 
,vas elected in the following November; and being further 
chosen for the Tuesday lecture at St. Lawrence, where he 
had a large audience, including ll1any of the clergy and per- 
sons of enlinence, he no\\ laid the foundation of his popularity 
and future high estimation. 
Tillotson understood the public tendencies of his time. 
He saw that the lllost strenuous efforts of the clergy ,verc 
required to resist the two seenlingly opposite, but constantly 
connected, evils of popery and irreligion. The latter he first 
attacked through the press, ill his discourse preached about 
this tilne at St. l)aul's, and subsequently placed, in an enlarged 
fonn, at the head of his printed sermons, on The JJTisdom of 
being IleZigiou8: against the other he wrote his Rule oj. Faith, 
(published in 1666,) an able production, in answer to S'lt'l.e Foot- 
ing in Christianity, by .T. Serj 
ant. To the Rule of Faith a 
yaluable Appendix was added by Stillingfleet. This year he 
allied hilnself luorc intilnatcly with his friend 'Vilkins, lately 
raised to the bi:shopric of Chester, by Inarrying his daughter- 
in-Ia'\V, Elizabeth }<'rench, a niece of Crom,vell's. And now 
prefennent flowed in upon hÏ1n at an extravagant rate. In 
1669 he ,vas collated to the second prebendal stall at Canter- 
bury; Inade dean, two years later; and not long afterwards he 
held, in addition, a prebend and residentiaryship at St. Paul's. 
Fron1 this abuse of the systenl of pluralities he subsequently 
w'ithdrew the sanction of his example, by resigning the last of 
these offices; and he discouraged the practice in others. 
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In 1672 bishop lVilkins died suddenly, leaving, in a 
very itnperfect state, 
llnong his papers which he bequeathed 
to the care of Tillotson, the l\fS. of hi
 work on Natural 
Religion. The dean determined to cOlnpletc it, froin the 
n}aterials prepared by the author; and, three years later, it 
was published, with a preface from his pen. At a subsequent 
perioù, he likewise laid before the public a voluD1e of his 
deceased friend's sermons. The saIne confidence in Tillotson's 
friendship and judgment was shown by Barrow. In pursuance 
of the trust reposed in hinI as the literary executor of that 
great writer, he edited, and in 1680, published, his Treatise 
of tlte Pope's SuprC1nacy, to which he added the discourse 
On tltp Unity o.f tIle Clnt'J"clt. The laborious task of preparing 
the sermons of Barrow for publication occupied the leisure of 
three lliore years: they appeared in 1683. Tillotson was also 
one of the friends to whom Burnet referred the MS. of his 
History of tile Reformation, before committing it to the press; 
and, in 1684 and 5, he again performed, with conscientious 
sedulity, the friendly office of an editor, in the publication of 
two volunles of DiscOU1.ses by Dr. Hezekiah Burton. 

Ieantilne he availed himself with alacrity of such public 
opportunities as offered, to enter the lists against the ancient, 
restless, pov..-erful, and growing ad versary of the national re- 
ligion and liberties. On the 5th of November, 167s, he preach- 
ed before parlian1ent, upon the inconsistency of the cruel and 
revengeful spirit of popery with the profession of the gospel; 
and, in April 16so, delivered before the King at "Thitehall the 
discourse which is printed with the title of Tlte Protestant 
Religion vindicated from tlte Charge of Singula1"ity and 
l\T ore lty. In the interiln, he made a convert of the Earl, 
afterwards Duke, of Shrewsbury; who had been bred in the 
Ron1Ïsh communion. Burnet, in his funeral sermon, asserts 
that '
rillotson, by the strength of his reason and the clearness 
of l1is principles, brought over a greater nUlnber of serious 
person:; fronl their scruples to the communion of the Church, 
and fixed Inore in it, than any other divine of his tÏ1ne. 
The year 1683 is men10rable for the fate of Lord 
lillianl 
Russell. On the trial of that noblelnan, Dean TiHotson ap- 
peared as a witness to his personal character; and, with Bur- 
net, attended hinI during his inlprisonrrlent, to the time of his 
execution. The letter he wrote to his lordship, in which 
he asserts, that resistance to authority is forbidden by the 
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Christian faith, became famous, -after the part taken by him 
at the Revolution had stamped that òocunlcnt, as a ren)ark- 
nble IHonUluent of inconsistency between opinion and conduct. 
Of the unbroken and affectionate friendship which subsistcd 
betwecn the dean and Lord ItusselPs long-surviving widow, 
the interesting 11lclllorials are extant in thcir well-known cor- 
respondence. 
1-"he grcat controversy with Rome, maintained throughout 
this period by the Church of England, in a style which reflects 
the highest honour upon the learning, zeal, and public spirit 
of the clergy, was opened by the Discullrse against Transub- 
stantiation of 1-"illotson 'fhis treatise made its appearance 
shortly before the death of Charles; a second, by thp saIne 
author, against purgatory, immediately followed the accession 
of his brother. 
At length the titne arrived, when, by the landing of the 
l}rince of Orange, and the retirement of James, Illore than the 
anticipated fruit of their past exertions was 
njoyed by the 
anx.ious friends of the constitution in Church and State. It 
was evident to all men, that among those ll1embers of the 
ecclesiastical profession upon Wh0111 the favour of thp new 
govcrnn)ent would first be showered, was Dcan 1-"illotson. 
'rhe personal regard entertained for hilTI by the King and 
{Jllcen, but especially by thc Queen, appears to have risen 
originally fronl sotne service rendered thenl by the dean, on 
their passing through Canterbury, when returning into 1101- 
land, in the autll1nn of 1677, inllnediatc1y after their luarriage. 
,....\,ccordingly, ]{ing \Villian1 had no sooner taken possession of 

t. ,Jan1cs's, than (in J anllary 1688-9) Tillotson was conl- 
n1anded to preach before hitll; and before the close of the 
)110nth of A.pril following, he was Illude clerk of the closet to 
their nlajesties. 'rhc next ubvious step, his notllination to 
one of the vacant bishoprics, he appears to have sincerely and 
evcn e
ll'ncstly deprecated. In a letter on this subject to the 
111inister, he thus writes: 
" I have had great affiictions to wean me fl'0111 tllC world. I feel 
the infirn1Íties of age f.!rowing upon Ine. For the sake of the Prote-,- 
tant reli6"ion, and thcir )Iajesties, for Wh0111 I have so true e
tecm, 1 
would take any burden upon me which I am able to stand under; but 
I do not lo\'e either the ceremony or trouble of a great }1Iace. That 
little good which I have been able to do has been in the city of Lon- 
don, which I foresee will be strilJt of its ablest nlcn; and if I can be 
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servieeahle anywhere, it i
 there. I thank God, I have lived to haw' 
mv last desire in this world, which was this happy revolution; and 
n
\\ 1 care for no Illore but to see it establi5hed. And I have 
declared my sense of this great deliverance so op{'nly, and shall always 
do so, that I do 110t fear to be suspected of sullenness and discon- 
tent for my declining preferment, which is the only objection that 
I can foresee." 
'rhe deanery of St. Paul's, to which 
"illotson here ad- 
verts as the only prcfern1cnt he desired, was bestowed upon 
him in the autulnn of the next year, when it becan1e vacant 
by the proillotion of Stillingfleet to the see of ,V orcester. 
The arduous duties of an exalted station in the Church were, 
nevertheless, devolved upon hiln: though, at present, without 
the full extent of its responsibilities. For on Sancroft's sus- 
pension, the chapter of Canterbury, to whom the archiepis- 
copal jurisdiction, in consequence, fell, gave up the exercise 
of it wholly to the dean. 
The really Inoderate, or, to adopt the language of his tin1e, 
" latitudinarian" opinions of Tillotson, no less than his sin- 
cere horror of the po
sible supremacy of ROl1Je, had led hill! 
to take an earnest interest in the successive attelnpts made to 
enlarge the basis of Protestant union, beginning with the Savoy 
Conference, at which he \Vas an anxious auditor. 'rhe consi- 
derable part performed by hin}, a quarter of a century later, in 
the last and greatest of these unavailing struggles, has already 
been mentioned. He subn1itted in patience to the rejection of 
his favourite i1"cnicurn, in the confident, but, as it has been 
proved, tllistaken, hope that the eHort would, ere long, be success- 
fully revived, " when the times grew Inore disposed to peace." 
The high reputation to \vhich Tillotson had now attained, 
and the great influence he was known to possess, occasioned 
every production of his pen, however trivia
, to be nlade the 
subject of general scrutiny and discussion. 'This was remark- 
ably exemplified in the Ï1nportance attached to l1is sernlon 
preached before the Queen, l\Iarch 7th, 1689-90; in which 
he was thought by Inany to have allowed too mnch force and 
plausibility to the objections against the doctrine of the eter- 
nity of future punishments. The mooting of this question, 
in a discourse by no nleans relnarkable for profundity, excited 
a controversy, both in England and abroad, which engaged 
IHauy learned pens, aud which did not thoroughly subside for 
above fifty years. 
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Froln the tÏn1e when, in consequence of Sancroft's unbend- 
ing principles of allegiance, a vacancy began to be foreseen 
in the prilnacy, Tillotson had been destined by the sove- 
reign to that 11igh office. Sancroft's suspension took place in 
August, 1689, and he was deprived in the following ]?cbru- 
ary; but it ,vas not till after the lapse of n10re than another 
year, yiz., in 
\pril, 1691, that the Dean of St. Paul's, in 
sublnission to the repeated urgent persuasions of the King-, 
allowed himself to be publicly nominated as t11at prelate's 

uccessor. At length, June 23rd, Sancroft reluctantly with- 
dre\v fronl Lambeth; whither his successor removed in 
Novenlber. If the' nonjurors, and the high-church party in 
general, ,vere before disposed to regard the new archbishop 
,vith little favour, it Inay readily be supposed that his accept- 
[lnce of the Initre of the })l'ilnacy, 11lade void by the forcible 
ejectn1ent of his venerable predecessor, exasperated then1 still 
Inore. From this tilne he was pursued with an unrelaxing, 
but not wholly unjust, dislike, ,d1Ïch even his death did not 
appease. He was pronounced a schislnatic; and his conse- 
cration, and that of the divines who :5uccceded the other 
bishops deprived with Sancroft, were pronounced null and void 
by the fundamental constitution of the Church. These 
attacks, which in SOine instances rose to a degree of scurrility 
t11at roused in his behalf the vengeance of the law, he bore 
with Christian n1Ïldness and gooù hun10ur; and, indeed, sus- 
tained, in all respects, the burden of his important office with 
a surprising degree of cheerfulness for one who, lTIOre than 
two years carlier, }la<1 earnestly begged to be excused fronl the 
duties of a bishopric, on the score of old age and its infirmities. 
In this enlinent and admired person, natural sweetness oÎ 
tClnper :lppears, indeed, to have <5econdcd principles rather to be 
called lax than tolerant; and the agreeable qualities of the 111an 
laid a foundation for the defects of the ecclesiastical func- 
tionary. It was the saine facile liberality by which he culti- 
vated till his death all affectionate friendship with the accon1- 
plished Nelson, the adherent of the nonjurors; and by ,vhich 
he ,vas led, at an early period in his career, to shock equally 
the Church and the dissenters with the astounding position, 
that nothing less than the possession of ll1iraculous gifts can 
,varrant a conscientious interference with the established reli- 
gion of any nation, though false and superstitious. It was 
the saIne teulper that interceded with the ncw dynasty in 
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favour of 1\lulgrave and Crane, t1le instruments of Janles's 
1 " lle 0"11 J )roceedinrrs arrainst the Church; which, also, when 
0' ð t:) 
Bcveridge scrupled to read a brief on behalf of the persecuted 
French Protestants, as contrary to the rubric, dictated the well- 
known repartee, "Doctor, doctor, eharity is above rubrics." 
It was the same kind nature, either well or inconsiderately 
exercised, which Inade him indefatigable in seeking prolnotion 
for worthy men, though of the highest principles; and which 
induced hinl to retain, ahnost ostentatiously, among his friends, 
after his elevation to the primacy, individuals tainted with 
Socinianisnl, nnd even, by the latitude of his expressions, to 
lay himself open to a plausible charge of favouring that 
heresy. In short, Archbishop r
rillotson was precisely fitted to 
do all the good for the Church that could be done by har- 
Jllonizing its administration with that of a civil governlnent 
which, by the circumstances of its origin, was forced to coun- 
tenance lax, if not revolutionary principles. 'Ve find it hard 
to think so respectfully as we desire either of the theology or 
the discretion of an archbishop of Canterbury who, in a letter 
to a brother prelate (Bishop Burnet) respecting his work on 
the rrhirty-nine .A.rticles, could thus express hÜnself :-" In 
the 
\rticle of the Trinity, you have said all that I think can 
be said upon so obscure and difficult an argument: the 80- 
cinians have just now published an answer to us all." And 
again: "'The account given of Athanasius's Creed seen1S to 
me no wise satisfactory-I wish we were well rid of it." 
On the other hand, the moral character of the Archbishop 
\\"as without blenlish; nor have 've any reason to doubt his 
pcrsonal piety. Such was his liberality, that, while in a private 
station, he ahvays laid aside one-fifth of his income for chari- 
table uses. His cheerfulness, candour, and n10deration, secured 
the affection, his uprightness nnd ability comn1anded the esteem, 
of all who had an opportunity of knowing him intimately" 
I-lis learning might have attracted mOff:\. notice, if, in the frank 
simplicity of his nature, he had not been content to use, with- 
out needlessly displaying it. It is, perhaps, no convincing 
proof of the greatness of his intellectual powers, that his 
abilities never appeared to so much advantage elsewhere as in 
the pulpit 1 ; and that his popularity as a preacher was unri- 


1 It was Tillotson, nevertheles
, who, \ the Church of England the habit of 
mo.re than any other preacher of repu- deliv
ring written discourses. 
tatlOn, was the means of establishing in 
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valled. I n this, as in other respects, he suited the den1ands 
of his age; appearing original chiefly by negation of the 
excellencies, as well as the defects, of his illustrious prede- 
cessors. Elnphatically of this negative character, his style, 
notwith:;tanding, won the adn1iration of the best "wits" of the 
age of Anne, and was regarded as a Inodcl during the greater 
part of the eighteenth century. In the view of continental 
students of our language, Tillotson ranks to this day among 
the greatest Engìish clas
ics. 
Archbishop 'Tillotson was seized with his last iIlness while 
attending the service in the chapel at \Vhitchall, and expired 
five days afterwards, N vClnber 22nd, 169-1. His death was 
followed hy a regret which Inight truly be called national, and 
in which his royal patrons unfcignedly participated: "the 
Quecn," in particular, "spoke of hiln in the tenderest man- 
ner, and not without tears." 
Of this prilnatc's nU111erOUS discourses, nlany were, in the 
first instance, published singly. A collection of Fifty-foU1" 
SerUUJ1l8 ([1ld J)iSC(}1l1.
es, on severnl Occasiuns; logetlte). willi 
lite 111llc of Faith, were reprinted by hinlself, and corrected 
by his own hand, in one yolume, folio. 'fhe renlainder, con- 
sisting of two hundred discourses, were brought out, after his 
òecease, at interyals, fron1 IG!)5 to 170-1, in fourteen vols. 8\"0, 
under the care of his chaplain, Dr. Harker; and re-published, 
in a second and third 'Volulue, in folio, in 1712. Late in life 
he planned a systeln of natural and revealed religion, which he 
purposed to con}po
e in Latin, but Inadc in it no progress. 
.Anlong his papers was likewise found the draught of a serie..; 
of SCJ"1}Z01lS on lite C1.eed. 
"fhe Archbishop's Disc01l1"SeS against Popery were attacked, 
after his death, by a ROl1lani(;;t nalned Colson. ".fhis writEr 
was ans\\'ered by Lewis Atterbury, the brother of the falnolls 
Bishop of llochester. 
'.rhe ce]cbrity which the name of Tillotson attained on the 
continent of Europe was owing, in a great degree, to the 
praises bestowed on his writings by Le Clerc, in the BifJlio- 
fhèq'lll' Cltoisie, and by Bernard, in the Nou'L
elles de /a 
République des Letl1.cs. 'rranslations of many of his sennons 
made their appearance within a few years of his death, in the 
French, Gennan, and other languages. 
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SERMON: "ON TIlE USEFULNESS 01-' COXSIDERATIOY, IN ORDER TO 
" 
REPENT AXCE. 


DEUT. XXX.Ïi. 2D.-" 0 t/tat they were wise, t!tat they understood tltis, 
that they would consider their Illttl'r end!" 
TillS chapter is called 1\loses' Song, ill which he briefly recúunts 
the various Providences of God towards the people of Israel, and th
 
froward carriage of that people towards him. 
First, he puts thein in nlind how God had chosen them for his 
peculiar people, and had by a signal care and providence conducted 
them all that tedious journey, for the space of forty years in the wilder- 
ness, till he had brought them to the proiniseclland, which they had 
now begun to take possession of. 
And then he foretels how they woulcl behave themselves after all this 
mercy and kindness God had shewn to them, v. 1 j: "J eslmrun waxecl 
f.'lt, and kicked, and forsook God which made him, and lightly esteemed 
the Rock of his salvation." Upon this he tells thein, God would be 
extremely dis})leased with them, and would multiply his judgments upon 
them, v. 19, 20: n'Vhen the Lord saw it, he abhorred, because of th
 
provoking of his sons and of his daughters: and he said, I will hide ll1) 
face from them, I will see what their end shall be; for they are a very 
froward generation, children in whom is no faith." And v. '23: "I will 
heap míschief upon them, I will spend mine arrows upon them." ...\11(1 
then he enumerates the particular judglnents which he would send upon 
them: nay, he declares he would have utterly consun1ed theIu, but that 
he was loth to give occasion of so much trimnph to his ancl their 
enemies, v. 26, 27: "I said, I would scatter them into corners, l 
would make the remembrance of then1 to cease frOln alTIong men: were 
it not, that I feared the wrath of the enenlY, lest their adversaries shoul{l 
behave themsekes strangely, and lest they should say, Our hand is high, 
and the Lord hath not done aU this." And he adds the reason of all 
this severity; because they were so very stupid and inconsiderate, v. 28 : 
"For they are a nation void of counsel, neither is there any under- 
standing in them." 
And in the conclusion uf all, he repre
ents Gocl as it were breaking 
out into this vehement and affectionate wish, "0, that they were wise, 
that they under:jtuoù this, that they would consider their latter end !" 
" 0, that they were wise, that they under
tood this!" '''-hat i
 
that? This mav refer to all that went before. 0, that thev were wise 
01 
 
to consider \\'hat God had done for them, and what they had done 
against him, and what he will do against them, if they continue or 
renew their former provocations! 0 that they were but duly HI)pre- 
hensive of this, al1l1 would lay it seriously to heart! 


VOl.. II. 


18 
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But from what follows, it seen1S more I)articularly to refer to those 
:particular judglnents which God had threatened thenl withal, and \\' hich 
would certainly befall them, if they still continued in their disobedience. 
" 0, that they were wise, that they understood this, that they would 
consider their latter eud! That is, the 
ad consequences of these their 
])rovocations, that by the consideration thereof, they nlight prevent all 
those evils and caJamities, by turning from those sins which would 
unavoidably bring them upon them. 
From the words thus explained I shall observe these four things: 
I. That God doth rcally and heartily desire the happiness of men, 
:lnd to prevent their misery and nlin. For the very design of these 
wonIs is to e
press this to liS, and it is done in a very vehenlent, and, 
as I may say, passionate. manner. 
I I. That it is a great point of wisdom, to consider seriously the 
last issue amI consequence of our actions, whither they tend, and what 
will follow upon them. And therefore \\ isdOlU is here described by 
"the consideration of our latter end." 
III. That this is an excellent means to pre\Tent that misery which 
\\ ill otherwise befall us. And this is necessarily inlplied in this wish, 
that if they would but consider these things they might be pre- 
vcnted. 
IV. That the want of this consideration is the great cause of men's 
ruin. And this is likewise implie<l in the words, that one great reason 
of men's ruin is, because they are not so wise as to consider the fatal 
issue and consequence of a sinful course. I shall speak briefly to each 
of these. 
I. That God cloth really and heartily desire the happiness of men, 
and to prevcnt thcir misery and ruin. To exprcss this to us, God doth 
put on the yehelucncy of a hmnan passion: H 0 that they were \\ isc," 
&c. The laws of God are a clear e\-idence of this; because the observ- 
ance of them tends to our happiness. There is no good prince makes 
laws widl any other design than to promote the public welfare and 
happiness of his peol)le; and with much more reason may we in1agine 
that the infinite gooel God does by all his laws desi!!l1 t]1e happiness 
of his creatures. And the exhortations of Scripture, by which }1e 
enforceth his laws, are yet a greater evidence how earnestly he desires 
the happiness of his creatures. For it shews that he is cOl1cenlcd for 
us, when he useth so many arguments to persuade us to our duty, and 
when he e:xpostulates so vehenlently with us for our neglect of it, say- 
ing to sinncrs, "Turn ye, turn ye, why will you die, 0 house of 
Israel? Ye willllot COlne unto Ule, that ye lnight ha\"c life," says our 
blessed Saviour, with great trouble to see 1nen so obstinately set against 
their own happiness
: and again, "How often \Vowd 1 have gathered 
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you, as a hen gathereth her chickens under her \\iogs, and ye woul
l 
not !" And to satisfy us yet further, that it is his real desire, by our 
obedience to his laws, to prevent our ruin, God dotll frequently in 
Scripture put on the passions of men, and use all sorts of vehement 
expre
sions to this lmrpose, Deut. v. 29: "0 that there were such 
a heart in them, that they \Voulll fear me, and keep all my command- 
ments always, that it might be \\ ell with them and with their children 
for ever!" And Psahu lxx..xi. 13: "0 that my people had hearkened 
unto me" and Israel had nalked il1 my ways! I should soon have 5ub- 
tIued their enemies, and turnccl H1Y hancl against their adversaries." Jer. 
'\.iii. 29: "0 Israel, wilt thou nut be Inaùe clean? \\ hen shall it once 
be?" Anù to llame but one text uwre, \
hen our blessed Sa\iour wept 
over Jcru:;alcm, how pa:;::;iollately does he wish that "She had known 
in that hcr day the things that belonged to her peace !" 
And if after all this, we can doubt whether the faithful God nleans 
as he says, he hath for our further assurance, and to put the nlatter out 
of all doubt, cOllfinned his word by an oath. Ezek. x:xxiii. II: "A tj 
1 live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; 
but that the wicked turn froln his ways and live: turn ye, turn ye, 
from your e\"il ways; for why will ye die, 0 house of Israel ?" So that 
if worùs can be any declaration of a hearty and sincere desire, \\c ha"e 
no reason to doubt but that God does really desire the happiness of l1len, 
and would gladly prevent their ruin and destruction. 
If any now ask, '\ny then are not all men happ)? '''11Y do they not 
escape ruin and destruction? And particularly why the people of Israel, 
for whOln God here makes this wish, did not escape those judgments 
which were threatened, the prophet shall answer for lne. Hos. xii. 19 : 
" 0 Israel! thou hast destroyed thyself." And David, Psalm lxxxi. II: 
")Iy people would not hearken to my voice; Israel would none of me." 
And our blessed Saviour, J.latt. xxiii. 37: "How often would I have 
gathered thee, as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would nut !" And JoIn1 v. 10: "Y e will not come unto me, that ye 
Inight have life." You sec what account the Scripture plainly gives 
of this Inatter; it rests upon the wills of men, and God hath not thought 
fit tu force happilless upon men, and to make then1 wise and good, 
whether they will or no. He present::; thenl with such motives, and 
offers such arguments to their consideration, as are fit to prevail with 
rea
onable men, and is ready to afford them all l1ecessary assistance, 
if they be not wanting to themselves; but if they willllot be wise and 
consider; if they \\ ill stand out against all the argmnellts that God 
can offer; if they will " receive the grace of God in vain, and resist his 
blessed Spirit, anù reject the counsel of God against themselves," God 
hath not in this case engaged hÏ1n8elf to provide auy ren1edy against 
18-2 
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the obstinacy and perverseness of IHen, but "thcir destruction is of 
thCIllSelVCS;' and H their hlood shall be upon their own hcads." An (1 
there is no nicety and intricacy in this matter; hut if mt'n will con- 
sider Scripture and reason impartially, they will find this to be the plain 
resolution of the case. 
So that no Inan hath reason either to charge his faults, or his 
punishment upon God; he is "fì'cc from the blood of all Inen t he 
sincerely desires our happincss; but we wilfully ruin ourselves; and 
when he tells us, that" lIe desires not thc death of a sinner, but 
rather that he should turn fronl his wickcdness and live ;" that" He 
would have all n1en to bc saved, and to con1C to the knowledge of the 
truth ;" that he is not willing that auy should perish, but that all 
should COllle to repentance, he l)laiuly mcans as he says, and doth not 
speak to us with any reserve, or dark distinction between his secret 
and revealed will; he does not decree onc thing, and dcclare another. 
And if this be so, no luan hath reason to be discouraged frOln 
attempting and endeavouring his own happiness upon a. jealousy and 
surmise that God hath by any fatal decree put a bar to it frOln all 
eternity: for if he had so absolutely rc:solved to nlake the greatest 
part of lllankind luiserable, \\ ithout any respect to their actions in this 
world, he would never have 
mia, that he desires that all should be 
saved; lie would not hav(' exhorted all men to work out their own 
salvation: had he taken up any such rC:jolution, he would have de- 
clared it to all the world; for he hath power enough in his hands to 
do what he pleaseth, and none can resist his will; so that he did not 
nced to have dissenlbled the matter, dnd to have l)retended a desire to 
sayc nlen, when he was resoh-ed to ruin thenl. This is the first, that 
God duth really and heartily desir(' the happiness of Inen, and to pre- 
vent their misery and ruin. I proceed to the 
II. That it is a great part of \\ isdOll1 to consider seriously the last 
issue and consequence of our actions, and whither thc course of life 
which we lead does tend, and what will follow upon it. And, therefore, 
wisdonl is here explained by consideration: "0 that they were wise, 
that they" ould consider their latter end !" that is, what will befall them 
hereafter, \V hat will be the issue and con
equence uf all the sins and 
}Jrovocatiolls whieh they are guilty of. 
And this is a principal })oint and }>roperty of wisdOlll, to look for- 
ward, and not only to consider the present })leasure and ad'-alItage of 
any action, but the future consequence of it: and there is no greater 
argull1ent of an imprudent nlan, than to gratify hilnself for the present 
in the doing of a thing, which will turn to his greater prejudice after- 
wards; especially if the future inCOl}\Tenience be great and intolerable, 
as it is in the case we are speaking of. For etcrnal happiness or 
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mispry depends upon the actions of this present life; and according as 
we behave ourselves in this world, it will go well or ill with us for ever: 
so that this i
 a 1natter of vast importance, and deserves our 1n08t 
seriolls thoughts; and in 1uatters of mighty consequence a wise n1an 
\",'ill take all things into cOIl:jideration, and look before him as far as 
he call. AUtI, indeed, this is the reason why things of great moment 
.ire said to he things of consequence, hecause great things depend, and 
arc likely to follow, upon them: and then, surely, that is the greatest 
concernmeut upon which not only the happiness of thi
 present life, 
hut ,Hlr happiness to all eternity docs depend; and if the good and bad 
actions of this life be of that conse<luence tu us, it is fit every 111an 
should consiùer what he does, anù whither the course of life he is en- 
gaged, or about to engage in, will lead him at last. For this is true 
wisdom, to look to the end of things, and to think seriously befure- 
han<.1, what is likely to be the c\'ent of such an action, of such a course 
of life? If we serre God f
1Ïthflllly, and do his will, what will be the 
consequence of that to us in this world and the other? And on the 
other hand, if we liye wickeùly, and allow ourselves in any unlawful and 
vicious practice, what will be the end of that course? 
And to any man that consults the law of his own nature, or the 
will of God reveale(l in Scripture, nothing can be plainer than what 
will be the end of these several ways. God hath l)lainly told us, and 
our own consciences will tell us the SaIne, that "if we do well, we 
shall be accepted" of <';0<<-1, and rewarded by hÏ1n: but if we do ill, 
u the end of these things is death ;" that indignation and wrath, tribu- 
lation and anguish, will bc upon every soul of man that doeth evil; 
but honour, amI glory, (lnd peacc, to e\'ery man that doeth good, in the 
day when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ, acconl- 
ing to the gospel." ðO that God hath given us a plain prospect of the 
different issues of a vii'tuous and wicked life, and there wants .nothing 
but consideration to nlake us to attend to these things, and to lay 
them seriously to heart. For while men are inconsiderate, they go on 
stupidly in an evil way, and are not sensible of the danger of their 
present course, because they do not attend to the consequence of it; 
but when their eyes are once opened by consideration, they cannot but 
be sadly apprehensive of the mischief they are running themselve:s 
upon. If men would take but a serious and impartial view of their 
lives and actions; if they would consider the tendency of a sinful 
{"ourse, and whither it will bring them at last; if the vicious and dis- 
solute nlan would but look abuut him, and consider how many have 
been ruined in that, ery \\ay that he is in, how lllallY lie "slain and 
wounded in it ;" that "it ið the way to hell, and leads down to the 
chambers of death ;" the serious thought of this could not but chec
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hin1 in his course, and J11ake him resolve upon a better life. If men 
were wise, they would consider the consequence of their actions, and 
upon consideration would resolve ul)on that which they are con- 
yinced is best. I proceed to the 
III. Thing I propounded, which \Vas, that consideration of the 
consequence of our actions, is an excellent means to prevent the mis- 
chiefs which otherwist' we should run into. And this is necessarily 
inlplied in the wish here in the text, that if" e would but consi
ler these 
things, they Jnight be prevented. For how can any nIan, who hath any 
love or regard for hÏ1nsclf, any tenòerness for his own interest and 
happiness, see hell and destruction before him, which, if he hold on 
l1Îs evil cour
e, will certainly swallow hin} up, and yet venture to go on 
in his sins? Can any man that plainly beholds 1nisery hastening 
toward8 him "like an armed man," and "destruction coming upon 
him as a whirl"jnd," think hilllself unconcerned to prevent it and fly 
from it ? The Inost llnll and stupid creatures '" ill start baek upon the 
sight of present danger. llalaam's ass, when she saw the angel of the 
Lord 8tanding in the way, with his s,,,ord drawn ready to slnite her, 
starts aside, and could not be urged on. Now, God hath given uS not 
only sense to apprehend a present evil, but reason and consideration 
to look before us, and to discover dangers at a dist1.11Ce, to apl)rchend 
thCIU as certainly an(l with as clear a conviction of the reality of them, 
as if they threatened Us the next n10ment: and will any considerate 
lnan, who hath calculated the dangerous e\'ents of sin, and the dreadful 
effects of God's wrath upon sinners, go on to "11ro\Tokp the Lord to 
jealousy, as if he were stronger than he 1" It is not to be in1agined, 
but that if men would seriously consider '" Ilat sin is, and what shall be 
the sad portion uf sinners hereafter, they would resolve upon a better 
course. ,\ ould any Ulan live in the lusts of the flesh, and of intem- 
perance, or out of coretousness defraud or O}1p.rcss hi
 neigh Lour, did 
he seriously consid'''r, that" God is the avenger of sneh:" and that 
"because of these things the wrath of God COines upon the children of 
disobeòience." 
I should have great hopes of men's repentance aud reformation, 
if they could hut once hp l)rought to consideration: for in Inost nleH 
it is not so Innch a })ositive disbelief of the truth, as inadvertency and 
want of consideration, that 11lakes then1 to go on so securely in a sinful 
course. 'V ould but men consider what sin is, and what will be the 
fearful consequence of it, probably in this world, but n10st certainly 
in the other, they could not choose but fly from it as the greatest evil 
in the world. 
And to shew what power and influencp consideration will probably 
haye to bring men to repentance, and a change of their lives, I remenI- 
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ber to have sOlnewhere lnet with a very remarkable story, of one that 
bad a son that took bad coursf'S, and woulcl 110t be reclaimed by all the 
good counsel his fat1wr could give him; at last c01ning to his father, 
who lay upon his death-bed, to beg his blessing, his father instead 
of upbraiding him with his bad life, and unùutiful carriage toward him, 
slJake kindly to him, and told him he had but one thing to desire of hinl, 
that every day he would retire and spend one quarter of an hour alon{" 
by himself; which he promised his father faithfuJly to do, and make 
it gooù. After a while it grew tediou8 to him to spend even so little 
timp in such bad and uneasy company, and he began to bethink himself 
for what reason his father should so earnestly desire of him to do so odd 
a thing for his sake, and his mind presently suggested to him that it was 
to enforce him to consideration; wisely judging that if by any mean
 
he could but bring him to that, he would soon reform his life, and 
become a new man. And the thing had its desired effect; for after 
a little consideration, he took up a firm resolution to change the course 
of his life" and was true to it all his days. I cannot answer for the 
truth of the story, but for the moral of it I wiU; namely, that con- 
sideration is one of the best and most likely things in the world to bring 
a bad man to a better mind. I now come to the 
IV. Ancllast particular, namely, that the want of this consideration 
is one of the greatest causes of men's ruin. And this likewise is implied 
in the text; and the reason why God does so vehemently desire that 
nlen would be wise and consider, is, because so many are ruined an(1 
undone for want of it. This is the desperate folly of mankind, that 
they seldOlll think seriously of the consequences of their actions, and 
least of all such as are of greatest concernment to them, and have the 
chief influence upon their eternal condition. They do not consider 
what mischief and inconveniency a wicked life may plunge then1 into in 
this world; what trouble and disturbance it may give them when they 
come to die; what horror and confusion it may fill them withal, when 
they are leaving this world, and passing into eternity; and what 
intolerable misery and tornlent it may bring upon them to all eternity. 
Did men ponder and lay to heart death and judgment, heaven and hell, 
and \\-ould they but let their thoughts dwell t1pon these things, it is not 
credible that the generality of men could lead such profane and impious, 
such Ie" d and dissolute, such secure and careless lives, as the) do. 
'V ould but a man frequently entertain his mind with such thought., 
as the!)c: I must shortly die and leave this world, and then all the pleasure
 
anù enjoyments of it will be to me as if they had never been, only that 
the remembrance of them, and the ill use I have made of them, will be 
very bitter and grievous to me: after aU, death will transmit me out 
of this world into a quite different state and scene of things, into the 
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presence of that great and terrible, that inflexible and Ï1npartial Judge, 
who will" render to every nlan according to his works," and then all 
the evils which I have done in this life will rise up in judgment ag-ainst 
mc, and fill Jlle with everlasting confusion, in that great assembly 
of mcn and angels; will banish Ine frOlu the presence of God, and a1] 
the happiness which flows frOlll it, and procure a dreadfitl scntence 
of unspeakable Iniscry and torment to be passed upon me, which I can 
never get reversed, nor yet ne\-er be able to stand under the weight of it. 
If Inen would but enter into thc serious considcration of these things, 
and pursue thcse thoughts to some 'issue and conclusion, they would 
take up other resolutions; and I verily believc, that the want of this 
lmth ruined nlore than even infidelity itself. And this I take to be the 
. 
mcaning of that que
tion in the Psalmist, "Ha\'e all the workers 
of iniquity no knowlcdge 1" that is, no consideration; intimating, that 
if they had, they would do better. 
All that now rcn1ain:;, is to persuadc nlcn to a}Jply their hearts to this 
})iece of wisdom, to look before them, and to think seriously of the COll- 
sequence of their actions, what will be the final issue of that course 
of life they are engaged in; and, if they continue it, what will bcconle 
of thenl hereafter-what will become of them for evcr. 
And hcre I might apply this text, as God hcre dues to the people 
of Israel, to the public condition of the nation, which is not so very 
unlike to that of the people of Israel; for God seems to have chosen 
this nation for his more peculiar people, and hath exercised a very 
particlùar })rovidcuce towards us, in conducting us through that wilder- 
ness of confusion in which we have been wandering for the space 
of above forty years; and when things wcre con1e unto the last cx.tre- 
n1Ïty, and we secIned to stand upon the very brink of ruin, " Then" (as 
it is 8aid of the people of Israel, v. 36 of this chaptcr) " God repented 
himself for his servants, when he saw their power was gone:" that is, 
that they were utterly unable to help thelnsehres, and to work their 
own deliverance. .And it may be 
aid of us, a
 Moses does of that 
})coplc (chap. xxxiii. 29), "Happ) art thou, 0 I
rael, 0 }Jcople saved 
hy the Lord, the shield of thy help, and who is the sword of thy excel- 
lency!" Never did any nation struggle with, and get through so many. 
and so great difficulties, as we have se\reral times done. 
And I fear we have behavecl ourselves towards God not much 
bcttcr than the people of Isracl did; but like J eshurun, after many 
deliverances and great mercies, "have \"axed fat and kicked, lta\'e 
forsaken the God that made us, and little esteenled the Rock of our 

alvation ;" by which we have U provoked the Lord to jealousy," and 
have, as it were, forced him to multiply his judgments, and to spend 
his arrows upon us, " and to hide his face frOln us, to see what our eu(l 
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will be :" so that we have reason to fear that God would have hrought 
utter ruin and destruction upon us, ana "scattercd us into corners, anù 
made the remembrance of us to have ceased fronl among men, had he 
not feared the wrath of the enemy, and lest the adversaries should ha\.c 
behaved themselves strangely, and lest they should say, " Our hand is 
lâgh, and the Lord hath not done all this;" that is, lest they should 
ascribe this just vengeance of God upon a sinful and unthankful nation, 
to the goodness and righteousnes
 uf their own cause, ancl to the favour 
and assistance uf the idols and false gods whom they worshipped, 
tu the patronage and aid of the Virg-in lVIary and the saints; to \\ hom, 
contrary to the will and comnland of the true God, they had off'ere<l 
up so many prayers and vows, and paid the greatest part of their 
religious worship. But" the Lord hath shewn himself greater than all 
gods, and in the things wherein they dealt proudly, that he is above 
thenl: for Ollr Rock is not as their rock, even our enemies themselves 
being judges." 
And we have been too like the people of Israel in other respects 
also, so fickle and inconstant, that after great deliverances we are pre- 
sently apt to murmur and be discontented, to grow sick of our own 
happiness, and to "turn back our hearts into Egypt;" so that God may 
complain of us, as he does of his people Israel, that not]1Ïng that he 
could do woulcl bring them to consideration, and make then1 better, 
neither his mercies nor his judgments, (Isa. i. 2,3). "Hear, 0 heaven! 
and give ear, 0 earth! For the Lord hath spoken. I have nourished 
and brought up children, but they have rebeHed against me. The 
ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib: but Israel 
<loth not know; my people cloth not consider." And so likewise 
he complains, that his judgments had no effeet upon them (vcr. 5): 
"'Vhy should ye be smitten any more? Ye will revolt more an<l 
JTIorc." 'V en, therefore, nlay it be said of us, as it was of them in 
the verse before the text, "They are a nation void of knowledge, 
neither is their understanding in them." And the wish that follows 
in the text is as seasonable for us as it was for theIn, "0 that they 
were wise, that they understood this, that they 'vould 
onsider their 
latter eud ! " 
And by parity of reason, this n1ay likewise be applicd to particular 
persons, and to persuade everyone of us to a scrious consideration 
of the final issue and consequence of our actions. I will on Iv ofrer 
these two argun1ents. . 
1. That consideration is the propcr act of reasonable creatures, and 
that whereby we shew ourselves men. So the prophet intimates (Isa. 
xlvi. 8), " Renlember this, and shcw ,"ourselves men . , brinrr it aO'ain to 
"' :::-> 0 
lnind, 0 ye transgressors! " That is, consider it well, think of it again 
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and again, ye that run on RO furiously in a sinful course, what the cn(1 
and issue of these things will be. If ye do not ao this, you do not" she\\ 
yourselves men;" you do not act like reasonable creatures, to whonl 
it is }}eculiar to proposp to thenlselvcs somf' end and design of their 
action'); but rather like U brute creatures, wltiell ha.ve no understand- 
ing," and act only hy a natural instinct, \\ ithout an) consideration 
of the end of their actions, or of the Ineans cOllflucing to it. 
2. \Vhether we consider it or not, our latter end will come; and 
all those dismal consequences of a binful course, which God hath so 
plainly threah'ned, and our own consciences do 
u nutch dread, will 
certainly overtak(' us at last; amI we cannot, hy 110t thinking of thes(' 
things, e'.er prevent or avoid them. Death will C0111(', and after that 
the judgnlent; and an irreversible doom will pass upon u!') according to 
all the evil that we ha\"e done, and aU the good that we have neglected 
to do in this life, under the heavy weight and prC'ssure whereof we 
ll1uSt lie groaning, and bewailing ourselves to c\'crlasting ages. 
God now exerciseth his lTIercy and patience and long-suffering 
towards us, in cxpectation of our amendment; he reprieves us on 
})urpos" that we may repent, and in hopes that we will at last consid("r 
and grow wiser; for" He is not willing that any 
hould perish, but that 
all 
hould come to repentance." But if we will trifle away this day of 
God's pTace an(l vatience, if we will not consider and bethink ourselves, 
there is another day that will certainl) cOllle,-" That 
reat ancl 
terrible day of the Lord, in which the heavens shall pass away with 
a great noise, anti the elements shall melt with fcr\Tent heat; the 
earth aho, and the works that are therein, shaH he burnt up." 
" Seeing, the11, all these things shall be," let us consider seriously 
"what manner of persons we ought to be in all holy convcrsation awl 
go(Uincss, waiting for, and hastening unto the coming of the day of 
God; to whom be glory now and for ever." 
Tillotson's 1forks, Vol. Ill. 
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IF the precocious cleveloPlnent of those scholarlike abilities, 
which, in the most favourable circumstances, seldom arrive 
at perfection till a mature period of life, together with an 
unCOlnnlon aptitude and facility in the use of theIn, suffice 
to challenge that distinction, IIenry Wharton must undoubt- 
edly be placed in the list of men of genius. lIe was the son 
of the vicar of ,,,r orstead in Norfolk; who conducted his 
education with so much assiduity and success, that on his 
admission, in the year 1680, in the 16th year of his age, at 
Caius College, Can1bridge, he attracted attention as a youth 
of extraordinary attainments, particularly in classical learning. 
At CaIn bridge he pursued his studies with a degree of vigour 
and application which carried hint far beyond others of his 
standing, and won for hÏ1n the reg'lrd of his tutors, of whom 
one was the illustrious Newton. To the general respect of the 
Inembers of his college, was shortly added the more substantial 
benefit of a sc1lolarship on the foundation; the profits of which 
be wa
 permitted to enjoy during seven years, notwithstanding 
he had, some time before the close of that period, ceased to be 
a resident. 
"\\Tharto11 continued in tbe University till the beginning 
of the year 1686; when, observing no immediate prospect of 
a vacancy among the fellowships, he determined to ::,cek else- 
where that ndvanccnlent which he already felt ought to He 
within his reach. IIi
 first employment was in assisting the 
learned Cave in the con1pilation of his elaborate Ilistoria 
Literaria. \Vhilc residing with Dr. Cave he entered into 
holy orders. IIis reputation now attracted the notice of 
'renison; who, wishing to publish a Latin Inanuscript in his 
possession, On tlte Incll'rable Scepticiòm of tlte C/uu'clt o.f 
llome, written by a German divine, availed hÎInself of 'Vhar- 
ton's aid to translate ao<l adapt it to the prpss. 'renison also 
recommended hinl to the Lord Arundel of Trerice, as tutor 
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to that nobleman's son; by the saine judicious discerner of 
Inerit he was likewise farther introduced to the patronage of 
archbishop 8ancroft. 'The prÏ1nate immediately confided to 
11is care, in order to prepare for publication, Archbishop 
Ussher'ls Doglllatical Hitstory of the IIoly Scriptures. 'Vhar- 
ton acquitted hilnself adlnirably of the task; and was rewarded 
,vith a chaplaincy at I..4alnbcth, and, before the close of the 
year 1689, with the rectory of Chartham in ](ent. 
The great controversial struggle between the Protestant 
clergy and the favoured llolnanists, having been for SOlne tin1e 
at its height, abilities like "Tharton's could hardly fail to bc 
enlisted in that monlentous cause. Several treatises relating to 
it were put forth by hiln; some of them original, others trans- 
lations or merely new editions of works that had been published 
before. Belonging to the fonner class is his Treatise of tlte 
Celibacy of tlte Clergy. In this attack on one of the chief strong- 
]1olds of popery, ]lC proves, that celibacy was not instituted in 
tI1C Church either by Christ or his apostles; that it has nothing 
excellent in itself; that the ilnposition of it is unjust and con- 
trary to the Jaw of God; and that it was never universally 
enjoined, or practised, in thc prinlitive Church. "'rhis," 
writes his biographer, "and his other ingenious and learned 
})erforlnances, extorted conìl11endations of him even frOlIJ the 
ROlnanists thelnselves, who took no 81n3.11 pains to bring him 
over to their side. To this end, l\Iatthew, a priest who pri- 
vately said lnass in 'Vindsor Castle, had a conference with 
l1iln; and was, or at least 'night have been, convinced by his 
discoursp that he was not likely to tnake him a proselyte. 
Others in like lnanner tried their skin, anù the tnost excellent 
of th() popish writings '\ere sent hiln out of :France, in hopes 
to prevail upon hin1; but he relna;ned inlnloveable. " l
or," says 
}le, QU() l1zagis pontificior'll1n ðCJ.ipta pe1"voh o i, eo leviO)Oa ac 
.futilio)Oa illo1"ll'ln argulnenta rnihi semper l
isa Bunt-the nlore 
I have read their writings, the more weak and vain, the Inore 
light and trifling, did their arglnnents always appear to 111e." 
In 1692, adventuring in a cause which, whatever 111ay be its 
}'eal merits, no advocate has been able to rescue froln growing 
unpopularity, he puhli
hed A Defence of Pluralities, as nOlO 
practised in the Church o.f England. " 'The enenlies of }Jl u _ 
l'alities," he writes" proceed upon these heads, either, that to 
hold Inore benefices than one with cure of souls, is, jure divino, 
ullJawful; or that it is contrary to the first design of parochial 
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endowments; or that it is highly inconvenient to the Church." 
On all these points he undertakes to defenù the negative; 
treating them, at Inoderate length, with great skin and erudi- 
tion. The following are SOllle of the concluding sentences of 
this ingenious treatise: 
" I have now finished what I had to say in defence of l)luralities, 
and submit the whole to the consideration of indifferent judges. 
Having done this, I hope I nlay be allowed to speak to the pluralist 
clergy (whose cause I have all this tinle defended) with all freedonl. 
Thenl I conjure by the honour of God, and by the sense of their duty, 
to make such use of the favour of plurality granted to them, that reli- 
gion and the Church may receive no inconvenience thereby, and no just 
occasion of scandal may be given. I have proved, indeed, that plu- 
rality doth not in its own nature beget any inconveniences or scandals. 
But, if it be not rightly used,-if they so behave themsehTes, as if they 
cared not for the soul:; of either parish, or if they live wholly at one, 
and seld0111 visit the other; if they think themselves wholly dis- 
burthened of the cure of souls by the delegation of it to a curate; if 
they put no bounds to their desire of pluralities, holding two by union, 
a third by sequestration, and perhaps a fourth under the nalne of 
another man, by simoniacal contract; if they neglect to give alms and 
to use hospitality, in both their benefices, according to their abilities; 
if they are frequently absent from their cures, either to hunt after better 
preferment, or to follow their pleasure and live more at ease in great 
cities and towns; if without any lawful excuse they absent themselves 
from the cure of souls conllnitted to thelu ;-in all these cases, plurality 
will, in them, be the occasion of great inconveniences to the Church 
and scandal to religion. It was never my design to defenù such 
practices, nor can they be excused by any IJrinciples laiù down in this 
treatise. 
" But because all men will not be persuaded to do their duty, I beg- 
leave, in the ne
t l)lace, to address myself with all reverence to the 
archbishops and bishops of our Church; and entreat them to force such 
pluralists to du their duty. This they ar
 elnpowered to do by th(' 
canons and la\'\'s of our Church and nation, !Still in force; by the duf' 
execution of which they may regulate aU such di
orders, and aU other 
corruptions which Imve crept into the Church. It is not the fault of 
her constitution which occasions any of these inconveniences, but the 
npglect of her orders, and non-execution of her established discipliue'. 
If these were vigorously revived,-if their lordships would please dili- 
gently to attend and inspect their dioceses, force their archdeacons to 
do their duty, the chapters of their cathedral churches to obsen'e their 
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statutes, the pluralist c1ergy to fulfil the terrns of their dispensations, 
mul all their clergy to obey the canons, and to do their known duty,- 
aU that benefit and reformation would foHow, which some" not knowing 
the excellence of the present constitution, purpose to obtain by such 
new laws and projects, as would perhaps shakc and endanger the whole 
f.1,bric of the Church. \Vhat Lord Bacon obscrved conccrning natural 
philosophy, that a supcrficial knowledge uf it Inakes BIen atheists, but 
a perfect knon ledge of it reduceth thenl to religion, is fully as true in 
ecclesiastical polity. l\n Ï1npcrfect \iew and knowledge of the consti- 
tution and st
te of our Church Inakes Dlcn desirous of a change; but a 
thorough knowledge of it makes them not only be content but IJlea
e(l 
with her present con
titution, only desirous that her excellcnt laws 
and institutions l11ay be Imt ift practice. Thi
 case of pluralities was 
generally estcemed the 1nost scandalous and inexcusable of all her sup- 
posed corruptions: yet upon a strict exa1nination of it, it doth now (as 
I hope) appear to be neither scan<lalous nor inconvenient; but lawful, 
necessary, and advantageous to the Church. All the real inconveniences 
of it proceed \\ holly fronl the iU use of it, and frOln the faults of priyate 
persons, to which the best institutions arc subject; and which it is to 
be hoped thcir lorùships the bishops will in due tinle remedy, by the 
application of that authority which the laws of tlus Church and nation 
have already invested thCln. u 
"Tharton was now employed on his greatest literary under- 
taking, the .Anglia Sacra, of which two volumes in folio were 
published in 1691. This laborious \\ork ,vas designed to ex- 
hibit a complete ecclesiastical history of England, from the 
first planting of Christianity in this country to the Refonna- 
tion. In some portions it is taken from the Inanuscripts of 
ancient authors; in others, it is his own cOluposition. In the 
coHection of such a mass of historical Inaterials, the compiler 
11ad, of course, frequently to depend on the accuracy of copies 
supplied to hin1 by other hands; nor, when it is considered that 
other labours ,\ ere, in the mean tÌlne, claiming a share of his 
attention, does he appear to have devoted a reasonable length of 
time to the undertaking. Consequeiltly, withol1t supposing that 
t11e powers of the youthful historiographer were unequal to his 
31nbitious attempt, we should be prepared to encounter some 
inaccuracies in its execution. On some 
uch, Burnet (his party 
spirit exasperated by Wharton's having impugned the correct- 
ness of his History of tlle Reformation in .A specimen of some 
er1.ors and defects in that work) prepared a series of very 
angry reflections. The arrows of the 'Vhig historian were 
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kept in reserve till long after 'Vharton had ceased to be able 
to defend his reputation, and were then sent forth winged with 
all the malice of party. They reached their mark, neverthe- 
less; for it cannot be denied that 'Vharton was too greedy of 
learned fame, and its advantages; and had hurried his writings 
to the press, as if urged by a stimulating presentÏ1nent of the 
brevity of his bright career. 
The same year in which the Anglla Sacra ,vas given to 
the public witnessed the deprivation of 'Vharton's venerable 
patron" Sancroft. 1.'hc conduct of 'Vharton and his fellow- 
chaplain, Needhanl, throughout this trying period, was equally 
]lonourable to thelllselves and to their inflexible master. Til- 
lotson's appointment to the primacy had already been formally 
lnade: perceiving therefore that the final step would not be Dluch 
longer delayed, Sancroft took occasion to intin1ate to his chap- 
lains that a due regard to their own character and interests 
suggested the propriety of their withdrawing from his service. 
They replied, that "though they differed from his Grace in 
opinion concerning public n1atters in the state, yet, as to per- 
sonal duties in attending his Grace, they feared no dangers 
that might happen to them at any time or place." The vene- 
rable prÏ1nate, with lively satisfaction depicted in hi
 looks, 
consented to their continuing in attendance. 'Vhen, yielding 
at length to the legal process of ejectment, San croft retired 
privately from Lambeth, these faithful friends discovered the 
place of his tenlporary retreat in London, were received by 
JlÏIn with great kindness, and resumed the daily celebration 
of Divine service before him. Again, he was joined by 
"\Vharton, two days after his arrival at Fresingfield, his birth- 
place, and the scene of his final retirement and death; but 
the deprived prelate refused to accept any longer his official 
services, resolving to live without the attendance of any chap- 
lain or other clergyman. Once or twice, nevertheless, every 
year, \\ hile he survived, 'Vharton pûid hinl a visit. On one 
of these occasions, in the spring of ] 693, the archbishop 
delivered to him many papers, and promised to leave him all 
l1is manuscripts at his death. 
The fulfilment of this prolnise presents a not uninteresting 
point in the history of the Clllt'J"cltmen and Church Lite.ra- 
lure of our country. The papers of archbishop I
aud, which 
bad been seized as part of the plunder taken from his house at 
the time of 11Ís imprisonment, were afterwards recovered by 
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Sheldon; who consigned them to Sancroft, then Dean of St. 
l}aul's, with a view to the publication, in particular, of the 
archbishop's Diary, a copy of which was alnong them. r.r"he 
discovery, SOlne tÏtne afterwards, of the original of that docu- 
ment, in St. John's College, Oxford, appeared to facilitate 
this design. Sancroft, however, presently succeeded to the 
cares and enlployments of the prÏInacy; and nothing was done 
towards its execution, until, in l\ugust, 1u9S, it recurred to 
his n1ind in the seclusion of Fresingfield: "he opened his 
papers, began to compare the copy with the original, to divid(' 
the history into chapters, to exalnine the citations and refer- 
ences, &c.; and he was noting on a loose paper, sonIC querie
 
and directions," when he was seized with the illness which, in a 
short tilne, put a period to his life. The faithful chaplain soon 
heard of his patron's condition, and made his appearance at 
his bedside. Laud's literary remains presently becanle the 
subject of earnest and anxious conversation; when the dying 
prelate charged \Vharton with the cOlnpletion of the task 
which 11e had hitnself begun, and "caused to be placed in 
his hands the original and copy of the History and Diary, 
together with all the papers belonging to thein, and all the 
observations and collections that he had Inade respecting 
them." 
It was not without some difficulty that 'Vharton obtained, 
froiH the archhishop"s executors, a confirmation of this bequest. 
I-Ie did so, however, at length; and, in 1695, brought out the 
celebrated volunle containing The Jlisfory of the T'l"ollúles and 
Trials, <.
.c. of Laud. A second volume, selected from the saine 
interesting collection of inaterials, which \Vharton did not live to 
superintend, was puhlished, in 1700, by his father, the Rever- 
end Edn1und '''harton. Laud's Troubles and Trials was, 
therefore, the latest work consigned to thl
 press by this ener- 
getic and laborious young scholar. Sonle other literary labours 
which nlarked the closing years of his short life, will be found 
enunlerated below. 
Henry \Yharton's constitution was naturally vigorous; but 
he had early undernlined it by imnloderate application to 
study. ....\n injudicious use of Inedicine, to arrest this 111ischief, 
accelerated the ruin of his health. rrhe suminer previous to 
his death, he went to Bath, and found hilTISelf benefited by 
the waters; but having, on his return, resu111ed his habits of 
study, he shortly fell into a condition of extrelne languor; 
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and, on the 5th of i\Iarch, 169-1<-5, at the early age of thirty- 
one, "with an IHunble patience sublnitted to the stroke of 
death. " 
" As," observes his biographer, " he was adnlirably fitted 
to serve the cause of religion and learning by the excelleucy of 
llis natural endowments, so were these raised to a great per- 
fection by his industry. Nor were his n10ral accolnplishments 
inferior to his natural and acquired perfections. He wa
 
1)10dest, sober, and pious;_ in aU things showing himself to be 
actuated by a truly Christian and religious spirit. He never 
undertook any matter of nloment, without first imploring the 
Divine assistance and blessing thereon;" and, in all his enjoJ'- 
Inents and occupations, he took care so to dispose hi
 tinle, 
"as not once to omit being present at the Inonthly sacra- 
Inent. " 
The loss, in the flower of his age, of a person respecting 
whon1 the learned world entertained such high and well- 
grounded expectations, produced a lively sensation. The 
clergy, in great n umbers, expressed their sorrow and respect 
by attending his funeraL In paying this tribute, several 
prelates conspicuously joined; in particular, Archbishop Teni- 
son, Lloyd, the very learned bishop of ,V orcester, and Sprat 
of Rochester: of whom the two first had visited 'Vharton in 
his sickness; the last officiated in the funeral service. The 
dean, prebendaries, and king's scholars of 'Vestminster also 
joined the procession to the grave; "the choir likewise com- 
mitting his body to rest with solemn and devout anthems." 
The n1usic for the occasion was conlposed by the adlnirabl
 
Purcell. 
The body of IIenry "Tharton was interred on the south 
side of the nave of 'Vestulinster Abbey; where a n10dest 
tablet is placed to his n1cmory. 


'rhe following is a list of such of his printed works as have 
not been particularly 111entioned in the preceding account :_ 
The Speculum Ecclesiasticlt'JJl, by ThoJìzas JVard, l;O1l- 
::;idered in its false Reasonings and Quotations. 4to. 1687. 
A Treatise pl'oving Scripture to be lite Rule of Faith; 
writ by Reginald Pocock, Bishop of Chichester, about 1450. 
,1to. 1688. 
History l
f tlte Inquisition at Goa. Tl"anslated Irou" the 
Frenc/t [of Dr. Dellon]. 4to. 1688. 
VOL. II. 19 
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Tlte Entltusiasm of the Ch'ltrcl" of Rome demonstrated, 
in SOllie Obðervations 'Upon the Life of Ignatius Loyola. 
4to. 1688. 
Bedæ Venerabilis Opera quædam Theologica, nunc p'ri- 
'lJ1U'ìn edita; necnOn Hiðfo,.ica antea semel cdita. 4to. 1693. 
A Specin2en of sorne Errors and Defects in Bisltop B'ltr- 
nets ]listory of the Reformation. 8vo. 1693. This work 
,vas published under the fictitious nalne of Anthony IIarmer. 
Historia de Episcopis et Decanis Londillensibus et Assa- 
'l'ensibus, ad anlZum 1.3-1-0. Svo. 1695. 
J''ita Reginaldi l
oli CardiJZalis ac Cantuariensis Archi- 
episcopi. 4to. 1696. " 
Foul.teen ð"er111011S, p1.cached in Lrunbetlt Chapel; 'with a 
sltort Account o.f the Autho1"S Life. 8vo. 1697. 
Alnong the 1\IS8. left by 'Vharton at his death are the 
following historical pieces, which he had transcribed and col- 
lated with the originals for the press. 
Benedictus .Abbað de Gestis Hen1"lci Secundi Regis 
Angliæ. A. D. 1170. 
Cltronicolt l{icolai Tribetti (vulgo de Tl'ebetlt) Domini- 
cani, ab ann. 1136 ad ann. 1307. 
Chronicon Pet}"; Ickltaln, compilatio de Gestis Britonum 
ct Anglo1"lt1n. 
Stephani Birclângton Jlonachi Cuntltariensis IIistoria 
de Regib'lts Ingliæ PUðt ConqZtest1tm. 
Liber ,J,YÓll1lS de JJ/iraculis ..lngloJ'llJJI.. 
In some of these are contained large collections out of 
ancient and modern records, relating to ecclesiastical affairs. 
lIe left a Inore remarkable J110nU111ent still of his diligence, 
in An Account of JI SS. ill Lambeth Libïary; in which, 
l)esides giving a very exact catalogue of those l11anuscripts, 
he has, under every book, transcribed all such treatises con- 
tained in them as were not then published. 
He had moreover bestowed great pains in preparing new 
and more correct editions of the following works :- 
Archbishop Parker, De 
lntiqltitate Britannicæ Ecclesiæ. 
Bishop Godwin, De pJ'æsuiibus _4rzgliæ. 
Florentius JVigo1"niensis, and lJlattltew of JVestrninster. 
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TIIE ENTHUSIAS)! OF THE CHURCH OF RO
IE. 


:No greater injury can be offered to the Deity, than to believe him 
the author of any religion which prescribes or encourageth foolish and 
superstitious practices, or opposeth sense and reason. All such reve- 
lations would imply repugnant attributes to be in God; which, if it did 
not destroy his existence, would at least oblige us to form dishonoura- 
hIe ideas of him. Anrl, therefore, Seneca truly saith 1, "Superstition is a 
Jnost senseless error, which affronts that object it pretends to worship. 
For what doth it Inatter, whether you deny or dishonour God 1" Justly 
also doth Plutarch 2 wonder why atheisnl should be rather accused of 
impiety than superstition, since few nlen are moved by any defect in 
the order of government of the world to call in question the existence 
of God; but the tricks and cheats of superstitious persons, their en- 
thusiastic nlotions, ridiculous actions, exorcisms, lustrations, and such 
like, give them occasion to believe it better, and more rational, there 
should be no God, than such a God as the author of such a superstitious 
religion must necessarily be. 
If Christianity in the first and purer ages of it had laboured with 
these difficulties, or been obnoxious to these objections, it could never 
have convinced tile \Vorld of its truth, or SUr1llounted the resistance of 
heathen })hilosophy. It would have been llighly irrational, and un- 
worthy the lear11Ïng of those ages, to have deserted one superstition 
to embrace another, so much In ore absurd than the fOrIner, by how 
much the one \vas repugnant to reason alone, the other both to sense 
and reason. It is the unhappiness of latter ages, to lie open to the 
force of this objection, which after so l11any superstitious practices and 
opinions introduced into a great part of the Christian Church, is thereby 
become unanswerable. For, whosoever considers the fictions of tran- 
substantiation, purgatory, and infallibility, the Ï1npertinence of prayers 
in an unknown tongue, the trifling actions of their lllost illustrious 
saints, and fond superstitions practised in their several monastic orders, 
IJrocessions, worship of images, saints and relics, and indeed, in every 
individual office of the Church of Rome; cannot but conclude, \\ ithout 
ùescending into the merits of the cause, that the cOlnplex religion of 
tlU' Church of Rome is not of Divine institution, and deserves not 
either to ha\ e been revealed by Goll, or to be believed by men; and if 
he belie\eth these opinions and practit:es to be in
eparable from Chris- 
tianity, he Inay justly reject it, and rationall) conclude it to be a cheat, 
and the author of it to Imve been an egregious impostor. That these 
reasons ha\e really tended to the prejudice of Christianity, and Inade 
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innumerable apostate
 fr0111 it, the 
ad experience of Italy, and other 
ROlnish countries heyond the seas, demonstrates; where, if the rela- 
tions of modern travellers ùo not dccei\.c us, few real Christians can be 
found, out of the credulous multitude', whose ignorance disableth thenl 
frOln perceiving the follies anù tliscovering the falseuess of their religion. 
It is, tIH\retore, the }Jeculiar glur
 uf th(' Christian religion, that it 
wa
 revealed and })roposed to tIlt. world ill the most learned uf all 
the }>recedellt ages; that it did not take shelter in the ignorance of 
nlankind, nor confine itg nlysteries to the 11101'0 relnote and i
lloran1 
part of the world. The learning and philosophy of the heathens was 
then raised to the hip-hest perfectiun, aud the knuwledge of all arts 
and sciences had gained equal extent with the Homan empire; HO 
that we Inay truly affil'ln the world tu have been Inore uni\"ersally 
learned than in any age, either before or since. ,At this time, espe- 
cially, Gùd chose to publish his Revelation
 to the world, and luadf' 
the 1110re learned part of it the stage uf his promulgation; that so in 
future ages, Christianity ll1Ïght not be subjected to any just suspicion
 
of fraud and imposturc, nor the preceùc))t reception of it be ascribed 
to the foolish credulity of ignorant and illiterate proselytes. The doc- 
trines of it were proposed, al1d Iniracles in testimony of it wrought. 
in all the n10re fmuuus cities of the clupire, ill their public 
chools, and 
synagogues, in the theatrcs and universities, in Rume and Athen
, the 
great centres of learning; and, which deservcs to be observed, BlOn' 
.cspeC'ially in Greece and \sia 
Ijllor, the 1110st learned part of that 
thcn learned empire. This secured the Christian religion fronl all 
])ussibility of crror and illusion; since, if either the ductrincs of it had 
been ri<liculous and irrational, or the 111iracles fictitious and pretended. 
the learned auditors and spectators of those times, who were not in the 
least preposse
sed in fayuur of it, would soon ha\'c disco\-ered the cheat. 
and vehel1lCutly decried the enol'. This consiùeration also tendeth no 
less to the ad\Tantage and reputation of the Reformation, that it was 
advanced and undertaken in a 1110::,t learned and knowing age; that all thl' 
authors and promoters of it were persons of extraordinary knowledge; 
and that purity of religion, and success of learning, as they decreased 
proportionahly in all ages, so they returned into the world at the same 
titne. 'Vhereas popery oweth all its triumphs and success to the igno- 
rance of Inankind; began with the decrease of learning, and was well- 
lligh ruined with the restoration uf it. ...\ll the peculiar articles of 
popery were founded in the dark and ignorant ages of the Church; 
thcir n10st illu::;trious and athnired saints were rude and illiterate idiots J . 
,,]cvoid of all learning, and ofttimes of COlnmon sense; their luiraclc... 
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are ever acted either in barbarous and credulous ages, or in remote- 
corners of the world; (we, poor heretics, who h
w{\ the greatest need 
of them, for their arguments being :,,0 often bafl1ed, nothing hut 
111iraclcs can now convert us, can nevpr be blesseù with tlJC sight of 
theln); and at this day it f1.ourisheth })roportionably to the knowledge 
or ignorance of all countries. In France, the n10st learned of all 
the popish countries, it is forced to llut on a new Inask, and by 
many subtile and nice expositions, qualifications, and interpretations, is 
almost lost and refine.! into nothing. [n Italy, if we may believe the 
rer'orts of Inmlern tra.vellers, it hath few proselytes, besides the igno- 
rant and unlparned 111ltltitude; the more intelligent sort being becOIne 
t'ither atheists, sce})tics, or 1\lolinists. In Spain alone, and the Indies, 
tloth it flourish in its fnll vigour; where so gross an ignorance hath 
possesse(l the minds of papists, that they believe their inquisitors no 
less infallible than the apostles; and imagine that their images can 
both hear and see them. So necessary and useful is learning to man- 
kind, which may fix rules to distinguish true trom })retendeJ revela- 
tions, discern real frOlll fcigned miracles, and discover the illusions of 
impostors, that the decay of it 11ath in all ages and countrie::; been 
accompanied with a deluge of error and superstition. 
But in nothing is the use and necessity of learning, and its 

mbser\'ience to the intcrest and purity of religion, Blore conspicuous 
and apparent than in preventing the dangers and follies of ent husiasnl ; 
tù which, in the present constitution of Inankind, all revealed religions 
cannot but be obnoxious. I do not hereby imply the necessity of any 
extraordinary learning, or accurate knowledge of all sciences, in all 
ranks and orders uf Christians; but an ordinary prudence, and right 
understanding of the nature and genius of Christianity; n:hich, if 
assisted by the direction of Blore learned guides and pastor
, as God in 
the first institution of Christianity intended it should be, will abundantly 
secure all persons from the deIusion
 of designing or ignorant pnthu- 
siasts. However, a great part of mankind will continue to want this 
prudence, and neglect this direction; especially, when the means of 
knowledge are studiously kept from them, and no instruction to be 
obtained, only fronl external cerenlOnies, or the dictates of a confessor, 
as it is in all popish countries. 
uch persons profess Chri
tianity, 
not out of any conviction of the truth or divinity of it; but, induced by 
the prejudices of education and authority of example, understand not 
the true principles of their religion, and iustca(l of a rational faith, 
})ussess only a blind credulity. This affords a fair opportunity of success 
to the frauds and artifices of impostors, who will never want l)roselytes 
in an ignorant and credulous auditory; and if upheld, and favoured by 
the }mblic applause of the Church, may draw nlultitudes of admirers 
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after thCD1. The great engines of these religious jugglers were ever 
enthusiasD1 and the pretence of mir.,1Cles. The latter have long since 
ceased, and could Hever really be performe(1 Ly impostors: it remains 
therefore that they hetake thenlselvcs to enthusiasnl, possess the 
people with a belief of c
traordinary revelations cOD1ffiunicated to theIu, 
of an inward fanÜliarity with God, of continual Divine inspirations, 
of acting solely by the impulse of the Spirit, and following the infallible 
dictates of an inward light. 
This opinion mu!St be raised, and cOlltil1uc(1 by bold IJretences, 
extatic Illotions, severe' austC'rities, antl lllacerations of the body, a 
mortified look, extraordinary acts of apparcnt l}unlÎlity, ridiculou
 
actions, which may iD1ply a contempt of the world, perpetual canting 
about spiritual matters, and delivering theD1 in such a manner, as may 
seeUl to }Jroceed from the Ï1ll1llcdiate revelation of God; and \"ithal, 
in ilnpenetrable nonsense. Such pret.ences an(1 actions will eÀcite the 
adluiration of foolish persons, and by ml1using their judgn1ent with 
specious shews, create in then} an extraordinary veneration for their 
enthusiastic prophet. All the whilnsies of his disturbed fancy shall 
then pass for oracles, and his fooli
h austerities for bO many certain 
indications of a real sanctity. \Vhcu this opinion is ouce entertained, 
then the pretence of Iniracles lllay securely be set on foot, and the 
gro
sest cheat may }Jass undiscenled mllong credulous spectators, who 
will be deterred by a religious awe fron1 c:\.mnining the truth of the 
miracles of their admired impostor, whose own word shall without 
scruple be received for miracles pretpnded to be done by hilll in becret; 
or at least, the single testimony of one credulom; woman or fanciful 
idiot shall be esteen1ed an undoubted certainty. "
hosoever examines 
the 111iracles of the ROluish saints, will find thelll all to have been 
at fin
t believed upon such slen,-ler 1110ti\'es, and afterwards amplified 
antI increased hy the writers of their lives. 
Thus the folly and credulity of mankind hath opened the way and 
facilitated success, even to designing impostors, who arc consciou
 
of the falsity of their own pretence'-, and arc di
quieted with a })cf})ctual 
fear of discovery. But then the way is In ore open, and success Inore 
casy to such enthusiasts, who illmgine they really enjoy and receive 
frOln God those illuminations and impulses which they vent to their 
deluded followers. Such persons arc inspired with a f..'llse zeal; and, 
in proposing the frenzies of their disturbed brains, imagine thcl11selves 
to act in obedience to heaven, and for the bcnefit of Inankind; which 
renders all thcir actions vigorous, and thell1selyes unwearicd in the 
prosecution of then1. That there have been, and are still, Inany Euch 
enthusiasts in the world, the history of all times, and our own experience, 
llemonstrate beyond all doubt. 
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These enthusiasts, as they are commonly persons of weak under- 
standings and narrow capacities, are easily led away with false 
appearances of religion, and grossly 111istake the nature and genius 
of Christianity. They imagine religion tu consist in a rigorou:s antI 
severe exercise of those exten1al actions, which, in the country they 
live in, are generally esteen1ed the indications of piety and Christian 
virtue; and fancy that the farther they carry these practices, the In ore 
nearly they approach to the uttermost degree of perfection. Thus in 
the Church of Ronle, the profession of evangelical poverty, a beggarly 
)w.bit, a severe nlortification of the body, continual telling over of 
bead:-;, going on pilgrimage, and other childish actions, are, at least by 
the COUlmon people, esteemed the best characters of a refined and 
exalted virtue. Hence, enthusiasts of that connnunion, corrupted with 
these prejudices, while they ailn at an extraordinary perfection and 
purity, propose to thelnselves long pilgrimages, terrible austerities, 
continual prayer, and a thousand other ridiculous actions, which their 
deluded fancy suggests to ùe meritorious. They eInploy their thoughts 
in the perpetual meditation of these imaginary perfections; and in their 
extasies and raptures are amused with them, and fonn pleasing ideas 
of them, arising from the apprehension of some exceeding ll1erit or 
veneration to be obtained by the practice of them. In this religious 
frenzy they imagine to have received the Divine approbation of them, 
mistaking a foolish satisfaction of a deluded judgnlent for the suffrage 
and voice of the Holy Spirit acting in them: and at last proceed so 
far as to fancy the reception of a Divine command for the conlll1ission 
of these extravagancies. No wonder then if, after such a false persuasion
 
they l)roceed to act all the whimsies and follies which a disturbed brain 
and violent imagination can suggest; if they put off all sense of shanle 
and moùesty, and, setting no bounds to their extravagance, deliver 
then1seh-es up to the conduct and direction of an irrational fancy, which 
inciteth then1 to cOlnmit such follies and trifles as are beneath the 
dignity of a rational being, and contrary to the dictates of common 
sense; such ridiculous fopperies and elaborate extravagance, as Inay 
justly provoke the laughter of sober heathens, and indignation of 
wiser Christians. 
Such ridiculous fanaticism is the ut1nost degeneracy of Christian 
religion, than which nothing can be more contrary to its genius, 
alul destructive of its principles. Christianity was intended to eÀalt and 
perfect the reason of Inankind, to create true notions of the nature 
of all moral and religious actions, and introduce the practice of a Inallly 
and rational piety. \Vhercas this enthusiasm dcbaseth the reason and 
understanding of Inankind, and exposeth both to the scorn and derision 
of the n10rc judicious and intelligent world: as if none but fools and 
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idiots could be perfect Christians, anù the highcst degrce of Inadness 
were the most certain nIark of piety. Such absura opinions cannot but 
scandalize all considering persons; anù cause thcIll to conclude, that 
either these absurdities are gro:ss corruptions and deviations frOln 
Christianity, or else Christianit) itself is a grand imposture unworthy 
the belief and ycncration, or evcn the attention, of mankind. The 
former is not easily discernible by those who have no other notions of 
Christianity than what they receive from the general practic
 and 
CUITent opinions uf their ("ountry, atHl are ti'om their infancy pre- 
possesspù that there is no trne Christian 80cipty hcsidcs thcir own: 
where if ';l1ch f
lnaticism be publidy practised or countenanccd, it cannot 
hut create ill thclll a detestation of all Christianity. Eut as for those 
. 
who are convinced of the truth of Christianity in general, and enquire 
after the true doctrines of it among so many divided communions 
of the Christian 'H)rld, they Illay rationally and infallibly conclude 
that }mrticular Church which fa\"ours or promotes this sUIJcrstitious 
cnthusia-;m, to be infinitely cOITupted and degenerate frolll the true 
pirit 
and principles of Christianity. 
If wc view the several churchcs and conlmunions of the Christian 
world, wc shall find no :society of Christians nlOfC free fronl fanaticislH 
than the Church of England, or more guilty of it than the Church 
of Rome. It hath becn the peculiar happiness of the Church of 
l
ngland to crcate a fight 
ense of religion and picty ill all her 
conl1)lunicant
, and to securc to theIll the }>ractice of a rational 
devotion. She nlakes no J}retensions to pri\-ate inspiration
, and 
cxtraordinary illuminations of the IIoly Ghost; and all her c.-hildren 
arc more apt to deride than admire the follics and l'xtasies of 
enthusiasts. If any of her nwmbers have at any time through aJubition 
or ignorance clnbraceù fanaticism, they ha\'e at the same tÎlne departed 
fl'01U the comlllunion of the Church, and hccmning schismatics pro- 
daimcd then1selves her enemies. \
 et so far hath the suber and 
judiciou
 practice and e:\.ample of the Church of England influenced 
even their conduct, that the most (:xtra\-agant mHong them havc heen 
Jess fanatical than the most admired saints of the Church of R01ne: 
:md whensoevcr the sense of their duty, and pro\-idencc of God shaH 
inùuce them to rcturn to the bosom of the Church, which we heartily 
wish, they can do it no otherwise than by deserting evcn all relics uf 
fanaticism. Not so the Church of Rome, which in all her offices and 
public ceremonies prOll1otes and foments it, hath on many occasions 
given public applause and approbation to it, anù oweth the grcatest 
}>art of her peculiar doctrines and present prosperity to the enthusiasm 
of her followers. If we consult the public offic
s of that Church, 
we shaH find nothing intelligible directly l)roposed to the common 
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people, but the prayers performcd in an unknown ton
ue, anù the 
senses in the mean while amused with antle gl'stures, images, pro- 
cessions, and pompous representations. The first enforceth the minds of 
ignorant persons to betake themsclves to the entertainmcnt of thcir 
own thoughts, and direct their dcvotion according to their own crude' 
and in digested ideas; and thcn the lattcr inspires them with childish 
and absurd notions of religion and Divine mattcrs, and both together 
cause them to form wild and cnthusiastic a})prehensions of religious 
actions, and direct their conòuct according to those apprehensions. 
If \\e examine the pcculiar doctrines uf the Church of ROBIe, we shall 
find many of them to derive their original ttonl enthusiastic visions and 
revelations. I will iustance only in purgatory and transubstantiation; 
whereof the former, howe,"er at this day dcfended, was at first set afoot 
upon the sole authority of these t
mati(' visions: which imaginary 
\ ision" of this kind were 80 frequent among the enthusiastic 1l1Onks 
of the sixth, seventh, eighth, awl tenth ages, that large volumes might 
be compilcd of them: as, indeed, I ha,'e sePll several voluminous 
collections of theln in manuscript, composed before the Reformation, 
in proof of purgatory. As for transubstantiation, as it was first forged 
in the cell of a visionary monk, so it chicfly gained credit and belief in 
the world tronl the pretended visions of supposed saints; fOf whose 
sake God dive
ted the sacfalnental elements of their usual accidents, 
and offered theln to their sight under the very species of all human 
body. Scarce a monkish saint of any eminence after the ninth age can 
be found in whose life such a vision is not relatcd. Lastly, if we ,'iew 
the religious orders of the Church of RonH', where religion and piety 
i
 suppused to flourish in its ubuost perfection, and which are estecmcd 
the gTand patterns of refined Christianity, we shaH find them to be so 
Inany societies of fanatical cnthusiasts, who, if we except ,'icious and 
irreligious persons among them, wholly busy themselves in wild ima- 
ginations and ridiculous cerclnonies. If any religious persons among 
them escape this contagion and surmount this imperfection, it is owing 
to the exccllency of their genius and advantage of their learning, not to 
the rules of their order, which na.turally lead thenl to it. 
But ill nothing is the cntlmsiasnl of lhc Church of Home Inore 
apparent, than in her approbation and veneration of enthusiastic saints. 
The Church of Rome in her calendars, offices, legends, and bulls 
of canonization, hath placed such a rabble of saints in heaven, that 
if a Lucian or Julian should arise anew to write satires acrainst thc 

 
ÍlJhabitants of heaven, and criticise upon the vulgar conceptions of thcIu, 
I fear they would find greater matter of laughter among the Christian 
saints than the heathen gods. Of these l:3aints, no small part had never 
anv existence; and many no huch existence as is communlv ascribed to 
.. '" .. 
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tllem; 1 D1ean, acted no such things as their legendary lives relate. 
Of those which rClnaill, n1any were' vicious and wicked persons, traitors 
to thcir priuce and country, or furious pcrsecutors of the supposed 
heretics of latter ages; wholn nothing but a blind zeal for the interest 
of the court of Rome caused to be canonized. As for the saints of 
latter ages who were canonized by solelnn bulls and ceremonies, 
(for the ancient saint
 never enjoyed that honour), they were generally 
chosen out of the monastic orders; aud were either downright 
enthusiasts, or chiefly adlnired for those actions which included 
somewhat of enthusiasm. In these canonizations it is required, not 
whether the candidate of that 
acred character exerci
erl all the 
offices of piety, temperance and charity in the highest perfection; 
not whether he procured so
ne illustrious benefit to the Church, or 
was ever ready to suffer Inartyrdom for the profession of Christianity ;- 
but, whether he ran about the world barefoot, and, professing 
evangelical poverty, begged his bread from door to door; \vhether 
lIP WOf(
 an iron chain, an hair shirt, or a knotted cord, and affecte(l 
to appear ridiculous in all his actions; whether he macerated his 
body \\ ith prodigious austerities, and went in l}ilgrimage to the Holy 
Land and other famous shrines; whether he enjoyed e
traordinary 
illuminations of the Holy Ghost, acted by the sole Ï1npulse of the 
Spirit, and had frequent extasies and raptures of Inind: lastly, 
whether any of his credulous followers would adventure to testify any 
miracles done by hiln, either seen by themselves in secret, or received 
fr0111 others by tradition. 'Vhat a miserable corruption of Christianity 
must this needs be, to give such solemn and public approbation to the 
extravagances uf fanatics, to applaud their follies, adn1Îre their frenzies, 
and propose theln as the great objects of imitation, not to say of 
worship, to the people; to solenll1Ïze festivals ill their n1emory, and 
invoke thelTI in the public liturgies; and give thanks to Goel for 
the great and gloriou
 examples of those who wcre fitter for Bedla111 
than the blessed society of apostles, prophets and Inartyrs! Such fonù 
credulity and irrational conduct D1ight be somewhat excusable in the 
comn10n people, whose ignorance and inexperience Inight plead their 
pardon. But when the representative Church of Rome cOlnmit such 
follies, and deliberately fornl such canonizations, \\ hich are afterwards 
approved and received by the whole Roman COlnmunion, we cannot 
but conclude that Church to have grossly perverted the design of 
Christianity, and widely deviated from the prilnitive purity of that 
most rational as well as holy religion. 
Enthusiasm of tlze Church of Rome demonstrated. 
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I'N order to judge respecting the character of a period, we 
conln10nly endeavour to form some general estimate of its 
leading men, as a c1ass. It sometimes happens, however, that 
an individual will serve to represent, yet Dlore perfectly, in 
his single person, the qualities, the struggles, and tendencies 
of his age. Such a man was STILLI
GFLEET. The Church 
,vas restored with the Inonarchy, only to be the more con- 
spicuous and hated Inark for the arrows of the infidel, the 
Romanist, and the sectary . Admirably supported by her 
own and a far greater strength, she endured, and turned 
back their repeated onsets upon her assailants; and among 
her children and her champions was not one who fought 
with 11lore characteristic effect than this great scholar. He 
,vas enlphaticall y the Anglican Churchnlan of the last two 
Stuart reigns. 
'The name of Stillingfleet is derived frolll that of a village 
so called near York, where, at an early period, the falnily of 
the Bishop was possessed of a good estate. He was hinlself 
a native of Cranbourne in Dorsetshire. His birth occurred 
in 1635. Having passed with applause through the routine 
of a private grammar-school, he was admitted a scholar of 
St. J ohn"s College, Cambridge, by which society 11e was so 
highly esteemed, that at the next election after he had com- 
nlenced bachelor of arts, which took place in 16.33, he was 
chosen a feHow. His ordination was given by the hands of 
Bishop Brownrigg, and his first preferment was to the rectory 
of Sutton in Bedfordshire. 
The first, and not the least remarkable, of Stillingfleefs 
numerous publications, was his /renicum, published in 16.39, at 
the early age of twenty-four. This was one of the lnany fruit- 
less attempts, to effect that proposed union, which, in the 
language of those times, has already been referred to under 
the tern1 "conlprehensioTl;" the effusion of a young and gene- 
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rous mind, little acquainted with men, proposing to itself, by 
recomnlending liberal concessions, to renlove those differences, 
the 
ight of which filled hinl with pain. \Vith the vicw of 
facilitating the adtnittance of nonconformists into the Church, 
the claims of all religious cOlTImunities to an imprescriptible 
right, derived fronl divine authority, were to be broken down; 
and no other conditions of conlmunion imposed than such as 
Scripture expressly requires. 
ï"his treatise was adlnired by all for its learning and in- 
genuity, and by 111any for its liberal views; but it did not 
(.'onvince; and its author hinlself saw reason, afterwards, to 
repudiate the principles which it advances. lIe apologised for 
it, in 11lore than one of his later publications, as designed in- 
deed "to serve the Church of England," but as containing 
things which ought in justice to be ascribed to the writer's 
,. youth, and want of consideration." 
'rhe leading character in which Stillingfleet presents hinl- 
self befol.e the Inind, and in which he was the greatest of a 
great period, is that of a polenlical divine. Infidelity, Ro- 
Inanisln, and Dissent, the three grand en
rnies of the Church,- 
only not powerful enough to destroy it, because engaged like- 
wise in bitter hosti1ity with one another,-were, each in its 
turn, assailed by this chalnpion of orthodoxy, with surprising 
"lgour. 
His first blow was the Origines Sacræ, one of the ablest 
(Iefences of Christianit)T extant. It consists of three hooks. 
'rhe first is Jirectecl against the aUeged irreconcileah]eness of 
the chronology of scripture, with that of the learned pagan 
nations; and delllonstrates that, as far as the heathen account
 
of titHe difier from the scriptural, they are unworthy of credit. 
In the second, the author undertakes to refute the pretence 
that faith in scripture is inconsistent with reason; with which 
yicw he states, on rational grounds, the clain]s to credibility of 
l\Ioses and the prophets, our Saviour and his apostles, who 
through successive ages were enlployed in revealing the luind 
of God to the \Vorld. 'rhe third regards the pretended suf- 
ficiency of that explanation of the origin of things which may 
be drawn from philosophy, independent of revelation; and here 
the truths themselves revealed in scripture are insisted on, 
antI the fallacy of those opinions and principles delnonstrated, 
which appear to be contradictory to any of thel11. Such is 
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the mature ability displayed in this \,,'ork,-its various and 
}Jrofound learning, the perspicuity of its language, its solidity 
of J 'udO'lnent, the rigour of its argulnentation,-that when, 
, ð 
shortly after its publication, which took place soon after the 
author had entered his twenty-eighth year, he appeared before 
Sanderson, his diocesan, at a -visitation, the venerable bishop 
could with difficulty he persuaded that he saw before him the 
author of a work so distinguished by extent of knowledge and 
ripenes
 of understanding. 'rhis book it was Stillingfleet"s in- 
tention to rewrite on a Inore con1prehensive plan; and at his 
death he had prepared a part of the enlarged work, which 
was printed afterwards, at the end of the folio editions of the 
Origines. It comprises two chapters; the first of which is an 
examination of the ancient, the second of the modern, atheistic 
hypothesis. The latter is chiefly occupied with a review of 
the Cartesian philosophy. 
.Another of his writings, COlTIposed during his 
hort resi- 
dence at Sutton, was a Vindication of .Archbishop Lauá'.1t 
Conference 'lcitll the Jesuit Fisher, in answer to a reply to 
that work, recently put forth with the title of Dr. Lauá's 
Laby,r-intll,. This able defence, rapidly thrown off, established 
his polemical reputation. 'l'he steps of his promotion wer(' 
neither uncertain nor slow. Sir Harbottle Grinlstone, 111aster 
of the rolls, appointed hin} preacher of his chapel. I-lis next 
advance placed him in the rectory of St. Andrew's, I-Iolborn,- . 
a living which he retained from this time, 1665, till his eleva- 
tion to the episcopal dignity. These appointtuents, in each of 
which he was highly valued, brought hirll into close acquaint- 
ance with the enlinent lawyers of his time, in particular with 
,Judge Hale and Chief-justice Vaughan. He was now also 
appointed chaplain to the King. On cOlnnlencing doctor of 
divinity, he kept the public act; and in this exercise won 
extraordinary applause by the fluency of his Latin, the readi- 
ne
s of his repJies, and his powerful vindication of the positions 
he undertook to maintain. Two years later, in 1670, he was 
made a canon-residentiary of St. Paul"s; and in 1677 raised to 
the deanery of that church. 
The folJowing year he published a -voltuuc of sermons, of 
which one, being on The Reason nf Christ"s SuJté1"ing f01. 'liS, 
was attacked by the Socinians. Stillingfleet vindicated the 
orthodox doctrine, in a separate treatise, and followed this up 
by several other publications relating to the controversy with 
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that sect. His defence of Laud remained hitherto unnoticed 
by the Romanists; but, by their conduct with regard to 
other questions, they provoked hini to more serious efforts 
against thenl. He began by his celebrated Discoursc con- 
cerning tlte Idolatry, Fanaticism, and Divisions, of tile 
Cltu)'clt n.f R()1}lc. This he followed up by other tracts; as 
that against 1\1:1'. Cressy, author of the Ecclesiastical History, 
jn which he exposes the unsoundness of the mystical divine
 
of that comn)union; and one in reply to Dr. Geddon, who 
had undertaken to refute the charge of idolatry, brought 
against his church. 
It lJlay not be undesirable, at the present thue, when this 
accusation is regarded by so many lukewarnl Protestants as 
uncharitable and unfounded, to dil"ect the less infonned reader 
where to find this whole lllatter discussed with the learning 
and ability it delnands. Geddon asserted, that in accusing 
the ROll1Îsh Church of idolatry, Stillingßeet dissented from the 
opinions of his own. This assertion the Dean refutes, from 
thp IIon1Î1ies, froin the Liturgy and Injunctions of Edward 
the Sixth, from Cranmer'ls Articles of Visitation, from the 
Injunctions and other monuments of Elizabeth, and from the 
,vritings of 'Vhitgift, Bancroft, Bishop 1\Iontagu, and others. 
I-Ie then considers the nature and species of idolatry; and, 
cOlnparing thcIll with the worship used by the Roman Catho- 
lics, infers that in their worship of the llost, of saints, relics, 
images, and especially of the cross, they are certainly guilty 
of that sin. Other labours of his indefatigable pen followed, 
in the same strain; in one or other of which, every corrupt 
portion of the popish system ,vas, in its turn, handled with 
such vigour and effect, that no other controversial books were 
so lnuch read and valued as S
iningßeefs. In fact, contro- 
versy, and in particular the ROlllish controversy, ,vas his pecu- 
liar province. The vastness and variety of his polemic labours, 
continued through the reigns of Charles the Second and James 
the Second, are truly astonishing. He was looked up to by 
the menlbers of the Church of England in the light of her 
nlost powerful, and, as they believed, her invincible chalnpion. 
The writer of his life informs us, that on account of his zeal 
against popery, and his convincing refutations of it, "he re- 
ceived several threats, and Inore than once had notice of 
barbarous designs against him." lIe proceeded undauntedly, 
notwithstanding, in the strenuous discharge of what he deen1ed 
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l1is duty; rather animated than discouraged by the favour 
,vhich the ltomish sect received at court. He contributed 
both encouragement and assistance to those admirable efforts 
of the London clergy at this critical season, to which reference 
has more than once been lnade. He engaged in a personal 
conference with some members of the ltomish Church, on the 
asserted infallibility of that cOlnmunion in following universal 
tradition, the fallacy of which claim he instanced in the Greek 
Church: for that church follows tradition, and yet is con- 
demned for its errors by the Romanists themselves. He like- 
,vise wrote concerning the illegality of King James's famous 
Ecclesiastical COllllllission. 
Concerning his temper as a polemic, we have the following 
testimony from the pen of Clarendon: "Though," writes the 
chancellor, "I am no stranger to the writings of Dr. Stilling- 
fleet, but have read, I think, all that he hath published, at 
least all that I have seen of his, and as I always adlnired the 
strength and vigour of his ratiocination, and the clearness of 
his style and expressions (a faculty not natural to all very 
learned and pious lnen) by which he renders the most difficult 
points, which are usually by others wrapped up in obscure 
terms, plain and intelligible to vulgar understandings; so I 
have been eÀceedingly delighted with the softness, gentleness, 
and civility of his language, (which can never flow frolTI an 
insolent or proud spirit) in ,vhich he represents things which 
in themselves are light, and such as might be neglected, 
in a pleasant, not reproachful manner-a dialect his ad ver- 
saries are not acquainted with; and when he i
 cOll1pelled 
to answer arguments, or rather allegations, full of bitterness 
and reproachful words, which would tempt another to take the 
advantage they are liable to, with some sharpness, he passes 
by the provocation, and collects what can possibly be found 
1ike reason out of what is alleged, and refutes it with very 
much less severity than the nlatter would justify, a
d seenlS 
somctÏ1nes to require." 
..A. third enemy remained, in the encounter with whom 
Stillingfleet might gather SOlne farther laurels in the thorny, 
but 110t uninteresting fields of controvery. 'Vhile the nation 
was in a ferment about the Popish Plot, he, in a sennon 
preached at Guildhall, appealed to the nonconformists to 
strengthen the hands of the Church, against the comnlon 
adversary, by nlanfully laying aside trivial differences, and 
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rejoining her conllTIunion. This seasonablc ndmonition, though 
couched in kind ternls, and "delivered with all the gravit) 
and seriousness, affection and earnestness, and all the persua- 
sive eloquence, that so Ï1nportant a subject required, and was 
usual with hinl in his preaching," l1ad the very contrary effect 
to that sincerely intended by its author. Owen, Baxter (not 
exhausted by age, nor softened by experience and reflection), 
Alsop, and others, iUlluediatel y seized the occasion to write 
against hinl; and son1C of them with violence and indecencJ. 
'rhis provoked hitn to publish a vindication of the Church 
fronl the objections of the Dissenters, with the title of Tlu
 
lTnreasunableue8:S of Separation; a work of great and con- 
clusive power. 
'Vhile pursuing this controversy, in a brilliant succession 
of tracts, he also ,vrote a learned dissertation on the right of 
the bishops to vote in capital cases. 'fhis was followed by 
his Origines Britanniræ; lite History of tIle British Churches, 
-3 hook which the union of a vast knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history, with a degree of critical discernn1ent hitherto rare, 
Inay rank with the 
fforts of the great intellect of U ssher. 
It dcternlines the frcedotn of the early churches of the British 
Islands from those abuses which afterwards flowed in upon 
thetn frotn llonle. It also vindicates their independence, to- 
gether with their purity; evinces the high state of learning 
:t1nong the ecclesiastics of Britain; and shows that our Church- 
services were derived, not through our intercourse, in the 
11liddle ages, with Rome, but fronl the apostolical comnuluions, 
and in prinlitivc titlles. 
l\leantime, honours and enloluments naturaHy rewarded 
these extensive ]abcurs of the Dean of St. Paul"s. I-Ie now 
enjoyed, besides his other prefel nlents, the twelfth prebend at 
Canterbury; and, for sonle tit
)e previous to the Revolution, 
sat as prolocutor in the lower house of Convocation. I-lighet' 
rewards, of COUlse, awaited him, on the occurrence of that 
great event. He was raised by King \Villianl to the see of 
\ V orcester; to which he was consecrated, in conlpany with 
}'}atrick and others, in October, 16S!}. 
Bi
hop Stillingfleet did not, however, allow himself that 
repose which, perhaps, he n]ight have been not unreasonably 
expected to indulge, after so nlany efforts of industrious erudi- 
tion. He assisted in the proceedings of the cOlllnlission for 
revising the Liturgy, with a view to conciliating the dissenter
. 
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Again he entered the lists, both in pulpit and press, with the 
disciples of the Socinian heresy. In one of his discourses, the 
Vindication of tlte Doctrine of tlte Trinity, he remarked upon 
some of the principles laid down in 1\11'. Locke's Essay on 
tlte Human Understanding, then just started in its career 
of popularity, which appeared to hÍln to favour that systeln. 
This was the origin of a well-known public correspondence 
between these eminent persons; which was terJninated in a 
voluminous letter from the philosopher, containing a defence 
of the principles objected against, viz. his doctrine of ideas, 
his opinions on personal identity, &c., but avoiding an explicit 
answer to the prelate's request, that he would tnake it clear 
by a plain declaration of his belief, that he had no intention to 
serve the cause of heterodoxy. 
The Bishop's charges delivered at ,V orcester are described 
3S "incomparably learned and useful." They lllanifest, not 
only a most affectionate regard for his clergy, with a lofty 
and conscientious estinlate of the pastoral office, but also that 
extensive acquaintance with ecclesiastical law which he had 
previously given proof that he possessed. He, moreover, 
strove earnestly to correct abuses in his courts, presiding in 
then1 constantly in person. Nor was he, in the meantime, a 
silent or ineffective nlember of the House of Peers; but spoke 
in that asselubly with the energy and gracefulness of an 
accomplished orator. 
'Vhen, in 1694, the see of Canterbury becalne vacant by 
the death of Tillotson, a general opinion (indeed a COlllnlon de- 
sire) prevailed, that Stiliingfleet should succeed his deceased 
friend. rorhe Queen's private wishes inclined the same way, 
but the Bishop of ,V orcester's principles were displeasing to 
the administration; while the state of his health admonished 
hiln that he ought not, if required, to burthen his declining 
years with a higher dignity and new responsibilities. He had 
been gifted by nature with a strong constitution; but its 
vigour was early impaired by severe study; and now he 
had nlaintained a struggle of many years with confÌrn1ed 
disease. lIe expired l\Iarch 27th, 1699, in Park Street, 
'Vesttninster, with pious serenity and resignation-the fruit 
of a pure faith, and a life of unwearied usefulness to the 
Church. 
This prelate was tall in person, graceful, handsOll1C, and 
of an aspect so dignified as to be thought by son1e rather 
YOLo II. 20 
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]laughty and severe. I-lis abilities were naturally of a strong 
and vigorol!s order, and he continued to inlprove them to the 
last by exercise. "lIe ,vas always conversant in the Inost 
,veigIlty and substantial parts of learning, such as hcc:une a 
Dl0St judicious scholar and a rcyerend father of the Church. 
"Thatever he preached, upon difficult points of religion, ,vas 
ever in a luanner singularly instructive and aHecting. His 
})oIen1Îcal discourses w'ere quick, nervous, and convincing. 
I-lis historical tracts were a Blost judicious critique upon our 
other historians-detecting their errors where they ,vere not 
reconcileable, and giving a reconcilement of them where there 
,vere any grounds to founò it on. 'Vlw.t he wrote tpuching 
any points of law had not only that force of argument in it, 
but the luultiplicity also of precedents to support ,vhat he 
affinned, that the ablest lawyer might be justly surprised to 
see hinlself equalled in his own faculty. In short, view him 
in every part of learning he at any time engaged in, and you 
will find hiln as perfect a Inaster of it as if that had been his 
only study." 
Bishop Stillingfleet had, at a great expense, collected a 
noble library, which, after his death, ,vas purchased by l\farsh, 
archhishop of Arnlag]l, and sent ovcr to Dublin; ,,,here that 
prilnate erected a suitable building for its reception, as the 
pu blic library of the uniyersity. 1\ considerable nUlnber of 
]lis 111anuscrjpt5, chiefly relating to the constitution and history 
of England, were bought by Lord Oxford, and now fonn part 
of the Ilarleian Collection. 
His relllail1s \\ycre interred in the choir of 'V orcester cathe- 
dral; "here his l110nUlnent i
 inscribed with an epitaph frolll 
the pen of Bcntley, his chaplain, of which the following lines 
fornl a part :- 


Et sanctitatc I11m'IUll, ('t oris staturæquc ùignitatc" 
Et C0l1SUn1matro cruditionis laude, 
Undiquc vcnerandus. 
Cui in bUluanioribus literis critici, in divinis theologi, 
In recolldÏta historia antiquarü, in scicntüs philo sop hi, 
In legunl peritia jurisconsulti, in civili l1rudcntia politici" 
In cloqucntia univeThi, 
!i'asces uItro subn1Ïserunt. 
::\Iajor unns in his Olunibus quam alii in singulis, 
Ut bibliothccam SUaIn, cui parenl orbis vix habuit, 
Intra pectus OIDl1is tloctl'inæ capax 
Gesta::;:sc integran1 visus sit; 
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Quæ tanlen nullos libros noverat meliores, 
QUaIn quos ipse IllUltOS et immortales eilidit; 
Ecc1esiæ Anglicanæ defensor semper invictus. 
" He engaged respect not only by the sanctity of his life, but by 
his personal dignity, and his character of llllboundeù erudition. To his 
judgment in profane literature the learned critic readily yielded; the theo- 
logian, in divine; the al1ti(luary, in the obscure researches of history; 
the philosopher, in scicnce; the lawyer, in the erudition of courts; the 
stateslnan, in IJolitical science; ill eloquence, all alike. Alone sUIJcrior 
in the entire circle of accompJishlnents to others in their own peculiar 
departments, he appearcd to carry in his capacious Inind a library such 
as the world could hardly cqual; which, however, po
sessed no books 
superior to those numerous and imperishable volumes that he, the in- 
vincible champion of the Anglican Church, himself produced." 


Principal works of Stillingfleet:- 
I'renic'llm: A JVeapon-Salve for the C1L'll:rch
s 
Vounds. 
4to. 1659. 
Origines Sac1"æ; 01" a 'rational Account of tlte Cllristian 
Faith, as to the T'J.'lttlt and Divine Autll01"ity of the Scrip- 
tU'J.es, &c. 4to. 1662. 
A ?"ational Acco'ltnt of the Grounds of tIle Protestant 
Religion; being a Vindication of the Lord A'J"chbis/zop of 
Cante'J"bu'ry's Relation of a Confm"ence belween him and John 
Fisher, &c. fol. 1664. 
Tracts in Reply to Strictzu.es on the' Vindication,' qc. 
SÙlJ 8er'l710ns. fo1. 1669. 
A Discou'l"se conce1"ning the true Reason of the Sufferings 
of Christ. fol. 1669. A second part afterwards appeared. 
.A lJisco'll'J'se conce'J"ning tlte Idolatry p')"actised in the 
Cltu1"ch of Ronle, &c. 8vo. 1671. 
AnsweJ" to seve.ral Treatises, occasioned by that ,vork. 
8vo. 1673. 
Conference between a R01nish Priest, a Fanatic Chap- 
lain, and ({, Divine of the Chlt'J.ch of England, conceJ.ning 
Idolatry, 
"c. 8vo. 1679. 
Answe'J" to some Papers lately printed, concerning the 
Authority of the Catholic Cltu'rclt in J.11 atters of Faith, g-c. 
4to. 1686. 
'rhe papers referred to in this tract were said to have been 
,vritten by Charles the Second. Dryden, recently a servile 
convert to popery, wrote a defence of them, to ,vhich 8til.. 
1ingfleet replied. 


20-2 
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TILe Doctrine of tlte Trinity and Transubstantiation 
cO'J"nparcd. 4to. 16860 
Numerous other treatises relating to this controversy, were 
published by hin}, about this time, in rapid succession. 
The Council of Tl o ent ea;an-lined, and disp1.oved by Catho- 
lic T.radition, qc. 4to. 1688. 
Tlte Unreasonableness of Separation, (,5'c. 4to. 168!. 
The grand Question concerning the Bishops' Right tu 
'Cote in Pa1 o liament, in Cases capital, <S.c. 8vo. 1680. 
Origines Britannicæ; or the Antiquities of tlte Britisl/' 
Churches. fo1. 1685. 
.il Discourse concetrning tlte Illegality of lite Ecclesiastical 
Couunissio'll, l5'c. 1689. 
Discourse in Vindication of lite Trinity, <S'c. 1696. 
This was a defence of his Discourse on the Sufferings of 
Christ-the controversy occasioned by that puhlication having 
been revived by the appearance of a new edition. Several 
other tracts ,vere also put forth by him against the Socinians. 
Correspondence with J.lfr. Locke. 1697, 1698. 
Ecclesiastical Cases. 16g8. 
Sernlons on sonze vi the principal Doctrines of the Chris- 
tian Religion. 8vo. 1696. 
l\Iany other tracts (solne of theln sent forth, in the first 
instance, anonYlnousIy) were included in his works, published 
by his son, in six volumes, in folio, 1710. 
The same editor likewise gave to the public, .:.1fiscel- 
laneo'lls Discou1oses. 1735. 



 
THE onLATIO
 OF CHRIST S DEATH TO GOD, AN EYIDEKCE OF ITcl 
EXPIATORY CHARACTER. 


TIlE second thing to prove Lhe death of Christ a sacrifice for 
sin, is tlIe oblation of it to Goel for that endo Grotius, towards the 
conclusion of his book, luakes a twofold oblation of Christ, parallel 
to that of the sacrifices under the law, the first of lnactation, the 
second of representation; whereof the first was done in the temple, 
the seconù in the holy of holies: so the first of Christ was 011 earth, 
the second in heayen; the first is not a bare preparation to a 
sacrifice, but a sacrifice: the latter not so lunch a sacrifice, as the 
conl111ellloratioll of one already pasto 'Yherefor
, since appearing and 
interceding are not properly sacerdotal acts, any furthpr than they 
depend on the efficacy of a sacrifice already offered, he that takes away 
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that sacrifice, doth not leave to Christ any proper priesthood, against 
the })lain authority of the Scripture, which assigns to Christ the office 
of a priest distinct frOln that of a prophet and a king. To which 
Crellius I replies: That the expiation of sin doth properly belong to what 
Christ cloth in heaven; and may be applied to the death of Christ only, 
as the condition by which he was to enjoy that power in heaven, 
whereby he doth expiate sins; but the priest was never said to expiate 
sins when he killed the beast, but when the blood was sprinkled or 
carried into the holy of holies, to which the oblation of Christ in heaven 
doth answer: but mactation, saith he, was not proper to the priests; 
but did beloug to the Levites also. And Christ was not truly a priest 
while he was on earth, but only prepared by his sufferings to be one 
in heaven, where by the perpetual care he takes of his people and 
exercising his power for them, he is said to offer up himself and 
intercede for them, and by that means he dischargeth the office of 
a high-}Jriest for them. For his priestly office, he saith, is never 
in Scripture mentioned as distinct from his kingly, but is comprehended 
under it; and the great difference between them is, that one is of 
a larger extension than the other is, the kingly office e
tending to 
Imnishing, and the priestly only to eXpiation.-This is the substance 
of what Crellius more at large discourseth upon this subject. 'Vherein 
he asserts these things. I. That the priestly office of Christ doth not 
in reference to the expiation of sins respect God, but us; his intercession 
and oblation, wherein he Inakes the sacerdotal function of Christ to 
consist, being the exercise of his power for the good of his people. 
2. That Christ did offer up no sacrifice of expiation to God upon 
earth, because the luactation had no reference to expiation, any other 
than as a preparation for it; and Christ not yet being constituted 
a high-priest till after his resurrection from the dead. l\gainst these 
two assertions I shall dircct IUY following discourse, by proving; 
I. That the priestly officp of Christ had a primary respect to God, 
and not to us. I I. That Christ did exercise this priestly office in 
the oblation of hin1sclf to God upon the cross. 
1. That the priestly otIìce of Christ had a l)rimary respect to God, 

nd not to us; which appears frmn the fir
t institution of a high-priest, 
mcntioned by the .Apostle (Heb. v. I). "For every high-priest taken 
ii-mn among men, is ordained for men in things pertaining to God, 
that he n1ay offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins." Id est, saith Crellius 
elscwhere, ut proCllret et lJcragal ea quæ ad rolendllln ac propitiandll77't 
/lumen pertincnt; i. e. That he Inay perfonn the things which appertain 
to the worshipping and propitiating God. 'Ve desire no more, but 


1 .A famous writer among the 
ocinians: he flourished in the beginning of t11C 
ljth century. 
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that the propitiating God, may as imlnecHately be said to respect hitn, 
as the worshipping of God doth; or let CreHins tell us, what sense 
the propitiating God will bear; if all that the high-pricst had to do, 
did imlnedìately respect the people: nay, he saith not long after, 
"That it was the chief office of a high-priest, to plead the cause of 
sinners with God, and to take care that they may find him kind 
and propitious, and not angry or displeased." In what sense God 
'\vas said to be moveù hy thp expiatory sacrifices, is not here our 
business to discuss; it is sufficient for our pur}Jose, that tIley were 
instituted with a res}Ject to God, so as to I)rocure his favour and 
divert his wrath. In which sense, the priest is so often in the Levitical 
law said, by the offering up of sacrifices, to expiate the sins of the 
.. 
people. But Crellius saith, "This ought not so to be understood, 
as though God by expiatory sacrifices were diverted from his anger 
and inclined to pardon; which is a plain contradiction, not only to 
the words of the law, but to the instances that are recorded therein; 
as when Aaron was bid in the tin1e of the plague to 'make an 
atonement for the people, for there is wrath gone out from the Lord 
(Nunl. xvi. 46); and he stood between the living and the dead, and 
the plague was stayed,'" (v. 48). \Vas not God's anger then diverte(l 
here, by the Inaking this atonement? The like instanc
 we read in 
Da\'id's time, that" by the offering burnt-offerings, &c. the Lord wa
 
intreated for the land, and the plague was stayed from Israel" (2 Sam. 
xxiV'. 2:J): hy which nothing can b
 Illore plain, than that the prin1ary 
intention of such sacrifices, and consequently of the office of the priest 
who offered them, did Ï1nmediatcly respect the atoning God. nut )"Bt 
Crellius urgeth, "This cannot be said of all, or of the Inost proper 
expiatory sacrifices:" but we see it said of 1110re than the Inere 
sacrifices for sin, as appointed by the law; viz. of burnt-offerings, and 
peace-offerings, and incense, in the exalnples luentioned. So that these 
Levitical sacrifices did all respect the atoning God; although in sonle 
particular cases, different sacrifices vere to be offered; for it is said, 
"the burnt-offering wa
 to make atonement for them, as well as the 
sin and trespass-offerings," ( excepting those sacrifices which were 
instituted in acknowledgnlCnt of God's sovereignty over them, al1l1 
presence among theIn, as the daily sacrifices, the meat and drink- 
offerings, or such as were Inerely occasional, &c). Thus it is said, 
that "Aaron and his sons were appointecl to luake an atonelnent for 
Israel" (1 Chron. vi. 49): so that, as Grotius observes uut of Philo, 
"The high-priest was a mediator between God and nlan, by whol1l Inen 
might prolJitiate God, and God dispense his favours to 111en." But the 
lueans whereby he did procure favours to nlen, was by atoning God by 
the sacrifices, which he was by his office to offer to him.- \V e are now 
to consider how far this holds in reference to Christ, for who
e sake 
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the apostle brings in these words; and surely would not have 111entioneJ 
this as the primary office of a high-pric:it, in order to the proving Christ 
to be our high-}Jriest, after a more exccllent Inanner than the Aaronical 
was, unless he had agreed with hiln in the nature of his office, and 
exceeded hinl in the Inanner of IJerformance. 
For the apostle both proves, that he \\1as a true and proper, and not 
a bare n1ctaphorical high-priest, and that in such a capacity he very 
far exceeded thc pricsts after the order of Aaron. But how could that 
possibly be, if he Lïiled in the primary office of a high-priest; viz. 
ie offering up gifts and sacrifices to God? if his office as high-priest 
did primarily respect Inen, when the office of the Aaronical priest did 
respect God? To avoicl this, Crellius makes these words to be "only 
an allusion to the legal priesthood, and sonIC kind of similituùe between 
Christ and the Aaronical priests." But it is such a kind of allusion, 
that the apostle desif,rns to prove Christ to be an high-priest by it; 
and, which is of the greatest force, he proves the necessity of Christ's 
Jmving somewhat to offer frOln hence: "For eyery high priest is 
ordained to offcr gifts and sacrifices; wherefore it is of neccssity, 
that this man have sonlewhat also to offer" (Heb. "iii. 2). This is 
that which he looks at as the peculiar and distinguishing character 
of a high-priest; for, intercelling for others and having con1passion 
upon them, 111ight be done by others besides the high-priest; but 
this was that, without which he could not nlake good his name, what 
order soever he were of. If Christ then had no proper sacrifice to offer 
up to God, to what purpose cloth the apostle so industriously set 
hÏ1nself to prove that he is our high-IJriest, when he lnust needs fail 
in the main thing, according to his own assertion? How easy had 
it been for the Jews to have answered all the apostle's arguments 
concerning the priesthoocl of Christ, if he had been such a priest, 
and made no other oblation than Crellius allows hÏ1n? '''hen the 
apostle proves against the Jews, that there was no necessity that 
they should still retain the .l\losaical dispensation, because now they 
had a 1110rc excellent high-priest than the Aaronical were; and make
 
use of that character of a high-priest, that he was one taken out froll1 
among 111en, in things pertaining to God t3 offer gifts and sacrifices for 
sins: "'Veil," say the Jews, "we accept of this character, but ho\v do 
you prove concerning Christ, that he was such a one'? did he offer up 
a sacrifice for sin to God upon earth, as our high-priests do?" ,. No," 
saith Crcllius, "his sufferings were only a preparation for his priesthood 
in heaven:" "But did he then offer up such a sacrifice to God in 
heaven?" " Yes," saith Crellius, " fIe luade an oblation there." "But 
is that obligation such a sacrifice to God for sin, as our high-priests 
offer?" " Yes," saith Crellius, "it n1ay be called so by way of 
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allusion." "\Vell then," say they, "you grant that your Jesus is 
only a high-priest by way of allusion, which was against your first 
design to prove; viz. that he was a true high-priest, and Inore 
excellent than ours. But suppuse it be by way of allusion, <loth he 
Jnake any ublation to God in heaven, or not?" "No," saith Crellius, 
"really anll truly he doth not: for all his office doth respect us, but 
the benefits we enjoy cOlning originally fronl the kindness of God, 
you may call it an oblation to God if you please." "But how is it 
}Jossible then," say the Jews, "you can en:>r conyince us, that he is 
any high-priest, or priest at all, much less, that he shoull! ever exceed 
the Aaronical high-priesb in their office! for we are assured, that they 
do offer sacrifices for sin, and that God is atoned by theln: but if 
your high-priest make no atonelnent for sin, he falls far short of 
ours, and therefore we will still hold to our Levitical priesthuod, and 
not forsake that for one barely metaphorical, and having nothing really 
answering the llalnc of a high-priest." Thus the force of all the apostle's 
argmllents is plainly taken away, by what Crellius and his brethren 
assert concerning the priesthoo(l of Christ. fiut Crellius thinks to 
Inakc it good by saying, "That things tha.t are improper and figurative, 
Jnay be far lnore excellent than the things that are proper, to which 
they are opposed; so that Christ's priesthood Inay he far lllOre e),.cellent 
1han the Aaronical, although his be only figurative and the other proper." 
But the question is not, 'Vhether Christ's priesthood by any other 
adventitious considerations, as of greater power and authority than the 
Aaronical priests had, may be said to be far more excellent than theirs 
was; but, \Vhether in the notion of priesthood, it doth exceed theirs! 
\Yhich it is impossible to 1uake good, unless he had some vroper 
oblation to make unto God, which in itself did far exceed an the 
sacrifices and offering:3 under the law. 
But what that oblation of Christ in heaven was, which had any 
correspondency with the sacrifices under the Jaw, our adversa.ries can 
never assign; nay, when they go 'tbout it, they speak of it in such 
a nlanncr, as 111akes it very eviòent they could heartily ha\"e wished 
the Epistle to the I-febrews had said as little of the priesthood of 
Christ, as they say any other part of the Xcw Testament cloth. Thence 
Slnalcius and Crellius insist so lnnch npoll the priesthood of Christ 
being distinctly mentioned by none but the author to the Hebre\\ s ; 
"which," say they, "had surely been done, if Christ had been a 
proper }Jriest, or that office in him distinct frOlll his kingly." \Yhich 
sufficiently discovers what they would be at; viz. That the testin10ny 
of the author to the I-Icbrew:3 is but a single testil110ny in this Inatter; 
anll in truth, they do (as far as is consistent with not doing it i:l 
c
press words), wholly take away the priesthood of Christ: for what 
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is there which they say his priesthood implies, which he n1ight not 
)lave had, supposing he had never been called a l>riest? His being 
in heaven doth not imply that he is a priest, unless it be Í1npossible 
for any but priests ever to come there: his power and authority oyer 
tlle Church doth not imply it; for that power is by themselves 
confessed tu be a regal power: his readiness to use that power cannot 
imply it, which is the thing Sn1alcius insists on; for his being a king 
of the Church doth necessarily imply his readiness to make use of his 
power for the good of his Church. IIis receiving his power from God 
doth not imply that he was a priest, although Crellius insists on that, 
unless all the kings of the earth are priests by that means too, and 
Christ could not have had a subordinate power as king as well as 
priest. "But his death is more implied," saith Crellius, "in the name 
of a priest, than of a king:" true, if his death be considered as a 
sacrifice, but not otherwise. For what is there of a priest in bare dying; 
do not others so too? But this represents greater tenderness and care 
in Christ, than the mere title of a king. 'Vhat kind of king do they 
Ïluagine Christ the meanwhile, if his being so did not give the greatest 
encouragement to all his subjects? nay, it is plain, the name of a king 
must yield greater comfort to his people, because that implies his power 
to defend them, which the bare 11a1ne of a priest doth not. So that 
there could be no reason at an given, why the name of a high- 
priest should be at all given to Christ, if no more were Ï1nplied in 
it, than the exercise of his power with respect to us, without any 
proper oblation to God; for here is no l)roper sacerdotal act at all 
attributed to him: so that upon their hypothesis, the name of high- 
priest is a mere insignificant title used by the author to the Hebrews, 
without any foundation at all for it. " By no Ineans," saith Crellius, 
"for his e},.piation of sin is implied by it, which is not implied in 
the nmne of king:" True, if the expiation of sill were done by him 
in the way of a priest by an oblation to God, wllich they deny; 
but though they call it expiation, tItey mean no 1110re than the 
exercise of his divine power in the delivering his peol>le. But what 
parallel was there to this in the expiation of sins by the Levitical 
l)riesthood? That was certainly rIone b) a sacrifice offered to God 
by the priest, who was thereby said to e},.piate the sins of the people: 
how COlnes it now to be taken quite in another sense, and yet still 
called by the same name? 
But this being the Inain thing insisted on by them, I shall prove 
from their own principles, that nu expiation of sin in their own sense 
can belong tu Christ in heaven, by yirtue of his oblation of hinlself 
there, and consequently that they nlust unavoidably overthrow the 
whole notion of the priesthood of Christ. For this we are to consider, 
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what their notion of the expiation of sins is, which is set down briefly 
by Crellius in the beginning of his discourse of sacrifices. "There is 
a twofold power," saith he, "of the sacrifice of Christ towards the 
e
piation of sin; one taking away the guilt and the punishment of sin, 
and that partly by declaring that God will do it, and giving us a right 
to it, partly hy actual deliverance fron1 punishInent; the other is b)r 
begetting faith in us, and so drawing us off froln the practice of sin." 
Now the first and last Crellius and Socinus attribute to the death 
of Christ, as that was a confinnation of the covenant God made for the 
remission of sin; and as it was an argument to persuade us to believe 
the truth of his doctrine; and the other, viz. the actual deliverance 
fron1 punishn1ent, is by themselves attributed to the second c01ning 
of Christ; for then onl
, tl
y say, the just shall be actually delivere(l 
from the punishment of sin, vÌz. eternal death; and what expiation 
is there now left to the oblation of Christ in heaven! Doth Christ 
in heaven declare the pardon of sin any other way than it was declared 
by hÌ1n upon earth? 'Yhat efficacy hath his oblation in heaven upon 
}Jersuading 111('n to believe? or is his second cOIning, when he shall sit 
as Judge, the Inain part of his priesthood; for then the expiation 
of sins in our ad \rersaries' sense is most proper r! And yet nothing can 
be lTIOre remote froln the notion of Christ's priesthood, than that is: 
so that expiation of sins according to them can have no respect at 
all to the oblation of Christ in heaven; or, (which is all one in their 
sense), his continuance in heaven to his second cOIning. " Yes," saith 
Crellius, " his continuance there is a condition in order to the expiation 
by actual deliverance, and therefore it Inay be said that God is as 
it ,,"ere 111uved by it to expiate sins." The utmost then, that is attributed 
to Christ's being in heaven, in order to the expiation of 
ins, is that he 
n1ust continue' there without doing anything in order to it; for if 
he does, it lnust either respect God or us: hut they deny (though 
contrary to the import
nce of the words, and the design of the places 
where they are used), that the terms of Christ's interceding for us, . 
or being an advocate with the Fath
r for us (Heb. vii. 2:1. ROIn. viii. 3. 
1 John ii. 1), do note any respect to God, but only to us. If he does 
anything with respect to us in expiation of sin, it must be either 
declaring, persuading, or actual deliverance; hut it is none of these 
by their own assertions; and therefore that which they call Christ's 
oblation, or his being in heaven, signifies nothing as to the expiation 
of sin: and it is unreasonable to suppose that a thing, which hath 
no influence at all upon it, should be looked on as a condition in order 
to it. Fr01l1 whence it appears, that while our a(h
ersaries do lnake the 
exercise of Christ's priesthood to respect vs and not God, they destroy 
the very nature of it, and leave Christ only an empty BaIne without 
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anything answering to it: but if Christ be tnùy a high-priest, as the 
apostle asserts that he is, from thence it foHows that he must have 
a respect to God in offering up gifts and sacrifices for sin: which was 
the thing to he })roved. 
II. That Christ did exercise this priestly office in the oblation 
of himself to God upon the cross. 'Vhich I shall prove by two things, 
1. Because the death of Christ is said in Scripture to be an offering 
and a sacrifice to God. 2. Because Christ is said to offer up himself 
antecedently to his entrance into heaven. 1. Because the death of Christ 
is 
aid to be an offering and a sacrifice to God, which is plain fron1 the 
words of St. Paul, "as Christ also hath loved us, and given himself for 
us, an offering and a sacrifice to God, for a sweet-smeHing savour." 
Our adversaries do not deny that the death of Christ is here called 
an oblation, but they deny, "that it is meant of an expiatory sacrifice, 
but of a free-will offering;" and the rcason Crellius gives is, "because 
that phrase of a sweet-smelling savour is generally and almost always 
used. of sacrifices which are not expiatory; but if ever they be used 
of an expiatory sacrifice, they are not applied to that which was properly 
expiatory in it, viz. the offering up of the blood; for no smell," saith 
he, "went up from thence, but to the burning of the fat and the 
kidneys, which although required to perfect the expiation, yet not 
being done till the high-priest returned out of the holy of holies, hath 
nothing correspondent to the expiatory sacrifice of Christ, where 
all things are perfected before Christ the high-priest goes forth of 
his sanctuary." How inconsistent these last words are with what they 
assert concerning the expiation of sin by actual deliverance at the 
great day, the former discourse hath already discovered. For what 
can be more absurd, than to say, "that all things which pertain to 
the expiation of sin are perfected before Christ goes forth frml1 his 
sanctuary, and yet to make the Inost proper expiation of sin to lie 
in that act of Christ which is consequent to his going forth of the 
sanctuary, viz. when he procceds to judge the quick and the dead? 
But of that already. 'Ve now come to a punctual and direct answer, 
as to which two things must be enquired into. 1. 'Vhat the Ï1nportance 
of the phrase of a sweet-slnelling savour is. 2. 'Vhat the sacrifices are 
to which that phrase is npplied.-l. For the Ï1nportance of the phrase. 
The first tin1e we read it used in Scripture, was uIJon the occasion 
of Xoah's sacrifice after the flood, of which it is said, "that he offered 
burnt-offerings on the altar, and the Lord smelled a savour of 
rest, or a sweet ::) avo ur " (Gen. viii. 20, 21). 'Vhich we are not to 
imagine in a gross corporeal IDanner, as Crellius seems to understand 
it, when he saith, the blood could not make such a sa\-our as the 
fat and the kidncys; for surclv none ever thoucrht the sn1ell of 
. J 0 
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flesh burnt was a sweet-sn1elling savour of itself; and we must least 
of all imagine that of God, which Porphyry saith, was the property 
only of the worst of den10ns, to be pleased, and as it were, to grow fat, 
TaÌç ÈK 'TWV al}.Åa'TtiJv Ka
 crapKwv Kv;crcrat
, "with the smell and vapours 
of blood anù flesh," (by which testimony it withal appears, that the 
SaIue stealllS in sacrifices were supposed to arise from the blood as 
the flesh): but we are to understand that })hrase in a sense agreeable 
to the divine nature, which we l11ay easily do, if we take it in the sense 
the Syriac version takes it in, when it calls it odorem placabililatis, 
or the savour of rest, as the word })roperly signifies; for nn':1 is the 
word fonlled from the yprb rn
 which is used for the resting of 
the ark (v. 4, uf the san10 chapter), and so it iU1ports a rest after 
some c01nn10tion, and in that sense is very proper to atonenlCnt, 
or that whereby God Inakes his anger to rest; so Aben Ezra upon 
that place expounds the savour of rest, to be such a one which makes 
God cease from his anger: thence in Hiphil rn
iT signifies to appease, 
or to make peacp; in which sense it is used by R. Solom upon Isai. 
xxvii. 5. )Iunster tells us the sonse is, Deus nUllC quiecit ab irâ, et 
1)lacalll.
 fllit,. and to the SaIne purposp Vataùlus: which sense is most 
agreeable to the design of the fo1Jowing worJs, in which God e"presseth 
his great kindness,-" and the Lord said in his heart, I will not again 
curse the ground any more for nlan's sake;" which are words highly 
expressing how llluch God was propitiated by the sacrifice which Noah 
offered. And therefore Josephus cloth well interpret this to be a pro!)er 
expiatory sacrifice; that God would now be atoned, and send no more 
such a deluge upon the world; which he saith, was the substance 
of Noah's prayer, when he offered this burnt-offering, and that God 
II . I . . fi ,...., "'" , " ' ß 
wou ( receJve llS saCfl ce, Kat }.Å'10fp,tav Op'Y'1v ern T'1V 'Y'1V o}.Åotav Àa fW, 
that he wouhl no Inore recei\'e such displeasure against the earth: 
so that the first tin1e ever this expression was used, it is taken in 
the proper seuse of an expiatory sacrifice. 
And by that the second enquiry may be easily resolved, viz. \Yhat 
kind of sacrifices it cloth belong to; which we see in the first place 
is, to expiatory, which Crellius denies, by a great mistake of the sense 
of the phrase, and of the nature of the offerings concerning which 
this expression is 1110st used; viz. holocausts, as though those were not 
expiatory sacrifices: but if we can Illake it appear that the holocausts 
were expiatory sacrifices, then it will follow, that this phrase doth most 
})roperly agree to a sacrifice designed for expiation. But CreHius here 
s}>eaks very confusedly concerning sacrifices, opposing holocausts and 
free-will offering-s to expiatory sacrifices; whereas the free-will offerings 
nlight be expiatory as well as eucharistical; that denonlination not 
respecting the end the sacrifices were desifYned for, but that the preci
e 
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time of offering them wa
 not determined by the law, as in the stated 
and solemn sacrifices. For the general distriLution of sacrifices seems 
most proper into propitiatory and eucharistical; which distinction is 
thought by some to hold trOln the first time we read of sacrifices in 
Scripture; because the sacrifice of Cain was "of the fruits of the ground," 
anll of Abel, "of the firstlings of his flock" (Gen. iv. 3, 4). Although 
there seems to be nothing Ineant by this difference of sacrifices, but 
the diversity of their employments, either of thCll1 sacrificing according 
to them; and I cannot say what some do, that the reason of God's 
rejpcting Cain's sacrifice, was because it was not designed for expi- 
ation. But the }}ractice of after-ages, wherein we have a fuller account 
of the grounds of the several sacrifices, Inakes it appear that the 
expiatory sacrifices before the law were all burnt-offerings; anù of all 
those who were not under the particular obligation of that law; as is 
plain in the expiatory sacrifices of Job for his sons and for his friends, 
which were burnt-offerings (Job i. 5; xlii. 8); and among the Jews, 
all the sacrifices that were offered up before the Levitical law, were, 
as the Jews thelnseh-es teU us, only burnt-offerings: and after the 
settling of their worship among themselves, they did receive bun1t- 
offerings for expiation from strangers, as lVlr. Selden at large proves 
fron1 the Jewish ,,\-riters. It seems then yery strange, that since burnt- 
offerings before the law were expiatory, and under the law they 
continuecl so for strangers, they should be of another nature for the 
Jews themselves. But what reason is there for it in the text? not 
the least that I can find, but expressly the contrary. For in the 
bcginning of Leviticus, where the law for burnt-offerings is delivered, 
the words are: "And he shaH put his hand upon the hcad of the burnt- 
offering, and it shall be accepted for hiln, to lnake atonement for hinl" 
(Lev. i. 4); which is as Inuch as is ever said of any expiatory 
sacrifices: and in the verse before, where we render 1

ì
 of his 
own voluntary will; it is by the vulgar Latin rendered, ad placandllnL 
sibi DO/nillll1n j by the 
yriac version, ad placationeln sibi oblinendam, 
lì DO/nino
. and to the s
une purpose by the Chaldee paraphrast; 
but no one version considcrable that so renders it, as to make burnt- 
offerings to be free-will offerings here, which are spoken of distinctly, 
and by themselves afterwards (Lev. vii. 16; 
xii. IS, &c.; vi. 7) : 
and the Chaldee paraphra
t, Jonathan thus explains, "This is the law 
of the burnt-offering;" i. e. Quod venit ad expiandzl1n pro cogilalionibus 
cordi.ç j but although the Jews be not fully agreed, what the burnt- 
offerings Were designed to expiate, yet they consent that they were 
of an expiatory nature. 'Yhich lnight Inake us the more wonder, 
that Crellius and others should exclude thcm fronl it, but the only 
reason given by him is, because they are distinguished fronl sacrifices 
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for sin, as though no sacrifices were of an expiatory nature but they, 
and then the trespass-offcrings 111ust be excluded too, for they are 
distinguished from sin-offerings as \\-ell as the other. The ignorance of 
tllC Je\Vs in the reason of thcir own customs, hath been an occasion 
of great 111istakcs anlong Christians concerning the nature of theln ; 
when they judge of theln according to the blind or uncertain con- 
jectures wruch they make concerning them: so that the text is oft- 
tinles far clearer than their comlnentaries are. Setting aside then the 
intricate and unsatisfactory nicctics of the Jewish writers, about the 
several rcasons or the burnt-offerings and sin and trespass-offerings, 
an(l the difl"crences they Blake between thern, which are so various and 
incoherent, I shall propose this conjecture concerning the different 
reasons of theln, viz. That SOlne sacrifices were assun1ed into the Jewish 
religiun, which had bèen long in use in the world lJefure and \\-ere 
COl1llnon to then} with the patriarchs, and all those who in that age 
of the world did fcar and ser\Te God; and such were the burnt-offerings 
fur e
piation of sin, and the fruits of the earth by way of gratitude 
to God. Other sacrifices were instituted anlong thenl, with a particular 
respect to themselves as a people governcd by the laws of God: 
and these were of several sorts; 1. SYlnbolical, of God's presence 
an10ng thcin, such was the daily sacrifice, instituted as a testilnony 
of God's prescnce (Ex.où. xxix. from v. 3S to the end). 2. Occasional, 
for some great mercies vouchsafed to them, as the passover and the 
solemn fcstival
, &c. 3. Expiatory, for the sins conln1Ïtted against the 
law: and thcse were of three sorts; 1. Such as were wholly consUll1ed 
to the honour of God, which were the 1urnt-offerings. 2. Such, 
of which SOlne part was consulllcù upon the altar, and sonle lJart 
fell to the share of the priests; and these were either sins particularly 
eumnerated by God hÏ1nself, under the O;t'N, or else generally cOlnpre- 
hendcù under the li

i1 as being allowed to be expiated, bccause 
conullitted through inadvertency. 3. Such, whereof a less part was 
consulned, as in the peace-offering-s of the congregation (mcntioned 
Lev. xxiii. 19), whereof the blood was sprinkled, only the inwards 
burnt, and the flesh not eaten by the persons that offered them, 
as it was in the peace-oITerings of particular persons (uf which, as 
being private sacrifices, I have here no occa5ion to speak), but only by 
the priests in the court; and these had something of expiation in thenl : 
for thence, saith Vatablus, the peace-offering was called by the Greeks 
'TEÀE'TIKÒV, i. e. expialoriurn; and the LXX. c0111monly render it, 
8VCTía (TW'T'1píOlJ, and several of the J e\V8 think the reason of the 
Ualne was, that it )nade peace between God and him that offered it: 
Lut the great reason I insist on, is, because all the things "hich were 
used in an expiatory sacrifice, were in this too; the slaying of the 
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beast, the sprinkling of the blood, and the commmption of S0l11e part 
of it upon the altar, as an oblation to God, which are the three 
ingredients of an eXIJiatory sacrifice; for the shedding of the l)lood 
noted the bearing the punislul1ent of our iniquity; aud the sprinkling 
of it on the altar, anù the consuming of the })art of the sacrifice, 
or the whole there, that it was designed for the expiation of sin. 
Fronl whence it follows, that the phrase of "a sweet-sll1elling sa\Tour"
' 
being applied under the law to expiatory sacrifices, is very I)roperly 
used by St. Paul, cOl1<.;crning Christ's giving up himself for us: so 
that frOlll this phra
e, nothing can be inferred contrary to the 
expiatory nature of the death of Christ, but rather it is fully agree- 
able to it. 
But Crellius hath yet a farther argulnent to prove that Christ's 
death cannot be here lllCant as the expiatory sacrifice; viz. That tIle 
notion of a sacrifice doth consist in the oblation whereby the thing 
is consecrated to the honour and service of God, to which the 
luactation is but a bare prelJaration; which he proves, Because the 
slaying the sacrifice Inight belong to others besides the priests 
(Ezek. xliv. 10, II), but the oblation only to the priests. To this 
I answer: 1. The luactation Inay be considered two ways; either 
with a respect to the bare instrUll1cnt of taking away the life, or to 
the design of the offerer of that which was to be sacrificed: as the 
nlactatiun hath a respect only to the instruments, so it is no otherwise 
to be considcred than as a punislllnent; but as it hath a respect to him 
that designs it for a sacrifice, so the shedding of the blood llath 
an inunediate influence on the expiation of sin. And that by this 
clear argument, the blood is said to Inake an atonclnent for the soul 
(Lev. xvii. II); and the reason given is, because the life of the flesh 
is in the blood: so that which was the life is the great thing which 
nlakes the atonement; and when the blood was shed, the life was then 
given; from whence it follows, that the great efficacy of the sacrifice 
for atonement lay in the shedding of the blood for that end. Thence 
the apo:stle attributes ren1Ïssion of sins to the aifJ-CtTEKX1/uía, the shed- 
ùing of the blood (HeL. ix. 22); and not to the bare oblation of it 
on the altar, or the carrying it into the holy of holies, both which 
seeUI to be nothing else but a 1110re solenl11 representation of that 
bloo(1 before Goel, \\ hich was already shed for the expiation of sins, 
which was therefore necessary to be performed, that the concurrence 
of the l)riest ll1Íght be seen with the sacrifice in order to expiation. 
For if no Inore had heen necessary but the bare slaying of the beasts, 
which was the 11leanest part of the service, the people would never 
have thought the institution of the })riesthood necessary, and lea!St 
of aU that of the high-priest, unless sonIC solemn action of his had been 
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}>erformed, such as the entering into the holy of holies, on the day 
of expiation, and carrying it, and sprinkling the blood of the sin- 
offering in order to the expiation of the sins of the people. And 
it is observable, that although the Levitical Jaw be silent in the COlnmon 
sacrifices, who were to kill thenl, \\ hether the }>riests or the Le\'ites; 
yet on that day whereon the high-priest \Vas to appear hinlself for 
the expiatiun of sin, it is expressly said, that he should not only kill 
the bullock of the sin-oflcrillg which is for hhuself, but the goat of the 
sin-offering which is for the people (Lev. xvi. 1], 15). And although 
the Talmudists dispute from their traditions on both sides, whether 
anyone else might ün the day of eXI}iation, slay the 8in-offerings 
besides the high-priest; yet it is no ncws for thell1 to dispute against 
the tcxt, and the Tabnud itsclf is clear, that the high priest did it. 
From whence it appears, there was sOll1cthing peculiar on that day 
as to the slaying of the sin -offerings; and if our advcrsaries' opinion 
hold good, that the sacrifices on the day of expiation did, if not alone, 
yet chiefly represent the sacrifice of Christ, no greater argU111ent 
can be brought against theulselves than this is, tfor the office of the 
high-priest did not begin at his carrying the blood into the holy of 
holies, but the slaying the sacrifice did belong to him too: fr0111 whence 
it will unayoidably follow, that Christ did not cntcr upon his office 
of high-priest when he entered into heaven, but wh('n the sacrifice 
was to be slain which was designed for the eXl}iation of sins. It is then 
to no purpose at all, if Crellius could prove that sometil11es in ordinary 
sacrifices (which he will not say, the sacrifice of Christ wa
 represented 
by) the Levites might kill the beasts for sacrifice; for it appears, 
that in these sacrifices, wherein thell1selves contend that Christ's was 
represented, the office of the high-priest did not begin with entering 
into the sanctuary, but with the lnactatiol1 of that sacrifice whose blood 
was to be carried in thither. Therefore if we speak of the bare instru- 
ments of Inactation in the dcath of Christ, those were the Jews, and we 
make thcn1 not l}riests in it, for they aÎIncd at no Inore than taking 
away his life (a::; the Popæ among the ROlnans, and those whose bare 
office it was to kill the beasts for sacrifice among the Jews clid): but if 
we consider it with a respect to hilll that offered up his life to God, 
then we say that Christ was the high-priest in doing it, it being 
designed for the expiation vi' sin; and by virtup of this blood shed 
for that end, he enters into heaven as the Holy of I-Iolies, there" ever 
living to make intercession for us." But the virtue of the consequent 
acts depends upon the efficacy of the blood shed for expiation; other- 
wise the high-priest might have entered with the same effect into 
the holy of holies with any other blood besides that which nas shed 
on purpose as a sin-offering, for expiation of the sins of the people; 
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which it was unlawful for l}im to do. And fr01n hence it is that the 
apostle to the Hebrews insists so nmch on the comImrison between 
the blood of Christ and the blood of the legal sacrifices, and the 
efficacy of the one far above the other, in its power of expiation 
(lleb. ix. 13, 14; x. 1, 10) ; which he needed not to have done, if the 
shedding of his blood had been only a preparation for his entrance un 
his priesthood in heaven. 
o that the proper notion of a sacrifice for 
sin, as it notes the giving the life of one for the expiation of the sins 
of another, doth properly lie in the 111actation, though other sacrificial 
acts luay be consequent upon it. So it was in the unimales /wsliæ 
among the Romans, in which, saith l\lacrobius, Sola anima Deo 
.')Ucralllr: of which he tells us Virgil properly speaks in those words, 
Hane tibi Ery1.: me1iorem animam pro morte Daretis. 
And that we may the better understand what he Ineans by the anima 
here, he saith elsewhere (as lVTacrobius aud Servius observe out of 
his excellent skill and accuracy in the pontifical rites) : 


Sanguine placâstis ventos et virgine eæsa, 
Cum primum Iliacas Danai venistis ad oras: 
Sanguine quærendi reditus, animaque litandum 
Argolica. 


\Vhich shews that the expiation was suppo
ed to lie in the blood which 
they called the soul, as the scripture cloth. And the Persians, as Strabo 
tells us, looked npon the bare mactation as the sacrifice, for they diel 
not porricere as the Romans called it; they laid none of the parts of the 
sacrifice upon the altar to be consumed there, 7
f; 'Yelp 
IJX
f; <þaCT
 70Û 
lfpfWIJ èf;a.8aL TÒV 8fÒV èIÀÀ01I öÈ ovúÉvo<;, "for God regarded nothing 
hut the soul in the sacrifice: u which words Eustathius likewise useth 
upon Homer, of 'the sacrifices of the l\lagi. And Strabo affif111S of 
the ancient Lusitani, that they cut off nothing of the sacrifice, but 
consumed the entrails whole; but though such sacrifices which were 
for divination were not thought expiatory, and therefore different frUIn 
the animales hm;tiæ, yet among the Persians, every sacrifice had a 
respect to expiation of the whole people. For Herodotus tells us, 
that every one that offers sacrifice aInong them, 7râCTI 70ÎCTL llÉpCT1IUL 
KaTf
Xf7aL 
IJ 'YíVflr8cu Ka
 7W ßaCTLÀfî, "prays for good to all Persians 
and the king." But. thus 111uch may serve to prove, against Crellius, 
that the mactation in an e
piatory sacrifice was not a lncre }}reparation 
to a sacrifice, but that it was a proper sacrificial act, and consequently 
that Christ acted as high-priest, when he gave himself for us, an 
offering a1ul a sacrifice to God for "a sweet-slnelling savour." 
But this will further appear frOln those places wherein Christ is 
said" to offer up hin1self once to God: JJ the places to this purpose are: 
(Heb. vii. 27), "'Yho needeth not daily as those high-priests to offer 
YOLo II. 21 
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up sacrifice, first for his own sins, and then for the people's; for this 
he did oncc, when he offered up hilnself. II (Heb. ix. 14), "How 
much 1110re shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered hiulself without spot to God, Imrge your conscience frOln dead 
works, to ser\'e the living God 1" (Vcr. 25, 26, 27, 
8), " Nor yet that 
he should offer llÏmself often, as the high-priest entereth into the 
llOly place every year with the blood of others; for then must he often 
llave suffered since the foundation of the world: but now once in the 
end of the world hath he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
hinl
elf. And as it is appointe{l unto nlen once to die, Inlt after this 
the judgment: so Christ \Vas once offered to bear the sins of luany, and 
unto them that look for hÏ1u shall he appear the second time without 
sin unto 
mlvation." (Heb. x. 10, II, 12), "By the which will we are 
sanctified through the offering uf the body of Jesus Christ once for all. 
Awl every high-Friest standeth daily Hlinistering and offering often- 
times the same sacrifices, which can never take away sins: but this 
1\la11, after he hall offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, sate down on 
the right hand of God. " To these places Crcllius gives this answer, 
" That the name of oblation as applied to Christ, }>rimarily signifies 
Christ's fir
t entrance into heaven, and appearance he fore the face of 
God there, but consequently the continuance of that appearance; so 
that when a thing is once actually e
hibiteù and presented, it is said to 
be once offered, although being offered, it always renlains in the same 
}>lace, and so may be said to be a continual ublation. But this first 
avpearance, JJ saith he, "hath a peculiar agreement with the legal obla- 
tion; and therefore the l1alne of ohlation doth n10st properly belong to 
that, because Christ by this means obtained that }Jowcr on which the 
perf
ct renlission of our sins depends: but although the continuance of 
that appearance seems only consequentially to have the name of oblation 
belonging to it, yet, in its uwn nature, it hath a nearer conjunction 
with the effect of the oblation, vÌz. the ren1Ïssion of sins, or deliver- 
ance frOlll pUllislllllent, and doth of itself confer more to it than the 
other cloth. And therefore in regard of that, Christ is said most perfectly 
to exercise his priesthood, and to ofter and intercede for us, fro111 the 
time he is said to sit down at the right hand of God." .Against this 
answer, 1 shall prove these two things: 1. That it is incoherent, and 
repugnant to itself; 2. That it by no Ineans agrees to tlw places before 
mentioned. I. That it is incoherent and repugnant to itself in two 
things: (1.) In Inaking that to be the proper oblation in correspondency 
to the oblations of the law, which hath no immediate respect to the 
expiation of sins; (2.) In making that to have the most imlTIediate 
respect to the expiation of sins, which can in nu tolerable sense be 
called an oblation. For the first, since Crelliu8 saith, that the proper 
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notion of ohlation is to hp taken frOln the oblations in the Levitical 
law, we Hlust consider what it wa
 there, and whether Christ's first en- 
trance into heaven can have any correspondency with it. An oblation 
under tbe law was in general anything which \Vas "immediately dedi- 
cated to God," but in a more lin1Ïted sense it was proper to w!lat was 
dedicated to him by way of sacrifice according to the appointments of 
the Levitical law. 'Ve are not now inquiring what was properly called 
an oblation in other sacrifices, but in those which then were for expia- 
tion of sin; and in the oblation was, first of the persons for whom the 
sacrifice was offered. 
o in the burnt-offering, the person who hrought 
it "was to offer it at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation" 
(Lev. i. 3); i. e. as the Jews expound it, at the entrance of the court 
of the prie
ts; and there he was" to lay his hands upon the head of it, 
and it shall be accepte(l for hiln to make atonement for him " (ver. 4). 
This offering was made before the beast was slain; after the killing 
the beast, then "the priests were to lnake an offering of the blood, by 
sprinkling it round about the altar of burnt-offerings;" the rest of the 
blood, say the Jews, was poured out by the priests at the south side 
of the altar upon the foundations where the two })oles were for the 
passage into the channel, which conveyed the blood into the valley of 
Kidron; thus the blood being offered, the parts of the beast were by 
the priests to be laid upon the altar, and there they were all to be con- 
sUIned by fire; and then it was called" an offering 11lade by fire, of a 
sweet savour unto the Lord. " The same rites were used in the peace- 
offerings an(l trespass-offerings, as to the laying on of hands, and 
the sprinkling the blood, and consuming some part by fire: and in 
the sin-offerings, there was to be the same Ï1nposition of hands: but 
concerning the sprinkling of the blood, and the "'ay of consUlning 
the remainders of the sacrifice, there was this considerable difference, 
that in the common sin-offerings for particular persons, the blood was 
sprinkled upon "the honls of the altar of burnt-offerings," but in the 
sin-offerings for the high-priest and the congregation, or all the people, 
he was to carry the blood within the sanctuary, and to sprinkle of it 
seven times before the veil of the sanctuary; and some of the blood 
was to be put upon the horns of the altar of incense; but the re- 
nminder of the blood, and the same things (which were offered by 
fire in peace-offerings), were to be disposed of accordingly on the 
altar of burnt-offerings (Lev. iv. 25, 30). And ,vithal, there was 
this great difference, that in other sin-offerings the priests were to 
eat the remainder of the sacrifice" in the holy place" (Lev. yi. 26) ; hut 
in these there was nothing to be eaten by theln; for the" whole bul- 
lock was to be carried forth without the calnp, alHl there he \\-as to 
be burned till all were consun1ed" (Lev. iv. 1], 12). For it was an 
21-2 
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express law" that no sin-offering, whereof any of the blood is brought 
into the tabernacle of the congregation to reconcile withal in the holy 
place, shall be eaten: it shall be burnt in the fire" (Lev. vi. 30). All 
the difièrence that was un the great day of atonelnent nas this, that 
the high-priest himself was to slay the sin-offerings, and then to 
carry the blood of thenl into the holy of holies, an(l there wa
 to 
sprinkle the bloo(l with his finger towards the luercy-seat seven tilues: 
after which, and the sending away the scape-goat, the cerenlonies were 
the saIne for the atoneluent of the people, which were at other soleInn 
sin-offerings for the priest or the people (Lev. xvi. 14, 15). 
Fronl all which being thus laid together, we shal) obser\Te scyeral 
things, which are very Inaterial to our purpose. 1. That in the obla- 
. 
tions which were Inade for expiation of sins, the difference between the 
11lactation and the oblation did arise from the difference between the 
l)riest and the sarrifice. For the priest's office Was to atone, but he 
was to atone by thc sacrifice; on which account, although the priest 
were to offer the sacrifice for himself, yet the oblation did not lie 
in the bare presenting hilnself before God, but in the presenting the 
blood of that sacrifice which was shed in order to expiation. If we 
could ha\?e suppo
ed that the high-priest under the law, instead of 
offering a goat for a sin-offering for the people on the day of atone- 
1nent, should ha,.e luade an oblation of hÏ1nself to God, by dying 
for the expiation of their sins; in this case" his death being the sacri- 
fice, and himself the priest, the Inactation" as it relates to his O\Hl act, 
and his oblation, had been one and the saine thing. For his death had 
been nothing else but the offering up hinlself to God, in order to the 
expiation of the sins of the people; and thcre can be no reason why 
the oblation 11lUSt be of neccssity sOll1cthing consequent to his death, 
since all things necessary to a pcrfect oblation do concur in it. For 
where there is sOlnething soleulnly devoted to God, and in order to the 
expiation of sins, and by the hand of a priest, there are all things con- 
curring to a legal oblation; but in this case" all these things do concur, 
and therefore there can be no imaginable necessity of lnakiug the obla- 
tion of Christ only consequent to his ascension, since in his death all 
things concur to a proper oblation. In the law, we grant that the 
oblation lnade by the priest was consequent to the death of the beast for 
sacrifice; but the reason of that was, because the beast could not offer 
up itself to God, and God had made it necessary that the priest should 
expiate sins, not by hinlsclf, but by those sacrifices; and therefore the 
oblation of the blood wa$ after the sacrifice was slain: neither could 
this ha\'e been soh"ed barely by the priest's slaying of the sacrifices; for 
this being an act of violence towards the beasts that were thus killed, 
could not be a proper oblation, which Inust suppose a consent antecc- 
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dent to it. AI! which showed the great imperfection of the Levitical 
Jaw, in which so many several thing
 wcre to concur, to luake up a 
sacrifice for sin, viz. the first offering made by the party concerned of 
what was under his dominion, viz. the beast to be sacrificed " at the 
door of the tabcrnacle of the congregation;" but the beast not being 
able to offer up itself, it was necessary for the offering up its blood, 
that it Inust be slain by othcrs; and for the better understanding, not 
only of the efficacy of the blood, but the concurrence of the priest for 
expiation, lIe was to ta,ke the blood and sprinkle some of it 011 the 
alLar, and pour out the rest at the foundation of it. But since we 
assert a far more noble and excellent sacrifice, by the Son of God freely 
offering up hÏlnsclf to be 111ade a sacrifice for the sins of the world, why 
Dlay not this be as })roper an oblation made unto God as any was under 
the lan, and far more exc-cllent, both in regard of the priest and the 
sacrifice! \rhy should his oblation of hiulself then be 111ade only con- 
sequent to his death and resurrection! \Yhich latter, being by our 
adversaries made not his own act, but God's upon him, and his entrance 
into heaven being given hiIn (as they assert) as a reward of his suffer- 
ings, in what tolerable sense can that be called an oblation of himself, 
which was conferred upon him as a reward of his former sufferings '! 
From whence it follows, that, upon our adversaries' own grounds, the 
death of Christ Inay far Inore properly be called the oblation of hhnself, 
than his entrance into heaven; and that there is no necessity of 111aking 
the oblation of Christ consequent to his death, there being so great a 
flifference between the sacrifice of Christ anù that of the sacrifices for 
sin under the Levitical law. 
2. 'Ye observe that the oblation as perforlued by the priest did not 
depend upon his presenting himself before God, Lut upon the present- 
ing the blood of a sacrifice which had been already slain for the expia- 
tion of sin
. If the priest had gone into the holy of holies, and there 
only IJresented himself before the n1Crcy-seat, and that had been all 
required in order to the expiation of 
ins, there had been some pretence 
f()r our adversaries' making Christ's presenting hhuself in heaven to be 
the oblation of himself to God; but under the law, the efficacy of the 
high-priest's entrance into the holy of holies did depend upon the bloo(l 
which he carried in thither, which was the blood of the sin-offering, 
which was already slain for the expiation of sins: and in correspondency 
to this, Christ's efficacy in his entrance into heaven, as it respects our 
expiation, ll1USt have a respect to that sacrifice which was offered up to 
God antecedent to it. And I wonder our adversaries do so nluch insist 
on the" high-priest's entering into the 1110St holy place once a year," 
as though all the expiation had depended upon that; whereas all the 
promise of expiation was not upon his Lare entrance into it, but upon 
the blood which he carried along \"ith him, and sprinkled there: Ül 
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COITespondency to which our Saviour is not barely said to enter into 
heaven, and present hÏ1nsclf to God, but that he did this "by his own 
blood, having obtained eternal r('delnption for us" (I-Ieb. ix. 12). 
3. 'Ve observe, that there was sOlnething correspondent in the death 
of Christ to tsonlcwhat consequcnt tu the oblation under t1H
 law, and 
therefore there can be no reason to suppose that the ohlation of Christ 
Inust be consC'<]uent to his death; for that destroys the correspondency 
between then1. K ow this appC1.rs in this lmrticular, that in the solelnn 
sacrifices for sin, after the sprinkling of blood which was carried into the 
holy place to reconcile \\ ithal, all the remainder uf the sacrifice was to 
be burnt without the can1p; and this held on th(' day of atonenlent, as 
well as in other sin-otferings for th(' congregation. Now the author 
to the IIebrews tells us, that'in correspondency to this, "Jesus, that he 
might sanctify the people with his OW11 blood, suffered without the gate" 
(Heb. 
iii. 12). 'Yhat force is there in this, unle5s the blood of 
Christ did answer to the sin-offerings for the people, and his oblation 
was supposC'd to be lnade before? and therefore that he might have all 
things agreeable to tho::,e sin-ofrerings, the last part was to be completed 
too; yiz. that he was to "suffer without the gate;" which after the 
people's settlement in Jerusalem answered to the" being burnt without 
the camp" in the wilderncss. 
4. 'Ye obscrve, that the oblation in expiatory sacrifices under the 
law by the l)riest, had always relation to the consuml)tion of what \Va
 
offcred; thus the offering of the blood, in token of the destruction of 
the life of the beast whose blood was oft'cred; for no blood was to be 
offered of a living creature, nor of one kil1rd upon any other account, 
but for that end to be a sacrifice for sin; and after the sprinkling and 
}Jouring out of the hlood, the inwards of SOlue, and all of the other, were 
to be consumed hy fire. And it is observable, that the greater the 
sacrifice for sin was, always the more was consumed of it; as appears 
plainly by thc fore-mentioned difference of the sin-offcrings for private 
persons and for the people: of the fonner, the priests were allowed to 
eat, but not at all of the latter. \nd so it was oh8crved an10ng th
 
Egyptians, in the most solemn 
acrifices for expiation, nothing was 
allowed to be eaten of that }1art which was designed for that end. For 
Herodotus gives us an account why the Egyptians never eat the head of 
any living crcature; which is, "that when they offer up a sacrifice, they 
make a solemn execration upon it, that if any evil wcre to faU upon 
the persons who sacrificed, or upon all Egypt, it Inight be turned upon 
the head of that beast 1." And Plutarch adds, "that after this solelnn 
expcration they cut off the head, and of old threw it into the river, but 
then gave it to strangers fl." From which custom we observe, that in a 


1 Therodot.). ii. c. 3
f. 


2 Pluto de Isic.1e. 
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solemn sacrifice for expiation, the guilt of the offenders '''as, by this rite 
of e
ecration, supposed to be transferred upon the head of the sacrifice, 
as it was in the sacrificf's among the Jews by the bying on of hands; and 
that nothing wa
 to be e
lten uf what was supposed to have that guilt 
transferred upon it. From hcnce all '
piatory sacrifices were at fir::;t 
whole hurnt-offerings, as app<'ars by the l)atriarc1}al sacrifice
 and the 
customs of other nations, and :Hnong the Jews themselw)s, as \ve ha,-e 
already })ro\'cd in all solemn offerings for the people. And although in 
the sacrifices of priyate persons, somc lJarts were allowed to be eatrl1 b
 
th(' priests, yet those which wcre designed for expiation were consull1ed. 
So that the greater the oflering \'ras to God, the more it Ï1nplied the 
consumption of the thing which was so offered: how strangely Ï1npro- 
bablc then is it, that the oblation of Christ should not (as under the 
law) have respect to his death and his sufferings; but to his entrance 
into heaven, wherein nothing is supposed to be consumed, but all 
things gi,
en hÌ1n with far greater power (as our adversaries suppose) 
than ever he had before. But we see the apostle paralJels Christ's suf- 
fering with the burning of the sacrifices, and his blood with the bluod 
of them; and consequently his offering up hÎ1nself must relate not to 
hi:3 entrance into heaven, but to that act of his wherebv he sufIered for 
oJ 
sins, and oflcred up his blood as a 
acrifice for the bins of the worlil. 
From all which it appcars, how far 1110rC a 5 'Tceably to the oblation
 
under the law Christ is said to offcr up hilnself for the expiation of sins 
by his death and sufferings, than by his entrance into heaven; for it is 
apparent that the oblations in expiatory sacrifices under the b,w, were 
such upon which the expjation of sin did chiefly depend; but by our 
adversaries' own confession, Christ's oblation of himself by his entrance 
into heaven hath n9 immediate respect at all to the expiation of sin, 
only" as the way whereby he was to enjoy that power hy which he did 
expiate sins," as Crellius saith. Now let us consider what nlorc pro- 
priety there is in n1aking this presenting of Christ in heaven to have a 
correspondency "ith the legal oblations, than the offering up himself 
upon the cross. For, 1. On the very same reason that his entrance illtu 
heaven is made an oblation, his death is so too, viz. because it \\ as th
 
way whereby he ubtained the ]Jo"er of c

}iation; and far 1110re vro- 
perly su than the other, since they make Christ's cntrancf' and power 
the reward of his sufferings; hut they never make his sjtting at the 
fight hand of God the reward of his entrance into hea,-en. 2. llis 
offering up hilnself to God upon the cross was his own a(
t, but his 
entrance into heaven was GOll'S, as thelllsclves acknowledge, and there- 
fore could 110t in any propricty of speech be called" Christ's offering 
up himself." 3. If it were his own act, it could not have that re3pect to 
the expiation of sins which his death had; for our advcrsarie.; say, 
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" that his death was by reason of our sins, and that lle suffered to purge 
us from sin; but his entrance into IlCaven was upon llis own account, 
to enjoy that }>owcr and authority which he was to have at the right 
hand of God." -to How could Christ's entrance into heaven be the way 
for his enjoying that pow('r which was necessary for the expiation of 
sin, when Christ before his entrance into heaven saith, that" all power 
was f!iven to him in heaven and earth" (11att. xxviii. 18). And the 
reason assigned in scripture ùf that power and authority which God gave 
hinl i
, "because h(' humbled himself, and hecame obedient to death, 
even the death of the cross t' (Phil. ii. 
, 9) so that the entrance of 
Chri')t into heaven could not be the means of obtaining that })ower 
which wa
 conferred h('fore. but the death of Christ is nlentioncd on 
that account in scripturc. :J. If the dcath of Christ were no C'xpiatory 
sacrificc, the entrance of Christ into hca\"('n could be no oh1ation 
proper to a high-priest; for his entrance into the holy of holies wa::; on 
the account of the Llood of the sin-ofl'cring which he carried in with 
hiln. If there were then no expiatory sacrifice before, that was siain for 
the sins of 111en, Christ could not be said to nlake any oblation in hea- 
ven, for th(' ohlation had respect to a f,acrifice alr(;ady slain; 80 that if 
n1en deny that Christ's death was a proper sacrifice for Rin, he could 
Juake no oblation at all in heaven, and Christ eonld not be said to enter 
thither, as the high-priest entered into the holy of holies with the blood 
of the 
acrificc; which is the thing which the author to the llebrews 
asserts concerning Christ. 
2. There is as grcat an inconsistency in Jnaking :he exercise of 
Christ's power in heaven an oLlatioll in any sense, as in lnaking Chrisfs 
entrance into heaven to be tllf
 oblation which had corrcspondency with 
the oblations of the law. For what is there which hath the, least rescm- 
blance with an oblation in it? Hath it any respect to God, as all the 
legal oblations had? K 0; "for his intercession and power," CreUius saith 
"respects us, and not God." 'Vas there any sacrifice at all in it for 
cxpiation! Jio\\- is it possible tlm the Jnere exercise of powcr should 
be called a sacrifice! 'Vhat analogy is there at all between them? And 
how could he be then said most perfectly to exercise his priesthood, 
whcn there was no consideration at all of any sacrifice offered up to 
God? So that upon these suppositions the author to the I-Iebrews 
lnust argue upon strange similitudes, and fancy resemblances to him- 
self, which it was ilnpos:5Ïhle for the J cws to understand hÍ1n in, \\ 110 
were to judge of the nature of })ricsthood and oblations in a way agree- 
able to the institutions among thclllseives. But was it possible for then1 
to understand such oblations and a priesthood which had no respect at 
all to Goel, but W}10Uy to the people; and such an entrance into the 
holy of holies without the blood of an expiatory sacrifice for the sins of 
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t1iP people? But such ab
urdities do nlcn betray thclnselves into, when 
they are forcpd to strain express place::} of scripture to serve an hypo- 
thesis which they t]Jink thcmselves obliged to maintain. 
\Ye now come to show, that this interpretation of Crellius doth not 
agree with the cÏrcmnstances of the places hefore nlCntioned; which 
will easily appear by these brief considerations. 1. That the apostle 
always speaks of the offering of Christ as a thing })ast and once done, 
so as not to be done again (Heb. vii. 27; ix. 26; x. 10); which had been 
very improper, if by the oblation of Christ he had 111Cant the continual 
appearance of Christ ill heaven for us, which yet is, and will never cease 
to be, till all his enClnies be niade his footstool. 2. That he still speaks 
in allusion to the sacrifices which were in use all10ng the Jews, and there- 
fore the oblation of Christ nlust be in such a way as was agreeable to 
what was used in the Levitical sacrifices (Heb. ix. 12, 13; x. 4, 5) ; 
which we have already at large proved he could not do in our adver- 
saries' sense. 3. That tIle apostle speaks of such a sacrifice for sins to 
which the sitting at the right hand of God \Vas consequent; so that the 
oblation antccedent to it must be properly that sacrifice for sins which 
he offered to God; and therefore the exercise of his l)Üwer for expiation 
of sins, which they say is Incant by " sitting at the right hand of God" 
(Heb. x. 12), cannot be that sacrifice for sins. Neither can his entrance 
into heaven be it, which in what sense it can be called a "sacrifice for 
sins," since themselves acknowledge it had no immediate relation to the 
expiation of them, I cannot understand. 4. The apostle speaks of 
such an offering of Christ once, which if it had been repeated, doth 
imply that Christ's sufferings luust have been repeated too: "For then 
lnust he often have suffered since the foundation of the world" (Heb. 
ix. 26): but the repeated exercise of Chrisf s power in heaven doth 
imply no necessity at all of Christ's frequent suffering, nor his frequent 
entrance into heaven, which might have been done without suffering; 
therefore it must be 1neant of such an offering up hinlself as was im- 
p1ied in his death and sufferings. He speaks of the offering up of that 
Lody which God gave hbn when he came into the world; but our adver- 
saries deny that he carried the sanle body into heaven, and therefore 
he 111ust speak not of an offering of ChrIst in heaven, but what was 
performed here on earth. But here our adversaries have shown us a 
trial of their skill, when they tell us with 111uch confidence that the 
world into which Christ is here said to come, is not to be under
tood 
of this world, Lut of that to COlne; which is not only contrary to the 
general acceptation of the word when taken absolutely as it is here, but 
to the whole scope alHl design of the })lace. For he speaks of that 
world wherein sacrifices and Imrnt-otferings were used, and the Levitical 
law was observed, although not sufficient for pE'rfect expiation, and so 
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rejected for that end; and withal he speaks of that world" herein the 
cheerful obedience of Christ to the \\ ill of his Father \\ a
 seen; for he 
saith, "Lo, I COlnp to do thy will, 0 God" (Heb. 
. 7, 9); which i
 
repeated afterwards; but will they say that tlùs world was not the IJlace 
into which Christ came to obey the will of his Father? And how could 
it be so })roperly said of the future world, " Lo, J come to do thy win ;" 
when they Inake the desi
n of his ascension to be the receiving the 
fe" ard of his doing and suffering the will of God upon carth ! 
nut yet they attempt to provc frOl11 the sanlC author to the IIebre\\s, 
that Christ's entrance into hea\en was necessary to his heing a perfect 
high-priest, for he was to be Inade "higher than the heavens" (lleb. vii. 
26; yiii. 4); and if he were on earth he should not be a priest; but he was 
.. 
a priest" after the IJower uf an endless life" (IIeb. vii. 16). Neither 
could he, sa.y they, be a perfect high-priest tin those words Were spoken 
to hinl, "Thou art 1ny 
on, this day have I Legotten thee" (IIeb. v. 5) ; 
which, as appears by other places, was after the resuITection. But all the 
sufferings he underwent in the world were only to qualify him for his 
office in heaven; therefore, it i
 said, "That in all things it behoved 
hiln to be Inaùe like unto his hrethren, that he Inight be a merciful and 
faithful high-priest, &c. " (IIch. ii. 17). This is the suhstance of what 
is produced by Crcllius and his brethren to })rove that Christ diù not 
become a perfect high-priest till he entered into heaven; but it were 
worth thc knowiTl
 \\ hat they nlCan by a perfect high-})riest: is it that 
Christ diù then hegin the office of a high-pricst, and that he lllade 110 
offering at all before? 1\ 0, that they dare not assert at last; hut that 
there was no perfect sacrifice offered for sin; otherwisp Socinus con- 
tends, "that Christ did ofl"cr upon earth, and that for himself too." So 
that all kind of offering is not e
cluded by themsehes, before Christ's 
entrance into heaven. TIut if they mean by" perfect high-pricst" in hea- 
vell, that his oHlee of high-priest \Vas not COllsunllnated by what he did 
on earth, but that a very considerable part of the priesthood of Christ 
was 
till remaining to be performcrl in heaven; it is no more than \\ e 
do freely ackno\\ ledge; and this it.. all we say is Ineant by those places: 
for the apo
tle's desirrn is to pro\e the e"\.ccllency of the priesthood of 
Christ above the Aaronical, which he doth, not only from the excel- 
lency of the I:;acrifice which he oflered ahove the blood of buBs and 
goats, but from the excellency of the priest, who did excel the Aaron- 
ical priests, both in regard of " his calling from God," which is all the 
apostle designs (IIeb. v. 5), not at all intending to determine the time 
when he Wa
 made, hut by wh01n he \\ as made high-priest, even by 
him that had said, "Thou art Iny Son, &c.;" and in regard of the 
e..xcellency of the sanctuarJ which he entered into, which was not an 
earthly, but a heavenly sanctuary, and in regard of the perpetuity of 
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hi, function there, "not going in once a year, as the high-priests under 
the law did, but there" ever living to nlake intercession for us." Now 
this being the apostle's design, we nlay easily undcrstanå why he saith, 
that" he wa.;; to be a heavenly high
priest," and" if he had been on 
earth he could not ha\1e been a priest." The 111eaning of which is only 
this: that if Christ's office had ended in what he did on earth, he would 
not have had such au excellency as he was speaking of; for then he had 
ceased to be at all such a Iúgh-priest, having no holy of holies to go 
into
 which should as much transcend the earthly sanctuary as his sacri- 
fice did the blood of bulls and goats. Therefore, in correspondency 
to that priesthood which he did so far excel in an the parts of it, he was 
not to end his priesthood merely with the blood which was shed for a 
sacrifice, but he \Vas to carry it into heaven, and present it before God, 
and to be a perpetual intercessor in the behalf of his })eople; and so 
\\as in regard of the perpetuity of his office" a priest after the law of an 
endless life." But lest the })eople should Ï1nagine that so great and 
excellent a high-priest, being so far exalted above theIn, should ha\1c 
no sense or compassion upon the infirmities of his people; therefore to 
encourage them to adhere to hin1, he tells them that " he was nlade like 
to his brethren," and therefore they lleed not doubt, but by the sense 
which he had of the infirmities of human nature, he will have pity on 
the weaknesses of his people; which is all the apostle means by those 
expressions. So that none of these places do destroy the IJriesthood of 
Christ on earth, but only assert the excellency and the continuance of 
it in heaven. 'Vhich latter 'we are as far fronl denying, as our adver- 
saries are from granting the former. And thus much Inay suffice for 
the second thing, to prove the death of Christ a proper sacrifice for 
sin, "iz. "the oblation which Christ Inade of hinlself to God by it. ' 
Discourse concerning tlze Sllffirìngs of Chri,çt. 
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A)IO};G the l11cans, by the use of which the Church of 
England has, in recent tinles, at once discharged her duty 
to the people, and revived, to a considerable extent, in return, 
those sentiments of affectionate reverence with which she was 
fornlerly regarded by theIn, not the least effectual has been 
the publication, by sound and able clergYlnen, of. tracts 
adapted to th(\ humbler classes. It is unnecessary here to 
nalne those nunlerous benefactors of their countrymen and 
mankind, who, in our own age, have devoted great powers 
and nluch 'valuable leisure to this generous, though self-re- 
,yarding task. Nor can it be regarded as any disparagenlent 
to our contelnporaries who labour in this field of usefulness, 
to record, that the way to it had already heen trodden; and 
that, though the good work was not previously carried for- 
,yard upon so large a scale, it has long since found individuals 
anlong the clergy able and willing to execute it with adnlirable 
effect. Conspicuous among such was CLE
lENT ELLIS, a 
divine gifted with the happiest talent for setting great truths 
in a simple and perspicuous light, and at the saIne time recom- 
mending them by the unaffected earnestness of his own piety. 
" lIe plainly lets us see," observes the writer of his life, "not 
only his skill and judgnlent, but his thorough feeling and ex- 
perience of those nlany excellent truths which he has handled; 
so that we may truly say of him, that he was blessed with 
this peculiar privilege, of letting his reader into the secrets 
of his heart, as \, ell as into the strength of his arguments." 
Clement Ellis was born in 1633, at Rose Castle, in Cunl- 
berland; where his father, to whonl l
otter, then bishop 
of Carlisle, had been tutor at Queen's College, Oxford, filled 
the office of steward to the bishop"s estate. llishop Potter 
was one of Clement"'s godfathers, and had him educated in 
his family; a circumstance which most probably laid the 
foundation of that piety which was so eminently conspicuous 
in his character. In the beginning of the civil wars Potter 
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died; when IVIr. Ellis, the father, held the castle for the 
king, and for SOUle tilne successfully defended it against the 
opposite party; but he was at last forced to surrender at 
discretion, and, beside the ruin of his estate, was long de- 
tained a prisoner, for his finn adherence to the royal cause. 
Some of his friends at Queen's College-in particular Barlow 
(after the restoration nlade bishop of Lincoln )-pitying his 
inability, in consequence, to send his son to the university, 
procured the youth'8 adlnission into their own society, anù, 
with the aid of occasional contributions froln the fund raised 
and distributed for such purposes, by J erenlY Taylor and 
Halnmond, Inaintained hinl there at their own expence. 
Young Ellis's conduct, and proficiency in learning, fully 
answering the hopes of his patrons, a fellowship was early 
bestowed on l1Ím. lIe was ordained in 1656 by Skinner, 
deprived bishop of Oxford, and after preaching sonle years 
in Oxford and the vicinity, was, on the reconllnendation of 
Barlow and l\Iorley, Inade donlestic chaplain to the l\Iarq uis, 
afterwards Duke, of .l'. ewcastle. . In this capacity he was wont 
to check the licentious discourse which he had occasion sonle- 
tilnes to hear at the Inarquis's table, with a freedoln and 
gravity not sufficiently comnlon in those tillles. An anecdote 
is related respecting a reproof adlninistered by him, on such an 
occasion, to a person of high rank, who was so sensible of the 
justice of it, as no otherwise to resent the chaplain's freedom, 
than by sending hinl on the following nlorning an 
ffer of a 
living in his gift, at that time vacant. By the advice of 
the lnarquis, however, he declined this prefernlent; and was 
shortly aftErwards presented by his patron to the rectory of 
Kirkby, in the county of Nottinghanl. 
lIe found his parish in miserable disorder, from the effects 
of the civil war. Several individuals who had served in the 
parliamentary arnlies were settled in the town, and had dif- 
fused around them the principles of dissent. At nrst these 
persons caused great vexation to the exenlplary pastor; "but 
by a prudent lllanagement of affairs, seasonable applications, 
and a mild and gentle behaviour towards thein, he, in a few 
years, wrought a very great reforlnation. l\Iany of those 
who had professed the greatest aversion to the establishment 
became hearty friends to it, and were thorouO'hly reconciled 
. b w 
to Its constitutions and orders; inson1uch that in the ]ast 
thirty ycars of his life at Kirkby, he did not believe that 
he had three dissenters in it." 
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Notwithstanding these proofs of usefulness, his intercourse 
,vith nonconfornlists ,vas too free, and his n1ethods of dealinO' 
b 
,vith thelll too gentle, to satisfy all parties. Reports respect- 
ing the laxity of his church-principles ,vere spread abroad, and 
barred his advancement; until, in 1693, the archbishop of 
York collated hinl to a prebend in that cathedral. 'rhis slight 
acknow ledgment of his earnest and successful labours was 
more, however, than he desired; and he sought to resign 
Ilis preferment, on finding, soon afterwards, that his infinTI 
health would not pertuit hiln to dischargc its duties in person. 
His constitution, always ,veakly, had been farther undermined 
by study, and ,vas no' in a great degree broken by sorrow 
for the loss of his wife. From this event to the period of 
his own decease, which occurred in June ] iOO, his life appears 
to have been onc lingering illness. " His death was attended,'" 
,ve are told, "with all the tokens of an hUll1ble and devout 
soul, and a spirit entirely resigned up to God; and during 
the whole course of his 
ickncss, as well as at his departure, 
such a power and presence of God's good Spirit seemed to 
be afforded hiln, that it was the greatest ease and pleasure 
to hill1 to die; and all doubtfulness and uncertainty concern- 
ing his everlasting state ,vas, with true reason, and upon good 
grounds, removed fronl him." 
Clement Ellis may be cited as among the noblest examples 
of that respectable character, thc parish priest of the Church 
of England. "IIis piety and devotion towards God, his 
friendship and charity to Inen, his hunlility and sobriety to- 
,yards hinlself, were enlinent. IIis labours in preaching, cate- 
chising, and visiting the sick, ,vere extraordinary, and beyond 
l110st exanlples; and such a godlike temper and disposition 
appeared in everything he s[..id or did, that it commanded 
}"espect and veneration fronl all." His chief delight and em- 
ploynlcnt was the study of the Holy Scriptures, but he was 
well versed in general learning. In the early part of his life, 
he displayed a talent by no means contemptible for poetical 
cOlnposition 1 . He was courteous, cheerful, and very comn)u- 
11icative of the rich stores of scholarship which he had all1assed; 


1 The foHowing lines, from his verses on the Restoration, are nervously ex- 
pressed :- 


Since England sent away in blood her head, 
To wear that crown for which the Great King bled, 
'Ve have been all one carcass, and the prey 
Of hellish vultures, tin this happy day.... 
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in particular to young students, with whom he delighted to 
converse. "In a word, he was a most useful person, and 
a very great blessing to his neighbourhood, especially to his 
brethren the clergy; and his whole conversation was sincere 
and honest, discreet and prudent, grave and profitable.'" 
The first considerable publication by this divine was, 
TIle Gentile Sinner'l, or England's Brave Gentle'lJlan charac- 
terized. 12mo, 1660. This little book was well received by 
the public, four editions having been published in the course 
of twice as many years. Its object is two-fold: 6rst, to lash 
the vices of the higher orders in that degenerate and licentious 
period, by a description of " the ga1lant ')') in his general cha- 
ractel' and several species; secondly, to describe and reCOln- 
mend the excellencies of "the true gentleman," in his de- 
meanour, principles, and habits. This work can scarcely 
have been unproductive of real good; but it would probably 
have effected nlore, in refornling that particular class for whose 
benefit it was chiefly designed, had its pictures of depravity 
contained less of the satire and exaggeration natural to an ear- 
nest young moralist reviewing the vices of his age, and been 
farther recomlnended by the charm of a III ore polished style. 
The Vanity of 
"cciffing, 4to, 1674; Scripture Catechism, 
12mo, 1674; The S'ltm of Christianity, 12mo, 1682; The 
Right Foundation of Seriousness, Q'ltÏetness, and Concord, 
8vo, 1684; and The Necessity of Consideration and Repent- 
ance, 8vo, 1691; were likewise published by himself, as were 
some smaller tracts and single sefll1ons. About three years 
after his death, proposals were issued by his son to publish 
by subscription a variety of treatises and discourses left by 
11Îm in MS. ready for the press; of which, however, only one 
volume seems to have ever made its appearance. It contained 
three Discourses; I st, On tlte Parable of Dires and La- 
za1.US; 2d, On that of the Un}ust Stewa'J"d; sd, On tile Ten 
Virgins; with the Life of the .Autllor. 8vo, 1704. . 


l\lay we b'1'OW wise, and thankful! shew again, 
Good subjects may be made of Englishmen!- 
1\lay France perceive we have a King, and Rome 
Consider Charles the Second is come home. 
Let all-that rabble tremble, when 'tis said, 
Our land hath found her King, our Church her head. 
2 i. e. as we should now say, the genteel sinner. 
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CHARACTER OF THE TRUE GEKTLEMAN. 


THE true gentlenlall is one that is as 111uch Inore, as the false one 
is less, than what to 11105t he seelns to he. One who is always so far 
from being an hypocrite, that he had rather appear in the eyes of others 
just nothing, than not be everything which is, indeed, truly virtuous 
and noble. lIe is a 111an w110111 that 1110St wise king, he best resell1bles, 
has fitteù with a character-a luan "of au exceHent spirit." This is he 
whose brave and nohle soul soars so high above the ordinary reach of 
Inankind, tllat he seems to he a distinct species of himself. He scorns 
so nU1Ch the vices of the \\ orlrl, that he will hardly stuop to a virtue 
which is not heroic; or if he do, it is by his good improvenlent of it, 
to Inake it so. Iff' is one to vhonl all honour seelns cheap, which is not 
the reward of virtue; and he had Inuch rather want a nanle than not 
deserve it. 
This gentleman is, indeed, a person truly great, because truly good; 
his honour is of too e
cencnt a. nature to be supposed the creature of 
anything bc::sides his own virtues; and those virtues too clnillent to be 
esteemed less than the Inost refined actions of so great a soul. He i
 
no le
s the glory of the whole sublunary creation; one that would every 
way deservedly be accounted more than what is human, were nut one 
}>art of hilll Inorta1. However, it is his fir
t care and endea,.our to 
111ake this 1110rtal }>art of hinl ::such, as 111ay make it apparent to the 
world how great an excellency lnay be the cOlnpanion of so Inuch 
frailty. 
Till he ula)' he so happy as to enjoy the heaven he hopes fur, he 
t10es what he can to be a heaven tu hil11sclf; and by hi
 extraordinary 
pains so bcautifie
 his soul with all celestial accOlnpli
hnlents, that he 
needs only die to be in heaven; ana 
eenlS to want nothing of tho:se 
glorious spirits which Jwell there, but only to be nithout a body and as 
high as they. 
He looks upon himself, \\ hilst in this world, as no 1110re than a pru- 
bationer in the school of honour; n ntI makes it his business so to behave 
himself at present, that he Inay be sure of an a(hnission into tllat true 
llOllour (when the day come
), which \\ ill be as certain and durahle, as 
true and great; well knowing that the only way to be the lord of ulany 
things, is to be faithful in these few wherewith he is now intrusted. 
His soul is so truly great and capacious, that nothing but an heaven 
and eternity can fill it; so nobly high are all hi
 thoughts, that he is 
ever ailuing at the crown; so active and 11lounting his holy anlbition, 
that it liisdains to perch, longer than a breathing space, upon the Inost 
exalted spire of all sublunary glories. He is so thorougly sensible of 
the celestial nature of his soul, that did he not think it one great part 
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of his happiness, to suffer any kind of 111isery in subn1Ïssion to his God, 
he could not think his life less than one continued torment; and so 
long a detention here upon the earth, a mere restraint and confinenlent 
from aU comfort and bliss. 
As for the blessings of this world, he looks upon them, as th
 child 
should do upon his farthings or his counters, as small things indulged 
Jå)n for the recreation, not the business of his soul. Yet (such a good 
housewife is virtue) he reaps no slnall advantage to himself frOl11 these 
subordinate enjoyments, which by their frequent cozenages persuade 
hint the more to be in love with what is both more precious and Inore 
useful; knowing that his mansion is prepared in heaven, he can 
csteel11 the world no better than the handsome frontispiece of that 
luost glorious building where he beholds a great many fine flattering 
objects, and pretty curiosities both uf art and nature; but all is no 
more than an earnest and kind invitation to hÎ1n to enter in and pos- 
sess those unspeakably excellent mansions, which these things so 
dimly shadow out unto his eye, these well-dressed dainties which he 
enjoys here, he dares but taste at most, to l)fepare hinl an appetite: he 
intends to feast hilnsc1f in heaven. 
To give you the SUIn of what I think of hinl in the general. He is 
one whose rare excellencies are such as would make us believe his 
breeding had been anlongst the angels in another world, rather than 
amongst gentlemen in this; and that he were only lent us awhile, an 
universal pattern for mankind to imitate; and to let us see how much 
of heaven (if we will receive it) may dwell upon earth. If ever he 
were proud of anything, it was of being the conqueror of that, and all 
other "ices. He scorns and is asl1amed of nothing but sin. He lives 
in the world as one that intends to shame the world out of love with 
itself; and he is, therefore, singular in all his actions, not because he 
affects to be so, but because he cannot meet with company like himself 
to make him otherwise. In a word, he is such, that (could we want 
lim) it were pity but that he were in heaven; and yet I pity not 
much his continuance here, because he is already so Inuch in heaven to 
l1Ìmself. 
IIis first honour in this world, is, to be burn the most noble of God's 
(reatures here below; 11Ís next is, to live one of his most obedient and 
laborious servants, like those above; lIis greatest, to die his beloved 

on, that so he may reign with hitn for ever. It was the honour of his 
infancy only to have noble parents; it is the honour of his riper years 
that he can imitate their virtues; and it will be the crown of his old age 
to be as good a father as his own. Blood and birth, then, stood hÏ1n 
instead, when his tender years had not yet rendered him capable of 
virtue and \vorth. \Vhen he COlnes to age, he enters upon his honour, 
VOL. II. 22 
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not as ulJon his estate, by the will or title of his ancestors, but by the 
daÏ1n of his 111erits, looking upon it not as his lot or inheritance, but as 
]lis choice and purchase. lIe has an especial care that his honour and 
his person may both live and bYI'OW up, but never die together. He 
accounts it much below a person of his quality, to owe all that respect 
which i
 given him when he is a man, to his full coffers; or all the 
reverence which is paiù him when an old man, to his gray hairs; but 
}lC so provides for his honour, that whatever respect is offered him, may 
be esteemed a debt and not a present, and that his future goodness may 
not be thought the product of the old, but rather an obligation to new 
respect. Such he civilly accepts when paid him, but seldom challenges 
when delayed or ,vithheld; so far I mean, as t11ey concern his person, 
not his office. For though it be one honour to deserve, yet is it another 
contentedly to want them. lIe needs never go abroad to seek himself, 
and therefore he hearkens with more safety to his own conscience than 
the people's acclamations; and he had much rather know himself 
110nourable, than be told that he is so. 
lIis highest ambition is to be a favourite in the court of heaven; 
and to this end his policy is to become not a great but a new man, and 
to dress up himself in all those spiritual ornaments, which may make 
his soul truly amiable in the eyes of the great King. He considers how 
that he owes himself unto God, as he is his creature; and he endeavours 
to discharge that old debt, by a. most earnest and importunate suit for 
new favours, ever praying that God would make him fit to serve him, 
by making hinl first a new creature. He could never yet think the old 
man fit to make a courtier of heaven, and, therefore, he uses to walk in 
his white robe, and his wedding-garments, that so he may be admitted 
into the king's presence. He furnisheth himself betimes with such 
apparel as this; and he sits and settles it to his soul beforehand, know- 
ing that the longer it is worn, the nlore splendid it grows, and the more 
it is used, the longer it will last ; the only way to wear it out is not to 
\vearit at all: but having once attired himself in this habit, now every day 
is with him an holyday, and he is hencefonvard everywhere at court. 
But that which he esteems his great honour indeed, is this, that he 
can with confidence, aud truly, call God his Father; his Saviour" his 
Friend and his Brother; the Church his mother, ancl the angels his 
fellow-servants. Such parents, such kindred, and such con1pany, he 
may safely boast of; but this he does no other way, than by his obe- 
dience and gratitude. He behaves himself as a king's son ought to do, 
that is, he tloes nothing misbecOlning his birth and dignity. 
If we lnay spare so much tÌ1ne fron1 the contemplation of those 
richer excellencies of his inner lnan, as to take noticp of his outside, 
\ve may there behold the ingenuous enlblenl of his better self; so 111uch 
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good care he takes that there be nothing found about him but what may 
speak him indeed a gentleman, and present you, (80 far as the matter 
will bear it), with the fair picture of a noble mind. He would gladly 
so polish and adorn his body, as becomes the lodging of so great a soul. 
lIe looks npon it as a thing only so far deserving his care and pains, 
as it is a necessary instnunent of her operation
; and yet he rather 
could wish himself (might it so be) freed from the cumbersome com- 
}>any of his flesh, because it proves often so great a clog and hinderance 
to the 1110re active and vigorous inclinations of his better part. So long 
as he is confineù to his tabernacle of clay, he lnakes the best that can 
be made of a necessary evil.; so feeding his body, that it may have 
strength enough to serve his soul, and so clothing it, that the other part 
may be kept fronl freezing, and fit for more sprightly actings. Indeed, 
he never makes much of his earthly part, but in subserviency to his 
spiritual, that so he may the better, as he is commanded, glorify God 
both with body and soul, which are his. 
Hence is it, that you may always observe in his habit such a 
gravity as beseems a Christian; and yet such a decency as becomes 
a gentleman. He chooses rather to have his distinction from other 
men founded in his virtues than in his clothes. Herein he shows that 
he looks more after what is serviceable and useful, tl1an what is 
pleasing and fashionable. So lunch curiosity he has, as not to be 
'slovenly; and so little, as it cannot show that he is vain or wanton. 
He had rather have his apparel rich than gaudy, and yet rather 
warm than rich. It is neatness not bravery, a decent not a gorgeous 
attire, whicb, next unto what is useful, be aÎ1ns at. 
In every suit he buys, he hath as great a regard to the poor man'g 
necessities, as to his own humour, and lnakes choice of that cloth 
or stuff which may please God hereafter upon the beggar's back, 
more than what he knows may now flatter the wanton eye of the 
world upon his own. He has much better thoughts of virtue, than 
to hope his fine clothes may gain him a respect where that could 
not; nay, on the other side, he knows that goodness is enough of 
itself to advance the rag above the robe, and a leathern cap above 
the golden diadem. He pities the un skilful wantonness of the world, 
which always (as children and fools use to do) sets an higher value 
upon tIle varnish and the gilded frame, than on the lively features 
and excellent art in the rich picce they adorn; and he calls it a 
blindness, at least a weak sight, which cannot behold a virtue, but (as 
we do a dull picture) through the 
 glistering glass of vanity. He 
esteems his penny in the poor man's purse a much greater ornament 
than a fair plullle in bis own hat. Neither knows lie how he may 
with a good conscience wear that, which might be made many a 
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IJoor man's livelihood, (as too lnany now love to do), in a band and 
. a }mir of cuffs. II e is nlore pleased to see his own clothes cover 
another's nakedness, than disl)laying his lusts, and thinks it lllore 
honourable to wear the charity than the bravery. 
If his place or office challenge a habit above his desires, Ly what 
he is forced to do he shows what Jle would choose to do, and most 
lively expresses his singular hmuility in his necessitated gallantry; 
showing how he can condescend even to any thing, so it be innocent; 
though by a conformity contrary to his natural inclinations. 
That the world may know that he has a fixed and resolved soul, 
he has one constant garb anù attire; and he will never yield that 
to be out of fashion which is both serviceable and frugal. Alas! the 
})oor body (he knows) desires nothing but what nlay vreserve it alive 
and in health: it is the lascivious soul which caBs for all those other 
superfluities; and the gentlell1en accounts it below hinl to gratity 
his lust, and to be at so vast an expence to clothe his humour. He 
could never, since he was a child, play with a feather, ur think him- 
self happy in the glistering of a lace or rihand. lIe leaves these 
'toys to those silly crea.tures who are resolved to continue for ever in 
their childhood or infancy, and dare be so foolish as to think a broad 
band and a flaunting cuff as necessary as heaven. He can think 
himself a man "ithout such a vanity, and know himself a gentleman 
without any such 111ark or bravery; always wearing such clothes, as 
his body luay in olll age have good reason to Lless the Inoderation 
of his soul, and the needy may have 110 less cau::,e to vray for the 
health of his body. 
\Vhen you hear him speak, you will think that he intends no 
less than to give you a taste of bis soul at every \Yor(1; nor, indeed, i8 
it r})ossible you should in any thing plainer discover the noblenes
 
of his spirit than in his sweet breath, so divinely Inoulde(l into n10st 
excellent discourse. Every word he speaks, speaks him, and gives you 
a fair character at once both of l1Ìð abilities and his breeding. 
If you respect the quality of bis discourse, it is grave and noLle, 
serious and weighty; and yet always rather what is fit to be spoken, 
than what he is able to speak. His words are most proper and genuine, 
but not affected; his phrase high and lofty, but not bOlubastic; his 
sentences close and full, but not obscure or confused. His discom'se 
is neither flashy nor flat, neither boyish nor effeminate, neither rude nor 
pedantic. It is always 
ober, yet ingenious; virile, strong, and mas- 
culine, yet sweet aud winning; the loves a slTIooth e:\.pression, but not 
a soft one; a snlart or witty saying, but without a clinch or jingle. 
,His words are those which his lnatter will best bear, not such as his 
fancy would readily suggest. No poor half-starved jests, no dry illsil)id 
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quibbles, can get any room in his rhetoric; hardly a word in all but 
what hath his emphasis, nor any sentence without his fun weight. 
If you would eye the quality of his speech, it is not long, but 
full; not much, but great: he speaks not al\\-ays, but when he speak 
lie says all; he as often shows how well he can be silent, as how 
well he can speak; and others always love more to hear 11im talk, than 
he himself. He lnakes no less use of his ear in all companies, than 
of his tongue; and by his serious hearkening to the more impertinent 
discourse of his companions, plainly proves he has no less patience 
than rhetoric. I-Ie makes it evident, that he has his tongue (that 
unruly beast in most men's mouths) as much at his command as his 
wit, and that he is able to make both rest, as well as both move, 
at his pleasure. 
His sayings are never long or tedious, but they always reach home; 
and he will very seldom take any thing less than a necessity for an 
opportunity of speaking. But, then, usually he delivers all with that 
facility and perspicuity, as if his words were not the elect and volun- 
tary, but the ready and natural enlanations of his soul. No passion 
shall at any time lnore disturb the order of his words, than it can cloud 
the serenity of his forehead. He cannot make himself merry, lnuch 
less proud, with his own inventions; nor does he ever catch at the 
applause, but aims at the edification, of his auditors. 
If you will look upon the matter and substance of his discourse, 
you shall see it is always what he finds, not what he nlakes: not 
what he supPQses may afford the fairest field for his fancy al1(l inven- 
tion to rove in, but the Lest garden of such choicp fruits as the 
stomachs (not the palate only) of his company shall he best able to 
bear; Qr such as may prove most nledicinal, when seasonably applied, 
to the several diseases of those that hear him. These he always studies 
rather to heal than discover, and yet rather to discover than flatter. 
Hence, he often distributes amongst them the bitter as well as the 
sweet, and rather that which may nourish than what Inay please. And 
yet here it is, if ever, that he acts the part of the tempter: for he 
makes even the sourest apple (which ke knows to be wholesome) so 
pleasant to the eye, that he forces such as need it, by a pious fraud, 
into a real love of what naturally they most hate. Indeed, the only 
way which for the most part in such company is left him to prevent 
the loss of his own time, is, to make others with whonl he converses 
gainers by his society; and he does his utmost endeavour, that every 
une that hears him may by what they hear, either gain a virtue, or 
lose a vice. 
Obloquy and scurrility are too deformed and wry-faced to gain any 
place in his affections. He that is able, when Be will, to create to 
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himself a reputation not inferior to the highest, scorns as much, a
 
be needs little, to rob any other man of his. He IS as much afraid 
to discover a blemish in another man
s eye, as he is to suffer a greater 
in his own. Other Inen
s infirn1Ïties, especially if natural or accidental, 
are 1nuch nlOre the objects of his charity and pity than of bis mer- 
runcnt and derision. He judges it a cruelty proper to weakness alone 
to u1urder the sick; no true ingenuity can be so barbarous as to sport 
itself in the misfortunes of the miserable. lIe esteems that (as well 
he may) a mere dwarfish wit wbich cannot tell how to show itself 
to the world but by trampling: (and so advancing itself) upon the 
reputation of others; it is a barren [i.illCY, or at least has always a 
very hard labour, which can be mother to nothing but to what misfor- 
tune must be the midwife. The true gentleman has both more wit, 
more honesty, and more charity, than to IJerlllit his tongue to b
 so 
fuolishly, so unworthily, so t}Tannically busied. 
Nor does he less abhor to come near that filthy puddle of obscenity. 
All hiß discourses are as chaste as fair, and the sweet loves in recital 
whereof he so much pleaseth himself, and all those good men whicl1 
hear him, are no other than thos(
 betwixt Gud and his own soul. 
He is too just to hiInsclf and his own unusurped 1Ilajesty, to suffer 
his talk to flag into an idle, much less a wanton, strain of drollery: 
that is too plebeian and vulgar for a gentleman, and this no less too 
foul and beastly even for a man; and he must be more than both 
these-in every expression a Christian. He cannot, but with as much 
wonder and astonishment as pity and compassion, hear those puny 
80uls, which can invent no other luethod of gracing their discourse, 
and make it taking, but by a complacent rehearsal of their own aDd 
other men's uncleanness: or, at best, by dressing up some empty 
piece of folly in fine words. 
His soul presently boils up in a pious agony within him, when- 
soever he hears a vail' oath, or any thing that 80unds like profaneness. 
He never mentions the dreadftÙ tame of Almighty God, but with 
that due reverence both of soul and body, which suits with its great- 
ness. He is too much the friend of God, and is every way too 
nearly related unto Him, to hear HiIll dishonoure{] with patience, or to 
suffer his name to be luade so vile and cheap, as to be used ( as 
too commonly it is) only as an expletive particle to prevent a chasIn, 
or make up a gap, in the sentence, or to make all run more smoothly. 
He has the like boly respect for God's word as his name. He is 
too much in love with scripture to see her prostituted to every licen- 
tious fancy, and by an impudent wrestling made the subject of every 
atheistical wit. The gentleman looks with a n10re re\'crf'nt eye upon 
this sacred fountain; not as set OIJen to be troubled and nlade Inuddy by 
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the wanton goats, but to water and wash the tender )a1nbs. He useth 
it further as a wholesome bath for his white soul, which will preserve 
her both clean and whole. 
I should injure the gentleman, to dwell any longer upon his nega- 
tive virtue. Only, this is an indulgence given to our ignorance, that 
we are allowell to speak in the negative of all great perfections, and 
say what they are not, when we cannot, as we should, express what 
indeed they are. If yuu will hear what I have to say more of his 
discourse in short, t]lCll know, that all his words are not only tlm 
pr(,tty, pleasing, yet empty bubblings of a restless fancy, a raging lust, 
or a wanton and frolic humour; but all of thenl the grave, weighty, and 
well-proportioned breathings of his great and holy soul. 
Ifis whole behaviour and caITiage is luasculine and noble; such as 
becomes his heroic spirit; and yet always accompanicd with a won- 
derful humility and courtesy. His body is only n1ade straight, and 
the more itself, not (as most men's are) new moulded, by art. He 
has just so much of the dancing-school as will teach him how to 
laugh at those that have too much. He has made more use of the 
vaulter and fencer than the dancer; for his desire was more to be 
a man than a puppet, and to be a servant to his country rather than his 
lady. 
If, in things of this nature, he sometimes studies another's satis- 
faction more than his own, he will show how much he can be lllore 
than a man, not how much less, and how active he can be, not how 
apish. He so behaves himself, that by what he does, you lllay rather 
conclude he can do Inore if he will, than that he hath done all he 
can do. In these, as in all things else of the like indifferency, he 
1nanifests his greatest power there where most men have the least, 
in refusing to do what he is sure would gain him the empty applause of 
the multitude: though, so far as he can judge the sport or recreation 
innocent and lawful, he had rather manifest a slighting and a disr
gard, 
than an hatred, towards them. 
His compliments are not (as in others) the wild c"-travagance of 
a luxuriant language, but the natural breathings of a sincere kindness 
and respect. His civility is always one witI...- his duty, his friendship, ur 
his charity. A court-dress cannot bring him in love with a lie; nor 
can he look upon a 'fashionable hypocrisy \vith a 1110re favourable eye 
than upon a glorious cheat. He judges of all disshllu\ation, as in itself 
it is; for though in compliment the practice of it luay semll princely, 
yet in its own nature he knows it is devilish, and in the issue will 
prove damnable. He scorns to be Satan's scholar, though for 80 pro- 
fitable a lesson; for it was he indecd was the first In aster of this cerc- 
mony, when he complimented our first parents out of their innocence 
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ana paradise at once, tickling their atnbition with this strain: "Y e shall 
be like gods." 
I t is his care, that aU the ohedience and honour his inferiors are 
obliged to render unto him, Inay 8eeln no JIlOre than an Î1nitation 
of that he pays unto his superior5, and that the courtesy and civility 
of his equals may be thought nothing else but the reflection of his 
towards thcm. But if another's kindness chance to get the start in 
showing itself, he makes it appear that his backwardness proceeded, not 
from any want of good will, but opportunity; and he endeavours to 
req uite the earliness of his friend's courtesy, hy the U1casure of his 
own. 
IIis inferiors may behold in him how well humility may consist 
.. 
with greatness, and how great an affability authority will admit of: by 
his practice our licentious world Inight easily be convinced, that 
freedom and subjf
ction luay dwell together like fricnds. r\1l his words 
and all his actions are so many calls to virtue and goodness, and by 
,vhat he hilllself is, he shews others what they ought to be. If heaven 
were such a thing as stood in need of an assistant temptation, (which 
a man would almost believe when he sees how little nlen love it for 
itself,) certainly it would lnake choice of the gentlcluan as the loveliest 
bait to draw others thither, were not the generality of luankind grown 
so stupid in their sins, as to fall in love with hell; were they not 
infatuated, even to a confidence, in those vanities whi9h are worse than 
nothing, and besotte<l into a sensuality below what is brutish. 
It is now time tv take a shurt vicw of him within; and it 1TIUst 
indeed he a vcry short and ilnperfect one, for you cannot but imagine 
what would be- the unfortunate event, if such weak eycs as n1Ïn<
 are 
should gaze too long and intently upon the sun. An understanding 
here we meet withal, so clear and unclouded; a will so regular and 
uncoITupted; affections so wen refined, so orderly, and uninterested, 
that it is wholly evictent, that as nature found ll1aterials, and educa- 
tion built the house and set all in order, so do rcligion anù nlorality 
goyem within, and betwixt them keep all clcan and handsome. 
His virtues seem to be so much the necessary and natural ema- 
nation of the most active and boundless soul, that he is in danger 
by being altogether goud, to lose the praise and honour due to so 
elllinent a goodness; if he could leave off to be virtuous, the world 
might then seem to have some excuse for being vicious. But his 
goo(lness is too absolute to grow out of love with itself, and too 
knowing to lie obnoxious unto such a cheat, as to part with her own 
face, in exchange for the fairest of vices. I \\ ish the world would 
forbear to love vice, till he begin to forsake virtues; and that all our 
gentry would endeavour to be like hinI, till he becOlne _ like the1ll; 
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or esteem any thing truly noble, which he cannot prove to be reaHy 
good. 
As for his intellectual excellencies, so far as he owes then1 purely 
and immediately to God and nature, I think it not fit so n1uch as to 
touch any further upon them; lest I should not bear up {'v en in 
that great variety, wherein they are distributed among the many indi- 
viduals; God having proportioned them out unto the severals, in so 
different a measure, as nothing but his own infinite wisdOln can give 
a particular reason uf it. Only this I may safely say, that whatever his 
ta
ent is, the gentleman digs not in the earth to hide it, but so trafficks 
with it, till art and industry have brought in an increase some way 
proportionable to the stock of nature; at least to that degree which 
111ay entitle him to the eye of his Lord, and the glorious welcome 
of a good and faithful servant. He makes use of God's bounty, not 
as a warrant for his sloth, or an indulgence to his idleness, but as 
a spur and motive to a grateful care and industry; not as a treasure to 
be prodigally spent, but a stock to be thriftily husbanded and Ï1nproved. 
lIe accounts it a thing most unworthy in a gentleman, to be an ill 
husband, especially where the treasure is God's, and he but his steward: 
yet such a steward as has the use, as it were, of his Lord's purse 
for his encouragement. 
His will and affections he n1akes the instruments and servants, not 
the guides and mistresses, of his soul. He subjugates his will unto 
reason, and this to religion j and by this means it comes to pass, that 
he never misses of having his own free choice in all things. He 
both doth and hath what he will, because he never wills but what is 
according to reason, nor thinks any thing reasonable but what is honest 
and lawful: thus, by making God's will his own, he is never crossed 
in his desires. 
Thus he exercises the first and main act of his authority at 110nle ; 
and that he may be more expert in governing others, he first practices 
upon himself, and learns to cOIDlnand his inferior sou1. He will not 

ubmit in the least to the tyranny of a passion, nor hearkens he further 
to the most tempting suggestions of his sensitive part, than he sees that 
subject to the grave and sober dictates ùf its la\\'ful empress, right 
reason. Ilis affections, when prepared and fitted by an unprejudiced 
judgment for his service, he delays not to put into exercise, but eln- 
ploys them as so many wings, whereon his soul may be carried up 
above the reach of vulgar men. As their lord an(l sovereign, therefore, 
he appoints, and reason cuts them out their work, and assigns everyone 
its l)foper task; and by this means they become the beauty, ornament, 
and strength, which otherwise had naturally been the blemishes, dis- 
orders, and infirmities of the man. He desires in all things to be above 
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the world-that is his an1bition; and, therefore, he sets his affections 
on things above, and points them out the way to heaven-that is his 
prudence. The soul without thcm would be lame and unable to go, 
and they without its eye of reason are blind and know not which way 
to go; but (as the cripple upon the blind man's back) let but the judg- 
Incnt direct thcm in the right path, and then they will canoy the soul 
to heaven. The gcntleman is too lnuch a luan to be without all pas- 
sion, but he is not so much a beast as to be governed by it. 
In this moderation and empire over himself, where he gives law to 
his affections, and limits the extravagances of appetite, and the insatia- 
ble cravings of sensuality, the just rule he goes by, is not opinion, but 
knowledge; not that leaden one, which is so easily bent and made 
crooked, or melted and dissolved by the heat of passion, or the arts of 
sophistry, into error and scepticism, but that other golden one, which lies 
as dose and firm, as it is made straight and even. 'Vhen he would 
imprint the true loveliness of any object upon his affections, he takes it 
into a true light, and has a care to renlove from before his eye all those 
cunningly wrought glasses, or instruments of Satan and lust, set so 
frequently to prejudice and deceive the sight; whatsoever might cause 
him to mistake a false object for a true, or to see a true one amiss: so 
endeavours he to be as free from error as from vice; e
teeming it as a 
sin to act against his knowlege, so a shame at least to be deceived in 
his opinion. 
He judges of things, as he does of men, not by what they promise, 
but by what they prove; and so he trusts, and loves, and fears them, 
not for what in appearance they seem to be, but for what in the use 
and trial of them he find
 that in truth they are. He accounts not an 
ox, therefore, more terrible than a lion, because he is greater, nor a 
pebble more desirable than a pearl, because it is heavier. but he first 
collects the excellency of everything from its usefulness and tendency 
unto that end he aims at in the pursuit after, or use of it, and then he 
proportions his affections accordin 
 to that degree of excellency, he 
has thus rationally concluded to be in it. After this manner does he 
in the first place lord it over his passion, till in a long obcdience she 
bave served out her apprenticeship to his reason; then is she deservedly 
enfranchised into a virtue, and so becomes at length her lord's mistress, 
and it is she will get him a reward for his service in heaven. 
There is a brave heroic virtue, which is as a second soul unto the 
true gentleman, and enspirits every part of hin1 with an admirable gal- 
lantry; I mean Christian magnanimity and greatness of soul. Thig 
presently heaves him up to that size, that the wide world seems too 
strait and narrow to contain him, or afford room enough for him to 
express the activity of his spirit. This is it which teaches him to laugh 
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at small things, and disdain to go less than his name. Being carried 
up on high, upon the wings of this virtue, he casts down his eye upon 
those little happinesses which seem enough to satisfy the narrow souls 
of other men, with no little contempt and scorn; but on those poor 
starvelings themselves, whose earthly appetites can make such trash 
their diet, with as much pity and cOD1passiun. It is this virtue which 
so ennobles all his actions, that they bear a just proportion to the large- 
ness of his thought, and permits him to engage in nothing wbich is 
not truly honourable. And it is this same virtue which makes his own 
bos3ffi his treasury, and that so rich and self-sufficient, that all the 
external felicities this world has or can cast into the bargain, are looked 
upon by him with as slender a regard as the widow
s mite would have 
been by the great Lord of the temple, without a large augmentation 
from her piety and devotion. It is this virtue which makes him a 
calm in his o\Vn breast, when the whole world besides rages like a 
troubled sea round about him. Let the storm and tempest threaten 
never so loudly a splitting and a wreck to other, Wlbalanced souls, he 
knows not how to fear, whilst his courage is his anchor, and innocence 
safe harbour. 
But as this brave virtue thus teacheth the gentleman to be enough 
to himself, and rest content and satisfied with what he hath dt home; 
bO does it likewise teach him to be too much for himself, and commands 
him not to vindicate all of himself wholly to his own use and service. 
This Christian magnanimity doth so stretch out his soul, that ever 
that too seems to be communicated unto others besides himself. It is 
a kind of violence and restraint to her to be pinned up within the 
narrow province of one individual body, and therefore she studies how 
she may enlarge, if not her empire, yet her charity; and make a num- 
ber, by being the objects of her bounty, the witnesses of her greatness. 
Indeed, so diffusive and spreading is virtue, when she grows in so rich 
a soil, that of a little she soon becomes great, and of one a multi- 
tude. This grain of mustard-seed gro\Vs up so fast, and so great, that 
many may reap the benefit of its growth by partaking of its branches. 
And such a cloud, as at first might appear but of a hand-breadth, will 
suddenly make a nation happy in that refresl1
ng dew, which by its plenty 
will argue a strange increase after so small an appearance. Though the 
indocile and untractable spirit of tIle common sort of Inen be such as 
force him against his will to be singular; yet to show us how unwilling 
he is to remain so, his virtues are too charitable to be long alone; and 
hence dre all his breathings such as l11ight well be thought intended by 
him to inspire his company with something like himself, and all his 
actions so many earnest essays towards the assimilating of their natures 
unto his own. He knows not how to be good, and not to do good, and 
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therefore one half of his study is to give himself away. Neither his 
breast nor his purse are ever shut to such as nee(l him, and (God 
knows) more need him than will make use of him. 
The gentleman lnay well be compared unto a great book, which 
always lies wide open to the world, that whosoever wants advice or 
counsel nlay freely consult 11Ïln at IJleasure: there they nlay read what 
himself, as opportunity served hint, has taken great pains to copy 
out fair in all his actions, whatever is both safe, great, and good; 
thus in one and at once they may behold both the rules of a good 
life, precept and exaluple. 
Nor doth this virtue Inore manifest itself in a liberal distribution 
and instruction, than in as free and Ï1npartial a correction and reproof, 
.. 
whensoever it is requisite; choosing nluch rather to cross the humour 
of his friend, than flatter his vice, and to lose his friendship here, than 
}1Ïs company (if it may be possible for him to have it) in heaven 
another day. lIe is not afraid to call every man by hid o\\n nmne, 
or add the epithet which is due unto it: that so everyone that comes 
into his presence Inay be afraid to bring a bad name along with him. 
lIe can envy no lnan, because he cannot see anyone better than 
himself; neither yet can he despise any man, because he really desires 
everyone might be as good as himself. So that, what is must of all 
cornmendable, this most excellent virtue is accOJupanied with a 1nost 
e
elnplary humility; and there is nothing can nlore deservedly exalt 
him in the thoughts of all men, than this, that he is such a diminutive 
in his own. Nor does this proceed from an ignúrance of his own 
excellencies, but rather hence, that he knows whence he had them. 
Neither does he therefore prefer every man in honour before hi1nself, 
because he knows not what other men are, hut because he knows not 
what they Inay be. He is really so high that he luay with ease reach 
heaven, but he makes himself so low that he may go in at the strait 
gate. \Vhen he looks upon his own virtues (which he had rather show 
than see, and have than show), hp will not think them great, because 
he intends to make them yet muril greater; neither can he tell how to 
applaud himself whcn he sees thenl great, because he knows well how 
little he either made ur deserved them. It is this virtue that makes him 
much more desire the friendship of a virtuous beggar, than the favour 
of a vicious and licentious prince; because this he must assuredly lose, 
seeing he knows not how in a compliance to his humour to become 
wicked; but that shall never end, but last as long as his heaven. 
He chooses his companIons not by tlle outward habit of their body, 
but that internal of the soul; and sets an higher value on theln for 
their nlerits than their births. He is so little proud of what he is, 
that he is indeed very humble for what he is not. He will never 
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be l)ersuaùeJ (as lllost of those wc call gallants do) to pridc himself 
in his vanity, boa
t of his folly, and glory in his profaneness. 
The gentleman's charity is no other than his soul ,drawn out to 
bis lingers' ends. Every picce of money he hath bears as well the 
impression and image of this virtue, as that of his prince; and this 
is it which makes him value the coin Inore, and the silver less. 
lIe is indced that true nriareu
, which has as many hands as he meets 
with receivers: ancl for this cause he is looked upon as a monster 
in the lattcr days, anù very rarely to be met with. 
The course he takes to air his bags anù keep them from moulding, 
is to distribute freelv to all that are in need. If he take ::;ome pains 
to become richer than others, it is only to put a cheat upon that which 
men miscall fortune, and to manifest he hath a !Jower so great as hers; 
that is, to make himself poor again at his pleasure; and to show that 
charity can entertain as rich servants as she. Though God hath 
indulged hiIn the privilege and inheritance of an el(ler brother in 
the world, yet he wisely considers that the youngest of all Inay in 
equity challenge a chil(l's portion. I-Ie esteems it a very high honour, 
that God hath vouchsafed to make him one of the stewards in his great 
family; and he is nothing ambitious of his epithet to his name, or 
reward of his pains, who is recorded in the gospel for his injustice. 
\Vhen by giving to the poor, he lends to the Lord, the honour 
of l)eing the Lord's creditor is all the interest he expects; and, doubt- 
less, this happiness is not every man's, to have God hi
 deLtor. 
He accounts it much the safer way tu trust his charity than his luxury 
with the bag; the former will bring in an e\"en reckoning in heaven, 
the latter perhaps a jolly one in the tavcrn, but a very sad one in hell. 
lIe delights not to see anything starve but his lusts; he lets these 
crave without an answer, and die without compassion. 
'Vhere he is not able to Inake his estate adequate to his deserts, 
he takes a better course, and levels his dcsires to his fortune: though 
he seldom have all that he deserves, yet he always has whatsoever 
he covets. He never wants much of that which is needful, because 
he enjoys all that he is in love with. He Inakes his life and health, 
not his estate or alubition, the standar
, his reason, and not his 
humour, the judge, of his necessities. 
Such is his temperance and sobriety in the use of those creatures, 
of which by God's blessing he is madc owner, that he sacrifices very 
much tu his God in the relief of the indigent, nothing to sin, in 
satisfying the importunate cravings of his carnal lusts. Above all, he is 
ashamed, when fortune hath used hin1 vcry hardly, and spoiled him of 
many opportunities of exercising llÌs bounty and his charity, to permit 
his lusts tu use hÏ1u yet wor8e, and leave hilll nothing at all. He scorns 
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first to swagger and swill away his estate, and then curse lùs fortune for 
using hinl so roughly; first to make himself a beggar, and then cry 
out upon his poor condition, or to complain he is as poor as Job, when 
every tlay he fares as deliciously as Dives. 'VJlen he has the least, 
he sho\vs that he is able to live with less; and when he is brought into 
a ]ow condition, he tries how he could bear up in a lower; and proves by 
his cheerfulness in that some '" ould call want and misery, that happiness 
does not consist in superfluities. He is content with anything, and by 
this means enjoys all things; and i
 so charitable uf a little, that it is 
evident in that little he wants not much. 
He chooses rather to be well in the morning, than drunk overnight; 
:lud at any time had rather be free from the sin, than please his com- 
panions with the frolic. Ilis money is too little to love, but too much 
to throwaway; and he had much rather give it than lose it: preferring 
his charity before his gain, an(l the poor Ulan's life, before his own 
\vantonness and riot; though he had never so 111uch he could never 
have Inore than enough, because he sees so n1any that want what he 
JIas, amI pities all he sees in \\ant. He looks upon his estate as that 
which was given hinl for use and not for waste; and upon so much of 
it as he loses at play, as that whereby he hath robbed himself of a virtue, 
and another of a comfortable livelihood, and he cannot sport himself 
with such losses. 
Having spoken already of the gentleman's magnanimity, I shall 
need to add very little of his va1our, which he exercises more in obeying 
his God, than opposing his brethren. Ilis highest piece of fortitude is 
that whereby he conquers himself and hb sin; and in this he is always 
practising. He knows that by thus becoming his own captive, he shall 
not want the usage of a gentlcluan; and thus being made his own 
10rt! too, he is sure to be free from all the world besides. He looks 
upon it as the basest degree of cowardice, to yield unto those feeble 
passions, which, did not both reason and religion step in to their succour, 
,,,ould certainly become the prey of every light and empty toy. His 
Christian fortitude is such, that he fears not to encounter the great 
Goliath of hell, or an whole army of such Philistines as have set theln- 
selves in array against his happiness, all at once: not though they be 
such, as by their cunning, have already got within him. He hath that 
greatest courage which is so rarely found in others, who would be called 
gentlemen, he dares be religious in spite of the \Vorld. He sets himself, 
without betraying the least tinlidity, against that great bugbear, which 
so scares most luen, 110t only out of their wits, but out of all good 
actions, shalne, or derision. These are they which, as the elephants in 
I
ing Pyrrhus's army, tenifted the Romans with their prodigious bulk, 
do so affright the greatest part of our gentry, that they never leave 
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flying till they tumble into the bottomless pit together. The true gen- 
tIeman, like the stout l\linucius, has by experience proved these monsters 
to be of mor
 bulk than DICtal, and to want nothing but an adversary 
to bring them into subjection. 
The true gentleman has so much true valour, as not to fear the 
brand of a coward, where his courage woulcl be his sin, and his con- 
quest his ruin. He is ever the fugitive in such a chase, and dare boast 
of nothing but being routed. It is then alone he fears not death, when 
he is sure there is no hell will follow it. His life is more dear to him, 
than that he should be content to part with it for anything less than 
heaven. He has an honour, anù that is his religion; a mistress to 
vindicate and defend from all injuries and affronts, and that is his own 
soul: for the sakes of these two he is engaged in many a duel, with 
those heresies and those sins, which would stain and corrupt the one, or 
steal away and deflower the other. 
He thinks that honour is too dear which must be bought with a 
murder; and a name which is never to be worn, but by his monument, 
none of the cheapest, when purchased with his life. He has much 
honester thoughts of his mistress, than to think her such a Proserpine, 
that either he or his rival must be sent to hell, before either can enjoy 
her. 
There is, indeed, a beauty for which the gentlelnan thinks it 110 
loss to die; but such a one as is often black, though always lovely; I 
mean his own mother and his Saviour's spouse-the Church of God: 
and there is an honour which he holds cheap enough when bought with 
the high price both of life and live1ihood, though (if he might have his 
choice), he bad rather preserve both to maintain it, than lose either to 
purchase it,-loyalty to his prince, and fidelity to his country. For 
these he does not fear to embrace a stake, to make the scaffold his bed, 
and a block his pillow; seeing he is assured, that whosoever thus lies 
down to rest at night, shall without fail rise again to glory in the 
morning. He holds it much more desirable to live a beggar, than to 
die a traitor; and that his honour and conscience should expose him 
to tyranny and violence, than his treachery or hypocrisy buyout his 
temporal security. He
 thinks it no great.' Inatter to trust that God 
with his person and his fan1ily, who hath trusted him with his spouse 
and his children. 
Hence is the gentleman's prudence the legitimate daughter of loyalty 
and conscience, not thE' bastard of covetousness and cowardice: it is 
1nixed of discretion and \\'isdom, not craft and knavery. He was never 
yet so blindly zealous, as to worship a golden calf for a god, that so he 
might keep his chest from being broken open; nor was he so abso- 
lute a statesn1an, as to call rebellion reformation, for fear of poverty or 
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an halter. His natural affection to wife and children is such, that he 
\Vould enjoy thel11 for ever in happiness; and therefore his care is so 
to part with then1 now, that he may l11eet thcln again in heaven, not in 
hell, hereafter. IIis whole policy is to avoid an eternal, though by 
incurring a temporal misery. Such a politician only he thinks fit for 
heaven, that hath prudently managed his Lord's aft'airs upon earth; he 
cannot call him either a prudcnt or a faithful aUlbassador, who prose- 
cutes hi
 own design with luore earnestness than his Inaster's; or acts 
more vigorousl)p for the advancement of his own particular interest, 
than the public good, or his prince's honour. 
It is his prudence to SeCure what is best, by the loss of what is 
indifferent, whensoever he is necessitated to part with one of the two; 
and he chooses rather freely.to part with that which he is only sure once 
to lose, and by that loss become eternally happy, than to throwaway 
that which in spite of violence he might for ever have kept, an(} can 
never part with, without his utter ruin. If tares n1ust spring up amongst 
the good corn in that field wherein God has intended hiln a labourer, 
he had rather show by his activeness that they were not sown whih
t 
he slept, than by a covetous laziness give the enemy an opportunity of 
cOlnpassing his designs, or occasion the disheartpning of his brethren, 
by withdrawing his shoulder, and leaving them alone to bear the burthen 
in the heat of the day. He can think it a greater IJrudence, with the 
disciples of his Lord, to leave his father aud his net, to follow a Sa\"iour 
through persecution into heaven; than with the carking fool, to lie 
modelling out a barn which Inay contain his wealth, aud in the Inean 
time 
uffer his soul to be stolen out of his boùy by the sedulous craft of 
the seducer. 
If fortune snlÍle upon hin1, and be indeed such as he dare caB her 
good, he lllakes it ltÍs busines
 to be altogether as good as she; amI 
will be sure as well to deserve as to wear his livery. His care is that 
her good usage of him may be rather deemed the just reward of his 
own moderation and gooa husbau(lry, than the unmerited bounty of 
u 
blind a Inistress. I-Ie Inakes hi
 IJrosperity a Illotive to his picty, not 
(as others) the opportunity of disl)laying his vanity. He ])roves by his 
exanlple, that he 1110st happily enjoys the \Vorld, that glories least in 
the enjoYlllcnt of it. lIe looks upon his present flourishing condition, 
rather as that which is not without ingratitude to be refused than with 
eagerness to be desired; and upon what he now pOs
e
ses, as that 
which he knows not how soon he Inay lose; and therefore hp Blakes 
hinlself now so careless an owner, that (if the wind chance to turn) he 
nlay prove a cheerful and contented loser. He dares not fancy himself 
{)ne jot the nearer heaven, for being thus 1110lmted on the deceitful 
wings of fortune, lest when the contrary wind of adversity disnlouuts 
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hi1n, and his unexpected fall awakes l1iln frOln his pleasant dream, he 
should find himself to be really as low, as he was bcfore but seemingly 
high. If fortune be content to lodge with hinl as his guest, she i
 
wcl
ome; but he cannot be so dotingly cnamoured of her, as to enter- 
tain her, either as his wife, or his harlot. He can neither so far flatter 
her as tu call her goddess, which he knows of herself to be no more but 
a name; nul' so far honour her as tu a
k her blessing, because he knows 
that whatsoever goodness Inen are apt to ascribe unto her, is but one 
of the meanest blessings of a greater than she. Laugh she never so 
hcartily, her pleasantness shallllcvcr overjoy hin1, seeing (for ought he 
knows) she either docs or nlayere long laugh at hiIn ; and if she frown, 
he can frown as fast as she, and that for her kindness. He never rplics 
upon her, because he knows she is naturally so unconstallt; nor can lu' 
see any reason why he should be proud of being her favourite, bccausf' 
he may everywhere behold many of the BI0St undeserving altogether a
 
much in her favour as himself. 
'Vhatsoever blessings he enjoys he received thenl, as indeed the) 
are, as the bounties of an indulgent Father, with thanks and love; 
and he useth them to that end, for which he supposes so good and 
prudent a father would bestow them on a belo,'ed son; so that he 
may make them as much instrulnents of his own good, as they are 
testimonies of his father's affection. He looks upon his prosperity, 
110t so much as a reward for doing well, as an encouragement to du 
nlore, and an opportunity of doing bettcr; much less can he think his 
flourishing condition, as Inany seen1 to do, a piece of heaven's flattering 
courtship, where no more is intended than the affording him an oppor- 
tunity of pampering up his lusts, and making hin1self a glorious sinner. 
Seeing he has already received so bountiful a reward for doing so little, 
he accounts it a shame for the future not to make himself a fit object 
for a greater, by doing more and better. If it be his lot to groan out 
his days under the heavy pressures of affliction, he is not like the 
inconsiderate drunkard, who in the morning after his double intem- 
perance in drinking and sleeping, complaineth that his head aches, 
and begins to curse his pillow and his bedmaker for his want of ease; 
forgetting to turn that sin out of door!õ;
 which occasioned all this 
the day before: nor like a wretched and in1penitent malefactor, who 
when he is hurried away to a just execution, does nothing but cry out 
upon the hard ]Ieart of the judge and the rigour of the laws; cursing 
the executioner, but forgetting to repent him of the murder or the 
robbery which brought his body into the hands of this executioner, 
anù will, unrel>cnted of, deliver his soul into the far less mcrciful 
of another hereafter: but, like a natural and hopefuJ child, he seriously 
considers his own errors, which provoked his Father thus to chastise 
VOL. H. 23 
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him; and so by caressing the Imnll and kissing the rod, and Illunbly 
begging parùon for bis offence, he sets his Father's affcctions, which be- 
fore he haù turned aside, not lost, into their own })roper channel again. 
lIe looks upon his affiictions with one eye as corrections, and 
::;0 blames himself for thp occasion, but blesseth God for thp charity; 
with the other, as trials, and nlakes it his care that he conle not all 
dross out of the furnace. lIe ùares not Inake either a base cOlnpliance 
with the vices of his persecutors the refuge of his cowardice, or the 
wings of the potent, by bribing their ambition with flattery an(l 
dissimulation, his sanctuary of protection. lIe will not attelnpt the 
lightening of his sufferings by a voluntary casting any part of his estate 
into the devouring treasury of the Church's enemy, nor hope to appease 
the wrath of a displeased God by bringing an oblation to the avarice of 
his oppressurs; neither doth he e
say to ùrown hi
 sorrows in the 
bottom of hi
 cup. Eut hc flies and takes sanctuary at the horns of the 
altar, and by a nlagnanimity which beCOlnes a gentleman, shows that 
true honour is a jewel indecd, such as will not hrpak with the ImmnIer. 
His religion, like the flint, never so much discovers those holy fires of 
1cal and de\ otion, which were not before so apparent, a
 whcn it most 
c""-periencps the violcnce of the hardest 
teel; and his illnoc('nce is 
so perfectly malleable, that the nlore you bcat it the broader it gro\Vs. 
In short, the gentleman carrips himsdf so evenly betwixt thcse con- 
trary winds, that he is neither shakcn by the one, nor puffed with 
the other: he is such in prosperity, that he docs not fear ad\7crsity, 
and such in adversity, that he need nut to wish for prosperity; such 
indecd in both, that it shall ne\ er ff'pent hiln that hc hath tasted 
either. 
The tfllP gcntlcDlan is no less 8crviceable to his country, than 
honourable in hilnsclf. lIe cannot fancy hilllself so great, as to forget 
that he is but a creature, and so luade for something; and till he can 
IJersuade himself to be a god (who is his own end and happiness), 
}w cannot think that h
 was made only to serve hilnself. lie that Inade 
him, maJp hiln a brother to 11lany; and he owes a duty of lo\'e unto 
thcln all. 
The gentlmnan is continually scattering the rays and influence of 
his virtues round about him, quite through aU that lies within the 
wide sphere of his motion. 
'\.s, amongst the elelnenb, the most nolJle 
and pure is always the nlU
t active tou, and most profitable as \VeIl as 
lllost high and distant; and as the highest of bodies, to wit, the 
celestial, cannot naturally rest, but indeed by thcir continual and swift 
motion do never fail to labour for the benefit of the whole world 
besides: so is this little heaven and glory of mankind nevcr without 
some conllnendable business and enlployment, and such as shall as- 
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suredly at last tend unto the great good and all vantage of as many 
as lie within till' compass of his influence. 
The gentleman (without cloubt) is made for some other end than to 
stand, 
jkc a f.'lir and goodly tulip in a llainterl pot, in some \\ indow or 
other curner of the chamber, only to grace the r00111, without either 
smeU or other apparent virtue: he is rather like the s\'veet and lovely 
rose which perfumes the air all about it, and is besides no lcs
 medici- 
nal than fragrant. If ever the gentleman seems to be idle, he docs no 
more but seem so: he only sets himself down a while, as he would 
ùo a Lottie of precious water which has been troubled by 1nuch 1notion, 
that :;,0 it may by a settling of its heavier parts become clear again. 
TillIS dues he order his soul, tlmt after she hath been violently shaken 
to and fro, and much troubled with the affairs of the world, he may by 
this rest give lctl\'e to the more terrene parts therein to draw towards 
the bottom, that so, the grosser descending, his best and clearest 
thoughts may again be uppennost and at liberty. 
lIe cannot call him a nlan that is without all calling, knowing that 
every servant (and every man ought to be God's servant), how prou(l 
soever must have hi
 work. Seeing God hath so blessed hinl with 
abunùance that he neeùs not work for his own bread, he wiIl, in grati- 
tude to his God, work for his country's peace and safety: he scorns to 
ha\ e it thought that he is the only cumbersOlne thing in the nation, 
the \\-en in the body politic, which grows great only by sucking away 
that nourishment which should feed and strengthen the serviceable 
members, and is good for nothing at length but to improve the sur- 
geon's skill and the patience of the diseased. Those parts and 111elubers 
of the man ,\ hich are u}>permost in the body and most llOllourable are 
always 1110st busied too fOt: the good of the whole: in the head arc 
placed the eye and the ear, and the organ of sense; there is too the 
understanding, fancy, and judgment, to see, to hear, discern, contrive, 
plot, and direct; and as he knows it is his honour to be made a part of 
the head of his country, so doth he own it his duty not to refuse the 
exercise of that office which belongs unto hilll. Hence he thinks it 
an unworthiness in him, not only to do in, but to do no good; anù 
these two he can very hardly distinguish, a:i some \\-ould fain do. seeing 
undoubtedly that n-hich <loth no good is good for nothing, and thi
 
is to be stark naught. 
He holds it to be (as indeed it is) a crying shame, whilst the tailor 
and the cobbler are justly reckoned amonO" the neces
ary members of a 
/::) . 
\'on11l1on\\ealth, that the gentleman who takes it as an affront not to be 
thoup:ht much bettcr than such mechanics, should not bc so much as 
useful to the IJlace where he lives, ur at 1110st but as the trimming is to 
a good suit, or the hair to the head, which Inay be cut off and thrown 
23-2 
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awa.y,and no great hurt done to either. This indeed is the gentleman.s' 
privilege, not to he servant to any oue l]articular Inember, but to the 
whole body; aud that \vhilst others in their inferior condition are only 
lllade capable of serving a few, his fortune is such as will allow him to 
be truly serviceable unto all. IIerein consists his honour, that he is 
not put to \\ ork as a drudge or journeyman, but as a freelllan indeed, 
and ma
ter of his trad
; and whilst others toil hard, and receive a scaut 
pittance \\ hen their work is done, he is able to work gratis, aud so 
oblige a great part of the world by his service. Indeed, this Inust 
needs be the greatest obligation that can be laid upon the gentleman, 
to labour harder and do better than other lllen, because he is before- 
halHl not only furnished \\ith good tools by an ingenious education to 
work withal, but hath received so great a part of his reward already, 
and yet is assured of an infinitely greater yet behind. I-Iow is llf
 
ashan1ed to decei\"e hÌ1n by his idleness, who, of his grea.t gooduess, 
hath so far already trusted to his honesty! 
That he may in good tin1e be fitted for the calling he intends, he 
begins to think upon it early ill the 1110rning of his age, and makes it 
nO\\1 his business to gather the thynle which he intends should prove 
honey hereafter, aud to lay up in the spring what lnay stand him in- 
stead when his ",inter is come. That he nlay indeed be young in old 
age, he lcanls to be old in his youth; and he sucks so much out of 
every science now, as experience and years nlay by degrees hereafter 
inlprove into that prudence which becollles a gentleman. Ilaving in 
his greener years only so much discretion as to find the \\ant of what 
he should have, he is willingly directed by the prudence of another. 
till he can get enough for himself. He is not ill1patient of subjection 
no\\, to that wise and grave instructor froI!l \\ hose both dictates and 
c
alnples he hopes to gain so nmch as nlay make him the instructor 
of others hereafter; and he learns so betin1es to obey, that the world 
may never have reason to say he began to command too soon. It i
 
his choice to live under a 
evere 
iscipline, rather than to be left to 
hill1self as his own Ina
ter; lest pfThaps failing in his first cOlllmand, 
whereby he should have governed himself, he n1ight despair of better 
success in his second, of comlnanding others. 
'Vhen he is conle to that maturity of age and discretion, as to bf
 
able to benefit himself by his company, he will be 
ure to make choice 
of such companions as may serve hilll instead of Looks, and of such 
books as he intends 51mll often serve hÎln for conlpanions. He is not. 
ashalned to be now the worst Ulan in that cOlupany wherein he Ula) 
learn frOlll his Letters how to be the best in another: this is n1uch 
more honourablp than to be the best lnan there, where he can never 
learn to be better, but often worse than he was before. 
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The studies whereunto he cheerfully applies himself are such as 
will more make the man, than please the boy. He takes delight in 
nothing which will send him back again towards his infancy, but inno- 
cence. As for poetry and such like pleasing studies, he does not wholly 
neglect them, but uses them as good sauces, to make others lnore sub- 
stantial and nourishing relish the better. 'Vhen he is entered into the 
fair garden of the l\luses, it is not his only business to pick up here and 
there a few leaves to hide the nakedness of his discourse, or to adorn it 
with blo:S:SOlns and flourishes out of some poctic figment or romantic 
story; but he gathers, eats, and digests, that which is fruit indeed, and 
such as is truly wholesome and nourishing. Nor doth he, as the elll- 
peror's arlny, lie loitering, and picking up cockle-shells upon the shores 
of good literature; but he boldly launches out into the Blain ocean, and 
there contemplates the wonders of the deep. It is not his design to be 
('aIled a witty gentleman, and such an one as can talk high, and breathe 
flashes, and thunder out big words, and store himself with so many jests, 
and so luuch bonlbast, as lnay tickle SOlne and stupify others; he 
studies lllore to lllake himself a man than a companion; and more how 
to live and do well, than talk finely. True histories, and sound politics, 
and grave nloral discourses, are the fruitful garùens where his lnuses do 
ordinarily recreate themselves; that so by his pleasures, as well as pains, 
both the commonwealth Inay in due time be happy in .him, and he in 
himself. As for those lighter and more airy studies, such as too fre- 
quently steal away the alnorous and unfixed youth of Inost gentlemen, 
he ll1akes the same use of thenl which he docs of his galleries or his 
arbours; whither now and then he COlnes to take a turn or two for 
recreation's sake, and as he passes along sometimes casts a careless eye 
upon those many pretty blossonls or pictures which he finds there. Of 

ucL. toys he had rather say hereafter that he has seen theIn, than that 
,he knows them. He would be ignorant of nothing, but he would only 
be acquainted with the best. 
Divinity can never lie out of the true gentIenmn's way, because he 
is always going towards heaven. For, notwithstanding she seems so 
pale-faced, a.nd of so sour a countenance to those that love her not, 
because they do not know her, yet is there so much heavenly beauty, 
and so many noble features discernible in her face, by the gentlelllan's 
unùistempered eye, that he soon bpgins in earnest to love 11er, and he 
-can never go far in any other path whatsoever, but he must often cast a 
longing eye back upon her. Still bearing in mind the happy place 
whither he is travelling with so good a will, he calls in at other arts and 
sciences as at so n1any inns, to take a short repast by the way; or he 
stands looking upon then1 awhile, as upon so many way-marks set up at 
the several turnings and cross paths, that from thelu he may receiv{' 
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directions which way to turn. nut tlle knowledge of hi
 God, that is 
the way he constantl) walks in, anù that which \\ ill cert:!Ïllly bring him 
at last to that home, \vherc he shall n1cet with a welcome which win 
abundantly rec01upense the tediousness of his journey, and an ent
rtain- 
ment suita.ble to the quality of a gentlelnan. 
His way being long, it is not amiss that hc alluws hÏlnself somc- 
times a recreation and di \.crsion. But then his recreation shall be 
always such as llf' dares not 111ake his business, and yct such as he dares 
safely rnake his play: it hath always so luuch of innocence as to be 
blamcless, and so much brcvity as to be no hinderance. I t has so much 
youthfulness as not to be a business, and yet so much business as not to 
be buyish. It 
hal1 bring with it so luuch real pleasure a
 nlay make it 
a ft
freslnllent, and yet so little 10veliness as may 
poil thc temptation. 
II e thinks it no prudence tù fall in lon
 with any ::-;port, \\ hich, like 
a cunning thief, sn1iles hilll in the face, whilst it cuts his purse, steal
 
away his tÍ1ne, and cheats him of a good conscience. If .\gar once 
begin thus to insinuate herself into those affections, which are only due' 
to her 111istress, out of doors sl1<' shall go. lIe intends not to a:;ell 
charity at so cheap a rate as the falsp l)leasufl
 of his game; nor has he 

o little eith('r of thrift or religion, as to Blake 
o fooli
h an exchange, 
and part either with his soul or his time for the transitory delight of a 
dangerous tcmptation. I-I is usual recreation, therefore, is to make a 
play of his stLidy. II(
 lnakes one study to draw on another, and makes 
the ,-ariety the recreation. Thus he takes the surest courðe that Dla) 
be for nlakillg his study so much his delight, that he saves himself the 
labour of studying for a pa
time. 
'\Then the gentleman comes to havc the managing of his own e!state, 
he tahcs pains to instruct the wodel, Ilow far a Inan l11ay be frugal with 
honour, awl a gooJ husband without a sus]Jicion of being worldJy or 
covetous; alhl again, how frcely a Ulan ma) 
pcnd his estate, and yet 
be no prodig-al. II e hath so circumspect and watchful an eye upon all 
his affairs, that you 111ay see he had l11uch rather gi\ e away his estate, 
than be cheated of it. lIe would be' cozened of nothing, for fear of 
losing the opportunity of bc::;towing much. As he would not allow tht, 
unfaithfulness of a servant to prevent the bounty of the l11aster, so 
neither would he have thc l11aster's negligence to occasion the servant's 
dishonesty. 
His table is moderate, that so llis charity and hospitality may e
- 
ceed: as he studies to be goud himself, so endeavours he to make 
every member of the family as good as he, and he will have his servants 
to be his disciples no less than his children: neither ever does he so 
wholly vindicate their service to himself, but he allows thelll tinl{, 
enough to pay "hat they owe both to God and their own souls. 
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If his condition of life be single, he so behaves himself therein that 
no man 
ha]l thence be able tu conclude, either that he nants a wife or 
his huuse a mistress; :30 much chastity has the one, and so much good 
order is there in the uther: but if he think it fit to change his condi- 
tion, he endeavours to choo:se a second self that Inay suit with the 
former, that so they Inay be (as near as he can effect it) one spirit a
 
well as one flesh. 'Vltom, not long ago, he courted rather as a virtue 
than a mistress, he no\\' uses as a wife, and not as a servant; not (as it 
is usual of late) calling her mi5tress and la(ly before she be his wife, 
whom he intends to make his drudge all her lifetime after. ]X or does 
he (as too many) Inarry only for money, knuwing that such are in 
danger of comlnitting adultery after marriage, seeing they never 
nlarried the woman, but her portion. \Vith him, virtue and love, not 
money and parentage, make tlte match; and the question he asks, is 
not-what has she? but-what is she? He makes prudence and 
religion the guide of his love, and so he becOlnes as good an husband 
and father as before he was a man. 
The gentleman is not ashamed to be called a religious man, al- 
though that epithet be thought no better than a term of debasement b
 
the degenerate gentry of our age. He owns a God, and he worship
 
him, and makes that honour which he ubser\Tcs others to render unto 
God the ground of his respect to then). I-Ie looks upon no man as a 
gentleman but him alone who derives his pedigree higher than from 
Adam, even frOln heaven; and he accounts all those who can brook 
any dishollour or contempt of their God, that one common Father of us 
all, as a bastard and 110 son. It would be no honour for him to seek 
an acquaintance here upon earth, and therefore by his frequent devo- 
tions he often goes to seek out a better in heaven, where he Inay be 
sure to nleet with such as shall be worth his keeping. He dares can 
every nlan a fool to his face, who, with David's fool, suffers either hi
 
tongue or his heart to say, There i::; no God. 
If you ask him what religion he is of, his answer is ready,-of l1i
 
mother's, that is, he is a true son of the Church; anù yet is he ouly so 
far her son, as he sees her willing to continue his Sa\-iour's spouse. 
Neither is he content to be still an infant in religion, and to be taught 
only to say his prayers and his creed b) rute, but he prays, and be- 
lieves, and practiðes all truly by heart. X otwithstanding, he never 
forget8 his mother, nor neglects to honour her with his lif
 and sub- 
stance. lIe is al\\ ays nlore ready to take her direction for the fOl'lll 
and Inethod of aU his duties, than to be disciplined by all those chatting 
dry-nurses which are so busy about him, 
mch as indecd have talk 
enuugh, but, alas! no nlilk; wh05e whole business is indeed to make 
him undutiful to his own 1110ther, and to set li3ht by all her counsels 
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and commands. He goes not to church to save his credit or his purse, 
to see his friend or speak with his tenant, but to llleet his heavenly 
Father and conl1nune with his God, and to take directions from him 
how to behave himself the following week or day. '\Then he is there 
he makes his heart accompany his tongue, and his ears keep tilne 
with the preacher. Every morning and evening, like a dutiful son, he 
in private confesseth his faults, and begs his Father's pardon and 
hlessing; and for better ordering of his following duties, reads over with 
rare and hmnility some part of those directions which He had long 
-;ince cOlnmanded his servants to set down in writing for his use. 
lIe chooseth his religion, 110t by its comnl0nl1<'SS, but its truth, and 
often weighs each branch of it in the balance of the sanctuary, that he 
Inay be sure it is full weight. lIe takes it not up by votes, nor (as it 
is most eviåent too many do) thrusts his hand at all peradventure into 
a.n hatful of lots, being content with whatever he hits on first; for 
should he go the first way to work, he knows he f;hould be sure to ha\-e 
not what is best and soundest, but the easiest and most gainful; if the 
latter, it is an hundred to one that he shall draw a blank, and be lnade 
au atheist for his labour. He dares not hy any means follow or 
enlbrace what is most in fashion; for that (it is clear) is hypocrisy, 
the cunning sister of atheism, or atheislll shamed or frightened into 
conformity; but he })rofesses that which is 1110st ancient, for that, he 
Inay be sure, ,vill at last be found nlost true. His religion is not such 
a. young, light, a.nd wanton girl, as pleases the vain fancy of every 
giddy interested IJrofessor; hut such a grave Inatron whose natural 
beauty and constancy, the grey hairs of prudence and sobriety have 
ever judged to be truly venerable, an.d most deserving of the Christian's 
embraces. This is that worthy lady which he daily courts, to nmke her 
the Inistress and protectress of his soul; and she it is alone that can 
give him a breeding fit for heaven. 
By his haste and cheerfulness in his race he evidences his sense of 
the worth of what he ainls at; and hy his eagerness in the pursuit of 
another world, endeavours to confute the folly of those who woulcllin- 
gel' out an eternity (were it possible) alnongst the onions and flesh-pots 
of this Egypt. As he was born a Inau, so he had his inheritance upon 
earth; but as he is new-born a Christian, he leaves this trash to the 
prodigal younger brother, expecting a possession durable in the heavens. 
He fears as little the names of precise and zealous, wherewith the 
devil in the mouths of his disciples thinks to fright him out of all holi- 
ness, as they understand theln who thus too frequently abuse them. 
That boisterous breath which the profane world sends forth to deride 
and cross him in his intended voyage, he, like a skilful pilot, so orders 
by the right composing of his sails, that he makes that his great('st 
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advantarrc and furtherance which was intended for his ruin. He can 
b 
go to heaven with any wind, and with any name, where he is so sure 
to meet with a title of honour, a nanle written in the hook of life, even 
the honour of all God's saints. 
And now, this religion which he has thus wisely espoused and en- 
tirely loves, he dares not prostitute to interest or hunlour; but, as any 
Juan accounts the enjoyment of one thing which he principally loves 
enough to recompense hin1 for aU that he has been con
trained to part 
with in his pursuit after it, so the religious gentleman can freely part 
with both humour and interest" with all he enjoys and all he hopes for 
here, for his religion's sake, being sure to find them all again hereafter 
in the fruition of her whOln he so sincerely loves. Like a prudent 
lover, he removes all occasions of jealousy from his beloved: his reli- 
gion shall n(wer have cause to fear, that either his pleasure or his 
honour or his profit shall gain so n1uch upon his aff{'ction as to hecOlne 
her rival. 
Thus, whilst I go about to give you the character of a true gentle- 
Jnan, I al11 fallen into that of a Christian; and indeed no wonder, for 
there is such a necessary connexion betwixt these two, that they seenl 
to be no n10re than the different names of the same Inan. If you de. 
sire to have his picture in a less cOlnpass, here it is: the true gentle- 
Ilian is one that is God's servant, the world's master, and his own 111Rn: 
his virtue is his business, his study his recreation, contentedness his 
rest, and happiness his reward: God is his father, the Church is his 
111other, the saints his brethren, all that need him his friends, and hea- 
ven his inheritance: religion is his n1istres8, piety and justice her 
"ladies of honour, devotion is his chaplain, chastity his chau1berlain, so- 
. briety his butler, telnperance his cook, hospitality his housekeeper, 
providence his steward, charity his treasure, piety is mistress of the 
house, and discretion the porter to let in and out as is Inost fit. Thus 
is his whole faInily made up of virtues, and he the master of his family. 
lIe is necessitated to take the world in his way to heaven, but he walks 
through it as fast as he can, and all his business by the way is to Inake 
himself and others haIJPY. Take him all in two words, he is a Inall 
and a Christian. 
The Gentile 
illlZer; or ElIgland!s Bntre Gentleman 
characiered, both as he is, and as he should be. 
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EVERY particular in the childhood and youth of this 
prelate, - th
 solel1111 occurrences of the time, the religioug 
character of his parents \Iud first schoolnlaster, sonle provi- 
dential escapes fronl sickness and accident which he has re- 
corded, the sedate and learned society he fell into at the 
university,-all these circurnstances conspired to develope 
that profound, but silnple spirit of piety, which appears con- 
spicuously throughout his life and writings. 
SYMON r ATItICK was born at Gain-sborough, in Lincolnshire, 
in the year 16
ô. lIis father (who, though bred to a trade, 
,vas the son of a gentleman of some property and good cd uca- 
tion,) wa
 much reJuced in circuHlstances by the breaking out 
of the civil wal.. lIe did not, howev('r, despair of accom- 
plishing the intention which he had foroled in his I110rc 
prosperous cirClIlnstances, of training up his son a scholar. 
"\Vhen the youth had arrived at seventeen or eighteen year
 
of age, he procured letters of introduction to 'Vhichcote 
and Cudworth, then (lÔ-t4) both of Enlo1anuel College; de- 
pending on which, for the Ineans of entering hinl as a sizar, 
he took him with hiln to Calnbridge. Elllnlanuel College 
he found already full; but on the recomrnendation of those' 
powerful fl'iends, the young scholar was admitted of Queen's. 
Here his picty a:)(l application to his studies soon attracted 
favourable notice: he obtained the best scholarship in the 
college, and within a )"ear fronl ta1..ing his first degree was 
chosen fellow; "before which time," he records, "I had 
been so studious as to fill whole books with obser\yations out 
of various ancient authors, with some of nlY own, which T 
made' upon then). I finll one book begun in the year 1646, 
,vherein I have noted n)any useful things; and another, more 
large, in 1647, h.1ving the word ' Eternitas,' at the top of 
many pages, by the thought of which I perceive I was quick- 
ened to spend my tiole wel1." 
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Among other subjects of thankfulness ll1entioned in tIlt' 
e::\. tracts which follow, is his friendship, already noticed in this 
work, with the adn1irable John Slnith; in particular, "the 
singular blessing" of his rescue, by the grasp of that vigorous 
and genial intellect, fron) the gulf of predestinarianisnl. His first 
appearance as an author was by the eloquent and affectionate 
funeral sermon on Smith, prefixed to the Select Discourses. 
At the period required by the college statutes, (viz. two 
Jears after taking the degreee of l\I.A.) he received holy 
orders, according to the custom of that titne, at the hands of 
the London presbytery. Being, however, soon afterwards con- 
vinced of the indispensableness of episcopal ordination, he, 
,vith two other fellows of his college, applied to Bishop 
Hall, and was ordained by that venerable prelate in the little 
parlour of his hUlnble dwelling at HeighanI, in 1654. He 
l"eturned to the university; but finding his exertions as a 
tutor, combined with intense application to stuùy, beginning 
to undernline his health, he accepted, in 1656, an invitation 
froln Sir \Valter St. John, to reside as chaplain in the fanIil} 
of that gentleman, at Battersea, in Surrey. In the following 
year, the vicarage of Battersea became void, when Sir \Valter, 
,d10 was the patron, conferred it on his chaplain. Some 
sermons and small treatises, which he published while mi- 
nister of that place, laid the foundation of his long-unrivalled 
popularity as a writer on subjects of practical piety. 
At the Restoration, Patrick conforn1ed; and such was his 
influence with his parishioners, that he had no difficulty in 
persuading them to join with fervour in the Liturgy. In 
1662, he wa
 chosen by a large majority president of his col- 
lege; but a H1andamus coming down from the J(ing, appointing 
Sparrow, subsequently bishop of Norwich, to that office, the 
election was disputed. The contest remained still undecided, 
,vhen the Dule of Bedford sent hiu1 a nOlI1ination to the rec- 
tory of St. Paul's, Covent Garden. On this he yielded his 
clailo at the university to his opponent, and settled in that in- 
cUII1bency; "wherein," he Inodestly observes, while taking a 
retrospect of above a quarter of a century, inc1uding sOlne 
seasons of unusual difficulty and danger, spent in the faithful 
discharge of the pastoral fnnctions, " I hope I did more good 
than I should have done there," i. e. at Queens' College. 
lIe had not been long settled at Covellt Garden, when his 
zeal was put to a severe trial. The terrible plague of London 
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broke out. During the whole of that calalnitous VIsItation, 
the devoted pastor remained at his post, cheerfully ministering 
to the sick and d Jing; and the consolations he was unable 
to Ï111part, in every case, in person, he supplied by an exten- 
sive circulation of tracts fron1 his facile but earnest pen. 
Such conduct endeared hill1 to his parishioners, and attached 
universal respect to his nalne. ]legarding this period, we 
111eet in his autobiography with the following reflection, natural 
to a pious 111ind: "I noted how good God had heen to myself, 
not only in preserving lUY life, but giving me 
o ITIuch health, 
and enabling lne with cheerfulness to go through n)y labours: 
resolving to do nlY duty still )nore faithfully for the time 
to cOllle.'" 
The next year (1665) he took the degree of D.D. at Ox- 
ford. His reputation began now to be too high to pennit his 
being longer overlooked hy the rulers of the Church. ,Arch- 
bishop Sheldon, to wholn he had SOllle years before given 
offence, by contesting the mastership of his college, having 
read sonle of h
s books, now sent for hin1, and becalne hence- 
forth his friend and patron. 'rhe Bishop of Lincoln (Fuller) 
luade hil11 an offer of the archdeaconry of Iluntingdon; but 
this prefernlent he refused. In the year ] 671, he was appointed 
onp of the King"s chaplains. A further nlark of royal favour 
was conferred on hint the following year, in his appointnlent 
to one of the prebends of 'V cstnlinster. In 1675 he Inarried, 
after a ten years' courtship, uf which he has left an interesting, 
and, in SOUle respects rOlnantic, account. In August 1079, 
he was installed dean of Peterborough; and about the sanle 
time, froin affection to his flock at Covent Garden, he refused 
the vicarage of St. .:\Iartil1 "s, "then looked upon as the best 
living in England." He obtained it instead for 'renison, with 
WhODl he was on tenus of affectionate friendship. 
All this while he continued to labour unrenlittingly in 
private study and in the COlllposition of numerous ,yorks, no 
kind of business or avocation withdrawing hinl wholly fronl 
these pursuits, except the agitation which pervaded the king- 
dom on the subject of Popery; ""yhen," he observes, "all 
our labours were engaged to keep our people firnl in their 
religion, and discover the errors of the Romish Church.'" 
Being now among the n10st distinguished of the I...ondon 
clergy, Patrick was frequently called to take a p..trt in the 
public affairs of the Church. \Vhile James the Second was 
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duke of York, he had had some opportunities of conversing 
with that ill-advised prince; and at the tÏ1'ne when the duke's 
change of religion, though strongly rumoured, was still in some 
degree doubtful, had written exhorting hinl to persevere in the 
communion of the Church of England. Towards thp end of 
the year 1686, he was cited to take part in a conference before 
the RaIne prince, now his sovereign. The royal zealot wa
 
urgent with the Earl of Rochester to follow his exatl1ple, by 
becon1ing a convert to popery. Rochester consented at length 
to hear the arguments of his majesty's .priests, provided he 
lnight have SOllle clergynlen of the Church of England pre- 
sent to answer them. It was agreed to sunlnlon Patrick and 
Dr. J anc. 1.'hese divines hesitated to engage in the proposed 
dispute, alleging, in particular, the want of authority froln 
their superiors; but these objections were over-ruled, and 
on the 25th of November, they received a cOlnmand to be at 
\Vhitehall, at four o'c1ock that afternoon. " Accordingly," 
Patrick writes, "we went then to the place where we were 
appointed to go, which was 1\11'. Chiffin's lodging. There we 
sat in the hinder room till three quarters past four, and then 
his majesty came to us, and told us he hoped we did not 
,vonder he had desired this conference; for it was out of his 
great kindness to the Lord 'rreasurer, whose salvation he 
could not but wish. And he \Vas glad, he said, that illY Lord 
Treasurer had pitched upon us two to manage this confer- 
ence." Presently they were conducted to an adjoining room, 
where after a little while the Lord Treasurer came in, and then 
the King, with two priests, Father Giffard and Father Godwin. 
No per
ons beside were adnlitted. 
" Immediately the king began to tell us the great desire he had of 
the Lord Treasurer's salnttion. \\"hich proceeded from his kindness to 
hilu, and was the occasion of this Ineeting. Then he related how he ha(\ 
sent father GitIard to hin1, and what passed between the1n; which the 
Lord Treasurer presently tleclared Inore fully. .And so we were read) 
to begin a debate upon two points, had not Father Giffard diverted us 
by a long harangue which he made, to shew what regard was to be 
had to the Church, and to its definitions; and that it ]1a\-ing determine(l 
t11e doctrine of transubstantiation, against which we Inade our greatest 
objections, we must shew which fathers had contradicted it, not only 
hy speeches, but in their sermons, homilies, catechisms, &c.; for they 
could shew where, in such discourses, they did assert it: and parti- 
cularly Justin 1\la1'tyr in his Apology, where he declares what the faith 
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of Christians was. ...\nd 
o he inlperfcctly related his words, and some 
of St. Cyril of J erusalC111, and of Gregory N yssen. '" e told him we 
Ulust find what the right faith was, before we could tell which Church 
it was safe to live and die in, because we could not tell whether a 
society of lllen were a church or no, till we knew what they believed. 
l\"0\V we nere ready to shew that the doctrine of transubstantiation 
was no part of the Chri
tian faith, but contrary to it; and we desired 
to be tried by those very testilnonies which they had produced: an(l 
'30 we hegan to shew what J ustin }lartyr
s opinion was; anù from hitn 
IJassed by Irenæus, and then cJeared that of Cyril, and that of Gregory 
N) 
sen, and 
o proceeded to urge theln with that of 
t. Au
tin, in his 
hook de Doclrill{l Christiana, and another of his Rcrmons of persons 
newly baptized,1nentiol1ed in bede. "{Tn to which they gave very poor 
solutions; but Inade such long harangues, that \\'c could not come to 
allege the tetestÏ1nonies of Eusebius, Theodoret, Facundus, Gelasius, &c. 
"I should have noted, that the King, in the beginning, desired to 
know of us what the faith of our Church was aùout the sacralnent 
of Christ
s hody and hlooù. ,r e answereù hin1 hath out of our Cate- 
chisln and out of the .Articles, \\ hich he Raid contradicted each other. 
But we plainly shewed they did not. So the fathers began again 
to press us to shcw how thc body of Christ was pre:,cnt in the sacra- 
Incnt, and we told thenl after an heavenly and spiritual lllanner; and 
we quote(} for this [renæus, who :-;peaks of a tern 7Uf par,l
, and a cæ- 
testis; and then Origen; unto which they knew not what to say: for 
I believe they understood not the Greek words. After a great deal 
of "rangling, \\'e were desired to shcw when their doctrine came into 
the Church; and ne produceJ the history of it, from Paschasius I down 
to the Council of Trent, shewing that several great Incn all along 
declare(l that thi., doctrine of transubstantiation was not the faith of the 
Church. At last we ])ro(luced Bertra1ll
s book, ,\ hich the king took 
into his hand and read in it awhile. IIere they shuffied miserably, and 
atnrmed confidently things that werl false, as we desired the Lord 
Treasurer to satisfy himself at his leisure, hy reading the book. 
"Then the king interposed, autl 
aid he perceived there '\-ould 
always be a great deal to be said on hath sides, and therefore we must 
be Jetermineù by the Church. To which we replied, that we hUllIbly 
thought we had shewn this was not the faith of the Church till of late, 
and that it could not makc a ncw faith. IlereulJon he hegan to dis- 
cour-;e of an infallible guide; which not being the husiness n e came 


) Paschasius Raùbertus,abbot of Cor- 
bey, in the 9th century; in whose treatise 
de Corpore et Sanguine Christi, the 
theory of tran
ubstantiation was first de- 


ciùeùly promu]ged. He was answered by 
his contemporary, Bertram, or Ratram- 
nus, a monk of the same abbey. 
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about the Lord Treasurpr broke otr the conference, hy thanking hi, 
majesty for giving him tlJe opportunity of hearing 80 much as he had 
done for his instruction; \\ hieh, iudee-l, was more than he knew before." 
The "father," however, interposed "another long ha- 
" b 1 . b . b . , I k " . 
rangue, ut at ast, u. It clng a out rnne 0 c oc ., contInues 
Patrick, "we broke up, with COlJlnlendations of our learning 
and fair carriage on both 
ides." 
A ðecond conference took place, by the earl's desire, on the 
11th of Decelnber, at which only Patrick appeared on the ,An- 
glican side. lie thus relates what passed at this di:scu
sion. 
"I went thither at the time appointed, and was sent for into Iny 
lor(}>>s closet, where I found three n1en (which much surprised IDe) 
sitting by my lord. 
".\ chair being set for Ine over against them, he that sat ne
t to 
nn- lord began a long dbcour
e, to dcmonstrate, as he called it, that 
the Christian faith \Vas re\ ealed and received before the Scriptures were 
extant, anù therefore he did not depcnd on the Scriptures, but on the 
fidelity of the Church, which int
lllibly delh'cred it, and can do it \\ ithout 
the Scripturcs. I told hilll thi::; seemed to me to o\"crthro\\ the Chri
- 
tian faith, which would soon be lust if the 
criptllres wcr
 laid aside. 
For \\ hi Ie the apostles lived, they taught Inen without the Scriptures 
of the Xe\\ Testamcllt
 (\\hicb \\a
 not presently nrittcn,) what the 
Christian faith was. Yet when they were gone, and left no such men 
as they were behind thenl, innmucrable impostors \\ ould ha\ c stanetl 
up, if they had not left in \\ riting \\ hat they had }Jre
lched. Bcsil1cS 
the apostles, and Christ himself, appealed to the 
el'i pturcs, and de- 
clared they :5aiù nothing but \\ hat the prophets had delirt'rcd. Then 
he affirmed that the religion of .\Ioses wa::; before it \\ as \\ ritten ; about 
which it would be too long to relate \\ hat I replied. But, after long 
discourse, Dr. Gimu'd took up the Blatter, aud laboured to shew that 
this way of conveying truth, by word of mouth, \\ as 11101'e ccrtain than 
by writing; at which the Lorù Treasurer lifted up his hand
. and sai<l 
it was the strangest proposition that e\Ter he heard. I will not relate 
all that I replied to this; but only nlcntion onc thing, \\ hich \\ a
, \\ hat 
moyed men to be at the trouble to make deeds and COllrl'\iUICCS 
of their estates, if they Inight be as \\ ell settled to all po
terity by word 
of mouth! This tou(;hed the first gentleman that disputed \\ ith 111e, 
\\110 I understood afterwards was a law
 er, no les
 Ulan than Judge 
1\llabon. 
c' 'Ye came at last to discourse of thc infallihility of the Church; 
but they could not tell me where it was placed; only asserting there 
must be such a thing in the Church, otherwise all was uncertain: 
which I she" eù was false, for God had givcn us all the certainty that 
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11Ulnan nature and fallible creatures could have
 and they could tell 
us of no lneans of certainty which we had not. About these things we 
wrangled tilluine o'clock, and then broke up:' 
On another occasion also we find Patrick in the presence 
of the }\:ing: but whether before or after the conference with 
Giffard and God win, does not very clearly appear. J anles, 
in complaining to San croft, that the London lninisters attacked 
}lis religion in their pulpits, lllentioned in particular Patrick, 
as forward in this controversy; on which the archbishop 
brought Patrick to 'Vhitehall, to Inake his own defence. 
" His majesty," he writes, "received me with a kind counte- 
nance;'" in fact, JallleS aPJ)ears to have been in an unusually 
placable mind; and after all, perhaps was not (at least in his 
demeanour) the formidable tyrant he was comnlonly esteemed 
by the London clergy. 
Patrick had a prominent share in the steps taken by the 
ch:rgy regarding the fanlolis declaration for liberty of con- 
science. IIis narrative rises in interest in this place, as the 
account of one who was a party to thosl:a 11101uentous pro- 
ceedings; but contains nothing which was not previously 
known. "".rhe Iniddle of that \veek," he writes, "I went to 
keep my residence at Pcterborough, where I did what I was 
able to prc,rent the reading of it; which was not difficult to 
persuade them unto, they being generally everywhere inclined 
to follow the exanlple of thp London clergy." 
Respecting the trial of the bishops, he observes, "I can- 
not but here remelnber, with what joy the news of their being 
cleared was received at Peterhorough. 'ïhe bells rang froln 
three o'clock in the nlorning till night; when several bonfires 
\vere made, with tabor and pipe and druln, and a great part of 
the night was spent in rejoicing." 
The course adopted towards the new govern1nent, by San- 
croft, filled Patrick with alarnl. It is observed by the editor 
of his life, that "we should have considered his cond uct more 
consistent as a churchman, had he taken part with the vener- 
able archbishop, and others who pursued the sanle course." 
But there was no reason why the Dean of Peterborough should 
have joined the nonjurors, which did not equally apply 
to every other clergyn1an in the country. And surely that 
consistency would have been, as far as we can perceive, dearly 
purchased, which would have either wholly separated thl" 
church from the state, or òefeated 3. great national movement, 
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judged indispensable to the preservation of freedom and the 
Jaws, by every other order of citizens. 
At lcngth the elevation of Patrick to the bishopric of 
Chichester, necessarily separated hin1 from the attached flock 
of Covent Garden, among wholll he had for so nlan)" years 
laboured indefatigably for their good. Of his influence in 
his nlinistry, sonle judgment may be fornled from the fact.. 
that so considerable were the offerings at the Comnlunion, that 
,after liberally relieving all the sick and needy of the parish, 
he was enabled to purchase with the surplus an endowment 
in land of Æ20 per annunl, to be paid to the curate for read- 
ing the 11lorning and evening prayers, at hours convenient for 
servants and workpeople. 
A glance over the chief literary labours of this quiet- 
Ininded but indefatigable scholar, during his parochial career 
of six-and-twenty years, in London, Inay here be properl)" 
introduced. 
His first publication, after his settlement at Covent Gar- 
den, was the Pa-1"able of the Pilgrivl, written in 1663, and pub- 
lished the following year. This is unquestionably one of 
the ùest works of practical piety in our language. As the pro- 
duction of a distinguished writer, and as having preceded the 
Pilgrim's Progress of Bunyan by about fifteen years, we lnight 
have expected that the numerous editors of the more popular 
book, in the progress of their researches among those writers 
who had previously adopted for the ground-work of pious fic- 
tion the beautiful scriptural comparison of human life to a 
pilgritnage, would have nlore largely noticed this most pleasing 
of Bishop Patrick's compositions. The two productions are in- 
deed as unlike as the circumstances, Ininds, and objects of the 
respective writers. Patrick's slight thread of narratiye is fre- 
quently broken, and, for a space, laid aside, and there is in hi
 
work little of that lively and felicitous illustration of the 
Christian doctrines, by lneans of f
nniliar incident and dialogue., 
which constitutes the chanll of the PilgrÍ1n's Progress; it is 
written, however, in a strain of unaffected eloquence, not with- 
out occasional touchES of fancy. It was lnnch read at the 
period of its publication; and, in parts, had to sustain sonle 
sharp attacks of the Presb)9terians. Patrick's Parable is the 
PilgrÍ1n's Progress of the educated and reflective. 
His next publication was given to the world anonYlnously : 
the account the author has left of it is this. "In the latter end 
of the year 1688, the insolence of l1lany of the dissenters grew 
VOL. II. 24 
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so great 1 that it provoked me to write a little book, which 
I called, A FI.iendly Debate bef1veen a C()1'
f()rn1ist and a l{on- 
rOllfor'/'lllst. 1\1 y intention in it was sincere-to persuade thenl 
in a kind 11lanner to join with us; at least not to leave us in 
contenlpt, as if they were the only godly people, and we, at 
tht best, but moral men, (as they called us,) who had not 
the grace of God in us. 'rhis book proyed very acceptable, 
and had nlany edition;,;.'" The nonconfornlists however, in 
general, including even Baxter, who on other occasions ex- 
pressed a high regard for l)atrick, 'were e
 trenlel y offended 
ut what they styled the" disingenuousness and irreverence'" of 
the author. Neal says, that in a speech delivered long sub- 

equently, in the IIouse of Lords, thf\ "Bishop, alluding to 
the F'rieJldly Debate, conden1ned the wannth with which he 
]1ad written against dissenters, and declared that he had found 
reason to change his opinions concerning those people, and to 
disapprove of that way of writing. That his views on this 
point underwent a change, is manifest 
 for in the preface to 
this book he expresses his disapproval of those attetllpts at 
comprehension, which, when revived at a subsequent period, 
Jlad his zealous f'upport. A second part of the Friendl!! 
Debate appeared the next year, and was followed by the 
author"s replies to sOlne tracts written against the work. 
Towards the close of 1679, Patrick engaged in one of those 
asc;ociations for literary purposes, which, after a COOlmencenlent 
fun of promise, have in so Inany instances proved abortive. 
'CSe\"eral divines in London met to consuit how they n1Ïght 111ù5t 
efficaciously promote true religion by their nlinistry. It was agreed 
that each of thenl (\\-ho were in number, as I remember, sixteen,) 
should write a little plain hook, of a shining or eighteen-penc
 price, on 

uch ðubjects as tllf" Knowledge of Christ, Faith,.J ustification, Repent- 
ance, )1 ysteries, Teluptations, &c.; and every on(' chose his suhject, 
but said they would excuse 1ne if I would undertake to make a ]Jrayer- 
book to fit most occasions, and they gave me the heads; to which 
I consented: and in the end of that year I resolved to try what I cOlÙd 
do in that kind, by Inaking pra) ers and meditations at tJlC holy com- 
1nunion of Christ's body and blood; which I began to compose January 
2nd, 1670, under the l1ame of thf' Chri:-di{1/1 Sacrifice; and, blcss('(l 
be Go(l, I brought it to a conclusion :JIay 1st.'11 


) In consequence of the favour with 
which they were regarded by the court, 
and of the earnest manner in which their 


admission into the Church was sought, 
by some churchmen of eminence, about 
this time. 
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The Clu"istlan Sac'rifice, though an })onourable, was likely 
to be the only, fruit of this learned association. "How the 
other books,'" he afterwards tells us, "which ,vere intended to 
be C01l1posed, came to nli
carry, I an1 not able to say. Hut not 
one person performed what he undertook, except onl) Inyself 
and Dr. (\Villiam) Sherlock, who wrote a book about the 
Knowledge of Jesus Christ, which was his task." 
The Adrice to a F f l"ielld, the JVitnesses to Christianity, 
and others of Patrick's useful writings, followed in rapid 
succession, if ,ve consider the great consumption of the 
author's titne and inteIlectua] energy, demanded by his nlore 
in1mediate professional pursuits. At length he commenced 
that series of works for which, chiefly, succeeding times 
Jlave acknowledged their obligations to this laborious divine. 
His CO'lflJJlentary on the Book of Joh, the first of his para- 
phrases, was published in 1667; that on the Psalms
 two 
years later; the renlaining portions of the Hagiographa and 
historical books of the Old Testanlent fonowing at intervals, 
until, in August 1706, a few weeks before his eightieth birth- 
day, the venerable bishop had the satisfaction of receiving 
froln the press the sheets of the books of Chronicles, Ezra, 
Xehenliah, and Esther, the corrections of which, and the 
con1position of his slight but interesting memoir of his own 
life, were probably his latest literary efforts. It had been 
the habit of this exemplary person, on each return of his 
birth-day, and upon the completion of any useful work, to re- 
cord his gratitude in a fortn of devotion. Thus, after having 
finished the book of Psalms, "I was so thankful," writes he, 
"to God, that I concluded with the last word, Allelujah! 
Allelujah !-again and again praising the Lord, who hath so 
graciously assisted me." 
Dr. Patrick was consecrated to the see of Chichester Oct. 
13th, 1689, in company with Stillingfleet, lnade bishop of 
\V orcester, and Ironside, hishop of Bristol. 
In the preparations for the nnal, but abortive scheme 
of comprehension, made in 1688, the alterations in the Collects 
were assigned to Patrick, on account of his acknowledged 
skill in de'9otional composition; they were, however, after- 
'wards to pass under the judicious eye of Stillingfleet; and 
then, says Birch
, "to receive their final polish froln the lTlaS- 
terly strokes of the sweet and flowing Tillotson." He had 


2 Life of Tillotson. 
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likewise a chief hand in enlarging the service for the 5th 
of Noven1ber. 
On the deprivation of the bishops who refused the oaths 
to 'Villi am and l\Iary, he was translated to the see of EI y, 
vacant by the ejection of Dr. 1.'urner. One of his first acts 
aftcr his consecration to that bishopric, he thus unaffectedly 
records: "Taking notice there was but one serHIon in the 
afternoon, in all the churches in Calnbridge, I settled a 
stipend upon two lecturers of .Eso a piece, to preach every 
Sunday in two churches, at each end of the town," (St. Cle- 
111enfs and St. llotolph's). Another public undertaking 
connected with the affairs of the see, was his bringing to an 
end a suit long pending between the bishops of Ely and the 
descendants of Sir Christopher Hatton, respecting the posses- 
sion of Ely House in Holborn; the claiIll of the lIattons to 
,vhich estate, depended on one of those reckless alienations of 
church-property that were the opprobriul1l of Elizabeth\
 
governUlcnt. rrhe bishop agreed to a conlprOlllise upon fair 
tenus: the particulars, as related at length by himself, are 
curious. In short, "every place he lived in, every station he 
passed through, had reason to be grateful to his 11lemory for 

onle good work or other. Besides his finishing the gardens, 
fish-ponds, stables, &c. at the palace of Ely, he gave to the 
library of the cathedra] there a very large collection of valuable 
books." I-lis conduct in adulinistering the episcopal functions 
appears to have been, in all respects, equally worthy of admira- 
tion with his previous life. " He ,vas careful to do all that he 
was able to reforn1 what was amiss, and to encourage learning 
and piety; constantly preaching in his diocese or chapel; regular 
in his visitations, ,1Iul whatever law or conscience required 
fronl hiln. "\Vhere he found a scanty provision to 111aintain a 
l)linister, out of his own revenue he would order such a settlc- 
n1cut as Inight be sufficient encouragell1Cnt for one. 1'hough 
of a tender anù conlpassionate nature, yet where wholesolTIe 
severities were judged necessary, he would not 
pare to nlake 
use of then1." Instances occurred, both at Chichester anù 
Ely, in which he brought unworthy clergyrnen to deserved 
punislnnent. His great judgment and Inoderation in compos- 
ing differences, were displayed in a visitation he Hlade at Pete!. 
House, Cambridge, the fellows of which society had appealed 
to hin1 against their 111aste1', Dr. Joseph BeaU1110nt. "Then 
very near the close of his long life, he composed a form of con- 
secration for the chapel of Catharine HaH, in that university. 
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'l'he liturgical, it has been already intinlated, was a species 
of C0111position in which he dclighted, and in which his reputa- 
tion was without a rival. "
o person has done 1110re than 
Bishop })atrick in rai
ing up a spirit of dcyotion, which nHlY 
he seen hy the tnany excellent COl11positions of this nature 
by him, which have been and arc of great service to well- 
disposed Christians, in all states and conditions of life. There 
was no occasion of any benefit, either to Church or state, but 
it was ushered in with a psahn of praise and thanksgiving 
by hiln; as before, he was an earnest suitor to the throne 
of grace, while the Inercy was in suspense, and the issues of 
things unknown." 
The last entry in the diary of Bishop Patrick is dated 
)Iay 29th, 1707; and on the 31st of that month, he ended hi
 
lnortallife, at Ely. "Thus," concludes a friendly COlnmentator 
on his autobiographical memoirs, from whom we llave before 
borrowed, " he numbered his days; having spent as nll1ch of his 
time in the service of the Church, as perhaps anyone of this 
last age, and to as good purpose." 
The extensive incorporation, in the preceding narrative, 
of dates and other particulars relative to the principal writings 
of Bishop Patrick, appears to preclude the necessity of append- 
ing the usual list 1. 


HVl\ULITY AXD CHARITY THE CHRISTIAN'S COl\lPAXIO
S I
 HIS 
PILGRDIAGE. 


As ::;oon then as they were come into the open all', the guide 
l)cgan to speak unto hin1 to this effect: I will not be so distrustful 
of your 111emory, as to 1nake a repetition of what hath been already 
said, but proceed to tell you, that having disposed your affairs in such 
sort as I have directed, and put yourself in good order fur your journey, 
you n1ust be sure to }>rovide yourself of 
wo companions to go along 
with you, which, indeed, you can never be without, whose names are, 
Humility and Charily. The former of these will always keep you 
in a mean opinion of yourself, and the lattcr will raise you to an high 
esteenl of God and your ba\"iour; breeding in you a passionate desire 
to be like to theIn, and a grateful resentn1ent of all their kindnes
 


1 In lil!), appeared a small volume 
of Poems upon Divine and ...1[m'al Sub- 
jects; originals and translations; most 
of which are ascribed to Patrick. "fhe 


bishop's metrical compositions evince a 
respectable command of the sentiments 
as well as the language of poetry. 
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to you. .And that you may not think I intend to put you upon SOlllP 
long search for thcm, I 
hall tell you for your cOInfort, that you shall 
find thenl both lodged together in one place from whence they never 
stir, but are always ready at hand to assist those that there seek for 
them. I know that you are desirous that I bhould acquaint you where 
that is; and because I would save your Imins as Inuch as ever I can, 
I shall send you no further than yourself, if you still keep in lnind that 
sentence which I told you WOtÙù be of daily use, and which you requested 
to have explained; for in that you will be sure to nleet then} embracing 
one another in an inseparable conjunction. \.,. ou do well, I hope, 
remember it; yet I cannot choose but repeat it to you, and wish you 
again and again to say as affectionately as you are able,-I all} nuught, 
I ha\'(
 nought, I desire nought, but only this one thing, which is 
our Lord Jesus Christ; anù to be at peace with hiln in J erusaleln. 
Humility says, "I am nought, J have nought;" and Love says, 
"I desire nought but Jesus and Jerusalem." These two you Inay the 
better keep in your company, because you cannot lose either of theIn, 
unlesR yon will lose theln both ; (and who is there that would not 
at least have one friend to be of his society in his travels 1) so lovingly 
they do agree together, that they are by no nleans willing to be 
asunder. If the one be adn1Ìttecl, the other will not be exclude(l; and 
as tlu
 one gro\\ s tu a tallcr pitch, the other advances together with it. 
The nlure you hmnble yourself, thc higher will your love ascend; 
and as that is exalted, so \\ ill you learn still lower to depress yourself. 
}'or the more you discern yourself to be nothing, with the greatcr 
ardency of affection will you embrace Jesus, who is desirous to nlakc 
vou SOll1cthing- worth: and the nlore YOU adn1Ïre and love him, and hig 
01 
 01 
incomparablc perfections, the better still will you be able to take a view 
of your own nothing. .And that is a thing which I think fit to observe 
to you before we pass any further, because it Inay be of great use untu 
yuu in your pilgrÏ1nage,-that the humility which I conunend unto you 
is not to be exercised so nluch in a direct considering of yourself, your 
sinfulness and your n1Ïsery, (though this be very profitable at the first), 
as in a still, (luiet and loving adn}iration of the excellent goodness. 
purity, and love of Jesus. \Vhen you believe hÏ1n to have the fulness of 
the Godhead dwclling in him bodily, and especially when you are endued 
with a savourv feelino- of his holiness and kindness; this sight of ]tÏnl 
. l:" 
will beget in your soul a morc pure, spiritual, and sweet llluuility, than 
the heholding of yourself can pussibly do, which produces an hUlnility 
1110rC gross, boisterous, anll unquiet. As there is a love which is cahu 
an(l quiet, when not at all stirred with thc passion, we remain possesse(l 
of all the pleasure of it; so i
 there an humility of the same nature, 
which silently sinks us down to the Yèry bottUln of our being, without 
:stirring and troubling of our souls, as we are wont to do when \\c 
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violently plung
 our thoughts into them. But both of these descen(l 
ITOn1 above, when our n1Índs are fastened to celestial oLjects, which 
always are in a serene tranquillity: they will not spring fron1 things 
beneath, which are tossel! in a perpetual and restless agitation. ,r e 
ne\-er seem less in our on n eyes, than when we look down frOlu on 
lligh upon ourselves: and being then in peace, we have less also of 
that vexation wherein our souls are apt to boil and rage when they art' 
the nearest objects of our thoughts. Our humility will be the lllor(" 
when we adn1Ïre Jesus; and it will be of a temper more Inild and 
g
ntle, like bim whom we admire. It will not lose anything of itself 
by taking its original from him; but only lose that sourness which 
is n1infrled with it, when it hath its beginning froln oursehes, 'You 
will plainly understand Iny 111eaning, if you do but consider, that 
hy fixing your eyes upon yourself, you may indeed discen1 that you arf' 
a 1110st wretched, sinful creature: but by fastening thelu upon him
 
VOli will both see the same, and that lllore cleat'lv; and n10reO\ er feel 
_ 01 
that you are a mere nothing. This sense of yourself, which lays you 
10weRt of all other, you can ne\Ter owe to anything else, but a sight 
of hinl who wants nothing. His fulness appearing so great, your 
emptiness will seem as vast; and in compare with his perfections, 
you will think yourself nothing but imperfection. \Yhen YOll consider 
that all is his, at that thought you have lost yourself, by finding that 
)'ou are not your own: and when you think that he is tbe original 
of all, you are lost again in a sense that you had been nothing without 
him. So that in this way you will be as much cast down to the ground. 
aUfl rolled as much in the dust, as by any other reflections: all thp 
difference is, that you will not roll and tumble about in the turbulency 
of your own distracted thought::;, and the violent commotion of your 
furious passions. You will only lie at his feet in a lowly posture, 
adoring bis excellencies, praising his surpassing perfections, confe

ing 

.our own meanness, beseeching hiIn to pity a poor sou] that thinks 
itself nothing, unless it Inay see hilU tbere, and desiring hinl to take 
the uppurtunity of doing himself that honour, anù you that kinùness, 
a
 out of his fulness to impart a new spirit, and a divine nature to you. 

aY1 this humility will Iuake you study to cast all other things uut 
of your thoughts, and labour only to be beloved of him, without which 
you juùg(' yourself to be of all creatures n105t miserable. It is not to 
be told what the benefits of this sort of humility are: but to let vou 

cc something of its great ,irtue, reflect upon that which we latel) 
di
('our
cd concerning the force of a strong resolution, and heart
 
:surrender of yourself to God. \'-hich, as it contains all things you are 
to do within its comprehension, so it is supported by nothing more than 
a profounll humility. 'Vhen we consider that we were made by God, 
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that we depend upon hinl every InOlnent, that we are infinitcJy engagc(l 
to hin1 for many milliuns of his favours; when we think what a sovercign 
authority he hath over us, how llutCh he is superior to us, what a right 
he ]lath to all onr services, and how wise and good his win is; it is 
impossible that we should avoid resolving to give him our hearts, and 
to persist eternally in the abnegation of our own \\ ills and de!'ircs, 
which we can never suffer to be competitors with his. This humility 
will not be forward to clothe you with shirts of hair, to prescribe you 
no other diet but the Ineanest you can procure, to put a whip into your 
hand wherewith to let yourself blood, to rob you of your hose and 
shoes, that you Inay go barefoot to Jerusalem: it will not bid you 
"trike your bare breast agai

t the stones, nor tell you, that, to be 
a. saint, you must roll your naked body in the briers, or tumble in the 
same manner in heaps of winter snow, ur plunge yourself up to the 
neck in an icy pool: but it will infallibly strip you of yourself, anel 

tanTe all your carnal desires, and break your will in pieces, and lay 
you at the foot of the cross of Christ, and dispose you to all those 
rigonI's, and a thousand more, if your Lord did signify that he would 
be pleascd with such austerities. 
IIow safe then and secure nlust you nceds think yourself under the 
cunduct of such a companion? you cannot haxe a bettcr guard, nor be 
put into a place of greater assurance, if you seek o"cr all the world 
for it, than that to which hunlility will lead you. For making you 
distrustful of your own })ower and strength, it will urge you to a 
continual dependence u})on )-our Lurd, without whom you feel that 
nothing, HUlCh less such an excellent thing as you design, can he 
achieved. \Ve accuse very nUlCh the weakness of our nature, ,ve com- 
plain heavily of the body of flesh and blood which continually betrays 
us; we conceit that we should do rare things, were we but once quit of 
this load of earth, and suffered to move in the free and yielding air. 
But let 111e tell you, and beliéve it for a truth, though we had no 
society with a terrestrial nature; nay, though our lninds were free and 
clear fronl all lnortal concretion; though we had no clothes at all 
to hinder our lllotion; yet our ruin nlight arise out of our spirit:s, 
and by pride and self-confidence we nÜght throw ourselyes down into 
utter destruction. For what commerce, I pray you, had the apustate 
angels with our corporeal nature? what familiarity with a body? Do we 
not conceive thenl to have been pure spirits separatcd fronl all earthly 
contagion? and yet by placing all in thclllseives, by being puffed up in 
their o\vn thoughts, and not acknowledging their need of the Divine 
presence and assistance, we conclude that they tUlnble(l themseh"es into 
an abyss of Inisery and woe irrecoverable. X ow they are in a worse 
condition than if they were spirit
 of a slllaller size: now the torment 
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they suffer is prùportionable to the nobleness of their nature. For the 

harper and quicker the Inind is, and the greatcr its endoWlnents are 
wllich it ha.th receivcd, the greater nlÌschief doth it bring upon itsclf, 
and the sadder are its perplexities, whcn it is dcstitute of the special 
hclp and prcsence of God. As a great giant heing blindell nlust needs 
tumble lllore gricvously, and give himself sorer knocks than be would 
have done, if he haù not been of so huge a bulk; so a n1Ïnd and reason 
elevated to an higher pitch than others, is carried headlong into an 
heavier ruin, when it is deprived of that Divine light which is necessary 
for its guidance and preservation. Excellency of nature therefore little 
profits if God be not present with it; and he absents hin1self frOll1 all 
that place not their strength, sufficiency, and safeguard in him, but in 
themselves. And on the other side, fragility of nature is not that which 
will undo us, if the Divine presence do not \vithdraw itself; which 
it never doth fron1 hUITIbie and lowly Ininds that confide in him and not 
in their own power, which, were it a thousand times greater than it is, 
would not be sufficient to conserve itself. Our pride and vanity, an{L 
forgetfulness of God, then, is that which we lTIUst aCCU5e; not the 
infirn1Ïty and craziness of our flesh; for as the excellency of the angeli- 
call1ature could not save them when they disjoined themselvcs from 
thcir Creator; so the weakness of ours shall not hann us, if we keep 
close to him, and never sever ourselves from that heavenly power which 
\Vorketh Inightily in us. Do you not see then how n1uch you must stand 
indebted to this associate in your journey'? For it is hun1Ïlity that Inust 
fasten you to God, that will keep you in a constant adherence to him, 
and not let you stir a foot fr0111 him; that will ITIake you tremble to 
think of looking into yourself, and not behold hiln there. This is in 
effcct your strength and salvation; this supplies the defects of your 
nature; this is the remedy of your infirn1Ìty; and, after a strange way, 
this raises you above all the power of the world, by keeping you down 
and pressing you very low in your own thoughts. 
I ITIUst not defraud it therefore of those just praises that are due to 
its virtue, which may recon1n1end it 1110re to your affection, and Blake 
its con1pany lTIOre grateful in ) our tra\-els. But it is fit you shouJ(l 
know that this humility, which n1akes us seen1 so little or nothing 
in our own eyes, is one of the 1110st glorious thil1gs in the world, 
and places a man among the ancient heroes. It is indeed the height 
and sublimity of our n1Ìnd, the true gallantry of our spirits. It letting 
us see what poor despicable things we are, causes us to surmount 
ourselves, and to have no regard to such low and petty interests 
as those of our own. It is not a sneaking quality that dissl)irits the 
soul, and clepriH::s it of all its force and vigour, but a generous di:;;- 
l)osition of mind, that nill not suffer it to ell1ploy its forces upon such 
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a mean and contem))tiblc service as that of pleasing ourselves. Let it 
not seem a parado
 to you, for there is nothing truer, that pride and 
conceitedness are the qualities of base-bred souls, of feeble and ignoble 
n1ind
; and that lowliness is the enùowment of a soul well born, nobly 
descended, and bravely educated in the knowledge of the Inost exceHent 
things. For whether is greater, I })ray you, he that sets a value upon 
little trifles, or he that despises then1! r s not he that despises them '! 
whose thoughts are taken up with sublimer objects, that make hilnself 
and all things here besides appear as nothing in his eyes. I believe you 
will say there was not a greater man in the world in thosc days thal1 
l\Ioscs, a leader of a mighty IJeople, the captain-general of all tlll
 
l}ilgrims of that age, who had \\Tought wonders in Egypt, who had 
signalized himself by the drowning of !Jbaraoh's arlny in the sea: 
and yet it is apparent there was not a meeker person living upon 
the earth: no man haù a meaner opinion of himself. I-Ie was content 
to be taught by Jethro, though he knew so much himself; nay, he W
 
not offended at his reprehen
ion, but submitted his judgnlcnt to a 
Letter reason. Could there be a greater instance of his hun1Ïlity anc1 
gallantr
 both together? he that hat! overconle so nlauy, now overCan1(. 
himself. lie that had triumphed over mighty hosts, now leads his 
}Jride in triUluph, and tramples it under his feet. lIe cared not who had 
the honour of it, so wise and great things were effected. His own glor
 
he "alned not, hut his Illunility in
pireù hinl by all ll1eans to seek the 
people's good. \\
hat think you of Abrahall1 also, a Inore ancient 
pilgrilu than this; who calls hÏIllself hut dust and ashes; who con- 
descended so far as to pray Lot, a person inferior to hÏ1nself, that there 
might be no difference between them? and yet this was that great 
l11an whu had overcome so many kings in battle, and brought away so 
Inany spoils, and redeemed Lot hinlself frOlll captivity. Ilath not hi
 
hUluility rendered hÏ1n more fmuous than those yictories? hath he not 
crowned hinlself with greater glory iu not ,-aunting hÏ1nself in thosp 
trophies, than if he had been serve 1 continually by those conquered 
princes? If one Inan thinks clay to be clay, and therefore treads upon 
it; another thinks it to he gold and therefore admires it; which of thesC' 
hath the braver n1Ïnd? hath not he who cloth not adn1Ïre the clay and 
elubrare the dirt? so he truly that calls hinlself but dust and ashes hath 
certainly a very great soul; while he that understandeth not, but hath 
hil11self in admiration, is a weak and baselY-lninded man. He hath 
a great spirit, who makes no account of those things which others 
are proud of. I-Ie is generous, who despises things far greater than 
those which others esteen1 the Inarks of their glory; who <loth not 
:swell with high achicvpnlents, when his envious neighbours art' puffed 
up with every trifle. HunÜlity then, you see, is not sheepishness, 
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hut loftincss of mind and the TIl0St elcvated pitch of the soul. It is 
not dejectedne
s uf spirit, but a raise(l understanding of God and of 
ourselves. And therefore let us be low (as one of the ancient guides 
of the Church advises), that we nlay be high. If we adlnire any- 
thing here, let it be the sublimity of hU111ble nlind::s. 
I cannut conclude beforc I add for your further incitement, that 
humility is of an excellent good nature, and hath a singular obliging- 
ness in its constitution. It 111akes us no less acceptable unto men 
than unto God, antI renders us an1Íable, though \\ e have nothing else 
to give us any advantage. Do you not spp how intolerable the proud 
are? .And what is the reason of it, but becausf' they scorn those who are 
not of their rank? they cannot be obliged, because they think what- 
socver you do is due 10 their merit: they would be loved by aU, 
without loving again: they will cOlnmand in all companies, and have- 
everyone yield to their hmnours: they will teach all, anù learn of none: 
they are incapable of gratitude, and think you are honoured enough for 
your services, if they do but receive thenl: they would draw all to 
themselves, and are unacquainted" ith that which charms all the world, 
I mean bounty and liberality. The hmnble man, no doubt then, is the 
n10st agreeable person upon earth; whom you oblige by a gooù word, 
which he thinks he doth not deserye; who thanks you for the slnallest 
courtesy; who had rather obey than rule; who is desirous to learn of 
the Ineanest scholar; who contelnns nobody but hilnself; who ]o\'es 
though he be not loved; who thinks nothing too luuch to do for those 
that esteem him; and who is afraid he hath never recompensed enough 
the civilities which are done unto hÌ1n. In short, this humility is of such 
great value, and so good-natured, that there is notl1Ïllg comparable to it 
but its twin sister, Divine charity. This amiable P air are like the rio-ht 
. 0 
foot and the left, by which the traveller performs his journey. There 
needs no n10re but this happy couple to carry you through all the paths 
of l)iety, and bring you safe to Jerusaleul. Let us turn our eyes then, 
if you please, from the one to the other, and look awhile upon th(- 
beauty and graces of Charity, whose charms are so powerful, that you 
cannot choose but open to it your enlbraces. 
And that which will very much enamour vou at the first o-lance 
. 0' 
is the P ower which you will discover in it tu establish \-our rcsolutioll 
01 , 
and to make it so firm, that it shall not be shaken by all the force of all 
the world, which is nothing so strong and nlighty as IO\Te. I knon this 
touches you with a strong inclination to it, if you ha\c any n1Ïnd 
to offer your will to God as I ad vised; and thereforc yuu will not think 
I inlportune you with a tedious discourse, if I make you nlOre sensible 
of this following truth: That 10\ c makes one will of two, and cau
es u
 
to sacrifice all our own desires to the will of that n e 10\Te, if we esteem 


. 
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it better than ourselves. For what, I pray you, can we say of love, but 
\vhich a wiser lnan than you or I hath told us, who calls it "that 
(}Blotion of the soul wherehy we join ourselves in will and heart to that 
which is presented as lovely and convenient for us?" It is such a 
consent, I say, of thc heart to some fair and inviting object, that we 
consider ourselves as joined and united to it: insOllluch that we do not 
look on ourseh'es and it as remaining any lunger two things which 
subsist asunder; but we conceive' a whole, whereof we think ourselves 
but une part, and the thing belovcd to bc the other. Is it not necessary 
then, that we have a n1Índ to cleave to this, and eternaUy live in dear 
embraces of it? can we endure the thought of being torn frOlll this, 
and so dissolve the whole whi.11 love hath made? do not we naturally 
desire to conserve things, especially thosc of our own creating? It is 
unavoidablc then, that in any contest which may arisc between these 
}Jarts, wc yiclù to the will of that we love, for fear of a separation; 
unless that thing be worse than ourselves, and so wc hope to gain 
by the dissolution. If one of these two must be displeased, we shall 
ever choose that it be ourselves, unlcss we esteem the other to be 
of less value ana worth than ourselves. There is but that one excep- 
tion lies against this general truth, which I shall not stick tu reiterate, 
that lo\.e <loth so tic us to that we love, that" e and it become hut 011(. 
whole consisting of two parts; and that we shall sooner suffer that part 
which we make, to be crossed in its desires, than the other to which we 
ha\.e joined our
elves, to be disgusted. Do you doubt of it? observ(' 
then, that lo\'e Leing placed on things that differ in three degrees, 
it COlllCS to be di,.ided into three sorts. l
ither it is to things below 
us, and then it is called a bare afl'ectioll; or to things equal to us, and 
then it is ternled friendship; or to things above us, and then it arrives 
at the DalTIe of devotion. Thus I have learned from a wise man of }uy 
acquaintance. Xow the nature of love in everyone of these being such, 
that it joins our hearts to the thing beloyed, and we and it nlake but 
one whole: in this only they differ, that though we nlaY consent to 
}Jart, and break with that which \\ e esteelll less than ourselves, yet 
we can never agree to be separated from that which we esteem greater. 
The less part will always be abandoned to the conservation of the 
greatest; we nUtst always sacrifice that which is worst, to keep entire 
t11e best. And therefore, though in bare affection a man always prefers 
hilllself before that hc lores, when one lnust suffer a displeasure. yet it 
is quite otherwise in the highest love (and son1CtinlC in the second 
sort), which we call devotion, for there a man prefers the thing he loves 
so much before himself, that he fears not to venture his very life for the 
conserration of it. He will sooner sever soul and body, than consent 
that this and his soul should be diviùe(l. He will rather quit all the 
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world, and never see it more, than forsake this and be banished from 
it. Because, as there is no compare, he thinks, betwecn an the world 
and this, so he is tied with an incomparably stronger bond to it, than 
to all the world. N ow of this sort is the love that we call charity, 
which is an high devotion to our Lord; who, since he is Lord of all, 
the Lord of life and glory, the Author of eternal salvation, the only- 
begottcn of the Father, full of grace and truth; if it were possible for 
us to leave some things that are better than ourselves, in expectation 
of son1Cthing better than them, to which we will give that love which 
they have lost; yet he will make us love him eternally abo\re all, 
and lÏ\re in inseparable union with hiln, because there is nothing else 
superior to hinl on which to bestow our love if we take it from hinl. 
If we once sincerely love him, if we bccOlne one with him, it is 
n1anifestly in the nature of this subliule affection, to make us part with 
ourselves for his sake; to resign up all our own desires that his will 
luay be done; to lose whatsoever we call ours, that we may keep him 
and his good esteeu1 of us. J t is not possible that we should grant our 
consent to have that knot untied, which makes us part of such a whole, 
whereof the Son of God is the other part. There needs nothing to keep 
it fa
t, but to keep us in our wits. And therefore, since a will distinct 
fronl his will ulakes us two again, we shall always cOlnpromise with his 
will, that we n1ay continue one. 
I believe now you think you shall make a luighty purchase, if you 
can but procure this cOlllpanion to go along with }"ou. It is apparent 
to you. that this charity will help and enable you to do aU that is 
conunanded you, though it be never so l1luch, and hard to be otherwise 
effected. And do you not think that it willinake all things easy to be 
done? Alas! it kno\\-s no difference between doin<y and sufferinO" but 
I::) 0 
only this, that it chooses the latter 111any times as a noble testilnony to 
its sincerity an(t truth. X othing will seenl absurd, nothing will be 
thought 111isbecoming, nothing will appear difficult, when once you arc 
in love. It is well cOlnpared to an artificial glass, which when we look 
through, an enemy seems a friend, disgrace is rendered an honour, and 
hardshil)S look like a pleasure. The love of Christ, you know, caused 
hinl to Inake himself of no reputation. It preserved his ::\Iajesty, and 
made it seem no disparagclnent to be so low as a servant, au(1 to court 
his vassals. It hath this pri\"ilege, that it cannot be defalned; and it 
hath this generosity, that it cannot learn to deny. Ask anything of it, 
and it will make no difficulty to give it; nay, ask a coat, and it \vill give 
tile cloak also: ask it to go a mile with you, and it \VHI go two: ask it 
to forgive one injury, and it will forgi\-e an hundred: ask it to render 
you a service, and it \\ ill serve you \rith its whore self. So that I think 
one of the ancient guides of the Church had rea.son, who said, 

 Love, 
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and do w]lat tllOU wilt." Take thine own course, so that thou dost but 
1lCartily love. This is a thing so powerful, that it ,,,ithstands our tem- 
perament, and resists our lnost natural inclinations. It c1aps a new Lias . 
upon our hearts; it carries us against the stream and tide of sensitivc 
desires; it breaks the chains of custoln; it roots np inveterate 113,bits; 
it is of such vast force that it nlakes us vanquish ourselves, and obliges 
us to destroy uur own pl('asures that WP luay please another. It is 
strangely bountiful anclliberal with all, thinking it can never do enough 
to luah.e itself known to those whonl it loves. From whence it is, that 
wherea
 they who live unly in a fear and dread of God have starved an<.l 
half-dead affections to hiDI, which lnakes them do but little, and that 
\\- ith a pel1si\'enc
s and sadness, as if they desired to be e:\.cused: they, 
whose hearts burn with lo\'e to hinI, have all their powers excited 
thereby to do tlleir best for him; and they strain thclnsclves with the 
bTfeatest gladness to exccutc his pleasure in all things. And to say the 
truth, there is no passion of the soul, but love hath it at its full 
conullalld. They all une their original to love, and would have no 
being at all if it were not in the soul before them. If there were 
no love Ì111planted by God in our natures, there would be no desire, 
no hatred; no grief, no joy; no fear, no despair; for aU these grow 
upon this single root, or rather are but love shooting forth in divers 
shapes. They are, I say. but several motions which love causes-the 
different figures which it assumes according as the ubject and occasion 
requires. It is lo\re which desires when the thing i
 absent; which hates 
that which would spoil its enjoyments; which grieves for the loss, 
or fears the departure, which despairs of the cOlning, o
 joys in the 
presence, of a beloved good. \\11at therefore should that be, which love 
cannot do, sc('ing it carries all these along with it, and leads the whole 
soul thither, whither it goes itself? It is an active and busy affection; 
having a
 llluch vivacity as it hath strength. Its life consists in Illotion; 
and, like to the heart, it ceases to live when it ceases to stir. It is 
painted, you know, with wings, an(l will make you fly rather than go 
to Jerusalem. It is like to fire, which is both a grcedy and a fierce 
clement; a very covetous affection, I mean, that thinks it never hath 
enough of that which it de:::;ires; and:::;o earnest and vehement, that it 
never rests till it hath spent itself upon its beloved. It is like the holy 
fire which God sent from heaven, which was found unextinguished 
at the return from Babylon (as the Hebrews say) in the bOttOll1 of 
a well, all co\
ered with nlud and dirt. 1\1 uch water from without cannot 
quench it; and the dulness and heaviness of our own temper cannot 
repress it. But as fire elevates the lnatter to which it takes, though it 
be never so gross and ponderous; :::;0 cloth lo\
e raise the hearts wherein 
it makes an Ï111pression, and stirs then1 up to actions far surmounting 
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their age, their breeding, and condition. There is a certain c]leerfulness 
also in this affection, like to the shining anù brightness of fire, which 
contributf\s much to the augmenting of its activity. It diffuseth a secret 
joy through the whole soul, which cannot be dissembled, but casts 
a splendour into the countenance of those in whom it resides. Though 
Inelancholy indeed is sometimes the cOlnpanion of other love, yet it 
cannot find so easy access to Divine charity: for that which the one 
wants, the other hath, anù that which the one doubts of, the other 
necessarily supposes. Is not this the COlnmon cause of such sadness, that 
love Ineets with no return frOlU an heart to which it hath given its own, 
or is in despair of overc01uing all the obstacles of its satisfaction? but 
these are things that cannot find a place in this heaven-born affection, 
which is nothing else but a return of our love to God who hath loved 
us first, aud thereby given us assurance that he is desirous to be enjoye(l 
by us. All the heaviness then of pious souls is when they cannot make 
such returns as they wish, not when they feel this flame within them; 
for then they are strangely pleased and ravished with joy, both because 
it is an effect of the love of God to them, and because hereby they do 
actually enjoy him. Now as melancholy and sadness do oppress the 
spirits, and make us lazy and unwilling to stir; so this cheerfulness and 
lightsomeness of Inind which love infuses do set them free, and render 
us active and vigorous in our 1110tion. l\ielancholy is a lethargic humour, 
and binds up all the powers, because its frozen disposition imagines all 
things impossible to be either done or avoided: hut cheerfulness by its 
heat and warmth gives us some degree of confidence that things are not 
so hard to be undertaken, and it thaws, melts, and loosens OUf faculties 
into freedom and liberty, whereby we become of a lively, forward, an(l 
ready disposition. Love therefore being of this pleasant and cheerful 
l1ature, you see, must needs both quicken your spirit and facilitate your 
work. Nay, it is apt to excite and inspire others who cmne near us, 
ancl therefore lnuch 1110re ourselves. Cheerfulness, and the love from 
whence it springs, Inakes our countenance slnooth and clear, and invites 
others into our society. 'Vhen this passion stirs in t1le heart, the face 
is all over touched with the sweetness of it; which both entices an(l 
enlivens those that approach us. I-Iow is it possible then that we should 
not feel these effects of it ourselves, that are so sensible to others? 
or what heart is there so cold and indifferent, that would not be possessed 
with this affection which is as useful as delightful; and whose benefits 
redound to our neighbours and stay not in ourseh'e
 '? It will not let us 
be a terror to our own souls, nor appear with such a dislnal aspect that 
we should scare and affright others: it will not drive others fronl piety 
while it carries us unto it: it will not 
uffer us to put religion on the 
rack, that we may look severe; and it is far fronl Inaking us appear 
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so, as though \\ e imagined we could not. be saved, unless we 111ake an 
ug-Iv filce. 
'-' . .. 
,rImt Rhall I say 1110re! lleed I tell you that lo\'e is full of 
imitation, and forces us to conforn1 ourselves to the 11lu11our and 
disposition of hil11 wh01n we love? There is a stranger property by 
t
tr than this, which will make you opcn your heart to it; and that 
is a singular 
agacity which it is master of, whereby it knows what 
is fit to be done without any teaching. If you were fully in the power 
of it, it would go near to render Ine of no use, being itself instead 
of twenty nl:lsters. I t knows what win })lease before it be told, and sce
 
what is acceptablc without a director: it hath eyes of its own to find 
out its way, and by its innatc wisdom would lead you straight to 
.ferusalel11. It is very skilful to spy out its duty, and hath a quick 
pcrcel)tion of what is befitting in every Imssage of life; insOnlltch, that 
when a lImn begins to 10,.c, he begins to know how to guide hil11sclf. 
IJi
 lo\"e will suggest unto hiln Inany things which he ought to do; 
and be instead of a thousand 1110nitors to })ut hÍ1n upon thc doing 
of then1. It willlnake a Inan descry thp least faults in hÏInself, though 
it hiùe thcIll in others. It notes an indecency with as 111uch severity 
;\s another lnarks a gross Ï1npurity. It labours to overcome the smallest 
infinnity, and weeps more for a 1110tC in its eye, than others do for 
a bea1ll. Nay, it is affiicted for those things which nobody sees, 

a\.e only itsf'lf. It blushcs lTIOre for a vain thought, than the rest of 
the world do for a Inonstrous act. It hath a curiosity aLout th05e little 
circmustances, which all men are wont to oversee or neglect. Its uice- 
ness and delicacy is so great, that it abhors the very shadow of all eyil; 
and it Cycry way strives to adorn itself with such accuracy, that there 
nlay 110t be the least speck to render it less fair and beautiful in thp 

ve
 of God. 
Lo\.c, therefore, I beseech you; 10\Te as 11lllCh as C\Ter you are able, 
if 
'ou Inean to be happy: Inake your heart ready as an altar, for thi
 
fire frOl11 above to descend upon it: prepare yourself as a sacrifice to be 
offered up in this holy flamc to the Lord of love: let all thc world know 
that you are a consecrated thing: tell it that you cannot entertain its 
suit, nor unhallow the place where heaven is l)leased to dwell: yield 
yourself a captive to this nlÍghty conqueror, whereby you will be 
enabled to conquer an things else: suhject yourself to the power of 
that, which win bring the devil, the world, and the flesh under your 
feet: let it take away your liberty of doing what you please, that it 
n1ay nlake you free to do as you ought: possess it of your soul entirely, 
and suffcr it to inspire all your desires and to order an your motions; 
anù it win not fail to possess you of that blessed place, to which you 
wi
h to be conducted. And is this any difficult thing that I require 
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of YOll? I should rather think that wc are highly obliged to God for 
nlaking the way to Jerusalem so easy, and our arriving there so eertain 
as it is. For lo\e is the lnost natural and pleasant thing in the world, 
whieh will certainly bring us tlJither, and God being so lovely, and 
]laving loved us so nutch, onc would think it should be an casy thing to 
beget it in our hearts. Do you not Inark how a dog loves you, if you 
do but throw him a bone, or SOlne such thing, which to you is of no use 
or worth at all? for this he fawns upon you; for this he stays in your 
house, and keeps your door, and defends your goods; this lnakes him 
follow you at the heels, if you please, to travel \\'ith you long jounleys, 
to forsake all other masters for your service, and nlany times to die with 
you; though it be a poor thing, which you know not what to do withal, 
unless you cast it unto him: How can you choose then but love Jesus, 
and be at his command, and follow hi;:, steps, and leave all others for 
his sake, and even give your life to hÏln; who hath given you not 
a thing of no value, not that which cost him nothing, or that wlIich 
be could not tell what to do withal, but hinlself, his holy blood, his 
precious prOlnises, which it cost an infinite deal uf pain to seal and 
ratify unto you l Are you still insensible of his favours, when you think 
of this? are you still to learn to love, when such a weight of love 
as this cloth press your heart? If such a thought could entcr my Inind, 
I would send you to the brutcs to be their scholar; I would call YOlU' 
'Spaniel, and bid hinI to teach you; I would cease to be your instructor 
any longer, and put you there to learn the affection you owe to your 
dearest Lord and l\Iaster. But your blushes bid nle spare this language, 
and seem to assure Ine, both that you arc ashalned to owe your vjrtuc 
to such exam})les, and that you feel already this flame enkindled in 
your heart. Feed it, I beseech you, continually, and let it increase unto 
greater ardours of love; as it will infallibly, if you do but consider what 
great things your Saviour hath done for you, and that he is still busy ill 
procuring your good; and in short, that there is not an hour, not a 
m0111ent, whcrein you do not staud indebted to hinI for eternal blcssings, 
or for the Ineans of them, or for the grace to help you to attain theln. 
Parable of the Pilgri1n. 


THE EXD OF FAITH IN CHRIST. 


Do you not think that Christ canle into the world for some end! 
nay, was be not sent of God upon some lligh design? "rou cannot doubt 
of it, and therefore I will not stay for your answer. But tell me, what 
do you think that great end was? wherefore, for instance, dill he die 
and shed his blood! ,r as it only that our sins n1Ïght be pardoned? 
did he bear the cross, that we Inight bear none? did lIe deny his 
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own will, that we nlight have liberty to do ours 1 is his death to excuse 
us from holy living? IIypocrisy indeed thinks so: but true religion 
teaches us that the intent of his death wa
, by keeping us fr0111 dying, 
to tuake us alive to God: hy 

l\'ing u:-, fronl execution wIlcn we were 
condemned, to render us honest nlcn: by denying of hÏ1nsclf, to teach 
ns to take up our cross anù follow hitn. 'Vill you hear what they that 
knew the n1Ìnd of Christ have taught us in this argument 1-" He that 
cOlluuitteth sin" (saith St. John) "is of the devil, for the dcvil sinneth 
from the beginning: for this }>urpose the Son of God was manifested, 
that he Inight destroy the works of the devil" (1 John iii. 8): which is 
;lS nlHch a,
 to say, that lIe appeared in the world that men Inight cease 
to sin. And so St. Paul telJ
 us, " That he died for all, that thcv which 
01 
li\re should not henceforth live to themselves, but tu hiln which died for 
theln and rose again" (2 Cor. v. 15): i. c. will come to juelge them; 
as a little before he Imd declared. This is the end for which he gave 
]1Ìmself for his Church, "That he might sanctify and cleanse it with 
the washing of water by the word, that he might l)rcsent it to himself 
a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, but 
that it 
hould be holy and without Llen1Ïsh" (Ephcs. v. 25, 26, 27). 
N or is it a slifrht and superficial holine!:;s that he intends; the cleansing 
only of the outsiùe, or the washing away of some pollutions; but" He 
gave hill1sclf for us, that be might rcùeem us from all iniquity, and 
})urify to hinlsclf a peculiar people, zealous of good works" (Titus 
ii. 14). For," He hath reconciled us" (as it is in another place) c'in 
the body of his flesh through death, to pre8ent us holy, and unLlmncable, 
and unrcprovcaLle in his sight" (Coloss. i. 21, 22). Anù to say 110 
morc, St. Petcr also teaches us, that" lIe his own self bare our sins in 
his own body on the tree, that we, bcing dead to sin, should live unto 
righteousness: by whose stripes we are healed" (1 Pet. i. 24). I know 
not what sense hypocrisy nlay pick out of these words, which hopes the 
scourO'es on Christ's back will save sinners fr01u the lash; and that ]1Ìs 
b 
death shall preserve thClll from dYing, though their sins still live : but 
it is evident to them that aTe sincere, that the apostle's m('aning is, 
our Saviour died not merely to save us from dying of our wOl'.nds, or to 
take away the anguish and torment of thcln; but that our uatures 
nlight he healed, and made sounel and whole again. He is such 
a physician as rellloves the pain and the smart by curing of the wound; 
that easeth the IJart affected by making it well; that cloth not lend his 
cripple patient a crutch to support him, but infuses strength into his 
feet and ankle bones, and spirits into his sinews, that he may walk in 
the ways of God's COlnmalldments. I wish there was nothing harder 
than this to understand in the Book of God. It is not a truth which 
men cannot, but which they will not under
tand. It is against a corrulJt 
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interest, or else they would not resist it; thcre is a strong party in 
thcir hcart against this end of Christ's death, or else there would be no 
disnute about it: the bias that inclines their will is not on the side of 
I. 
this truth: it contradicts their pleasures, their unlawful gain, or SOlne 
such thing which they are loath to leave, and therefore it shall be false, 
though never so clear in itself, lest these IJcloved sins should suffer any 
harn!. But if there were any honcsty in nlens' hearts, if they were void 
of guile, they would be able to see this without the help of so Inany 
testÏ1nonies out of holy writ; that it was not a thing worthy of the Son 
of God to COD1C and die for any less enc1 than to make the world better, 
and render it obedient to the Creator. For what do you mean, I beseech 
you, whcn you say that Jesus satisfied for your sins! what was it, 
do you think, that he gave satisfaction unto? was it not all those 
glorious attributes of God; his wisdom, his truth, his justice, his holi- 
ness; saving the honour of which, he might now }Jass by the offences of 
returning sinners? \Vas it not that the credit of all these might be 
maintained, and yet the rebels not perish? that the sentence 111ight not 
be executed, and yet the authority of the laws be prescn'cd? There is 
nothing plainer, than that this death of Christ did do great honour to God 
in the face of the world; asserted his right; ga\"c countenance to his 
authority; proclaimed his righteousness and purity; was a notable tes- 
timony on his behalf against sinners; and 80 there could be nothing 
more powerful to move God to grant a l)ardon tu those rebcls that 
would submit to him, since now he should lose nothing by it, but 
that which he had a mind to givc away and not demand; 'd:. the 
penalties which they hacl incurred by the breach of his laws. But is it 
not manifest then, that God cannot lo\'c sin, nor be friends with sinners 
until they amcnd? did not the death of Christ shew that his nature is 
such, that he cannot indulge men in their trespasses '? is it not apparent 
that it was 110t fit to pardon even penitent and returning offenders, 
unless he shewed his displeasure at thcir offences? did he not take care 
to secure his authority wlten he issued out a pardon? Thcre is nothing 
1nore visible. And if hypocrisy had not overrUll us, and thrust true 
reason as well as religion out of doors, Inen \VoulJ easily see that Christ 
could not die merely to procure us a pardon; much less t11at men 
1night sin with nlore security, and without any fear of punishment. 
No, natural reason tells us, that men must needs be hateful to God 
while they are unlike him; that all the blood of Christ cannot wash 
them and make them lovely, as long as they continue in actual rebellion 
against him. IIis very nature is against such men; his wisdom is an 
cncnlY to them. For how should he maintain any government in the 
world, if he hÏ1nself should 
be the cherishcr of traitors? if he should 
take care for their protection, and set up a sanctuary to which they 
25-2 
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may boldly fly; if he should make the altar of the cross a refuge 
where they Inay find salvation and safety, who are the opposers of his 
authority? It cannot be that God should be so liberal as to give away 
all his own right. lIe cannot quit his title and clainl unto our universal 
obedience: it is impossible that Christ by his death should repeal all 
the laws of God, and absolve us fro111 our duty: there is no question he 
intended to strengthen thCln, when he made a relaxation: and when he 
procured a dispensation, he did more establish and secure that which is 
not dispensed withal: it is a rule of reason, "that an exceptions do 
confirm the law." They tell us that it is not to be extended to an) 
further indulgence: and therefore Christ dying that the }mnisln11ent 
]ni
dlt not be executed; this,is all the ren1Ïssion that we are to expect, 
and not thai God should remit all our duty to hÏ111. 
It is very easy, if men were well disposed, to read at once in the 
death of Christ, tile greatest love of God to us; and the greatest love 
to his la\\s. Ifis ]o\'e to us appears in that he would for our good, 
and that we Inight not be eternally undone, lay aside his owu right 
which he hath to punish: forgive us a debt which we were not able to 
Ijay: alter his Ia.n, and abate the strictness of it: dispense with the 
execution of the old law, and luake a new one of grace and favour, 
and that he Inight do so, and bave both us froul dying, and his law frOln 
conteulpt by our escape, that he would provide such a wise relnedy as 
this of his Son"s dying for us. IIerein was his lo\'e indeed lllanifested, 
and we can never sufficiently admire it, that he would have him die 
rather than us; that he would have him suffer that we Inight be deli- 
'Vereù. ßut then this also plainly tells us the great love that he bears to 
holiness, to his la\\s, and to our duty; which he took care should nut 
be injured by this favour and remis:sion. Though he would not have all 
die out of 10\ e to us; yet he \, ould have one, lest we should still 
continue in the love of sin: though he would not have everyone of us 
suffer for the breach of his laws; yet he would have Christ suffer, that 
we nÜght not take the boldness st]l to break then1. This death of hi
 
Son reduced things to an excellent temper; providing that neither 
we nor God D1ight be dml1l1ified: that we 11light not suffer for what we 
11ave dune, and that he tuight not suffer by our doing still the SaIne: 
that he Blight be what he is, and we becOlne what we ought: that the 
old original laws, which require our obedience, Dlight remain in force, 
and the rigour of theln not be executed for our disobedience: that 
lIe might part with sonle of his right, and yet reco,"er all the rest. 
In one word" that he 111ight be 1110ved to let go his right to punish us, 
.and we not Inoved to be careless in yielding hil11 the rest of his right 
which he hath to our hearty and constant obedience. 
I wish heartily that you and every body clse would seriously 
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consider this, and not cxpect that God should not rcquire your service 
and obedience: for it is so much his ùue, that for the sake of his Son
 
he cannot part with his right and clailll unto it. Nay, I have a bolder 
thing to say than all this, and that is: that the death of Christ is so far 
from intending our pardon only, that it is not the chiefest thing that he 
intends. Of tJle two, the purifying of our hearts and lh-es was more in 
11is design than the forgiveness of sin, and this was but in order to the 
other. So llluch you may easily gather from many of those places of the 
llOIy writings which were mentioned before; for though he "bare our 
sins in his own body on the tree," yet it was for this end, this was the 
ultimate scope of it, " that we being dead to sin, n1ight Jive unto right- 
eousness." 
\nd so another apostle saith, "He gave himself for our 
sins, that he Inight deliver us frOln this present evil world" (Gal. i. 4). 
By shewing his willingness to pass by our faults, he would Illove us to 
acknowledge theIn, to repent of them, and become n10re dutiful. This 
l11Ust be done before wc can actually receive his pardon and absolution; 
according to that of the apostle, "He saved us according to his mercy, 
by the washing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
that, being justified by his grace, we should be made heirs of etenlal 
life" (Titus iii. 5, 6, 7); where it is visible to them that will not shut 
their eyes, that his mercy cannot save us unless we become new 
creatures, and that this Inllst go before the justification which we 
expect by the grace of God: And, indeed, reason tells us that Christ 
111Ust needs have nlore regard to his Father's rights than to our 
accolTIInodation, and intenrl more the reclaÎ1ning of his rebellious 
subjects than the procuring of their pardon. 'Vhich is a thing so 
apparent, that I am ashamed to do more than mention it. 
And besides, by this time I believe you will be ready to ask Ine 
a question who have asked you so many, and demand to what purpose 
11ave you made this long discourse? The answer is ready, and the 
end of it is as clear as anything that hath been said, vb. That since 
justifying faith is to have respect to our Saviour and l1Ïs death, just 
according to the intention of God in sending of him; it cannot be so 
little as the casting ourselves upon him for pardon of sin. The former 
part of this argmnent you will grant me; for we Blust look upon 
an object according as it is proposed. Faith cannot apprehend things 
otherwise than God hath revealed them: it cannot receive the Son of 
God in any other nlanner than as the Father ga\.e hinl. The consequent 
then, God hilnsclf demands your assent unto; for you see that he had 
another end, and a far greater also in giving his Son for us, than the 
forgiveness of our offences. He gave hÏIu, that he might cleanse and 
purge our souls ffOln all filthiness; that he might make us holy and 
unblameable in his sight: why do you not then thus receive him! 
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or how COU1CS it about that you will not only put this cnd behind the 
other, but also spcak as if justifying faith had nothing else to do, but 
to lay hold on tl1C nlcrits of Christ? This, I anl sure, you Inake to 
c0I11prchend the whole notion of it, for we hcar of nothing besides 
in its definition. This is either an the business of faith, or else you 
do ,ery ill not to exprcss the rest. 1 beseech you in the :K anle of Christ 
that died for us, reform this grand crror. Lct your faith be as large as 
the gospel itself; and lct this be your principal care, that it Inay 
}mrify your heart. 'Yhen you expect to be justified through faith 
in his blood, re1l1Plnber that it ",as Rhed to "purge your conscience 
froni dpall works to sef\'C the living God" (IIcb. ix. 14). 
.t'\nd that I 11lay reSUl11e the bcginning of lny discourse, and so 
Inake way for a specdy conclusion, let nle ask you another question 
or two, which seem to be very l)crtinent to my present design. If 
there was an end, anò so great an one as you have confessed, of Chrises 
coming into the world, then what is he hut a lllcans unto this end! 
" He died," saith the apostle, "that he Inight bring us to God" (1 Pet. 
iii. ] S). And" By hÏ1n we belie,-e in God who raised hÏ1n from the 
dead, and gave him glory, that our faith and hope lllight be in God" 
(chap. i. 21). Our belief in God then (which is nu STIlall thing, 
but comprehends all our duty to him), was the end of Christ's appear- 
ing, and of all he did: and therefore nlus
 not hc 
tand in the place of 
a means to it? It 1llust be so, said the other. But what then, continued 
the father, win become of your resting on Christ, and your staying 
or leaning on him for salvation? is it not nlanifcst that this only 
is insufficient for your }mrpose? that it will let you fall to tl1C ground, 
and leaye you short of your happiness? is it not plain that this faith 
'fi-xcs itself where it should proceed, and rests in the llleans whereby it 
shoulò advance to a noble end 1 There is nothing, nlethinks, more 
evident than that the faith which justifies a sinner is not that which 
lastly tern1Ïnates itself in the })erson of Christ; and which cloth not 
-clearly, and in iv
 0\\ n nature, })roduce a cordial obedience to God: 
lneans nlUst be used, and not rested ill: frolll whcnce it unavoidably 
follows;That Christ hilnself and his merits lnust not be rested in, as the 
last cnd of our faith; but it 11lUst go further and beget an holy life. 
Let us so speak of faith then, that it Inay be visible whithér it tends. 
Let it be seen at what it aims; and that it designs more than the 
casting ourselves into the arms of Christ, that he luay })rotect us fron1 
the wrath to COlne. Learn, I beseech you, before it be too late, that 
Jesus cannot save a Ulan by a naked confidence in him, i. e. in his 
person, or anything that he hath done or can do. All they tImt think 
so, rerroach our Saviour, and Inake hiln the advocate of sin, and not of 
sinners; one that shall save their lusts, and not then1 frOln the po\\cr 
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of them. They stay in the halfway to heaven, and so shall never come 
thither: they rest when they should go forward: they lean upon that 
staff wherewith they should walk: tIley make Christ their support only, 
who sllOuld be also their strength: they cast thcmselves upon hÍ1u, but 
\\ auld not have him carry them to God and a divine nature: they Inake 
him to stand in their" ay, and not to be the way unto obedience: they 
render hinl an encluy to God, who shall keep his subjects \\ ith him, and 
detain them froln thcir duty: they content the!11selves with what they 
find in hilll, and care not for any righteousness of their own: they rest 
satisfied with what he hath done, and by virtue of that do nothing 
themselves. And so he that is made of God a Ineans of life, they 
lnake to themselves a means of death: because they 11lake him indeed 
the end of all, and not the lneans to our end. 


Parable of the PilgrÏ1n. 


PRAYERS FOR CO
TE
T:\IE
T AXD RESIGNATION TO THE 'VILL OF GOD. 


I. 
o GOD, who art the fun and the filling Good; who satisfiest the 
desire of every living thing, and therefore will not refuse to answer 
the desires of imnlortal spirits, whom thou hast made to know how 
good thou art, and to be satisfied with no less good than thyself: 
thou art ever pouring thy benefits upon us; and sendest us every 
day some new token of thy love, to make our pilgrimage herc upon 
earth thc more cOlnfortable to us. But aboye all, thou art to be 
acknowledged in thy surpassing love and kindness towards us in 
Christ Jesus, by wh01n thou hast made the darkest night of trouble 
and sorrow not to be without the light of joy and glaclness. I thank 
thee, 0 God, for the great satisfaction which thou hast given to 
all that is within us, which ought to bless thy Holy 
anle. For thou 
hast filled our lninds and understandings with the highest knowledge, 
and our wills with the divinest love, and all our affections with the 
comforts of hope and joy in thee our God, sufficient to swallow up 
all our sadness, and grief, and fear, and 
åre, and all the troub!esome 
passions that are in our hearts. 0 my God, how rich art thou in 
mercy towards us, who pro\tidest that contenhnent for U
, which 
we seek and labour after in these lower enjoyments, by leading us 
to thyself, the fountain of all that good which is in any creature! 
How excellent is thy loving-kindness; who when we desire much 
in this world, givest us an immortal inheritance in the other; and 
when our hearts are set upon perishing riches, inyitest us to treasures 
in the heavens, and scttest before us eternal honour and glory with 
our Saviour! Besides all which, thou dost not deny me the comfort 
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of IHY friends, lovers, and acquaintance; in whom I see likewise how 
fun of love thou art, and how ready to do us good. Thou wilt never 
cease thyself, I believe, to follow 111e with thy loving-kindness all 111Y 
{lays, to take care of me, help, and c0111fort l11e; who hast 1mt such 
great good will into the hearts of 111cn. 
1\fy soul dotll magnify thee, 0 Lord; and my Rpirit rejoiceth in 
thee, 0 God my 
aviour; particularly for that thou hast promised 
me thy floly SI>irit to strengthen and empower me to do 111Y duty 
faithfully to thee, and to incrca!Se in wisdunl, charity, and piety, 
that I may rejoice in thee evermore. 0 that I l11ay feel the effect 
of these holy thoughts and ùe\'out acknowledglnents, in the constant 
stillness and quietness of IllY soul, whatsoever the condition be into 
which thou art pleased to bring me. Dispose my heart to such an 
llUmble confidence in thee, that I may be careful for nothing, but 
in e\
erything by prayer and 
upplication Il1ake known IllY request 
to thee with thanksgiving. lIelp HIe to have my conversation without 
covetousness, anù to be content with such things as I have. Let no 
solicitude for the future discoll1pose my duty, or disturb my present 
enjoyment. Root out of my heart an distrust for thee, all envy, 
uncharitableness, mnbition, 111urmuring or repining at any of thy 
providences, with every thing else that dishonours the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus, and misLecomes the Christian spirit. In all events J 
give me grace to acquiesce in thy wisdom and love; and to study 
rather how to lllcnd myself, than how to lllend my outward estate: 
that 1Iaving IllY soul still nlore and 1110re furnished with those hea- 
venly goods ",herewith thou hast enricheù us by Christ Jesus, I 
may lead every day a more happy life in this worlù, and be preparecl 
for that perfect satisfaction of contentment, which we wait for in 
the world to come. Amen. 


II. 


o LORD, the fountain of all p-ood, whose blessings are derived in. 
several channels to us, especially to our souls; unto which all things 
minister, and help to prOlllote their eternal welfare: I see the large 
and abundant provision which thou hast Il1ade for then1 in Christ Jesus. 
Thou hast opened the heavens, anù let down eternal life unto us. 
Thou hast set before us the glory uf another world, and called us to 
thy kingdom, and pron1Ïsed to Blake us heirs with thy only-begotten 
Son, and to give us an everlasting inherital1ce. I thank thee that 
thou hast brought the word of thy gospel so nigh me, and put it 
even into Iny Inouth, and into my heart; and that I have felt thy 
IIoly Spirit in my soul, so often disposing Iny nlind and affections 
to seek that blessed iIllmortality. Eyery good thing in this world 
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bids me love thee, and rejoice in thee, who art the giver of it: and 
all the crosses like,,-ise and afflictions of tl1Ïs life tend to Inake n1e 
happy, by teaching me moderation and sobriety, humility and hea- 
vcnly-mindedness, faith in thee, and absolute resignation to thee, with 
fervent devotion, and pas
ionate desires after a better life. 
o God, how excellent i8 thy loving-kindness! therefore the chil- 
dren of men put their trust under the shadow of thy wings. How 
inexcusable shall I be, if I should starve in the midst of such abund- 
ance, and perish, when thou hast sent IHe such great salvation! How 
shall I escape, if, after thou hast donf' so llluch without my thought or 
labour, I slloltld take no pains to attain the enel of thy extraordinary 
grace towards me? Excite in lue, I beseech thee, a greater sense of 
thy love, and endue me with a greater care to improve every thing 
to the enriching of lilY soul with spiritual wisdom, and all divine 
virtues; that so I may be the better able to bear all the troubles 
of this ]ife; and neither the infirnlities and pains of this body, nor 
the poverty and meanness of my outward estate, nor the loss and 
unkindness of friends, nor any other sad accident, may throw me into 
llÏscontent and iInpatience of spirit: but I may stiU remember, that, 
as I suffer nothing but what I deserve, so my soul may be a gainer 
by all my sufferings. llelp nle, therefore, instead of munnuring and 
repining at Iny present condition, to apply luyself to make the best use 
of it, whatsoever it be, to my everlasting advantage. Purify and 
refine my spirit more perfectly fronl all unreasonable opinions, and 
purge out of Iny heart all inordinate affections. Settle lny will in an 
imInoveable sublnission to thine. And, considering both that I am thy 
creature, and that I aIn an offender, enable me always to re
t satisfied 
with thy proceedings, and acknowledge that I am less than the least 
of thy mercies. 
Pardon, gooà Lord, all l11Y ingratitude, and indecent conlpbints; 
pity 111Y infinnities; accept Iny holy desires; confirnl all nlY good 
}mrposes; strengthen and elnpower nlY endeavours, that I may nlortify 
every bad disposition in nle, faithfully discharge my duty, rightly 
use thy various blessings, patiently bea.I" the heaviest afflictions, and 
Inake for Iny soul most certain provision; by all the Uleans of grace, 
hy the good counsels of others, the inspirations of the IIoly Ghost, 
thy nlany relnarkable provirlences about me, and whatsoever courses 
thou takest with Ine, to bring me safe through this life to a happy 
eternity. Amen. 


III. 


I PROSTRATE myself before thee, 0 Lora of heaven and earth, the 
eternal God; who art all that can possibly be, and whose goodness 
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åesigns to 111ake us happy both here and for ever. I acknowledge 
that it is only of thy infinite goodness, that I mll not as miserable as 
any in the world arc. That I enjoy so Inany blessings, which ought 
to nlake l11e rejoice in thee, Inorc than any trouble can give me cause 
to cOB1I}lain, is to be ascribed merely to thy good will towards me. 
I anl ashatncd to think, that the most excellent knowledge which thou 
hast coml11unicated to nle of thyself, and of thy Son Jesus, hath had 
no greater effect upon my heart, to dispose me to love thee, to rest 
satisfied ill thy love, to study to be quiet, and to Le contented \\ ith 
IUY portion; which is so fair and liberal, in comparison with Blany 
others in this troublesome world. 
Thou hast set before lne ,thy grace and lo\"e in so clear and full 
a manner, that it ought to stir up the greatest adnliration, and make 
me delight in the l11rùitation of it. Thy power, and greatness, mul 
purity likewise is 80 apparent, that it ought to luake Ine fear, lest I 
should oflenù thy lo\"e by unthankfulness and discontent, or any other 
way. Thy wisdolll directs Ille; thy truth and faithfulness upholås 
and assures me; thy tender Dlercies encourage me; and even thy 
severity I1loves 1110 to fly fronl that which would utterly undo Inc. 
There is nothing in thce, but I am the better for it. Thou art 
altogether excellent eyen in our eyes, and far Illore excellent in the 
eyes of angels and more understanding creatures. They rejoice always 
to Lehold thy face, and pcrl>etl1.ally praise thee. But thou art in- 
finitely Blore e
cellent in thyself, than we, or thry, or any creature 
cJse, can cOluprehend. 
How would IllY heart be pricked with desires to know thee 111orc, 
how would 111Y s}>irit be inflamed with the most ardent love to thee, 
how quiet and joyful should I be in thy love; if I did really feel the 
sense of what I have confessed, and uttered nothing with Iny nlouth 
but what was first in the profoundcst depth of 111Y heart! But, alas 
 
\\c havc too superficial thoughts of thee: our words are apt to be 
fuller than our sense; and therefore I fall don n before thee, and be- 
seech thee to help me to consider over again what I have said of thee; 
and to l11akc lne feel sonlething in lUY soul of thy divine l\lajesty, 
too Lig for IllY 1110uth. l\lake nle heartily and deeply sensible of thy 
on1l1ilJotellt greatl1e;:;s, of thy no less omnipotent goodness, of thy Ull- 
spotteå holiness, of thy unsearchable wisdoln, of thy bottoll)less Illercy, 
and just indignation at those sins whereby we pro\'oke thee; that so 
I Inay fear thee, and trust in thee, and earnestly study to resemble thee 
in what I atn able, and to admire and adore thee in those things which 
are above our imitation. 0 that the least sin 11lay be Blore hateful to 
me than the greatest Inisery of this life; anå the least degree of good- 
ness more lovely in lny eyes, than the highest worldly prosperity! 
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Endue me \\ ith a settled, quiet, anù cOlnposed temper of spirit, 
like that of the' celestial natures. Make me constant and immoveable 
in the choice of Iny happiness. Fix a perpetual cause of joy in Jny 
heart. And fill JDe with that heavenly sense of things, which will 
be always springing up in delightful thoughts, and comfortable hopes, 
and cheerful praises and thanksgivings to thee, Iny God. Seal up 
my heart with such a sense of thyself, that nothing may hereafter be 
admittc{l there, but what will let me love thee bettcr than it, with 
the purest and strongest affection. i\.nd, seeing thou hast designe(l 
us to an excellent condition, help me ever to Inind thosc heavenly 
things; and not set nlY heart on lower enjoyments, which thou dost 
not think to be good enough for me. Remelnber me, on all occasions, 
how frail these c01nforts are, which I am apt so eagerly to pursue, 
and closely em brace; that I nlay love them as dying things, and 
resign then1 back to thee with a willing heart, and an undisturbe(l 
spirit; blessing thee who hast let 111e enjoy theln so long, and pre- 
pared better blessings for 111C by patient and contented submission 
to thee, \vhen thou depri\-est me of these. 
Behold, 0 Lord, I commit myself unto thee, and all I have, 
with a perfect trust and confidence in thee. I know thou intendest 
nlY good in all that befalls Ine; and thy wisdoln knows how to effect 
it, even contrary to my inclinations and natural desires. Preserve, 
I beseech thee, this resolution in my heart for ever, to commend 
myself unto thee in doing goo(l with a cheerful mind, and enduring 
evil with a patient spirit; that so I may honour my Lord and l\iastel' 
Christ Jesus, and be an ornan1ent to his religion, and declare the 
power and force of that faith which I have entertained. 0 that I 
may never come behind those who had less knowledge of thee, but 
rather excel then1 as ll1uch in contented and constant submission to 
thy will, as I do in my understanding of it. .L\nd Jnake IDC every 
day to grow in both; to make a great increase in wisdOll1 and virtue, 
until I come to perfection; and be fit to be removed hence frOln all 
the troubles of this life, unto rest and peace, in uninterrupted joys, 
with my Llesscd Sa\'iour. Amen. 


IV. 


o GOD, in whose presence is fulness of joy, and at whose right 
hand there are pleasures for evermore: we see daily how uncertain 
and empty all our enjoyments are in this world; and are directed by 
our constant experience to luok up higher, and fix our hearts on thee, 
for our true contentment and satisfaction of spirit. Our eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor our ear filled with hearing; but after all 
that we possess, our spirits are still thirsty, and craving more. The 
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very love of ourselves, and our own case, carrips us unto thee; for we 
are extrenlely miserable, cven in the n1Ïdst of abundance, if we want 
thee. Blessed be thy goodness, that 1 know thee, and thy excecding 
great love to luankind in Christ Jesus. Blessed be thy infinite grace 
that I understand where my happiness lies, and am not left tu wander 
after the foolish desires of my own heart. 0 turn away mine eyes 
from beholding vanity, and quicken Ine in thy way. !,"asten my mind 
on that iuul1oveablf' bliss, which our Lord hath discovered unto us, 
and fill Ine with constant delight and joy in conten1plation of it ; 
that so I may not layout my strength for that which is not bread, and 
Iny labour for that which satisfieth not; but earnestly lmrsue that 
everlasting life, the vcry hope of which is so sweet and c01nfortable in 
this world. 
Thou hast not lnade Ine, I know, to be lniserable here; for thou 
art tho Father of Inercies, and takest pleasure in enriching uthers with 
thy benefits. It is thy glory to do good: thou openest thy hand, 
and satisfiest tho desire of c\'ery thing living. The whole creation 
acknowledges thy bounty; and therefore I should be the most un- 
grateful wretch, if I should not rejoice in it, which hath made mo to 
,vant nothing but what I may easily enjoy, and hitherto hath supplied 
all my needs with a continued carf' and kindness. Preserve Ine, 0 
Lord, in a sober and serious sense of the Rtate of Iny own nature, and 
of the condition of all things round about 1110; that I Inay not stretch 
my desires greedily after that which I do not need, and which cannot 
satisfy and fill up the vast Clnptiness of my soul, if I did enjoy it. 
l\lake Ine so wise as to reflect continually upon the trouble as well as 
pleasure that J anI like to Ineet withal in every change; that so I may 
be modest in my desires, and pursue what I desire with an indifferent 
mina, and enjoy what thou bestowest on me with a thankful anel 
charitable heart, and with a quiet and undisturbed spirit resign it back 
into thy hands, when thou callest for it. 0 blessed Jesus, as thou 
lIast made thyself lny example, so be thou })leased to be my guide. 
Inspire me with the same thoughts, inclinations, desires, and resolu- 
tions, which were in thy blessed nature. Help Ine to place Iny satis- 
faction there, where thou livest in perpetual peace, amidst all the 
troubles and vexatious of this life. Raise Iny spirit to that great and 
sublime good, which none can touch, luuch less remove; that, re- 
maining in an unshaken possession of thy love, and being lifted up in 
noble hopes of the glory to which thy love will prolnote thy faithful 
servants, I may not feel myself altered by any of the changes which are 
in the things that are under my feet. Dispose my mind, 0 God, to the 
sweetest and most gentle compliance with thy providence. And nlake me 
so perfectly in love with thy will, that all tl1at is great, or glorious, 
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or delightful in this world, I may enjoy in a pure and clear conscience, 
void of offence towards thee and towards all men. 0 the deliciousness 
of those pleasures! 0 the clivineness of those joys! Bless me dail) 
with a stronger taste of them, and satisfaction in them, till I conle to 
eujoy that rewanl of well-doing, w]1Ïch exceeds all thoughts and de- 
sires, through our Lord and Saviour Christ Jesus. Amen. 


v. 
o ETERNAL God, who art the first and the fountain-good, from 
WhOIU all other things flow: I and all men else are but as so luan)" 
little drops fi'oln thee; yea, the whole world is but as the drop of 
a bucket, and the small dust of a balance, in comparison with thy 
greatness. Thou art our only happiness, the true joy and rest of 
our souls; and so we should feel, and not only say, were we weU 
acquainted with thee. 0 what delight, what height of joy would 
it create in my soul (did I but apprehend what thou art) to think 
that thou, who art so great, and needest not any thing, wilt offer thy- 
self unto us, such I)oor things, to be our God, our portion, and our 
exceeding great reward 
 If Iny Illincl was deeply sensible of thee, 
it would be as hard to draw mine eyes frOlll thee, as now it is to tunL 
then1 towards thee. I should never love to be absent from thee: I 
should sigh and nlourn after thee: 0 how would my soul languish in 
desires to enjoy more of thee 
 But now in this dark and ignorant stat(' 
wherin we are, alas! I can think but seldon1 of my happiness. And 
when I do, nlY thoughts are short, and raise me up but to small glances 
of thee; my meditations are as dreams that soon vanish, and are 
presently forgotten. 0 what a dull and cold image of thee do they 
leave upon Iny heart! How soon doth all that warmth of love and joy, 
which I at any time feel, expire and faint away 
 I adore thy un- 
speakable goodness, 0 most hle15sed for evermore, that thou wilt accept 
of such poor love, and praise, and service as I am able to tender unto 
thee; and it is the unfeigned desire and study of IllY soul to present 
thee with an heart n10re devoted to thee, and l)osse
sed with a holy 
sense of thee, and constant delight in thee. I bless thee with all 
1ny soul, for all the ways and Illeans whereby thou bringest thyself 
to our notice, and to our remelnbrance, and provokest our love and 
affection to thee, who hast the most absolute title to it. 
Thy wise and fatherly Providence is to be acknowledged, even 
in all the troubles and affiictions of this life: and when thou cIlaS- 
tenest us we ought to confess thy love is great, which Illakes the most 
dista.steful things to be friendly to us, and the instrmnents of our eter- 
nal good. \Ye are extrelnely indebted to thee, if thou wilt by any 
means be pleasetl to bring us Inore acquainted with thee our chief est 
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joy; and accordingly ought to submit ourselves to whatsoevcr thou 
wilt ordcr for us, with humble, lueek, and contented spirits. I will 
ncver murmur, 0 Lord, nor repine at any thing that befalls me; I win 
never question thy care of me; but always say, " It is the Lord, let him 
do as seems good in his sight." Join lUY heart in a closer affection 
to thee; give 111e but to taste and relish more the words of eternal life : 
]ead 111e but 111 ore and luorc into the knowledge of myself, and all 
things here; carry me but above this \Vorld, and Inake me like lHY 
Saviour, and deal with Ine as thou plcasest. 
I see the bencfit I lllay receive, even by the Joss of any tlling 
in this world. Lord, vouchsafe me the gTace that I Inay Etudy to 
ÏIuprove in goodness, accordj.ng to my knowledgc. A,nd though my 
nature luay be apt to be impatient of many troubles, of reproaches 
offcred to me by my enemies, or unkindness from lny friends; yet 
enable llle to reap much good by such evil TIleanS, and not to think 

o Innch of what I suffer, as of what I have enjoyed, and of what, 
through thy grace, I may still cnjoy, and never lo
e. Dispose me, 
o God, I again beseech thee, by all afflictions, to be better acquainted 
with thyself; to learn to seek my happiness in the othcr wodel, 
(of which I beseech thce to give 111e a stronger taste); to see what 
is allliss in lTI)r 0\\ n soul, and to amend it; to iUlprove in the 1110st 
excellent \"irtues, by entire submission to thy fatherly Proviùence. 0 
that death, by this means, may grow luore fmuiliar to n1Y thoughts, and 
that, while I live, I Inay use all the pleasures of this world discreetly 
é1nd thankfully, and do the Inore good \\ ith that which I must shortly 
leaye; and that when thou callest for any thing I Ila\re, I Iuay return 
it back willingly and cheerfully, f;aying, "The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord frolu henceforth, 
and for ever.'" Amen. 


VI. 


o ETBRNAL God, who only hast imll1ortality, and dwellest in such 
unapproachable light and glory a
 our clothed spirits cannot behold, 
nor entcr Ü1to its brightness: if we can at any time look out of our 
bodies, and see beyond this world, and have some little beanl of that 
light communicated unto us, we can apprehend nothing so beautiful and 
attractive, nothing so satisfying and contenting, nothing so delicious 
and ravishing to our spirits. It even invites theln to quit these 
hodies, and makes us willing then to go frOlll hence, that we n1ay be 
with thee. 
It is thy goodness which hath imparted such a capacity to us, that 
we may understand thee in some measure, and the things that thou 
h
st Inade; which all represent, to our grcat admiration and delight, 
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thy wisdom, po\vcr, goodness, and infinite majesty, in their vast num- 
bers amI comely variety wherein they stand or move. It is but fit that 
wc should absolutely submit ourselves unto thee, \"ho art so great; and 
that wc should never in the least dispute thy orders, who couldst con- 
trive such a lnighty f..'lbric as this, and who supportcst and governest it 
continually in an admirablc constancy. Behold, 0 Lord, in a firm 
belief that thou art, and that thou art most perfect; in an high admira- 
tion of thee, and an unfeigned desire to agree with thee, I yield up 
myself to follow thy counsels, to obey thy orders, and to endure what- 
soeyer it is thy pleasure shall befall me in this world. It is by thee 
alone that I, or any other creatures, l1ave a being; and I know thou art 
so good, that thou hast not made me to be miserable, and that thy 
wisdom is so great, as to be able to bring the greatest good out of that 
which seems most to prejudice my happiness. 
I adore thy power, and trust lnyself in the arms of thine infinite 
mercy, which embraces all creatures. I believe that thou who art 
so incomprehensible, canst not please thyself in grieving such poor 
things as we are, who, if we were greater, have no power to resist thy 
will. Ilnpl'int these thoughts, 0 Lord, so deeply in my 1l1ind, that 
I may ever reverence thee, and give thee 111Y thanks that I have a being 
and anI capable of inlmortality; and rejoice that I live under thy wise 
and good governnlent; and acknowledge thee ân all the good things 
that I enjoy, which can do IDe no good without thee; and hmnbly bear 
thy chastiselnents, which cannot hurt me, whilst my mind and heart is 
ñ
ed on thee. Enlarge my thoughts beyond myself, that I may be well 
pleased if others gain by that which is my loss. And help me especially 
to desire the eternal happiness of mankind, and to rejoice in thy long- 
suffering and patient charity, even towards those who arc evil; nothing 
doubting but that thy fatherly love will have a lTIOre tender regard to 
11le, while I endeavour to do good. 
o that the same spirit Illay be in Iue which was in those holy Inen 
who have left us an example of contentedness and patience; that I Inay 
not only conlmend theIn, but imitate and follow them, as they were 
followers of thee and of our Lord. Fix my lllilld so steadfastly on 
thee, that it may be IllY constant and immoveable will to foHow thee 
whithersoever thou leadest nle. And possess me with such a deep 
sense of thy unsearchable understanding, that I may neither presunle 
to judge thy Providence, lIor be so foolish as to distrust thy conduct, 
or lllurmur at thy appointments; but still remembering that thy judg- 
ments are a great deep, all the displeasure, and disgust, and sorrow, 
and grief, and fears, and cares, and other troublesome passions that 
are apt to arise in my heart, 11lay be swallowed up in the thoughts 
of thy infinite wisdom, and no less infinite love. 
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I have the' greater reason to submit 111yself with an humble confi- 
dence in thee, considering all the good that I have received already 
frolll thy bounty. Thy benefits are innulllCrable; so that if I should 
spend all that tillIe, which I anI too ready to waste in cOl1Iplaints, 
in recounting thy favours, I should not be able to COlne to the cnd 
of them. 0 God, raise my spirit mor
 and Inore to that heavenly 
cmployment. Let the remenlLrallce of thy 1l1crcics be ever dear and 
sweet to 1l1l', and let not the bitterness of any aflliction ever Inake 
me to forget the sweetness of thCln; but rather excite me to show 
Inyself more grateful to thee, that I was not always so affiicteù. I 
cOlnmend both soul and body unto thy care and blessing, not know- 
ing to what thou hast rescf\T
d Ine, but resolving still to say in ever) 
condition, "The Lord is good, mItl <loth good. Let it be as seelU- 
eth good in his sight. And blessed be the nanle of the Lord." 
AlBen. 


VII. 


I ADORE and prai
e, 0 Lorù, thy greatness, thy power, wisd01n, and 
goodness, which shine in all thy works of creation and Providence. 
They all show forth the 11lajesty of thy glory; and are placed and Inove 
in such comely order, that thou thyself rejoicest in all thy works, an(l 
art perfectly })leased even in that which p-ives us grief and trouble. 
It is our duty, 0 Llesse(l God, to be pleased too, and to rejoice in this 
knowlcdge which thou hast givcn us of thee, who art fr01n e\Terlasting 
to cverlasting, and changest not, but art ever the Salne immutable love, 
exercising the most wise and tendcr Providence in every part of this 
great wodd; and Inore especially over Inankind, to wholn thou hast 
shewn the highest kindness, ana given unquestionable testinlonie
 
of thy singular care of thcln, and good-will towards them. 
There is nothing, I mn sensible, so unseemly as a discontented 
luind, rcpining at the present, or distrusting thee for the future; espe- 
cially in us, who have been so strangely favoured by thee, and ha(1 
particular assuranCe of thy most bTfacious inclinations and purposes 
to Blake us happy for ever. I anI ashamed, 0 Iny goo(l God and 
loving Father, that so Inuch as one c01uplaining thought should arise' 
in lUY heart; beseeching thee to pardon me, and to represent thyself so 
fully and feelingly to lne, that I may with a serene and untroubled 
lnind receive whatsoever shall befall Inc ; -yea, rejoicing that thy Inost 
holy will is done, though never so cross al,d contrary unto ll1inc. 
0, sweet Jesus, who didst possess little, and enjoy nluch; who didst 
endure nluch, and not complain at all; whose charity was far larger 
than all the wants of miserable creatures; who providest even for their 
pleasure and dccent cntertainn1cnt; and, by hUlnbling thyself, hast 
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obtained a most glorious power, and promised to bless us, anù never 
leave us nor forsake us; bless l11e, I 1110st humbly beseech thee, with 
the same contented mind and spirit. hnprint on tllY heart the image 
of thy humble, meek, anù patient goodness. )Iake me feel that thy 
merciful kindne
s endures for eyer; and fill IllY soul with that meat 
which abideth to everlasting life, as once thou didst the bodies of thy 
disciples with the Ineat that perisheth. 'Vhile I think of what thou 
wast, and what thou art, and what thou hast done, and what thou art 
able, and hast promised still to du for liS, transfornl me by that 111eanS 
into the very spirit which was in thee; that I may be lowly in heart, 
and satisfied with IUY present portion, and do goocl, and endure evil, 
and conform to thy will in every thing; in in1Îtation of thy 1110st 
e
cellent example, and in hope of that complete Lli
s, which thou art 
able, and intendest, I sce, to bestow upon llle, both in sonl and body, ill 
an immortal life. 
o God, what things are those which thou hast laid up for those 
that fear thee; for those that trust in thee, and depend entirely on thy 
goodness, and subn1Ít to thy will aud pleasure! In what a kind rela- 
tion art thou pleased to stand unto us, that we may be confident thou 
dearly lovest us, and wilt take care of us ! All ages have experienced 
this love, that thou, Lord, hast not forsaken them that seek thee: 
therefore thy face evermore will I seek. I will never doubt ùf thy 
luerciful kindness; but always believe that thou art gracious and full 
of compassion, just and true in all thy ways, 0 thou King of saints. 
Confirlll and strengthen these holy purposes in me by the assistance 
of thy goo(l spirit, Inaking these thoughts 1110re strong, III ore lively, 
and n1ightily affecting 11lY heart; so that I 11lay be able to say, The 
Lord is nlY hel11er, I will not fear what Inall can do unto nle. He 
hath not spared his only Son, but delivcred hÎ111 up for us all: how 
shall he not with him gÏ\-e us all things? I will bless the Lord at 
all tilHes, his l)rai
e shall be continually in Iny 11louth, my soul shall 
nlake her boast in the Lord, and I will rejoice in his sahTation. 
o blessed day, when we shall sce J
SUg again; and feel hiln 
changing this vile body, and 111aking it like his glorious body, Ly 
the power whereby he can subdue all tLings to hÍ1nself! 0 happy 
day, when all tears shall be wiped away fr0111 our eyes, and there shall 
be no sighing nor sorrow, but l)resent satisfaction and joy for ever- 
more! Help IUC always to cOlufort myself in evcry condition with the 
hopes of that joyful time, and to prepare 11lyself for the blessedness of 
it; by doing thee all the honour I can in this world, especially by 
testifying, through a lueek, patient, and cheerful suffering of aU 
the troubles of this life, that thou art wise and good, and bountiful 
to all thy faithful sen"ants, and that thy sen-ice, in the midst of Inv 
. . . 
VOL. II. 26 
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sufferings, is better than all the pleasures of sin, which endure but 
for a season. 
o God, I desire always to give thee this glory, and to count it an 
honour that I can bear witness to thee, by a contented virtue, in every 
state and condition of life. I esteem that approbation and praise which 
I hope for from thee, far abo, e all the dignities and prefennents of this 
world. Do thou, 0 Lord, Lut allow of nlC for thy good and faithful 
servant; and nlakc lue but to fcel the comfort of that joyful voice \\ hich 
] hope to hear, " \Vell done, good and faithftÙ servant, enter into thy 
Master's joy;" and do with me what thou pleasest. I confidc in thee 
for that happiness, and for all things el::;e. I leave myself wholly to 
thy disposal. I dcpend absolutely on thy wisd01n, and thy good will 
and kindness, which I intrust \\ ith all that concerns me. I resolve to 
be satisfied with what thou orderest, and still to speak good of thee; 
hoping, that whiJst I have this goo(l heart towards thee I shall at 
all tÏ1ues rejoice with a cheerful countenance. Amen. 


VIII. 
o MOST holy and ever-blessed God, when we turn our eyes frOln this 
world towards thyself, ,ve cannot but account it our highest happiness 
that" e know thee to be the author of it, and that we know thou rulest 
and governest in hCJ.ven and earth, and hUlnblest thyself to take a 
special notice of us, the children of n1en; whose affairs thou adn1Ï- 
llisterest \\ ith such great reason, wisdom, and justice, and hast deelared 
thyself so abundant in goodncss and tenJer mercy, that \\e ought not 
to suspect thee of any unkindness to us, or entertain any }1ard thoughts 
of thee, notwithstsnding any misery that Inay befall us: but in every 
estate and condition of life, to adore thy power, and commend our- 
selves to thy wisdOlU, and hope in thy goodness, find rest satisfied of 
thy intentions of giving us better goods than we are naturally apt 
to desire. 
Accordingly, 0 Lord, I here bow down my very soul before thee, 
..iud, with the greatest humility of spirit, subn1Ït myself both to what 
thou wouldst have IDe to do, and what thou wouldst have me to endure. 
I know that I cannot but be safe in thy hands, and that no hann can 
come unto Dle while my heart is possessed with a due care to please 
thee, rather than to ease In ys elf. Settle in me, 0 blessed God, right 
notions and apprehensions of thee. Persuade me perfectly, as of thy 
being, so of thy Providence, and excellent counsel, and fatherly care, 
and ahllighty love, that can turn the greatest evils of this world into our 
greatest good. Fill IllY Inind with such a strong and lively belief 
of thy DI0St blessed and gracious nature, that none of the cro&ses 
of this life Inay ever shake my hope in thee, or 1l1ake l11e ll1urnlur or 
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repine at any thing which thou thinkcst fit should be my portion. 
Endue me likewise with a right sense of the nature of aU those things, 
whether good or evil, which we desire .to enjoy or to avoid; that the 
want of the one, or the suffcring of the other, nw,y not seelll so con- 
siderable as to alter IllY thoughts of thee, or weaken }ny belicf in thee, 
or disturb the holy peace and joy which the thoughts of thy good will 
towards HIe are apt to raise up in Ine. IIelp me by wise anù composed 
thoughts to moderate all n1Y desires after those goods that are without 
lUC; to be contented with those that are within 111yself, which none can 
take away fr0111 nIe; to value all things by their end and use; to 
enjoy what I have temperately; and to live in an humble sense that I 
have nothing but what COlnes from thee, and is the fruit of thy free 
bounty: that so I lllay return it quietly, and acknowledge that in all 
conditions I ha'"c Inore than I deserve. 
Adorn Iny soul with all the graces of thy Holy Spirit, that so I may 
have peace within, in the Inidst of all troubles which surround me, 
and the splendour of Christian virtues may shine forth in the greatest 
darkness. Enable tne always to prize innocence nlore than pleasure, or 
greatness, or any other worldly good; to shew forth the power of god- 
liness, aI1(l a divine nature, under all the IJressures and sufferings that 
I may lie under: that honouring lny religion, it n1ay be an ornmuent 
and a crown of glory to n1e, both now and in the great day of th
 
Lord Jesus. 
I COl1l1nend Inyself unto thee, 0 God, who canst not Inisguide Ine ; 
and perfectly knowest what is fittest and 1nost convenient for llle in 
every IJart of n1Y life. Bear n1e up against all discouragement by wise 
and pious thoughts, especially by a firnl and Inighty sense that thou art 
good, and dost good, and hast shown thyself most excellently good to 
us in our Lord Jesus Christ; by whom I will give praise and thanks 
unto thee for ever and ever. 


IX. 


o 1\IOST blessed and glorious God, who art to be acknowledged 
and praised by all understanding creatures, as Inuch as they are able! 
For according to thy name, so ought thy praise to be; very great 
and excellent. And so }ikewise ought to be our fear of thee, our 
faith in thee, our love to thee, our desire after thee, and our delight 
and joy in thy love. All good Inen have magnified and extolled 
thy power, by which the heavens, the earth, and the seas, and all 
things therein were created. They have acknowledged thy truth and 
faithfulness, which endureth for ever. Thy justice and lnercy llave 
been wonderful in thcir eyes, and all ages have celebrated thy par- 
ticular care of those that fear thee, and put their trust in thee. Thou 
C) 6 _C) 
- ,., 
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hast }Jreser\-ed the strangers, and relieved the fatherless and widows; 
and, blessed be thy goodness, I know that thou reignest J
ing for f'ver 
unto all generations. 
But aLo\'e an I rejoice in this, that thou hast not disdained to 
appear in our flesh; hut hast lovëd an(1 honourecl U8 so far as to 
secure our hope and confidence in thee, by dignifying our nature 
at thine own right hanel, with the greatest glory. 
\Vhat praise, what love, what joy, what service, is great enough 
to render to thee, 0 Lord, who art so high, and whose kindness is 
so great, far exceeding all our conceptions? I Inake thee, 0 my 
God, a prescnt of all that I have, with thp 1110st ardent and hcarty 
affection; (lcsiring but to h
 so happy as to have a }>erpetual sense 
of thee possessing my soul with delightful thoughts of thce, and 
engaging Iny heart to the most passionate love of thee, anù pre- 
serving lne in })erfect quietness an(1 I)C'aee by an entire trust in 
thee. 
I will trust in thee', 0 Lord, at all times. I will love thee with 
all my heart, anù with all my soul, and with all ll1Y strength. The' 
meditation of thee shall be always sweet unto lne. I will rely on 
thy precious promises, that thou wilt never leave me nor forsake 
me; and will still be giving thanks unto thee in e\Ocrything, ac- 
cording to thy will declared in J csus Christ. 
Thanks be unto thee, that thou hast made me such an exceUent 
creature, and endued nle with a lnind so great and ]arge, and to 
all the riches of nature addell those great treasures of thy graee in 
Christ Jesus, which are unsearchable and incstimable. I thank thee 
for all the blessed fruits of his Passion, Resurrection, and Exaltation; 
for the I)ower of the Holy Ghost; for the ser\?ice of better creatures 
than tllcsP which thou ]mst }Htt in subjection under our feet, even the 
luinistry of the Celestial lIost: and all the kindness I ha\-e received 
by their lneans. 
V ouehsafe, I beseech thee, to rl plenish my Inil1d more and lHore, 
-with abundance of Christian wisdom. Fill me with holy thoughts. 
l\lake thenl familiar ana natural to me; that they lnay be ready at 
1.mnd on all occasions to present themselvcs, and to quell all those 
unquiet thoughts or desires, that are apt at any time to rise in my 
heart. Settle nlY faith and hO}1e in thee, and lnakp then1 Inore strong 
and yigorous. Raise that love, which I acknowledge is due unto 
thee, to a greater height, that I may feel the power 
of it composing 
my spirit, and making me well-pleased with what pleaseth thee, and 
gatisfying 1ne fully with a eon stant belief of thy love and kindness 
-towards me. Raise me, 0 God, to that noble pitch of faith in thee 
tlhat I umy be able to elnbrace nlY present condition, whatsoever 
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it be, as best for DIe, and accept of an crosses fron1 thee with an 
equal and thankful mind; and wait on thee with a patient and 
resigned will, for what thou seest good for me; and not to be too 
hasty in my desires of deliverance fro III the greatest burdens that 
may lie upon me. 
Preserve that divine reason which thou hast inspired me withal, by 
thy holy Gospel, in such clearness, force, and activity, that it nlay 
perfectly subdue and govern all D1Y passions, and be ever at hand to 
assist me against all temptations to discontented thoughts and fretful- 
ne
s of spirit. Possess 111Y heart, 0 nlY God, so entirely therewith, 
that I 11lay be of good conlfort, yea, rejoice, in every estate, and still 
say, Thanks be tu God, thanks be to God! until I am set free froBl all 
the troubles of this life, and from the straitness and burthen of this 
body too; that I may give thee thanks, with Inore enlarged thought
 
and affections in the happy company of the blessed. Unto "...hich I 
hope thou \vilt conduct me by all that befalls me, according to thy 
wise love manifested in Christ Jesus; by whOln all honour, glory, and 
praise, all hearty love and cheerful obedience be rendered to thee eter- 
nally. Amen. 
x. 
I PROSTRATE myself, 0 Ahnighty Lord and Ruler of all things, in 
the Inost hmnble acknowleùgnlent of n1Y obligations to thee, and the 
most hearty subn1Ïssion of aU that I can 11ave unto thy Divine \Visdom, 
of whose care and good Providence I have such rational belief, an(l 
llave had such long experience: I owe all the cOl1lforts of this present 
life to thy bounty; a1ul whatsoever hopes I have, either here or in 
the future state, they depend upon the same goodness, and upon thy 
gracious prmllises, thy honour, faithfulness, and truth. I thank thee, 
o Lord, that thou hast manifested thy will, and declare(l thy Inost 
merciful intentions of grace towards us, in such precious !>rol1lises, 
which, as they excite Iny love to thee, so they move me to trust entirely 
in thee, to commit Inyself absolutely to thee, an(l heartily to serve and 
obey thee. 
Accordingly here I renew that dedication which I have frequently 
made of III y whole self to tlIee, anù chouse to be governed and ordered 
by thy will rather than mine own; hoping in thine infinite mercies, 
relying on thee for what thou judgest to be convenient for me, and 
conducing to 111Y welfare, resolving my desires into thy better will, 
and stedfast1y purposing to rest contented and satisfied with whatso- 
ever thou art l)leas
d to appoint for IllY portion, and believing that 
thou dispo
est of all things for our goü<.l and happiness. 
Bestow upon me, 0 blessed Lord, such a measure of thy IIoly 
Spirit as is needful for me, that may presen"e in my mind these good 
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thoughts and holy inclinations, and excite in 111e still 111 ore pious affec- 
tions, and assist all nlY enùeavours to be so wise and so good :ts thou 
wouldest have Ine. Help me rightly to employ Iny precious tilDe, 
prudently to choose my society, to do all things with good advice, 
to be constant to well-settled resolutions. to provide aud arln 111yself 
for all changes, and, foreseeing what may COllie, to dispose myself to 
receive it with an lllunble, equal, quiet, and undisturbed spirit; and 
that I nlay never be surprised nor disordered, help me in the day of 
pros}>erity to relneluber aflliction, and in the day of adversity to solace 
luyself with the relllelllbrance of thy past favours and n ith the hopes 
of thy future mercies. 
Purge IllY luil1l1 and he
lrt froln all false oI>inioIls and naughty 
a!fections, and enable llle to preserve my heart so pure, sincere, and 
undefiled, that frOln a conscience of well-doing I may feel a perpetual 
satisfaction springing up to refresh Ine in all conditions of life. Endue 
TIle, good Lord, with such a prudent, sober, sweet, condescending, and 
gracious tClnper and disposition of mind, that I lllay be acceptable to 
thee, inoffensive to others, aud comfortably enjoy lllyself; free Ine frolll 
the trouble of a contentious or envious spirit; help Ine to bridle IllY 
tongue, aud to keep it trom evil, and IllY lips frOln speaking guile; 
and whatsoever the opinions or censures of others be concerning IDe, 
bless me with the cOlnforts of an innocent mind and an upright heart; 
and enable me to rejoice always in the testimony of a good conscience, 
to Inind nlY own proper business, i.ll1l1 in aU simplicity and plainness of 
heart to order lllyself by a sound and unprejudiced reason, and not by 
the custmns and uncertain fashions of tllls present world. 
Blessed be thy infinite goodness, that I see the way to be happy, 
and mn acquainted with the paths of pleasantness and peace; blessed 
be thy goodness that I have such constant good adl11onitions, wise 
counsels, and faithful advices, and enjoy so n1any assistances of my 
friends, lovers, and acquaintance, to guide, refresh, alul solace 111e, in 
Iny passage through all the dange s and troubles of this life. Good 
Lord, affect IllY heart with thy wonderful love, and nlah.e IDe trul) 
thankful for all these blessings; enable me also to make the best use 
and advantage of theIn, and, setting before me the e
amplcs of all 
those who through faith and patience have inherited thy promise, to 
follow thC111 cheerÍtùly and courageously till I become myself an 
exanlple of true piety and generous virtue. 
Fix and establish in my mind all good principles and religious 
reasons; root them 
o deeply in my heart, by sèrious aud constant 
lueditation on them, that I may finc1 the friendly power and strength 
to assist, support, and COlDfort me, on all occasions. And especially 
fi..
 DIY 111ind ill an immoveable resolution to cleave to thee, and unite 
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itself with thee: never suffer Iny wish to incline to divide itself frOln 
thine, but enable nle always readily and heartily to say, whatsoever 
comes, " It is the Lord, let hÏ1n do what seemeth good in his sight! n 
that, maintaining an uninterrupted friendship with thee in this world. 
and never contradicting or opposing thy wise appointments, I may 
have the consolations of the Holy Spirit filling my heart at aU times, 
and Inay live in a delightful hope to see all the troubles uf this world 
end in everlasting repose and joy" through thy Son our Sa,-iour 
Christ Jesus; by whonl all honour, glory, :praise, and thanksgiving he 
rendered, by me, and by all Inankind, and by aÌl the host of hea,-en, 
to thee, 0 Father Ahnighty, both now and eternally! AU1Cn. 
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THIS prelate succeeded to the controversial usefulness, 
and lnore than the controversial falne, of Bishop Stillingfleet. 
]?ew of our great Inasters of theology have done luore towards 
fixing the opinions of English churchmen respecting inlportant 
points of doctrinc than null; none besides, perhaps, so Inuch 
to establish the reputation of the Anglican Church on the 
continent uf Europe. George Bull W:lS a trades111an's son, 
but of good descent; and was born at 'V ells, in SOlllersetshire, 
in the year 1634. His father, whose wishes to be brought up 
a clergyulan had been, in early life, over-ruled, declareJ, on 
presenting this infant at the font, that he designed hinl for 
the 
crvice of the altar. IIis education was conducted at the 
free-school of 'rivcrton, till the age of fourteen; when he was 
transferred to Exeter Collcgc, Oxford, with the character of a 
youth of unusual sobriety and attainments, and in particular, 
renlarkable for his skill in the cOin position of Latin vcrsC'. It 
is intimated by his biographer, and apparently forms the sub- 
ject of an allusion in one of his sermons \ that his early career 
at the University was not quite in accordance with the pronlise 
of his boyhood, and the gravity of his 111ature years. Neither 
the benefits, however, nor the diversions of a college life 
attended him long: in consequence of having refused the 
" Engagement," (or oath of allegiance to the usurping goverll- 
lHent) he withdrew fronl Oxford before the close of his second 
year, accolllpanied by his private tutor, and pursued his 
studies in the retirement of North Cadbury, a "illage of his 
native county. 
\s soon as, with the assistance of this gentle- 
man, he had added to his previous acquisitions a competent 
acquaintance with theology, he forilled a pious resolve not to 
be deterred by the di
couraging state of the Church from 
conlpletil1g his father"s purpose on his behalf; and, at the early 


1 Sermon IX., as quoted by Dr. Burton to this effect, in a note to 
elson's Life. 
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30'e of twenty-one, obtained ordination from the hands of Skin- 
b '" 
ner, the ejected bishop of Oxford 2 . 
The first place where Bull exercised his pastoral office was 
in the parish of Ea
ton-in-Gordano, near Bristol, over which 
he presided with zeal and discretion; c0111plying (like Sander- 
son, and others) with the rcquirclnents of those in power, so 
far as to forbear the rcgular and unqualified use of the Liturgy, 
yet employing exclusively the Church's language in his public 
luinistrations. Fronl Easton he relnovcd, in the veal' 1658, to 

 
the living of Siddington St. l\Iary, near Circnccster; to which 
was added, after the Restoration, the adjacent vicarage of 
Siddington St. Peter. Being now free to follow the directions 
of the Church, he adopted a strict C0111p1iance with the rubrics, 
acquitting himself in every departn)ent of his clerical duties 
with the united fervour and sinlplicity which characterize our 
apostolical establishlnent. In fact, his whole course of life, 
d0111estic as well as public, was adj usted to the purest primi- 
tive l11odel. 
It was in 16ô9, at the age of 35, that this ripe theologian, 
by the publication of his Ha1"lnOnia .APQstolica, first nlade his 
appearance before the world as an author; although that 
judicious treatise had been cOlnposed several years before. 
'The design of the H al'monia was to settle those differences 
,vhich had long distracted the Church, concerning the doctrine 
of justification. In the first of the t\\ 0 parts into which he 
has divided his work, he undertakes to explain and defend this 
hnportant doctrine, on scriptural and rational grounds; in the 
second, to prove the agreenlent of 81. Paul, in relation to it, 
with his brother apostle. Opposing, with earnestness, the 
ROlnish dogll1a of hun1an lnerit, he, at the sal1Je tinIe, 110 less 
earnest! y maintains that good ,yorks, as proceeding from and 
inseparably conjoined with genuine faith, are a necessary con- 
dition of acquittal before God. His opinion appears to combine 
the decisions of two articles of our Church; the 11 th, which 
declares that we are justified "only for the merit of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ;" and the 12th, which decides, that 


2 In remarkable cases of early fitness 
for the sacred profession, uniting high 
attainments with singular maturity of 
disposition, our bishops appear to have 
considered themselves at liberty, with or 
without a dispensation from the arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, to deviate from the 


Church's rule respecting the age of ad. 
mission to holy orders. 
ome instances 
of this have before come under the read. 
er's notice. Ussher and Taylor were both 
ordained deacons at an earlier age even 
than Bull. 
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" good works necessarily spring out of a sincere and lively faith." 
" '1:'he true reforn1ed religion, (I am sure, that of the Church of 
England)," he elsewhere says, "teaches men the necessity of 
good works, truly good; all the substantial works of pï'"ety, 
justice, and charity. It teacheth men not to expect heaven 
and salvation without these, but yet not to think of meriting 
heaven by thenl 1 ." In the second part of this treatise, in 
which the writer proposes to reconcile the seemingly contra- 
dictory stateIllcnts of the two apostles, he adopts the principle 
that St. Paul, as the earlier, ought to be interpreted by 
St. James, as the Jater; and this on the reasonable ground, 
that, as mentioned by Augustine and others of the fathers, 
St. J alnes composed his Epistle expressly to correct certain 
errors which had arisen frolH a Inisapprehension of S1. Paur's 
language. The latter apostle asserts, that "a man is justified 
by faith, ,vithout the deeds of the la,v :" by the fornler we are 
told, that" a nl
Ul is justified by ,vorks, and not by faith only." 
Setting aside a variety of expedients, which had been previously 
devised for solving this difficulty, and of which sonle still 
retain a place in our popular manuals of theology; such, for 
example, as supposing the term" faith" to be einployed by the 
one apostle in an absolute, by the other in a relative sense; or, 
that by St. }>aul, the word "j ustification" is used to denote 
the nrst entrance into a state of pardon, by S1. J é:nnes to signify 
perseverance in that state; the author of the Apostnlical Har- 
mony reconciles the apparently jarring dicta of both, by con- 
sidering the iminediate circulnstances and object of each. 
S1. Paul had to combat the views of SOUle, who pretended that 
the Christian converts were required to conform to the Levi- 
tical ordinances; against wholn, therefore, he peremptorily 
affirlns that a n1an is not justified by cOlnpliance with the 
requireinents of the law, but ,.. by the faith of Jesus Christ," 
i. c. by belief in the Gospel, including, not Inental assent 
merely, but with assent, its attendant and consequent graces 
and evidences. It was proposed, on the other hand, by 
St. James, to correct the luistakes of tl10se, who, not heeding 
the full scope of S1. Paul"s sense, were willing to understand 
hin1 as asserting that no perforinances of any kind, no practice 
of moral virtue, "rere required to the efficacy of a justifying 
faith. 'Vith this view, therefore, it is, he insists so strongly 
that deeds arc indispensable; Ineaning such actions as spring 


1 Sermon on Hosea x. 12. 
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frolH the principle of belief and its inseparable accompani- 
ments; or moral conduct, considered as the fruit of grace, dis- 
pensed according to the terms of the gospel covenant. 
XOhyithstanding the care taken by the author of the 
Harmonia Apostolica to avoid all cause for censure, by ex- 
pressly (with the Scriptures and the Church) ascribing justifi- 
cation to the effectual merits of Christ, it was not likely that, 
in an age of controversy and dissent, the work could escape 
unfriendly animadversion. 
[orley, bishop of 'V inch ester, pro- 
hibited the reading, in his diocese, of a production which he 
regarded as certain farther to exasperate the spirit of con- 
troversy; BarIon', l\Iargaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 
launched a course of lectures against it fronl his official chair; 
while Dr. Tully, principal of Edmund Hall, at the head of a 
host of opponents chiefly belonging to the ranks of nonconform- 
ity, prepared to answer it in print. By ll10st of these writers 
Bull was accused of a bias towards popery, a charge which they 
at the same tÏ1ne extended, with at least equal probability, to 
the generality of those eminent clergYlnen, who about this tÎ1ne, 
or not long afterwards, began to be distinguished by the l1an1e 
of the High Church party. Resolving to vindicate his treatise 
frOln these attacks, he chose for the inu11ediate object of reply 
the animadversions of Charles Gataker, son of the celebrated 
scholar of that nalne who sat in the .A.sselubly of Divines; 
answering all the objections of his adversary seriati1n, and 
adding an Apology for the work against Dr. Tully"s book, 
entitled Justificatio Paulina. l.."his defence bears the title 
of Et
>aruen Censllræ. It displays a full share of the intel- 
lectual 'Vigour of its author, heightened by the adoption, to 
SOU1C extent, of that severity of language towards his oppo- 
nents, which Inarks the controversies of the tÎlne. 1." he 
effect of it was, to leave hin1 (at least after Dr. l."ully"s death, 
which soon afterwards occurred) in undisturbed possession 
of the field, with a polenlical reputation of the first rank; 
and, by degrees, the opinions of the author of the Apo
tolical 
Harmony have COlue to be generally adlnitted as a faithful 
exposition of the n1Ìnd of the Anglican Church respecting 
justification. 'fhe accusation of popery was indeed revived, 
not nlany years since; but promptly answered 2 ; and how little 


2 See the ChQ}"ge of the venerable Ar('h
 I from the imputation contained in that 
deacon Browne, delivered in the year discourse, by Archdeacon Daubeny, and 
1826, with the defence of Bishop Bull by the Rev. C. ':\1. JIount, 
\. J1. 
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obnoxious this great divine really is to such an accusation, 
strikingly appears fronl a cOlnparison of his account of that 
doctrine, as just described, ,vith the views of a n10dern party, 
who, considering thcn1selves still within the scope allowed by 
the Church, nevertheless rest the clailn of lTIan to salvation on 
his own intrinsic, though originally infused, righteousness, not 
on the proper righteousness of Christ. 
'Vhile engaged in the cOlnposition of a second, and Jl10re 
important controversial trcatise, the labours of 13ull were 
encouraged by his being appointed by Lord Finch, who was 
then chancellor, and afterwards earl uf Nottingham, to a stall 
in the cathedral of Gloucester. 'rhis prefcnnent (in which 
the wise intention of the Church, with regard to prebendaries, 
,vas well observed) he is 
aid to have owed to the interest of 
Archbishop Tillotson. 'rhe work alluded to, the Dlfensío 
Fidei ...Vicænæ, was publi
hed at Oxford, in 1685, at the 
expense of Bishop Fell. Its object, "iz. to vindicate, on the 
authority of the ante-nicene fathers, the doctrine denied by 
l\.rius, and n1aintained in his condemnation by the council of 

ice, was suggested to the author's ulind as seasonable, by 
the zealous disseluination, about that period, of Socinian and 
Arian opinions. At and froni the tin1e of that fan10US 
council, the Arialls had bE:ell constant in asserting that they 
had those venerable witnesses on their side; an assertion which 
the Socinians, though with less confidence, were likewise in 
the habit of Inaking for thclnsclves; and these pretences 
appeared to have reccntly received SOlne countenance from 
the writings of two distinguished continental divines, the 
Jesuit Pctavills, and Curcellæus, or Courcelles, the successor 
of Episcopius in the theological chair at An1sterdam; both 
of WhOl11, fronl different views, though neither designing to 
favour heresy, had endeavourcd to lessen the credit of the 
Nicene synod. 
In this celebrated composition, (" a work," observes Pro- 
fessor Burton, "which Inust ever stand preeminent in the 
departn1ent of theological learning,") the catholic faith is 
defended on all those points in which it has been found nlost 
liable... to the attacks of heretics. Against the Socinians, its 
author Inaintains that the primitive Church held the pre- 
existence of the Son of God, before the birth of Jesus, and 
before the foundation of the ,vorld; against the Arians, he 
asserts its belief in the consubstantiality of the Son with the 
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Father, thence proving his coeternity; against the tritheists, 
he proves its acknowledgment of the subordination of the Son, 
from the necessity of regarding God the Father as the original 
fountain of Deity (avTÓeEO
). 
ro use the compendious lan- 
guage of \Vaterland, he has "unanswerably proved that the 
ante-nicene fathers, in general, believed the Son to be of 
an eternal, uncreated, Ï1nlnutable, and strictly divine sub- 
stance." From those four theses, he further deduces four 
others respecting thp IIoly Spirit, viz. that he is not, as 
Sabcllius a
serted, a Inere energy, but a distinct person; that 
he is of the same C8scnce with the Father and the Son; that he 
is, consequently, eternal; and yet, not self-originated, but 
proceeding fron1 the Father and the Son. 
rhe Defensîo hav- 
ing been long announced, and its author already in high 
repute; being, besides, written with force and perspicuity, 
and making its appearance at a time of intense polemical 
earnestness; produced a lively sensation, notwithstanding 
the somewhat repulsive excess of its controversial erudition: 
it greatly added to the inunediate celebrity of Bull in hi
 
own country, diffused his fanle over the continent of Europe, 
and has been the chief means of transmitting it, almost 
undinlinished in lustre, to our own times. The uni\"ersity of 
Oxford declared its opinion of the extraordinary Inerit of the 
work, by conferring on hinI the honorary degree of D. D. In 
short" as a treatise purely catholic in its design and nlethod J 
and most learnedly luaintaining the common faith of Christians, 
it received the praise equally of the Romanist and Protestant 
COlll111 unities. 
In the 
ame year in which this celebrated book appeared, 
and when its Ineritorious author had been reduced bv the 
01 
narrowness of his incolne, the expenses of a large falnily, and 
an habitual generosity in giving, to circumstances of extrenle 
difficulty, he was opportunc1y relieved by receiving a presen- 
tation to the rectory of A vening, near Tetbury, in Gloucester- 

hire; and this prefernlent was also fonowed, soon after by 
, . 
his appointment to the archdeaconry of Llandaff, bestowed 
on him by Archbishop Sancroft. It ought to be nlentioned, 
as a fact, of itself sufficient (were its evidence needed) to clear 
Dr. Bull fronl the inlputation of favouring popery, that, with 
the other duties devolved upon hiln by these appointnlents, he 
e
el'ted hhllself with great zeaJ, by his public discourses, 
throughout the dangerous reign of J anlCS II., to guard the 
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clergy and people under his care against the growing influence 
of the Church of ltome. 
The adlniratioll with which the Defensîo Fidei Nicænæ 
\vas received, had not the effect of putting an end to the Trini- 
tarian controversy. Among the Inore distinguished opponents 
of the Socinian party, \vas Dr. 'Villiam Sherlock, Inaster of the 
Temple. This animated but not always judicious writer 
having, in his Vindication of tIle Doctrille of the Trinity, 
broached opinions closely bordering, to say the least, on tri- 
theism, e
posed hinlself to the violent assaults of one of the 
boldest and most vigorous disputants tllat had appeared even 
in that age of robust int.ellect, the famous Dr. South: with 
so n1uch animosity, indeed, was the contest bet\\ een thelll 
carried on, that a plausible pretext was afforded by it for the 
common adversary to step in, and, under a show of charity and 
forbearance, to seek covertly to undermine the faith which each 
of these learned divines alike conceived hin1se1f to be engaged 
in defending I . In order to arrest this evil, Bull, a weightier 
and n10rc completely arn1ed chalnpion than either, once more 
entered the lists. lie now (lh9-1) published his .ludiciunl 
Ecclesiæ Catholicæ, a kind of supplement to the Defensiu; 
the object of which is sufficiently stated in the rein ark of 
Nelson, that "as in the lattcr work there are the witnesses 
of the three first centuries for the 'rrinity, and incarnation of 
th
 Eternal ,V ord considered; in the former, there are the 
witnesses of those three first centurics also, against those doc- 
trines, exalnined and balanced,'" with the others. 
In the number of Dr. Bull's continental adlnirers, "'as 
Bossuet, bishop of )leaux. 'l'his prelate happening, while in 
attendance on an assclnbly of the heads of the French Church 
at St. Gel'lnains, to receive a CO} y of the Judiciurn presented 
to hiln by their common friend 
elson, perused the work with 
so much 
atisfaction, that, at his instance, the thanks of the 
synod were unaniulously voted to its author. The celebrated 
Frenchman., having cOlnmunicated to him this complinlent, in 
a letter addressed to Nelson, thus continues: "Allow me to 
observe, that there is one thing which astonishes nle; viz. that 
so grcat a man, who speaks so justly of the Church, of the sal- 
vation which is to be found only in unity with her, and of the 


1 In The Naked Gospel; An Earnest and Compassionate Suit for Forbearance, 
&c. 
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infallible assistance of the Holy Ghost in the Council of Nice, 
,vllich inlplies the same assistance for all other assenlblies in 
the same Church, can for a 1110ment 11esitate to acknowledge 
]ler. Let hitn condescend at least to acquaint nle, a zealous 
defender of the doctrine which he teaches, what it is he Ineans 
by the' Catholic Church.' Is it the Church of RODle, and 
those which adhere to ller? Is it the Church of England? 
Is it a confused heap of societies, separated the one from 
the other? And how can they constitute that kingdom of 
Christ, not divided against itself, and which sI1all never perish? 
I t would be a great satisfaction to me to receive SOlne answer 
upon this point, that might explain tIle opinion of so weighty 
an author." This request lnet ,vith the ready compliance of 
Bull; who composed, by way of answer, his tract Of tile Cor- 
1"uptions of tlte Church of R01Jze. 


"As to the wonder of l\Ionsieur de l\:Ieaux,H he writes, " I cannot 
but very much wonder at it, especially at the reasons on which it is 
grounded. He wonders 'how I, that speak so advantageously of the 
Church, &c. can continue a luoment without acknowledging her.' 
Her! 'Vhat ' her' doth the bishop lnean? Doubtless the present Church 
of Rome, in the comluunion whereof he hÏIuself lives, and to which his 
design seen1S to be to invite me. But where do I speak so advanta- 
geously of the present Church of Rome? Nowhere, I alll sure. 1\1 y 
thoughts concerning her I have plainly (perhaps too plainly and bluntly, 
in the opinion of 1\Ionsieur de l\leaux) delivered in the book which 
llC so cOlnmends. Cannot the Catholic Church be mentioned, but 
presently the ROlnan Church 111ust be understood? The book which 
the bishop refers to bears this title, Judicium Ecclesiæ Catlwlicæ 
prinwrll1n seclllorlLm, &c. Of the Catholic Church of the three first 
centuries I do indeed speak with great deference. To her judgment 
(next to the Holy Scriptures) I appeal against the oppugners of our 
Lord's divinity at this day, whether Arians or Socinians. This pri- 
mitive Catholic Church, as to her government and discipline, her 
doctrines of faith" and her worship of I God, I think ought to be the 
standard by which we are to judge of the orthodoxy and purity of 
all other succeeding churches, according to that excellent rule of 
Tcrtullian, de Præscript. adv. H æres, c. 20, 21. ' Every descent luust 
necessarily deduce itself frOln its first original. If these things are 
true, it is plain that every doctrine which these apostolical" these 
original and lllother-churches held as analogous to the rule of faith, 
is to be owned as true, and as containing, without doubt, what the 
churches received from the apostles, the apostles frolu Christ, Christ 
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frOtn God.'... According to this rule, the Church of England will be 
found the best and purest church at this day in the Christian world. 
1T pon which account I bless God that I was born, baptized, and bred 
up in her communion; wherein I finnly resolve by his grace to persist, 
usque ad extremum vilæ spiritum. Ilow far the })resent Church of 
Rome hath departed frOtI1 this prilnitive pattern, will appear hereafter. 
" :I\Ionsieur de :\Ieaux,u continues he, " adds, as a farther reason 
of his wonder, 'that I speak of salvation as only to be found in 
unity \\ ith her.' Iler! doth the bishop here again mean the present 
Church of Home 1 If he doth, I Inust plainly tell him, that I mn so 
far frOtH ever thinking that salvation is only to be found in unity 
with her, that, on the contrary, I veril) believc they are in great 
danger of their salvation who live in her cOlnmunioll; that is, who 
own her erroneous doctrines, and join in her corru])t worship.... 
"He asks Ine, , 'Vhat I lnean by the Catholic Church 1- I answer: 
\Vhat I mean by thc Catholic Church in the book which we all along 
refer to, I have already she\\n, and thc very tit1e of the book suffi- 
ciently declares. If he asks lne, \Yhat I ll1Can by the Catholic Church, 
sl)eaking of it as it now is, I answer: By the Catholic Church, I 
nlcan the Church universal, being a. collection of all the churches 
throughout the world, \\.ho retain 'the faith once (éI7raf) delivered to 
the saints' (..Tude 3); that is, who hold and profess, in the substance of 
it, that faith and religion which was deli\ ered by the apostles of Christ 
to the first original churches, according to Tertullian's rule before Inen- 
tioned. \rhich faith and religion is contained in th
 Holy Scrip- 
tures, especially of the X ew Testalnent, and the lnain funcla111entals 
of it cOInprised in the canon or rulc of faith, univcrsally received 
throughout the prilnitive churches, and the profession thereof acknow- 
1('(lged to be a sufficient tessera, or badge, of a catholic Christiau. 
All the churches at this day which hold and profess this faith and 
religion, howe\-er distant in place, or aistingui
hea by different rites 
and cerenlonies, yea, or diviùed in 
ome extra-fundal11ental points of 
doctrine, yet agreeing in the e
sentials of the Christian religion, nlake 
up together one Christian Catholic Church, under the Lord Christ, the 
supreme head thereof. The Catholic Church, undcr this notion, is 
not a. confused llCap of societies, sClmrateù one from another. Eut 
it seen1S, no other union of the Church wiU 
atisfy the bishop, but a 
union of all the churches of Christ throughout the world under one 
visible head, having a jurisdiction ovcr thenl all, and that llead the 
bishop of Rome for the time being. But such a union as this was never 
dremned of amongst Christians for at least the first six hundred years." 
This learned, telnpcrate, and manly answer to his queries, 
"as however never seen by ßossuct; that prelate dying in 
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April 1704, before it reached hinl. It was published, with 
other tracts on the same controversy, in 1705, by Dr. George 
IIickes. 
The last considerable conlPosition by Dr. Bull was his P'1"i- 
tnitire Apostolical T'1"adition, concerning the Divinity of Ollr 
SaVi01l1., written against Dr. Zwicker, an Unitarian writer at 
Dantzic. It 11lade its appearance in 1703, contenlporaneously 
with an edition, in folio, of his Latin works, prepared by 
Dr. Grabe; the venerable author being hÍ1nself too infirn1 to 
undertake the labour of editorship. 
Two years later, in Feb. 1704-5, when Bull had already 
reached the allotted age of nlan, he was surprised by an in- 
tilnation, that the sovereign intended to confer on hin1 the 
bishopric of St. David's. Considering, not only his advanced 
age, but the warnings of a broken constitution, the Doctor at 
first sought to evade her l\Iajesty's design; but finally gave 
way to the importunity of his friends, and was consecrated to 
that see in the succeeding .April. He would probably have 
, }.efused with nlore pertinacity, had he not calculated on being 
largely assisted in the labours of the diocese by his eldest son, 
the Rev. George Bull, a pious clergyman of good attainments, 
long resident at Oxford, though still in the prime of life; but 
the hope built on this promising foundation was quickly over- 
thrown by the young man's death. 1
he bishop, however, bore 
up bravely under this severe berea venlent; and, taking his 
seat in the House of Lords during the discussion upon the bin 
for the union of England and Scotland, had some share in 
that debate: with reference to the exalted character which the 
Scottish Par1ianlent had given of their own Church, he oppor- 
tunely threw in an expressive testilnony to the excel]ence and 
undoubted apostolicity of the Church of England. 
The ecclesiastical duties of his office he adnlinistered (in 
person, as long as his health pernlitterl) with primitive silnplicity 
and earnestness; reproving the too frequent neg1igcnce of his 
clergy, and diffusing a new spirit of piety over the diocese. A 
charge, prepared by the bishop, to be read by his son-in-law, 
the archdeacon of Brecknock, when extreme weakness pre.. 
eluded hinl from continuing his personal ,'isitations, is a 
luanual of friendly practical adnlonition, worthy at all times 
the attentive perusal of clergynlen. In the Life by Nelson, 
there is likewise an adnlirable letter, written with a design, 
which, however, he did not live to fulfil, of circulating it 
VOL. ] I. 27 
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among the clergy of the diocese of St. David's, containing 
reconllnendations on almost all those points of improvement 
connected with the establislnnent, which have in our own period 
been tardily adopted; and an earlier attention to ,vhich, as 
suggested by this good and wise prelate, might have averted 
Dlany evils. He insists, for instance, on the general adoption of 
faluily prayer; urges the building of schools; and recom- 
mends the formation of religiou
 libraries for the young; with 
other useful particulars of a more local nature. 
In such good ,yorks, Bishop Bull employed the small 
remains of his bodily strength. He perceived it however to 
he rapidly approaching exhaustion; and, towards the close 
of September, 1709, extreme languor assumed the fornl of con- 
firmed disease; under which he sank, and gently expired, 
February 17th, 1709-10, after a most devout and exemplary 
preparation for his change, in particular by an act of solenln 
confession, and by receiving absolution according to the 
Church's formulary. 'l"wo only, out of twelve children, sur- 
vived him, viz. Robert, rector of Tortworth in Gloucester- 
shire, and a prebendary of Gloucester cathedral; and one 
daughter. 
In Bishop Bull, we contemplate, perhaps, as perfect an 
instance as could readily be named, of the genuine English 
clergyman. Learned, serious, profoundly but not osten- 
tatiously pious; equally removed froBI the extravagances of 
sectarianisl11, and the corruptiong of popery; he knew, and 
steadily kept, the true" middle way" of the Anglican branch 
of God's Church,-the plain path of apostolical orthodoxy, 
as laid down by inspiration, indicated by the light of prilni- 
tive times, and cleared at the Reformation by the labours 
and sufferings of wise, thoughtful, heaven-directed men. 
Entering on his professional career during the usurpation, 
he consented to serve the Church by means of a conlpli- 
ance (the slightest, indeed, possible,) with the evil demands 
of the times; and in the difficult crisis of 1688, he does not 
appear to have thought it became him to join that small but 
violent party, ,vho, in obedience to a principle, rather con- 
scientious than well-considered, opposed themselves to the 
decision of a great, religious, and enlightened people; but, 
practically at least, admitted, that in the affairs of nations a 
necessity involving the general well-being Dlay assume the 
nature of a la,v, superior in obligation to an laws. The 
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Revolution of 1688, is a case which, if any can, justifies the 
maxim, Vox pop1tli vox Dei. 


,V orks of Bishop Bull:- 
HarJnonia Apostolica. 1670. 
Examen Cens'ilræ and Apologia pro HarJJ20nia. 1676. 
Both of these publications abound in typographical errors: the 
former in particular, being, in the opinion of Dr. Burton, 
"perhaps the IllOst scandalously printed book that ever issued 
frOITI the press." 
Defensio Fidei Nicællæ. Oxford, 1685. 
J udiciunl Ecclesiæ Catllolicæ. 1694. 
In the year 1703, these four ,yorks, with a tract, called 
Prirnitiva et Apostolica Traditio, were published in Olle voluo1e, 
by the learned J. E. Grabe, editor of the Septuagint. Grabe 
is a pains-taking, but unscrupulous editor: Dr. Burton has 
given a long list of his arbitrary changes in Bull's text. 'Vith 
regard to the Bishop's preference of the Latin language, for 
his principle treatises, we are told by his biographer, that he 
thought too much had already been put forth on abstruse 
points of controversy, in a popular fornl; and that if he 
addressed his ,yorks to "n1en of learning and capacity," the 
valuable truths contained in thenl ,yould readily obtain circu- 
lation, by their means, an10ng the lTIOre numerous and un- 
learned classes. It is, probably, to this choice of a vehicle for 
the lllore considerable of his literary productions, that the 
steadiness and purity of his fame are in part owing. 
The epistolary discourse, on the Corruptions of tile 
Church of ROJne, in answer to BossueCs queries, was first 
published in 1705, in a volume chiefly consisting of Letters 
on the Popish Controrersy, by Dr. Hickes. Several subse- 
quent editions of this tract appeared within a fe,v years. 
In 1713 appeared tIle bishop's l'emaining English works, 
edited by Robert Nelson; consisting of twenty serlnons, four 
other discourses, and a fifth in Latin, with an English transla- 
tion by the editor. Of the sermons, the greater part relate to 
subjects of speculative divinity, SOlne of thenI indeed to points 
of theological illq uiry, rather curious than essential. Of such, 
for example, are those on "the middle state of happiness or 
n1isery, allotted to every lnan presently after death," and 
on "the respect due to the Blessed Virgin." Others, ho\V- 
27-2- 
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ever, are entirely practical; and the whole are calculated to 
perfect and settle the faith of Christians on a Catholic basis, 
and carry with then1 that conviction which always acco111panies 
uncomlnon learning, when wielded by a calm, earnest, and 
strong 111ind. They ,vere ,vritten while Bull resided at 
Siddington. 
l....he discourses appear not to have been designed for the 
pulpit; onc of them, in fact, is the Charge alrearly mentioned. 
The other three English discourses are, 1. On the Doctrine 
of the Church for tIle .first th1.ee ages o.f Clu.istianity, con- 
cerning the blessed Trinit!!. 2. Concerning the SpÜ.it of 
God in the faitll.flll; how and in u'/tat 'llzanner it dot'" beal. 
witness 'with theiJ. spirits, t/tat they a1.e the cllild1.en of God. 
3. Concerning the .first Covenant, and the stntc of luau 
before the Fall. The first illustrates the author"s views of the 
doctrine of the holy Trinity, as they appear in his larger 
,vorks devoted to that subject: the second, in like manner, 
takes up the doctrine treated in the II af7Jzonia, and adapts it 
to the less learned reader. The Latin discourse, placed fifth 
in this edition, bears the title of Bre-ccs Animadversione8, &c. 
or, Some fen. Animad1.ersio'Jls on a T'reatise of ...lIr. Gilbe1 0 t 
Clerke's, entitled 'Anti-nicenis1Jl1.lS;' 80 far as tIle said 
author ploetend
 to ansu;er Dl". Bults Defence oj'tlte .J.Vicene 
Faith. The ,veIl-known Life, by the pious and acco111plished 
editor, accompanied these volumes; it was likewise separately 
repu blished, in the following year. 
Subsequently (in 1719) appeared A Vindication of the 
C/tZl1.C!t (
f England .from the E1 o r01.s and C01T'llptions of the 
Church of Rome. This treatise ,vas ,vritten in 1671, at the 
request of the Countess of Newburgh, a lady whom the efforts 
of some of those Romish missionaries, with whom the country 
,vas then infested, had partly succeeded in detaching froln the 
cOlnmunion of the reformed Church. It was published by 
the bishop"s son, Robert Bull. 
A cOlnplete edition of the works of Bishop Bull "ras 
l)rinted at Oxford, in 1827, under the care of the late Pro- 
fessor Burton, whose profound acquaintance with the writings 
.of the ante-nicene fathers peculiarly fitted hin1 for this under- 
taking. It consists of six volumes, in 8vo, with the Life in 
a seventh; the whole enriched with some judicious notes, and 
preceded by an useful preface. 
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The following translations of the bishop ')s Latin works 
have been published :-1.'he three treatises relating to the 
Trinity, by the Rev. !i'rancis IIolland, 1725; the 11 a'r1nonia 
Apostolica, by the Rev. '
rhOlTIaS \Vilkinson, 1801; the Judi- 
cill/II Ecclesiæ Catholicæ, hy the Rev. T. ltankin, 1825. 
N elson's translation of the tract against Gilbert Clerke 
11as already been mentioned, as forming part of the original 
edition of the English works. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH FOR THE FIRST THREE 
AGES OF CHRISTIANITY, CONCER:'iING THE BLESSED TRIXITY, CON- 
SIDERED, IN OPPOSITION TO 5AßELLIANIS
I AND TRITHEIS
I. 


THE unanilllous sense of the Catholic doctors of the Church, for 
the first three ages of Christianity, concerning the article of the 
Trinity, is in short this :- 
I. That there are in the Godhead three (not mere naInes or modes, 
but) really distinct hypostases or persons, the FatIler, the Son or 
'V ord of God, and the Holy Ghost. 
II. That these three persons are one God; which they thus 
explain :- 
I. There is but one fountain or principle of divinity, God the 
Father, who only is a';Tó8Eo
, God of and frOlll hin1self; the Son and 
I-Ioly Ghost deriving their divinity from HÌ1ll; the Son hnmediately 
from the Father, the I-Ioly Ghost from the Father and the Son, or 
from the Father by the Son. 
2. The Son and the Holy Ghost are so derived from the fountain 
of the divinity, as that they are not separate or separable fron1 it, but 
do still exist in it, and are 1ll0st intin1ately united to it. All the 
fathers insist upon this, that if there were more than one fountain of 
the divinity, or if the three persons were each of thelll a. self-dependent 
principle of divinity, or if the three persons were separate frOln each 
other, then there would be three Gods. But being there is but one 
fountain of the divinity, the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost 
deriving their divinity fr01n that fountain, and that so as still to exist 
in it and be inseparably united to it, there is but one God. That this 
is the unanimous consent and constant doctrine of the primiti\.e 
fathers, I have fully showed in my Defensio Fidei Nicænæ. I shall 
here reSU111e and more fully e:\plain only one testimony which I have 
there aUegell, because it shows us what ,vas then accounted Sabellian- 
ism, what Tritheisln, and what the Catholic doctrine concerninO" the 
o 
blessed Trinity; matt
rs so hotly disputed an10ng us at this day. 
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Dionysius, bishop of Ronle, who flollrishecl about the year 259, 
whom his great nmnesake of Alexandria styles ^
'YLOV 7"E Ka} eav,.."ú.(nov
 
" a learned and wonderful ll1al1/' in an epistle against the SabeHians 1, 
(which doubtless he wrote, as the DIanneI' then was, with the advice 
and consent of the clergy of his dioccse synodically convened,) after 
he had refuted the doctrine of Sabellius, thus proceeds to discourse 
against the contrary heresy of those" who divide and cut asunder, and 
overthrow the nlost sacred doctrine of the church of God, parting the 
monarchy into three certain })ùwers and hypo:stases, separated from 
each other, anù consequently into three Deities. For I hcar that 
there are SOlne catechists mlCl teachers of the word of Gü<l al110ng 
you, who maintain this opM1Íon; therein dialnetrically, if I may so 
speak, opposing the hypothesis of 
abellius. For he blaspheuleth 
lJY affinning that the Father is the Son, and, on the other side, that 
the Son is the Father; but these 11len in a 111anner teach three God'ì
 
whilst they di,'idc the holy Unity into hypostases, alien and wholly 
divided frOlD each other. For it is absolutely necessary that we hold, 
that the divine word is united into one, as into a certain head; I 
nlean the onlnipotent God, the Father of all things." 
Here we see what i'3 Sabellianism, viz. To affirnl that the Son is tIlt... 
Father, and the Father the Son; and consequently that the Holy 
Ghost is the san1e with both. And all they conle very near this 
heresy, who acknowledge only a Dlodal distinction between the Father, 
Son, and IIoly Ghost. 'Yhat is Tritheism he also shews us plainly, 
viz. That it is to hold, that the three persons in the Trinity are of a 
different nature, or separated and divided fron1 each oth('r; or that 
there is 11lore than one fountain or })rinciple of the divinity. According 
to which account, Dr. Sherlock is certainly clear fr01ll the charge of 
Tritheism: the Catholic doctrine he declares to be this, "That there 
are three really distinct hypostases in the Godhead, and yet that there 
is but one God; because the Father only is the head of the divinity, 
and the Son and Holy Ghost, as tney are derived frOl11 hi1u, so they 
exist in him, and are inseparably united to hiln." 
Of such a distinction and union of })erSOn5, we have indeed no 
example or exact sirnilitude alnong created beings: but what then! 
It does not follow that therefore there cannot be such a distinction and 
union in the transcendent and most spiritual nature of God. The Anti- 
trinitarians can never produce a dClnonstrative reason to })rove that 
this cannot be; and divine revelation assures us that so it is. The 
Inost weighty argmnents that are brought by the Antitrillitarians 
against a distinction of hypostases in the Godhead are reducible to one, 


1 A]Jud Athan. de Deeret. Sun. l'lie. Tom. t. c. 26. 
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which if well answered, the rest will fall to the ground. The argUluent 
is this: 
The most simplc being admits of DO distinction. 
GOll is the most simple being; 
Therefore God admits ûf no distinction. 
Ails. If the Antitrinitarians that 11lake this objection are the 
Socinians among us, as I }Jresumc tIlCY are, it is news to hear that 
thpy should argue from the simplicity of the Godhead, seeing the great 
lllasters of that sect, Socinus, Crellius, &c. held that God is a luaterial 
being, aud consequently com})ounded of Blatter and form. Express 
citations to this purpose may be seen in Dr. Edwards's Antidote 
against Socinianism, Part I. pp. 65, 66. 
This opinion they held, because they could not conceive how there 
can be any substance that is purely spiritual and abstracted from all 
lllatter; and if they could have conceived this, perhaps they would not 
h:l\
e stuck at the doctrine of the Trinity. For the great difficulty of 
conceiving a Trinity in Unity in the Godhead arises chiefly frOlU hence, 
that Blen are apt to measure the divine nature fronl ideas and notions 
taken fronl lllaterial things. But to the purpose :- 
1. The simplicity of the divine nature does indeed exclude all 
nlÌxture; i. e. all conlposition of things heterogeneous in the Godhead, 
there being nothing in God but what is God; but for all that there lllay 
be distinction of hypostases in the Godhead, provided they are hOlllO- 
geneous and of the same nature, as the Catholic doctrine teaches. 
2. The simplicity of the divine nature (if rightly considered) is 
so far fron1 excluding, that it necessarily infers a distinction of hypo
- 
tases in the Godhead. For wherein does the silnplicity of the Godhead 
especially consist but in this, that God is a pure eternal mincl, free 
fr0111 the nlixture of all kind of matter whatsoever? N ow an eternal 
111ind IUUst needs have in it fron1 eternity an ÉvvOla or ^ó'Yo
; a 
notion or concpption of itself; which the schools tenn -rerb1llJ't 
11zenli.<:, nor can it be conceived \vithout it. This word in God cannot 
he (as it is in us) a transient, vanishing accident, for then the divine 
. 
nature would indeed be c01upounded of substance and accident, \\hich 
would be repugnant to its simplicity; but it must be a substantial sub- 
sisting word. The great apostolical13ishop of IX eocæsarea, Gregory, 
surnmlled Thaumatllrgus, in his Panegyric to Origen, (by all confessed 
to be genuine,) calls it, "the most perfect living, and animate \\'ord, 
ûf the very first mind:' This word also is lllallifestly (though not 
di\7ided, yet) distinct frOln the eternal mind from whence it proceeds. 
And this is no novel subtlety of the schools, but a notion that runs 
through all the fathers, even those of the first ages, as appears from 
the testimonies procluced out of them in Iny Defcllsio Fidei .L'
icænæ, 
and it is also grounded on holy scripture. 
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Hence the excellent ,Athanasius, than w11on1 no man better under- 
stood the sense of scripture and the doctors of the church that \vere 
before hiIn ill the article of the Trinity, insists upon it in his Oration 
against the Sabellians. In the beginning of which, having first shown 
how the catholic church of Christ, in her notion al1l1 worship of God, 
differs frOlll the heathcns and Jews, ]lC procee(ls to ùedare the differ- 
ence hetwixt the orthodox Christians and the 
abenians and other 
Unitarians of his tinlC, who under l)retence of defending the unity of 
the Godhead, ù('nietÌ all distinction of hypostases therein. His words 
are these: u 'Ve are fseparated also fronl those who corrupt Christian- 
ity with J udaisln, \'\ ho, denying the God of God, :protess one Goll, as 
 
the Jews do, affirming hinl (the Fathcr) to be the only God, not upon 
account that he only is unbegcttcn, and the only fountain of the Deity, 
hut as if he were without a 
on, and barren, and Yoi
 of his living 
worù anù true wisdom. For they concei\Te the word of God to be such 
as proceeds fron1 the nlind of 1uan, and his WibÙ01TI to be such as that 
of ours, and therefore afiìrn1 God with his word to be 011(' pel'
un, ju
t 
as we say that a luau together with his word is one luau; being in this 
no wiser than the J e\\ s, who own not the evangelist in tile beginning 
of his Gospe], prodainlÏng, "In the heginning was the 'V ord, and the 
'" ord was with God, and the "
 ord was God." For if God hath a 
word in his n1ind not really begotten of him as God of God, how could 
the word be with God, and could it b
 God? For the word conceived 
in the u1Ïnd of ll1aU is not a man with another nlan, seeing it neither 
lives nor subsists, but is only a n1otion or opera.tion of the same living 
subsisting n1ind." 
This grcat n1an took it for granted that St. John, in the text 
alleged, nleant that "the \V ord was with God in the bcginning/' 
before any created being existed, and, consequcntlv, that he is called 
'the ,y orcl of God, not with respect to the creatures, (though it is 
true that he afterwards revcaled the will of God to 1nankind, and 1uight 
in that respect also be called the 'V ord of God,) hut with respect to 
Goù the Father, whose ,,- ord he eternally was, anù with wholn he \vas 
" in the beginning;" and, therefore, he was 11ut the Sal1le hypu:stasis 
\vith him, and yet he was God as well as the Father. lIe had never 
heard of the senseless interpretation of Socinus, who by "the begin- 
ning" in that text understands the beginning of the gospel; there 
being then no heretic (among those many that opposed the divinity 
of our Lord) who had the confidence to advance so ridiculous a 
sense of those words: Lælius Socinus hath the honour of that inter- 
pretation. 
If it be objected, that all this bcing granted proves only two 
hypostases in the Godhead, not a Trinity; 1 answer, 1. This prores 
th
t a distinction of hypostases in the Godhead is very consistent with 
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its simplicity; nay, that from tl1C true notion of the simplicity of the 
Godhead, such a distinction llcccs
arily f
llows. 2. If there be two 
hypostases in thc Godhead, therc lllaY Le a tltird; and that there is a 
third thc holy scripturc assurcs us. Indecd, I do not relTIember that 
any of the fathers of the first three centuries have attempted to cxplain 
distinctly the procession of the IIuly Ghost from the Father and the 
Son, or fronI the Father by the Son; there bcing littlc or no dispute 
concerning- the di\'inity of the Holy Ghost till 
lacedonius appeared 
and disputed the faith of the Church in that article. For before him.. 
all the A.ntitrinitarians, of n-hat sort soen
r, chose especially to oppugn 
the divinity of the Son of God, taking occasion from those texts of 
scripture which respect his human na.ture, and that economy which for 
our salvation he took upun him. 'Vhich pretence, seeing they had 
not to make use of in disputing against the Godhead of the IIoly 
Ghost, they thought it best to say nothing of it, contenting thelTISelves 
in oPlJOsing the divinity of the Son, and, by consequence, to over- 
throw that of the Holy Spirit. But in general I have observed, that 
those primitive fathers held the I-Ioly Ghost to be as it were TillCllllllll 
Trinitalis, the bond of the holy Trinity, the union of the Father 
and Son. Hence some ancient ùo
ologies run tlllts, "Glory be to the 
Father and the Son in the "Cnitv of the IIoIv Ghost." And the most 
J J 
learned Christian l)hilosophcr, Athenagoras, who flourished very near 
the first succession of the apostles, expressly affirms the Father and 
the Son to be one, fVc!JTJ}TL llvEtíp.aToc;', i. e. c. by the unity of the 
Spirit;" which I think iU1110rts the same thing with what St. Augustin 
and other later fathers say, that the IIoly Ghost is Amor Palris et 
Fili.i. But this by the way. 
There is another notion which frequently occurs in the writings of 
the prin1Ïtive fathers, tending to shew the incongruity of asserting the 
Godhead to be so simple a being as to be J-WV07rpc!J(J"W7rOC;, "a solitary 
single hypostasis," which hath also a fùunclation in the holy scriptures, 
and it is this :-" 'Yithout acknowledging a distinction of hypostases in 
the Godhead, we cannot well concei\-e that aÙ7'
pKfLa which we attri- 
bute to God, i. e. his self-suflìciency and nlos1 pcrfect bliss and happi- 
ness in himself alonc, before and \vithout all created beings." Dut, 
by admitting this, it plainly appears, that himself alone is a 1110st 
perfect and blessed society, the Father, the Son, and the Spirit eter- 
nally conversing with and enjoying each other. See Pro\.. viii. 22, to 
31 inclusive; where the wisdOlll of God, which is said to be with God 
" from everlasting, fron1 the beginning, befure the earth was, and to be 
his continual delight," all the fathers unanimously understood to be 
(as indeed the words themselves literally and plainly hnport) Z:ocþía 
VcþfCJ"'T
(J"a, "a subsisting personal wi.;dom," i. e. the 80n of God) who 
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is accordingly by St. Paul e
pressly styled, "the wisdon1 of God-- 
(I Cor. i. 24.) .And that the Aóryoc;, or Son of God, "as known by the 
ancient Jews themselves, under the title of "the wisdon1 of God" 
, 
sufficiently appears from many pa

ages in Philo, and frOlll the author 
of the Book of 'Vi
doln, chap. \ii. 2(), cOll1pared with Co!. i. 1:) and 
Heb. i. 3. 
To conclude: The doctrinc of the Church concen1Ïng the blessecl 
Trinity hath been abunùantly confin11ed by Catholic writers, both 
ancient and modern, frOlll many clear texts out of t1lC holy scriptures; 
which, as they assert the unity of the Godhead, so do they also plainly 
teach us, that therp are three to whOln the c
sential attributes and 
proper operations of the Godhead do belong, viz. the Father, Son, and 
. 
Holy Ghost. The interpretations whereby Socinus, and his 1110re 
iInmediate followers, endeavoured to elude the texts alleged by the 
Catholics, are so manifestly forced and strained, that I do not see 
how any honest )uind, that hears any reverpnce or respect to the 
sacred scriptures, can away with theln. This the Socinians alllong us 
of late seem to be sensibh
 of, aue] therefore have taken a shorter, but 
1110re desperate course, by calJing in question the authority of the 
principal scriptures allcged by us. Thus the author of the pamphlet, 
entitled TILe Jlldge7nent of the Fathers, &c., disputes the authority 
of the Gospel of St. John. For he tells us, from Epiphanius, that the 
Alogians or Alop:i (\\ho111, accorùing tu his accuston1ed impuùence, he 
highly 1uagnifies, mlll affinns to be the }nlrest and )110st ancient Gen- 
tile Christians, yea, and coeval with thc apostles, "hereas Epiphanius 
c
pressly saith, that the hcresy of the A10gi appeared in the world 
after the Cataphrygians (or l\lotanists), the Quintilians, and the sect 
of the Quartudecin1ani, and therefore could not be earlier than about 
the beginning of the third century) were so called, because they denied 
the Aóroc;, or ,V ord, of which St. John speaks in his Gospel, Epis- 
tle, and Revelation
. They said, that all those pieces were \\ ritten by 
Cerinthus, under the nalne of St. J o}ln: and, in his COllsiderations, 
be produceth their arguments, and with this preface, that" he should be 
glad to see a good answer to the exceptions of those {) nitarians 
against those books \\c_ receive of St. John's.'
 'Yhich in1plics, that 
he thinks those argU1nents (which in truth are but senseless cavils) 
have not been sufficiently ans\\ erecl by Epiphanius, or any other 
Catholic; anù that he himself cannot tell how to answer theIn, and 
therefore n1ust submit to the force of then1 till he receives better 
inforlnation. 
Now, as for the Apocalypse, we acknowledge that it hath been 
questioned by some, not only heretics, but Catholics; but 1.1pon slight 
grounds, as hath been sufficiently shewed by divers learned inter- 
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})reters, and l}articularly by Grotins, in the l}reface to his annotations 
upon it. The second and third Epistles also have been, and still are, 
doubted of by many, who rather think thelU to be written by St. John 
the }n>esbyter ; (see Grotins again, in the :preface to his notes on the 
spcond Epistle). But as for the Gosppl and first Epistle attributed to 
St. J oIm, they have always been received in the church of God as his 
undoubted and genuine writings. They are cited as St. John's by the 
Catholic fathers that lived nearest the tin1es of that apostle; and par- 
ticularly by Irenæus, who was an auditor of St. Polycarp, the dis- 
ciple of S1. J ol1n. 
As for their being written by Cerinthus the heretic, no man in his 
wits, ana th3.t understands anything of the dogmata of Cerinthus, can 
imagine it. For it i
 evident, that the first chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. John, and divers passages throughout his first Epistle, 
are directly opposite to the Cerinthian hypothesis, as I have fully 
shewn I; and, accordingly Ircl1æus and others of the ancients, testify 
that they were purposely written by St. John against the Cerinthian 
l1Cresy, which in his time began to trouble the church. So that those 
heretics who fathered the Gospel and :first EI}istle, which we receive 
as St. John's, upon Ccriuthus, were by Epiphal1ius deservedly naIned 
., AÀO'}'OL, men in this void of all sense and reason. 
But before I dismiss this account of the Alogi from Epiphanius, 
I Blust not omit by the way to observe, that they rejected, not only 
his Gospel anù Revelation, but his Epistles also, and all upon the 
SaIne account, because in them there was Inention made of the divine 
l\
"I0r;, which they disowned" affirlning Christ to he entirely and 
wholly a D1ere man that had no f'xistence before the blessed Virgin. 
Kow where is there any text in the Epistle of St. John concerning the 
l\c5"lor;, that should give such offence to the Alogi? Surely the 11108t 
likely te'\t is that in the first Epistle, chap. v. 7, "There are three 
that bear record in heaven, the Father, the ,V ord (ó Aó'}'or;), and the 
I-Ioly Ghost, and these three are one:' Thi
 text was extant then in 
the Greek copies of the first Epistle of St. John, in the age v;herein 
the Alogi lived, i. e. about the beginning of the third century. And 
accordingly Tertullian, who then flourished, lllanifestly alludes to it 
in his book against Praxeas (cap. xxv.) in these words, "Connexus 
Patris in Filio, et Filii ill Paracleto, tres efficit cohærentes, alterum 
ex altero, qui tres uuunl sunt, (0; 7"PEÎC; Év ELa-IV,) non UDUS." And not 
long after him, St. Cyprian more clearly and fully, "De Patre, Filio, 
et Spiritu Sancto scriptum est, hi tres unum sunt." But to proceed. 


1 Jud. Eeel. Catha ii. 3, et seq. 
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The sanle author tens us, "I-Ie cannot believe that the eighth, 
ninth, tcnth, clc\'enth, and twelfth verses of the first chaptcr of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews were originally a part of that Epistle, but have 
becn fraudulently added." \Yho can help the infidelity of one who is 
such a slave to his hypothesis as to resolve to believe nothing against 
it, though nevcr so certain! Thu
c vcrses are found in all the Greek 
copics of the Epistle to the llebrews at this day extant; and all 
ancient vcrsions of that Epistle, the Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic, 
render them. But the divine author's applying the words of the 
})saln1Íst concerning the crcation of heaven and earth to the Son of God 
(vel'. 10, II, 12), is so clear a proof of his divinity, that the Socinian 
knew not what to 
ay to it, au
 thercfore resolves it shall be no scrip- 
ture. Indeed he would sceln to slight the argulnent of the Catholics 
fronl those verses, if adn1itted to be a part of the Epist]e, and would 
})crsuacle us that it is easily answered, by saying, that the ,. heavens 
and earth" there meant, are only the "new heavens and earth" fore- 
tolcl by the prophets, even the gospd economy and state. 
JJut can the heavens and earth, which af(
 sai(l to be made KaT' 
åpxc;<;, "in the beginning," or of old, as it is in Psalnl cii. 25, possibly 
be understood of the new heavens anù earth, or the gospel-::,tate, that 
they" shall perish an(l wax old as a garnlent, and as a vesture be folded 
up ?" Certainly, whoe\Ter can give credit to such an intcrprctatioll, 
luust be given up to a reprobate mind. 
nut, 0 Dell.
, ill qllæ nos iempora re,çerrasli, 'ill isla ]Jatiamur? 
as the blessed luartyr Polycarp was wont to say, when he heard the 
blasphemies of the heretics of his tÌ1ne; the SaIne wretched author is 
not afraid to say, "There arc shrewd })rcsumptions, that to the institu- 
tion of baptis111 by our Saviour, in the Guspel of St. :JIatthew, these words 
have bern added, 'In the n
une of the Father, Son, an(llIoly <-;ho:5t.' " 
They are }Jresmnptions, and shrewd presU1nptions indeed, that 
are opposecl to the faith of all the copies of St. "\latthcw's Gospel at 
this day extant, and to all the ancient versions of it, and to the prac- 
tice of the universal Church of Christ throughout the world, founded on 
these words, a
 undoubtedly the words of our Saviour. nut what arc 
the shrewù prcsumptions he speaks of? lIe naInes but one, and that 
is this: "It appears in the Acts a11(l Epistles of the apostles, that the 
apostles ne\.er baptizeù in that fornl of words, but only in the Name 
of the Lord Jesus:' But where cloth this appear, either in the Acts or 
Epistles of the apostles, that when the apostles baptized any 111an, they 
did it in this form only, "I baptize thee in the Name of the Lord 
Jesus"? It is said, indeed, that "they baptized in tlle Name of the 
Lord Jesus;" i. e into the faith and religion of the Lord Jesus; viz. 
according to the form of baptisnl prescribed by the Lord JC'3US hilllsclf.., 
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i. e. " In the lS'mne of the Father, of the Son, and of the IIoly Ghost." 
Are not they baptized in the nanle of the Lord J e
ms that are baptized 
accordinO' to that forIn? do not we all understand the Lord Jesus to 
o 
be Incant by the second person nameù in that form, yiz. the Son? 
Hence Grotius upon those wor1ls (Acts xix. 5) H And when they heard 
this, they were Laptized in the Natne of the Lord J csus," hath this 
note, "In nomen Patris, ct Filii, et Spiritus Sancti." 
\nd for this 
he refers us to his notes on 3Iatt. xxviii. 19, where he handles this 
nlatter at large. 
Indeed this will clearly appear, if we do but look back to the 
yer:;cs l)receding the aforementioned text in the Acts: there we reall 
(\-er. I, 2, 3) that St. Paul, }}lceting with certain christians at Ephesus, 
askcd them whether they had " received the I-Ioly Ghost 1" To which 
they answered, that they had" not so B1llch as heard whcther there be 
any IIoly Ghost." St. Paul, wondcrin
 at this, replies, "Unto what 
then were ye haptized?" As if he had said, I-:Io\V can you be ignorant 
whcther therc be any Holy Ghost? If not, after wilat forn1, or how 
hayc you been baptized? ".And they said, 'Gnto John's baptism:' 
John indeed, as the Apostle rejoins, only baptized unto repentance. 
thereby to prepare Inen for the reception of the l\Iessias that was to 
COlne after him. fIe did not baptize in the Name of the Lord Jesus, 
i.e. "In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. n 
This form of baptisn1 was first appointed by our Saviour himself, and 
that not till after the resurrection, just before he was to asccnd into 
heaven, anò frOll1 thence soon after to pour out the Holy Ghost, after 
a wonderful manner, upon the apostles. Then, and 110t before, they 
"cre commanded by our Lord, to baptize in IJlella et adunala TrÏ1l- 
ilate, as St. Cyprian expresses it I. 
To the most holy and undi\'ided Trinity, God the Father, Son, 
and floly Ghost, be ascribed all honour and glory, adoration and 
\\"or
hip, now and for evermore. .Amen. 
BÙ
hop Bull's fiTorks. Yo!. II. 


COXCERXIXG THE SPIRIT OF GOD I
 fHE FAITHFUL; HO\V AXD IX 
"-II A T .:\IAXXER IT DOl'H BEAR "'
IT
ESS "-ITII THEIR SPIRITS 
THAT TilEY ARE THE CHILDREN OF GOD; AXD "
IIAT DEGREE OF 
HOPE OR PEnsu ASIOX CO!\CERNI
G THEIR A DOPTIOX THIS 'YITKE:sS 
OF TIlE SPIRIT DOTII ORDINARILY PRODUCE 1:"1 THE FAITHFL'L. 


ST. PETER hath long ago obserre<.1, that in tlle Epistles of his brothcr 
.apostle, St. Paul, there are some tvuvJT]Ta, ., things hard to be unc1er- 

tood ;" which the ignorant an(l unlearned did in his tÍlne (as indel'd 
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there are sonle such that still do in uur time) "wrest to their own 
destruction" (2 Pet. iii. 16). Ana he seelns in that place, if it be 
heedfully considered, to have a special respect to St. Paurs EI)istle 
to the R01nans, which indeed hath more of those 
u<TvJ'1'Ta, or difficult 
passages, than any other of his epistles. Such is his discourse of 
justification by faith without works, which runs throughout the Epistle, 
which was abused even in the apostolic age to a dangerous kind of 
80lifidianisIll by the Gnostic hcretics; against whose perverse inter- 
pretation St. J anles afterwards wrote }lis Epistle as an antidote. 
.And indeed St. PaullJÏmsclf expounds himself in another Epistle 
very plainly to the same purpose, viz. GaL v. 6: "In Jesus Christ 
neither circumcision a\aileth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but faith 
which worketh hy love." Fronl whence it is evident, that by the faith 
to which he attributes justification, he Incans not an idle faith, but 
working faith, attcn r lcd with works of love both toward God and our 
neighbour; and, consequently, that the works he excludes fr0111 justi- 
llcatiun are not evangelical works, or such as are donB in and proceed 
fronl faith in Christ; but only, first, works uf perfect obetlience, or 
sinless works, there being 110ne such to be founel aIl10ng the sons of 
fallen llian; or, secondly, works done in the strength of the l\iosaic 
law, without the grace of the gospel; or, thirdly, the works of the 
cerenlonial law, such as circumcision, sacrifice, and the like; or, 
fourthly au(llastly, all manner of works whatsoever, as far as they are 
relied on as n1criturioHs causes of our justification or sah-ation; there 
being but one only cause of that kind, viz. the nleritorious obedience 
and sufferings of our dear Redeclner and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Of this sort also are the discourses of St. Paul concerning the con- 
flict between the law of the lnind, and the law of sin in the l11cmbers, 
in the satne men (chap. vii.), and concerning the irrespecth-e love 
and hatred of Jacob and Esau, and of the obduration or hardcning 
of Pharaoh (chap. ix.), and of the bonJage and redelnption of the 
whole creation (chap. viii. 19-22). And such also is that passage, 
upon which I shall found my present discourse concerning the witness 
of the Spirit in the faithful (chap. viii. 16), "The Spirit beareth wit- 
ness with our spirit, that we are the children of God : " a passage 
alnlost in every man's Inouth, but rightly understood by very few, yea, 
by too many dangerously n1Ístaken and abused. 
In handling whereof I shall endeavour, with all the plainness and 
clearness I can, to pursue and resolve these two inquiries: 
First, }10W and in what nlanner the Spirit of God in the faithful 
{loth bear witness with their spirits, that they are the children of God. 
Second
y, what degree of hope or persuasion concerning their 
adoption this witness of the Spirit doth ordinarily produce in the 
faithful. 
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1. First then I mll to enquire: How and in what manner the 
Spirit of God in the faithful doth bear witness with their spirits, that 
they are the children of God. I answer, first negatively; not by an 
iUllnediate oracle, voice, or whisper "ithin them, in e
press words 
pronouncing their pardon and acceptation with God, or saying, that 
they are the sons of God; after the manner our Saviour told the man 
sick of the I'alsy, " Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee," 
()fatt. ix. 2,) or, as Kathan the prophet said to David, "The Lord hath 
put away thy sin," (2 Sam. xii. 13.) This is a vain imagination, and 
as dangerous as it is vain, it being apt to lead some good men into 
despair, as not finding any such whisper within them; and to expose 
others to }Jresunlption and the delusion of the evil spirit. Such a 
vocal testimony of the Spirit is nowhere pron1Ìsed in scripture, and 
therefore not to be expected by us; though it is possible God Inay 
to some persons, and in some extraordinary cases, give it. But that 
St. Paul nleans not any such vocal testimony of the Spirit is evident 
from hence, that this vocal testÏ1nony would be the inunediate testinlony 
of the Spirit alone, whereas the apostle speaks of a testimony of the 
Spirit concurring and adjoining with the testimony of our spirits, 
i. e. our minds or consciences: (J1Jp.p.ap7vpÊL: our n1Ïnds and consciences 
therefore have a part and share in giving this testÏ1nony, i. e. our con- 
sciences give this testin10ny by and with the Spirit within us. In \\ hat 
manner I aln to shew in the affirmative, to which I proceed. 
2. Therefore affirmatively the Spirit of God witnesseth that we are 
the sons of God. (1.) By those gracious fruits which it hath wrought 
in us, which when we discern and perceive, we do or may frOlll thence 
conclude that we are the sons of God, those fruits and effects being the 
sure badge and livery of his children. (2.) By enlightening our under- 
standings, and assisting the faculties of our souls, as need requires, to 
discern those gracious fruits and effects which he hath wrought in us. 
(1.) The first way whereby the Spirit of God witnesseth that 
we are the sons of God, is by the gracious fruits and effects which the 
Spirit hath wrought in us. The Spirit of God in person is not the 
inllnediate suggester of this conclusion, that we are the sons of God; 
hut the Spirit in the fruits and effects of it is the Inediwll or argument 
from whence \Vp ourselves draw it. St. Paul teUs us in the very same 
chapter, (Rom. viii. 9,) " If any nlan have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his." 1\ ow how shall we know that we have the Spirit, 
but by the fruits of it in ourselves? And what are the fruits of the 
Spirit? St. Paul describes theIn, Gal. v. 22, 23, "The fruit of the Spirit 
is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, Ineekness, 
temperance; against such there is no law ." 
"11ere, an10ng the fruits 
of the Spirit the _\postle reckons Xapà, "joy," the best interpreters 
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understand hÏ1n to mean, not that joy or pcace of conscience, which is 
the result and reward of duty, but a joy which is itself a duty, and 
a duty respecting our l1eighbour; for of that nature arc all the rest 
of the graces there luentioned by St. Paul. For it is inllI1ediatcly 
subjoineù to love, ancl after it are added scveral other virtues, which 
have all reference to our neighbour; and therefore it is altogether 
improbable that this joy, being placed in the 111idst of those ,'irtues, 
should respect any other than our neighbour. And tllcn hy joy, W
 
nlust understand either that joy which a man takes in the good things 
of his neighbour, or that' irtuc whereby a nlan studies to create and 
cause joy to his neighbour, or to gratify and please him in all hi
 
actions, for his good and ediQcation. But this by the way. \Yhen 
therefore I find these fruits of the Spirit within Ine. "love, joy, peace," 
&c., I nlay conclude that I atn the son of GOtl, and accepted by him; 
and this cOll1fortabJe conclusion, though it be 111ade by lllyself, yet 
is due to the 
pirit of God, from whmn all thosc gracious arguments 
of my comfort proceed; and therefore it may well be said to bp 
attested or witnessed by the Spirit of God, in concurrence with my 
sIJirit, mind, or conscil'\J1ce. 
Thus St. John 1110st plainly espolUlds 81. Paul, (1 John i,? 13,) 
" IIereby we know that we dwell in hin1, and he in us, because he hath 
given us of his 
pirit." So that tllc Spirit cloth not Ì111n1ediately tell 
us this, but wc come to understand it by percci,"ing that we hayc thp 
Spirit, i. e. the fruit
 of the Sl,irit in us. 
lIenee the 
pirit of God in Scripture is called åppaß
v, God's 
"earnest," 2 Cor. i. 22: "'VIto" (that is, God) "hath also sealed us, and 
given the earnest of the Sl)irit in our hearts." J:\ ow an earnest j
 
1}ar:
 prelii pro ioto .çpondens, "p:lrt of a sum, given in assurance of 
receiving the whole afterwards." So the Spirit of God within 1.19 is 
gÍ\-en us by way of earnest, to assure us that in due tillle we shall 
receive fr0111 Gocl all those other good tllings, and that full glory au<l 
bliss, which he hath })r01l1isccl us; always pruvided we keep our earnest, 
and do 110t throw it hack to the gi\ er, or by resisting the motions of 
the Spirit pro,'oke hilTI to take it again fr0111 us. The fruits of the 
Spirit are also called ucþpU' y 1c;, God's "seal," in the SaIne place, 
.and likewise Ephesians i. ] 3, where the Ephesians are said to be 
" sealed with that holy Spirit of promise." In which words St. Paul 
alludes to the "eust01n of 111en, whu used to set their seals upon those 
things which they would Dlark for their O\V11. And thus the fruits of 
the Spirit are said to be God's seal, b('cause by theln we know ourselves 
to belong to God, and to be in his favour. 'Yhen therefore we find 

 
that we love God above all things, ancl value his favour more than all 
the world, anù that our greatest care is how we may glorify God 
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and serve him in this life; that we love our neighbour sincerely, 
and arc ready to do hin1 all the good that lies in our power; that we 
hear no malice to any man, yea, amI can forgive our very enelnies; 
that we are strictly just in aU our dealings, and arc ready to relieve the 
distressed according to our ahi)ities; that we study mortification, 
.and to deny our fleshly lusts, and make conscience of every thing we 
know to be sin; that we dclight in religious exercises, especially in 
})rayer; that we have something within continually crying, ALha, 
Father, and inclining us in all our wants, neccs
ities, and distresses, 
to have recourse to our God Ly humble supplication, and to dcpend and 
trust on him for help and relief; and finally, that we can hear afllictions 
with subn1ission to Goers will: hy these thingFi, as by the fruits of 
the Spirit, we know that we ha,.e the 
pirit, and consequently that 
we are the sons of God, and heirs of sah-ation. 
Indeed the Christian's comfort is every where in Scripture founded 
on the graces and good things which the Spirit of God hath wrought 
within hÌ1n. Thus St. Paul n10st plainly tells us upon what foundation 
he built the peace, joy, and comfort of his 1nind (2 Cor. i. 12): "Our 
rejoicing is this, the testÌ1nony of our conscience, that in si111plicity and 
godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, we have had our conversation 
in the world." The joy and peace of his n1Ínù arose from that tcs- 
tin10ny, which his conscience gave hilTI of his integrity and sincerity. 
Thus the Spirit of God in the fruits and effects of it did witness with 
his spirit that he was a good 111an, anù accepted ill the sight of God, 
i. e. a Son of God. And the san1e method of consolation he prescribes 
to others, Gal. vi. 4: "Let every man })rove his own work, and then 
he shall have rejoicing in himself." 'Ve can have no true and solid juy 
but what arises frOln within ourselves, and proceeds from a thorough 
proof, trial, and examination of our hearts, and finding things right 
and well there. This matter of con1fort, though it be within ourselves, 
yet is it not of or fronl ourselves, hut is the fruit of the Spirit, an effect 
of the grace of God; and so the glory of all at last redounds to him. 
But still from within ourselves we luust fetch our comfort. 
They are therefore false apostles and teachers, and betrayers of 
the souls for whon1 Christ died, who teach for sound, yea the only 
gospel doctrine, that w
 are not to seek our consolation fronl within 
ourselves, i. e. that we are not to fetch our comfort from the O'ra.ce
 
o 
within us, or the duties performed by us; that this is to dishonour free 
grace, and to set up our OWII graces and duties in the room of Christ's 
righteousness. But as you love your souls, avoid and take heed of 
these 111Cn, and of this doctrine, for it leads to perdition, and hath been, 
I doubt not, one main cause that hath contributed to the ruin of 
multitudes of men. 
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It is true, indeed, we are not to build our con1fort and hope of 
s(1lvation upon our graces and duties, as n1eritorious of salvation. 
For the only Ineritorious cause thereof is the obedience, sufferings, and 
death of our ùear Redeemer, and unlv Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Nor are we to take cOtufort fronl our brraces and duties, as I)urcly our 
o\\n, i. e. as \\rought in us, or done by us, nlCrely by our own strength; 
for we have no strength of our own in spiritual things; but it is God 
that works ill us both to will and to do. Indeed this would be to glory 
in ourseh'es, and not in the Lord; to rob God and his grace of their 
due honour; to fetch uur comfort, not fronl the grace or Sl}irit of 
God, hut frOBl corrupt nature and the powers of it, which who
o doth 
let hiln b
 GJlathellza. But to derive our cOlnfort from the graces 
within us, as the fruits of GO(r::; Spirit, freely gi\?en us in Christ Jesus, 
to cherish our hopes by tho::;e duties, as conditions without which our 
Lord Christ hath declared he will never save us, this is not ouly lawful, 
but our duty; this we 110t only nlay, but nlust do; and if we seek for 
solid comfort and peace of conscience in any other way, we shall 
never find it. 
And thus I have explained to you the first way whereby the 
Spirit of God doth witness with our spirits, that we are the sons of God, 
or in a state of salvation, viz. by those blessed graces and fruits which 
IlC works in us. 
(2.) The second way by which the Spirit of God witnesseth with 
our spirits, that we are the sons uf God, is by enlightening our under- 
standings and str('ugthening the powers of our minds, as occasion 
requires, to discern those gracious fruits and effects, \\ hich he hath 
wrought in us. It would be but little comfort to us, that the characters 
of God's Spirit are written upon our lninds, if we ourselves do not 
arrive to the knowledge of them. Now this is the case of Inany 
Christians of gTPat piety, but of weak understandings; they ha\"e the 
fruits of thp Spirit flourishing in theu1, but take no satisfaction fr01n 
thence, hecause they <10 not perceive and discern thenl. 'Vhen there- 
fore it is of use and ex pediency to them, that they should have a better 
knowledge of theulselves, the Spirit of God is pleased to shine ulJon 
their understandings, and raise and 6trel1gthen the faculties of their 
Rouls to an apprehension and livc1y sense of those graces which hp 
llath wrought in them, that they may receivp cOlnfort and satisfaction 
from them. How and after what manner he doth this, I dare not 
undertake to ten; but though the manner of it cannot be explained, 
yet the thing itself is certain, and ought not to be denied. 
That Spirit of God, which in the first beginning of things moved 
upon the face of the great deep, and invigorated the chaos, or dark and 
confused heap of things, and caused light to shine out of that darkness, 
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can with the greatest case, when he pleases, cause the light of divine 
consolation to arise, and shine upon the dark and disconsolate soul. 
And this he often doth. Inlay Ilere appeal to the experience of many 
good Christians, who SOllletÏ1nes find a sudden joy coming into their 
111inds, enlightening thcir understandings, dispelling all clouds fro1n 
thence, wanning and enlivening their affections, and enabling the111 
to discern the 
aees of Gud shining in their brightness, anù to feel 
thenl vigorously acting in tllCir souls; so that they have been after a 
sort transfigured with their Saviour, and wished, with St. Peter, that 
they luight always dwell on that l\lount Tabor. 
And indeed we ought in these happy intervals, when our understand- 
ings are thus irradiated and enlightencd, to make a judf,rment of the 
state and condition of our souls in the sight of God, and not to take 
our estÏ1nate of it when our understandings are eclipsed, and we are 
overshadoweù with a dark cloud of sadness and melancholy. 
Thus I have largely shewn the way and manner how the Spirit of 
God doth witness with our spirits, that we are the children of God; viz. 
1. By the fruits of the Spirit, or those graces which he works in us. 
2. By enlightening our understandings and strengthening the faculties 
of our 1ninds, if need be, to see and discern those graces, and thence 
to nlake a right conclusion concerning our hopes of salvation. Though 
this lattcr operation of the Spirit I do not think to be meant by St. Paul, 
in the passage I haye grounded this discourse upon, at least not princi- 
})ally. For he scen1S to speak of a standing permanent witness of the 
Spirit, that is always in all the faithful; and that can be no other than 
the habitual grace of God within them. 'fhereas that operation of the 
SI)irit, in irradiating our minds to discern the things of God within us, 
is a transient, occasional act, not always to be found in the faithful, but 
only in their extraordinary exigences and necessities. 
In this way of explanation, and in no other, it is easy to understand 
the concurrence of God's Spirit and our spirit in this witness or testimony 
that we are the sons of God, and so heirs of salvation, and what part each 
of thelll hath therein. The Spirit of God hath the main and principal 
})art; for it is that Spirit which produces t110se graces in us, which are the 
e\-idence of our adoption; it is he that, a!:; occasion requires, illuminates 
our UlI(lerstaudings and assists our 111cn10ries, in discerning and recol- 
lecting those arguments of hope and c01nfort within ourselves. But 
then uur spirits or undcrstandings have their Rhare in this testimony 
tou. For God's Spirit crvpp.ap7l'peî, doth witness, not without, but with 
our spirits and understandinp-s, so that our &pirits concur and co- 
operate; and act their part in this matter too. How? 'Ve nlake use 
of our reason and understanding in consideri1'J.g and reflecting upon 
those grounds of cOlnfort which the Spirit of God hath wrought in 
28-2 
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us, ana fr0111 the1n òraw this comfortable conclusion to ourselves, that 
'll'e are tile SOliS oj Goà. This witness or testil1l0ny is given, not 
by a direct Ï1nmediate suggestion, either of Goil's Spirit or our uwn, 
but in a rational and argmnentative way. For it heing certain fronl 
Scripture, that whosoen'r hath the fruits of the Spirit, or those graces 
which none hut the ::3pirit of Gorl can work, is in the fa\'our of Goel; 
a gooel Christian, by considering anel reflecting on himself, finds that 
he hath those fruits of the Spirit, and frOln thence he draws this certain 
conclusion, that he is in the favour of God. 
TIllis the witness of the Spirit appears to be not an unaccountahle 
enthllsia

.nn, as some have luade it, but a sober, rational testÏ1nony. 
The right understanding of tbis is of great use to settle thc n1Ïnds of 
many good but weak Christians, who are infinitcly verplexed in thcir 
thoughts about the witness uf tIll' Spirit within them. Tlwy sadly 
complain of thcir want of it, when indeed thcy ha\"c it, hecause they 
do not rightly understand what it is. They expect sonle secret illlpulse 
or suggestion of the Divine Spirit telling then1 directly that they 
are the children of God, and Inissing of this, (which indeed God 
hath nowhere, that I know of, promisC'd.) they are in a. disconsolate 
afflicted conrlition. They look for C0111fort only and immediately from 
the Spirit of God, while their own spirits are wholly inactive and iclle; 
i. ('. they do not l11ake use of their reason and understanding, in gather- 
ing cOlufort to themselves, frOJn those grounds of cOlnfort which the 
Spirit of God hath wrought in then1. 
'Ve nlay very fitly apply the words of St. Paul, horrowed frOln 
l\Ioses, concerning the righteousness of Í<lith, to the assurance of faith, 
(Honl. x. 6, 7, 8,) "The righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this 
wise, Say not in thine heart, 'Vho shall ascend into heayen? (that is, to 
bring down Chri
t frOlll above:) or, 'Vho shall descend into the deep? 
(that is, to bring up Christ again frOll1 the dead.) But what saith it? 
The word ig nigh thf'e, even in thy nlouth and in thy heart." So here, 
do not seek after an oracle or imlnediate re\'elation, or expect that a 
voice fron1 heaven should assure thee, that thou who art a true believer, 
and a sincere penitent, art in a state of grace and favour with God; 
for thc resolution of the case is nigh unto thee, and even within 
thee, and to be sou o-ht after no farther than in thine own heart an(l 
ð 
conscience. If thou perceivest that thou dost believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ with all thine heart, with a faith working by lo\'e, love 
to God, and love to thy ne1ghbour, thou mayest as certainly conclude 
thou art in it state of salvation, as if a voice from heaven had told 
thee so. 
And so much of the first thing propounded, The n1anner how the 
Spirit of God doth bear witness with our spirits, that we arc the children 
of God. 
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I I. I <UTI next to shcw you what degree of hope or persuasion 
concerning their adoption, the witne
s of the Spirit doth ordinarily pro- 
duce in the hearts of the faithful. And here again, to this enquiry I 
answer Loth negatively and affirnlatively. 
l. Xcgatircly. The witness of the Spirit doth not ordinarily 
produce in the faithful that highest degree of I)ersuasion, which aUlounts 
to a plerophory, or absolute and full assurance of his salvation, excluding 
all doubt thereof. . _\ full assurance of salvation is that which very 
few of the best of Christians can boast of. Indeed, this seems not 
expedient in any man but him that is near the enù of his race, that 
having fought a good fight perseveringly against the world, the devil, 
antI the flesh, is now ready to go off the stage, and to take his 
crown of glory, the reward of his laborious combat; which seelns to 
be the case of St. Paul, (2 Tim. h
. 6, 7, 8.) "For I am now ready 
to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought 
a guod fight, I have finished nlY course, I have kept the faith; hence- 
forth there is laid up for Ine a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give Ine at that day." 
It is the opinion of very learnetl interpreters, that St. Paul was 
warned by an oracIe, or revelation from heaven, of his near approach- 
ing 111artyrdom, after the 111anner that St. Peter was, 2 Pet. i. 14, 
"K.nowing that I lnust shortly put uff this 111Y tabernacle, even as 
our Lord Jesus Christ hath shewed me:' St. Paul being thus" ready 
to be offered," 'i. e. to suffcr Inartyrdom for Christ's sake, and having, 
through the whole course of his past life, had experience of the grace of 
God carrying him through a multitude, an infinite variety of sufferings, 
with honour and victory, was assured that he should not fail in this 
last act, but that the smne grace would complete his former victories 
with a crown of martyrdom. This assurance was necessary in hhn 
at this time to support him in his last trial, and there was now no 
danger that he should abuse it. But before this, when the blessed 
apostle was farther off &01n the end of his race antI c01nbat, he speaks 
in a lnore doubtful nlann er, (l Cor. Îx. 2 í . ) "I keep under nlY body, and 
bring it into subjection, lest that by any Ineans when 1 have prcached 
to others, I myself should be a castaway," i. c. a reprobate. St. Paul 
cannot be supposed at that time, when he wrote this, to be absolutely 
certain of his salvation. Indeed, such an assurance, as I said bcfore, 
seems no way expedient for any InaD who is yet in the Inidst of 
his combat with the adversaries of his soul, the devil, the world, and 
the flesh; because it would be apt to betray him to security. The 
case in this particular is nluch the same between the life of our bodies 
and the salvation of our souls. If divine Providence should give any 
Inan an absolute assurance of a very long life, he would be apt to 
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neglect the 111cans of his health, and to take no care for the presef\"- 
ing of his life: so, if God should give a Jnan heforehand aSSUrance 
of his perseverance to the end, and 
o of his salvation, it would l)roLably 
make him carele
s and negligent in the use of the l1leanS appointed 
for his perseverance, i. e. watching and l)raying. 
2. I answer affiflU ativcly. And the affirmative I will lay down 
in these following propositions: 
( I.) The witness of the Spirit of God doth ordinarily produce 
in the faithful such a degree of hope and persuasion of their adoption, 
as shall render their lives in 
ome 11lcasure cOlnfortable, anù free frOIn 
torlneuting fear::; and an
icties, and such as shall be sufficient to 
encourage thelll in the discharge of that duty which God requires of 
.them. 
(2.) 
faithful 


The degrees of this comfortable hope and persuasion in the 
are ordinarily }}rolwrtioned to the degrees of their other 


graces. 
The graces of the Spirit within us, as I have already shewn, are 
the evidences of our titles to heaven: and therefore the greater and 
stronger our habitual grace is, the greater and stronger evidence we 
11ave of our title to glory. 
This grace is the great witness of the Spirit within us, testify- 
ing that we are the children of God, aud "0 heirs of sahration; 
auel consequently the greater this grace is, the greater and clearer 
'\vitnes;:; \\e have of our adoption. 
\nd, on the contrary, the ",itne
s 
:and evidcnce of our adoption lnust needs be darker and 11lore obscure, 
as this grace is weakcr and Jnore Ìlnperfect in us. .l. \nd therefore as 
the character:3 of the IIoly Spirit in our souls are nlore or less apparent 
and legible, so will our hope and cOlnfort be greater or lesser. 
Indeed, sometilnes he that hath a lesser degree of grace, may ha\yc :L 
greater lueasure of cOlllfort; becau
e, perhaps, in the circmnstances 
\\ herein he is, he needs it; as being under sonle heavy, pressing 
outward aflliction, which, ncre he not 
upported by a greater llleasure of 
inward cOlnfort, would be apt to sinh. and crush hinl. Or perhaps he is 
a nlan of a stronger and clearer understanding, or an happier teluper 
:nul constitution of Lody, and so better qualified to take COllI fort from 
those (Trouncls of con1fort that are within hinl, than another who vet 
o 
 
hath arrived to a greater l)erfectioll in grace and virtue than him- 
self. But regularly, or<iinarily, et cæleri,') ]Jariblu
, the Illore grace the 
more COlufort. The 1110re strictly we walk with God in the ways of 
huliness, the greater will be the peace and satisfaction of our minds. 
And accordingly we Inay observe in scripture- a very close connexion 
between hope and holiness. Thus the Holy Ghost, describing the 
exen1plary piety of the !)rin1Ïtive Christians, tells us, that they" walked 
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in the fear of God, and in the cOlnfort of the Iloly Ghost," (Acts ix. 31). 
A seeluingly incongruous couple, fear and joy, fear and hope, or 
comfort. But indeed thesc two are so far fronl bcing inconsistent, 
that they can hardly he separated. The 1110re a man fears to offenll 
God, and the greater his care is to pleasf' hiln, the greater his hope 
and comfort will be. The more we fear, the less reason we hayc to 
fear; .z. e. if we fear God, we need not fear anything else. In thi:; 
fear we are safe and secure, and all the powers of hell cannot hurt us. 
(3. ) The Spirit of God doth always administer some degree of hope 
to all the faithful, so much as is sufficient to keep the In froln despair. 
Some degree of hope is absolutely necessary to preserve the very 
life and being of our uther graces. It is in this sense also the Chris- 
tian's true motto, Dum spiro, spero; "he hopes as long as he lives 
and breathes." .A.nd if ever his hope. should utterly fail him, his 

piritual life would expire and cease, and all his other graces would 
languish and die with it. And therefore the Spirit of God never fails 
to gi \Te sonle degree of hope to all the faithful. 
Indeed, it is possible for the hope of a good Christian to be at so 
very Iowan ehb, that he 11lay think himself to he in despair, but indeed 
he is not so; there is sonle degree of hope still left in him, which 
though he hil11self cannot discern, yet another that is a diligent üb- 
server may perceive, in his earnest desire of God 7 s grace and nlercy, 
in the conscience that he still nmkes of comn1Ïtting- any sin that he 
knows to be such, anti his endeavour to do that which he thinks to be 
his duty to the best of his power, and in his requesting the prayers of 
good people to God for him. For to ",hat pur}Jose duth he these 
things, if he were indeed fuBy resolved in himself that his case i:; 
desperate, if he had not sonle ù.egree of hope yet remaining in hÏIu ! 
TInts some have been known, in a Inelancholy fit, to think they 
have lost all faith, and seriously to accuse themselves of downri(Tht 
., 0 
infidelity, and an utter disbelief of the articles ùf the Christian. reli- 
gion, and thereupon have been plunged into horrible fears, perplexi- 
ties, and agonies of nlind; whereas these very fears arc a plain de- 
Jllonstration that they are not guilty of that infidelity, the supposal 
whereof is the cause of their fears. l-;'or if they had 110 belief at all 
of the Inattcrs of religion, they could not be so 111uch troubled for 
their unbelief. For how can a 1l1an possibly be troubled for not be- 
lieving that which he is fully resolved anù really persuaded in his 
own n1Ìlld is false, and so ought not to be belie\'ed ? 
In like Inanner, SOllie men think themselves void of all hope, and 
that they are guilty of uttcr despair, when their 0\\ n actions at the 
same tinle plain1y declare the contrary. But yet to be thus next door 
to despair is a very ::5ad condition, though it ma.y be safe. And, God 
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be thankcd, the instance
 of good n1cn in this pitiablc state arc com- 
paratively vcry rarc. ",\nd n-hcre they arc found, it commonly apIJcars 
that lnuch of their nlÏsery is to be attributed to an c)..ccss of IllClan- 
cho!y in their natural tC111per and constitution; and much to the false 
notions of religion which thcy have ilubibcd anli sucked in fr01n those 
unlicensed, unlearned, ignorant, or cornq)t teachers, which perhaps, 
through their own wantonne
S and folly, thcy made chuice uf. But 
still the hand of God i8 to he acknowleclgc(l in tlw case, permittin
 
thCIH at le:1st hy such Ineai.1S to fall into the heavicst affiictions and 
calan1Ïtics ill thj
 world, for rea
ons Lest known unto lsinlsclf, always 
wise, just, and righteous, and, a
 it will appear in dlC issue, gooll 
ancl gracious tuu. 
Obj. l
ut here it Inay he .objected, IIow is the case of these dis- 
consolate Christians consi
tcnt or reconcileable with this truth, that 
"the Spirit of God beareth witness with the spirit of the faithful!" 
c. 
For whereas 81. Panl, manifestly speaking of all true Christians, all 
that have the Spirit uf God in general, 
aith, that "the Spirit <.loth 
Lear witness with their spirits, that they are the children of God;" 
these atllicted persons, Wh01ll we suppose to be true Christians, are 
so far troln having any such thing witnesscd to theIn, as that they 
are the children of God, that, on the contrary, they are under dreadful 
apprehensions of their Leing reprobates and ca
t-a-ways. 
Ails. I answer that this passa
e is, as many other passages of 
scripture of the like nature arc, to be understood not so luuch of the 
certainty or nccessity uf the effect itself spoken of, a!:t of the nature 
of the thing to which that effect is attriLuted, an(1 its sufficiency to 
produce it, if not hindered by SOlne obstacle intervening. Thus for 
instance, the gospel uf Christ is everywhere in scripture de
cribeù 
as a gospel of peace, which shoulå causf' an uni\'crsal peace in the 
world; bccause, though through the corruption of 111en, it too generally 
fails of that hlcsscd effect, yet in its own nature it is apt and fitted to 
IJroduce it, and would do so, if its n]o
t strict precepts of peace and 
lo\-c, and Inost }>owcrful motives and argmnents to enforce that ex- 
cellent virtue, were duly regarded and attended to. So here the Spirit, 
i. c. the fruits and graces within us, arc said to tcstify anù witness to 
and with "our Rpirits that we are the children of God ;" because in 
thcIllselves, whcreyer they are, they are a suflìcicnt evidence of, our 
adoption; and if by this spirit we are not actually assured of it, it is 
bccause our own spirits are not rightly fitted and disposcd to receive 
that eridence. So that aH true Christians, even those disconsolate 
ones, have in thelnsclves the witness of the Spirit, which St. Paul 
speaks of, i. e. they have that habitual grace, which is a certain argu- 
lllent or testÏ1nony of their bcing the children of God; but they do 
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not at present discern it, through th
 weaknc:,s and indisposition of 
their nlinds, and too often of thcir hodies also, which indisposition the 
good and gracious God will some time or other, sooner ur later, re- 
11l0VC; and the same divine 
pirit" which Ï1nplantcd that grace in them, 
will in duc timp illuminate thcir understandings, to perccÏ\-c and sce 
that blessed work of God within themselves. 
And now to conclude this discourse; the best advice that can be 
given upou the whole matter is this: Let us carefully mind our duty 
which the word of God hath laid before us, and then leave our cOInfort 
to our good and gracious God, who will certainly dispense it in sHch 
measure as he sees best and fittest for us. There is many a one who 
Inight have been in a n1uch Inore comfortable state of Inintl than he is, 
if he had nlinded his COIn fort less and his duty more; if he had studied 
Blorc the pleasing of God, than the pleasure, peace, and satisfaction of 
his own min<l; if he had laboured lllOre to be a true obedient child of 
Got!, than to know that he is 80. Do not, therefore, as the manner 
of SOlne is, lie down whining and crying for cOInfort and assurance, in 
the mean while neglecting thy duty; llOuestly study to know and to do 
the will of God; take heed of defiling thy conscience with any 
wilful sin; call upon God for his grace by constant and daily prayer; 
and in this way of well-doing comnlit thy soul to the goodness and 
Inercy of God in Christ Jesus; and whilst thou dost so, be assured 
thou art safe, and canst never misca1TY. For it is as certain that God 
is good and gracious, as that he is, and that therefore he wiJl never 
cast off those who thus cast themselves upon him. Remen1ber that 
ordinarily an abundant cumfort is the reward of a fruitful piety, and 
therefore endeavour "to grow in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ U (2 Peter iii. 18). 
In a word, persist and persevere in thy duty" and thou canst not 
fail of that comfort which is convenient for thee; and to be sure, what 
is wanting in thy joy and comfort here, shall with infinite advantage 
be made up hereafter, in that u fulness of joy, and those pleasures 
which arc at God's right hand for evermore." 
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'".rHIS divinc ,,-as concerned in the salnc engrossing con- 
troversy which chiefly engaged the ulental powers aud resources 
of null; he is likewise valuable for the lively notices scattered 
over his pages of thc lual1DcrS (the fault is not his, if they 
were cOlnlnonly the "evil manners") of his titHe; but, as his 
1110st reularkable characteristic, l1c is justly styled by way of 
eminence, "the witty, the sarcastica!." It is not, however, 
for these rca
ons, but for others ,yhich "yc shall presently en- 
deavour to spccify, that his writings, though circuillscribed in 
form and character, have secured the steady esteem of Inankind. 
Ron EU T SOUTH, the son of a London l1lcrchant, ,vas born 
at IIackney in 1 (jS3. lIe becalHe a king"s scholar at \Vest- 
minster, undcr Dr. Busb), at the age of fourteen, and in 1Gj7 
,\'as adn1Ïtted a student of Christ Church, Oxford, in compan) 
with Locke, and under the care of Dr. John Sn1Ìth, regius 
professor of Greck, who was his relation. ..\ juveni]c poetical 
perfonnance of some 111crit, entitled ..LJlusica I/lca'Jdons, was 
published by him in 1655; and in thc previous year his name 
had appeared to a copy of Latin verses, in the collection 
addressed by the unh'ersity to Cronnvell, on the conclusion 
of the peace with IIolland. IIis contempt for the fanatical 
opinions of the party who now presided over the national 
affairs, he neverthcless took no paiîs to conceal. Owen, whom 
the gOyernnlent llad obtruded U !Jon the col1ege as dean, dis- 
covered that the intractable l\Iaster of Arts (South had taken 
that degree in tlle year 1657) made use of the proscribed C0111- 
Dlon Prayer Book; and whcn reproved by the learned Inde- 
pendent for this serious breach of the Cromwellian discipline, 
his bold and caustic answers plainly betrayed the same spirit 
that afterwards dictated those fierce attacks, and fearless expo- 
sures, which abound in his sermons. 
South was privatcly ordained in 1658, by one of the 
deprived bishops; inlnlcdiatcly after which, he began to Blake 
hinlself relnarkcd for his couragc and ability in the pulpit. 
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.At the restoration of Charles II., the floodgates of his peculiar 
eloquence 'v ere thrown open without reserve. fIe was chosen 
in August 1660 to the office of public orator in his university; 
and presently after preached before the king's comtllissioners 
a sernl0n, in which, amid the triulnph of a liberateù (Ohurch anù 
a rejoicing people, he launched sonle of his wittiest and most 
searching invectives against the discolnfited ranks of secta- 
rIanlsnl. 
Before so vigorous, earnest, and (it is no more than justice 
to add) conscientious a supporter of the restored constitution in 
Church and State, the road to preferment was of course readily 
cleared. Clarendon appointed him, without delay, his do- 
mestic chaplain: on the disgrace of that minister, he \vas 
nominated to the same office in the f;,unily of the Duke of York; 
the King, in the Ineantime, placing hÏ1n on the list of royal 
chaplains, and otherwise testifying satisfaction with those ex- 
hibitions of strenuous loyalty in his discourses, which, distin- 
guished as they were by unrivalled ability, delighted the 
court]y audience. He obtained a prebend of 'VesÍIuinster in 
] 663; and, in ] 670, was installed canon of Christ Church. 
Several proposals of far higher advancell1ent were made hin1 
during the lifetinIe of Charles, but he declined them; and 
the same disinterested course he continued in the followincr 
o 
reign, when offered an archbishopric in Ireland. 
.A principal incident in the life of this lively scholar and 
industrious divine, was his journey to and residence in Poland, 
whither, in the year 1676, he accolnpanied, in the quality of 
chaplain, Lawrence 1-1 yde, son of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
who was sent out as atnbassador extraordinary to congratulate 
John Sobieski on his election to the Polish crown. In the Ijfe 
of South, is printed a ]ong and entertaining letter, written hy 
hin1 while in Poland, to l'}ococke, the great orientalist, con- 
taining a conlplete account of the country and its inhabitants. 
On returning hOIue, after an absence of about two years, 
he was presented by the clean and chapter of "r estnlinster to 
the pleasant rectory of Islip, near Oxford. lIe now divided 
his time between his living, the neighbouring university, and 
the village of Cavershaln, near Reading, where he po
se
sed a 
family estate, and where he is said to have prepared for the 
press the greater nUluber of his powerful serBIons. rïo Islip 
he became a considerable henefactor, by rebuilding the par- 
sonage-house and a part of its ancient church. 
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In C01111110n with all loyal and patriotic Englishmen, but 
especially the nlenlbers of the clerical profession, South was at 
this time torn by profound anxiety at the prospect presented 
by the Established Church, and at the posture of the national 
affairs in general. l.'hough rude and violent in controversy, 
he wa::, yet sincerely and hlunbly pious; and, while the issue of 
events was in suspense, passed llluch of his time in acts of 
devotion, with a view to avert the evils of a return to popery 
and arbitrary governlnent, ,vhich appeared to he ilnpending 1. 
Nevertheless, when urged to sign the invitation to thc Prince 
of Orange, he refu
ed; alJeging that prayers and tears were 
the only means it became hin1 to elnploy against his sovcreign. 
And although he acknowledged the legality of the succession, 
as dctcnnincd by necessity, when JaUlCS had withdrawn, and 
took the oaths to the new King and Queen, yet he again 
refused the mitre on its being propo
ed to hin1 to succeed one 
of the deprived bishops. 
No sooner had the occurrence of the llevolution withdrawn 
the public attention froln the dangers of popery, than socini- 
anisln, encouraged by the Act of T'oleration, and the general 
license of the times, began to thrust forward its pretensions 
,vith unprccedented boldness. It was at this tinle that South 
beca1ne engaged in the violent controversy with Dr. Sherlock, 
dean of S1. l
aul's, to ,vhich allusion was nlade in the notice of 
Bishop llu1l 2 . Sherlock"s J'indication of tlte Doctrine of tlte 
T'rinity appeared in 1690. 1-"his work was answered by South, 
in a YOIUlne in 4to, entitled Ani,nadversions on it, published 
in 16g3; a production of great ability, but deformed, in the 
view of calnlcr judgments, by a more than commensurate infu- 
sion of asperity and \:ontemptuousness. In 1694, Sherlock 
replied in a Defence of his notion ùf the 1-'rinity. This work 
also South answered, in the fonowlng year, in Tritltei811l charg- 
ed upon Dr. Sherlock's new l\'otion of tlte Trinity; again, 
as in the fornler volulne, asserting, with a ,varnlth of zeal for 


1 It is stated, in his Life, that he was 
originally chosen as the colleague of Dr. 
Jane, to dispute before king James with 
the priests, Gifford and God win (see page 
365 et seq.)
 but that the king would not 
consent to the nomination of South, on 
account of his sarcastic temper, and the 
bitterness of his invectives against the 


Roman Catholic
 and sectaries. 
2 The reader will have remarked, that 
that learned prelate endeavours to clea.r 
the dean from the charge of tritheism, on 
the testimony of the Fathers. See treatise 
On the Catholic Doctrine of the Trinit!!, 
p. 422. 
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which the epithet furious is not too strong, his own different 
views of that doctrine, which with justice he tenns, the 
Church'5 '" palladi u In-the pritne, the grand, the distinguishing 
article of our Christianity; without the belief of which, a 111ao 
can 110 1110re be a Christian, than he can without a rational 
soul be a nlan;" and declaring the system of Sherlock to be 
" paganisul-the introduction of a plurality of Gods." 
'That this strongly attached son of the Church of England 
wholly disapproved of those plans, which, in his tim
, were 
successi vel y entertained for the coulprehension of dissenters, 
was of course to be expected: in fact, he opposed then1 on all 
occasions, with that want of llloderation in the use of language 
which was too characteristic of his zealous mind; including, in 
his fearless and indiscrinlinate censures, all those who favoured 
such attenlpts, as, equally with the Puritans of a past age, 
"wolves in sheeps' clothing." lIe was therefore naturally 
displeased with the course which public opinion now took, as 
well as at the extreme partiality of the government in favour 
of the low, or liberal party in the Churcll: and lost no oppor- 
tunity of expressing it in his own illilnitable Inanner. 
Less worthy of an enlightened nlind was his jealous dislike 
of the new school of experimental philosophy, and its pro- 
Inoters. An instance is recorded by Dr. 'Vallis, as occurring 
on a very marked occasion. In a letter froln 'Vallis to 
1\1 r. Boyle describing the cerenlonies at the dedication of the 
theatre at Oxford, then recently erected, the writer mentions 
the oration delivered on the occasion by South, as university 
orator; and c01l1plains that "the first part of it consisted of 
satirical invectives against Cron1 well, fanatics, the Royal 
Society, and the new philosophy." 
'l"hrough the greater part of Queen .Annc"s reign, Dr. South 
was a severe sufferer froln illness; yet he neither lost his 
,vonted alacrity of spirit, and pleasure in the society of his 
friends, nor would wholly remit his habits of study. On the 
decease of Dr. Sprat, the historian of the Itoyal Society, he 
,,'as once more solicited to take prefennent. The bishopric 
of Rochester, with the deanery of 'Vestminster, ,vas offered 
him; but he again refused to quit a private station,-now, 
at least, on sufficient grounds; and Atterbury was, in conse- 
q ucnce, chosen to occupy the vacant see. He expired July 
8th, 1716, and was buried with great pomp in 'Vestminster 
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Abbey; where his nlonu111cnt, in the taste of the period, stands 
next to that of his old Inaster, Bushy. 
'rhe nlind of this remarkable divine abounded in rich 
attaiulnent, as well as in quick and vigorous native ability; 
even its secondaTY qualities would have appeared, in an infe- 
rior writer, to belong to the first rank, though in hÌ1n frequently 
unobserved an1Ïd the brilliancy of the 1110st proluinent. 'rhus, 
,ve quote hinl for the irrepressible exuberance of his Rarcastic 
"it, to the neglect of his high strains of 11lasculinc eloquence; 
and in enjoying the racy expressiveness of his English style, 
are prone to overlook the aptitude of his argUl1lents and the 
strictness of his reasoning.- ..As a preacher, he could scarcely 
fail to be popular before any auditory. In the university ]Ie 
secured respect hy his erudition; at court, adlniration by his 
,vit 1; in both places a delighted attention by his inimitable 
" gibing at rel>cls and fanatics;'" while to the n1Ïxed congre.. 
gation of an ordinary parish-church, his sterling sense, his 
homely phra
eo!ogy, (which rejected no ,vord, however trite, 
or however ne\\", provided it were expressive,) together with 
his familiar and n13stcrly expositions of scripture, must have 
appeared to stanlp the learned orator as formed peculiarly to 
officiate in that humble sphere. Upon the whole, though not 
to he cited anlong those illustrious di,.ines, ,,,hose personal 
aluiability and Christian nleekness equalled their great intel- 
lectual powers and J)rodigious erudition; the subject of this 
in1perfect notice has left a name and ,vorks, which entitle hin) 
to be styled Ulti1Jl1.lS RO'JJla1loJ"'ll1Jl-the last great theological 
,vriter of that v.'onderful century, the close of which he survived. 
\Ve subjoin in t]lis place two paragraphs, illustrative of 
his ,rarious talent for the pulpit: the first, a well-known example 
of his invectives against the fanatics of the republican period; 
the second, one which (though perhaps the S311le I11ay be said 
of many others) seems to us inconsistent with the assertion that 
"his senDons want all that is called unction." 
" In the fourth and last place, this emanation of gifts fronl the 
Spirit assures us that knowledge and learning are by no Ineans opposite 
to grace; since we see gifts as wen as graces conferred by the Saine 


1 In delivering his sennons, he is said I body when he came to a piece of wit, or 
to have prepared for the effect of the more any notable saying." 
remarkable pas!iages, "working up his 
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Spirit. But amongst those of the late reforming age, (whom we have 
been speaking of), all lcarning was utterly cried dow11. So that with 
them the best preachers were such as could not read, and the ablest 
divines such as coulll not write. In all their preachments they so 
highly pretended to the Spirit, that they could hardly so 111Hch as spell 
the letter. To be blind was, with them, the proper qualification of a 
spiritual guide; and to be book-learned, as thcy called it, and to be 
irreligious, were ahno
t terrns convertible. None were thought fit for 
the ministry but tradesmen and mechanics, because none else were 
allowed to have the Spirit. Those only were accounted like St. Paul 
who could work with their hands, and in a literal sense drive the nail 
llOme, and Le able to nlakc a pulpit befpre they preached in it."- 
Hennon on I Cor. xii. 4. 


"At this disconsolate time, when the busy tempter shall be more 
than usually apt to vex and trouble hin1, and the pains of a dying body 
to hinder and discompose him, and the settle1nent of worldly affairs to 
disturb and confound him" and, in a word, all things conspire to 1nake 
his sick beel grievous and uneasy; nothing can then stand up against 
all these ruins, and speak life in the midst of death, but a clear con- 
science. And the testin10ny of that shall make the c0111forts of heaven 
descend upon his weary head, like a refreshing dew, or shower, upon 
a parched ground. It shall give hin1 SOllle lively ean1ests, and secret 
anticipations of his approaching joy. It shall bid his soul go out of 
the body undauntedly, and lift up its head with confidence before saints 
and angels. Surely the cOlnfort which it conveys at tllis season is 
something bigger than the capacities of 1nortality; luighty, and un- 
slJeakable; and not to be understood tin it COlnes to be felt. 
"And now, who wouhl not quit all the pleasures, and trasl}" and 
trifles which are apt to capth'ate the heart of man, and preserve the 
greatest rigour5 of piety and austerities of a good life, to purchase to 
hÏ1nself such a conscience, as, at the hour of death, when all the friend- 
ships of the world shall Lid him adieu, and the whole creation turn 
its back upon hiIn, shall dismiss his soul and dose his eyes with that 
blessed sentence: '\V ell done, thou good and faithful servant; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord!' For he, whose conscience enables 
him to look God in the face with confidence here, shall be sure to 
see his face also with comfort hereafter."-Sermoll on I John iii. 21. 


1Varks of Dr. South:- 


.11Iusica Incantans, sitoe Poellza et1Jpri'J1lenS .L1Iusi
æ Vires, 
jutOenen-1. in insaniam adigentis, et musici inde pericul'ltm. 
1655. 
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AnÏ1nadversions upon Dr. Shel'loelc"ls book, entitled, "....1 
Vindication of tILe I/o!.'! and evcl.-blessed Trinit!/," <S.c. 1693. 
TritltPislJl cll(l'rged upon Dr. ðfher!o('l.;'s new J.,Tutiun u.f 
lite Trinity, in Defence (
f the ,Anillladt'c'rsions, <-S.c. 1695. 
Of his Sermo'Jls, by which alone he is now generally 
ren1elnbcrcd, the greater 1Hllnbcr were cOll1nliUed to the press 
by hiulself in unequal portions, and collected into six volunles 
in 8\'0, each volume containing twelve discourses. In 1617, 
the Jear after his decease, a seventh volulne, entitled Post- 
hunl011S JVorlcs, was published by EdnJund Curll, comprising 
three s
nHons not before printed, with the life of the author, 
his last will and testament, &c. 
Five additional volumes nUHle thcir appearance in ] Tt4., 
said to have been editcd by Dr. 'Villiall1 l{ing, principal of 
St. 
Iary's lIall, Oxford. 'l
he contents of this last series do 
not appear to have been prepared, or even intendcll, for the 
press by the author; and are very carelessly and inaccurately 
printed. A new and c0111plete edition "'as i:ssucd froln the 
Clarendon }')ress, in the year 1823, in seven volumes 8\'0, in 
which the 11lore obvious errors in the last five volumes have 
been aUlended. 
'The author"s portrait, prefixed to the posthUU10US \'olunlP 
pub1i
hcd by C urlI, and to 
onle editions of the sernlons, 
strongly expresses a fearless disposition, and Inasculine intel- 
lect, with little Inildness or suavity of temper. 


ox BREVITY OF EXPRESSION IS PRAYER. 


To be able to expr('ss our l11inds briefly, and fully too, is a1>50- 
lutcly the greatest perfection and comnlendation that sI)eech is c31)able 
of; such a l11utual comnnmication of our thoup;hts, being (as I may 
so speak) the next approach to intuition; and the nearest imitation 
of the converse of blessed spirits made perfect, that our condition 
in this world can }}ossibly raise us to. Certainly the greatest and 
the wisest conceptions, that ever issued fronl the mind of man, have 
been couched under, anð ðelivered in a few, dose, home, and significant 
words. 
But to derive the credit of this way of speaking lnnch higller, and 
from an example infinitely gr
atcr than the greatest human WiSÙOl11, 
was it not authorised, and ennobled by God himself in his lnaking 
of the \Vorld? '\T as not the work of all the six days transacted in 
50 many worùs 1 There was no circunllocution, or amplification, in 
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the case; which makes the rhetorician LonginÜs, in his Look of the 
loftincss of speech, so much admire the height and grandeur of l\Ioses's 

tyle in his first chapter of Genesis: '0 7WII 'Iovoaíwv eHI'}l08ÉTH, OÙX 
ó 7IJX
1I åv
p, "The lawgiver of the Jews" (says he, meaning 1\loses) 
1 . ", '" \, .... e -" I , , , 
' 
H was no 01'<. mary man; E7rfCÓ'l 7f}II TOV fOV ÓlJvap.clI Ka7a Tf}JI açlUJI 
È"III";PUI'E KftfÉCÞ!11/fll, "because," says he, ''" he set forth the Divine power 
suitabl
 to the majesty and greatness of it." But how did lIe this? 
'Vhy, iveù
 ÈII TV ElußoÌ\V "Ipá
a
 7WJI JlÓP.WII, Elwfll Ó eEÒÇ- cþf}U
, Tí; 
' 8 - \', I e - \', & " F t1 t " '- 
1EllfU W cþwç- Kac E"IOE70, "IfIlEU w "If} kat E'"((;I'E70, 
c. or m, say.;:> 
he, '"I in the \"ery entrance of his laws he gives us this short and present 
account of the whole creation: God said, 'Let there be light, and 
there was light; let there be an earth, a sea, and a firmament, and 
there was so.'" So that all this high eulogy and encon1Ïum, given 
by this heathen of l\Ioses, sprang only from the n1ajestic brevity of this 
one expression; an expression EO suited to the greatness of a Creator, 
aud so expressive of l1Ïs boundless, creative power, as a power infinitely 
above all control, or possibility of finding the least obstacle or delay in 
achìeving its Inightiest and most stupendous works. Heaven, and 
carth, and all the host of both (as it were) dropt from his mouth; and 
nature itself was but the product of a ,,"ord; a word not designed to 
express, but to constitute and give a being; and not so much the 
representation, as the cause of what it signified. 
This was God's way of speaking in his first forn1ing of the universe. 
And was it not so in the next grand instance of his power, his govern- 
ing of it too? For are not the great instruments of government, his 
laws, drawn up and digested into a few sentences? the whole body 
of them containing but ten commandments, and some of those com- 
mandments not so luany words? Nay, and have we not these also 
brought into yet a narrower compass by hin1 ,
ho bpst understood 
them? "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and thy neighbour as thyself." Precepts nothing 
like the tedious, endless, confused tr3.
h of human laws; laws so 
numerous, that thcy not only exceed H1en's practice, but al80 surpass 
their arithmetic; and so voluminous, that no nlOrtal head, nor shoulders 
neither, 111ust ever pretcnd themseh 7 cs able to bear them. In God's 
laws the words arc few, the sense vast and infinite. In hUlnan Jaws 
you shall be sure to have words enough, but, for the most part, to 
discern the sense and reason of thell1 you had need read thém with 
a ullcroscopc. 
And thus hadng shewn how thc Almighty utters himself when he 
speaks, and that upon the greatest occasions, let us now descend from 
heaven to earth, fr0111 God to man, and shew that it is no presumption 
for us to conform our words, as wen as our actions, to the Supreme 
pattern, and, accorrling to our poor measures, to imitate the wisdom 
VOL. ] I. 29 
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that we adore. And for this, has it not Leen noted IJY the best 
observers, and the ablest judges, Loth of things and persons, that dIP 
wisòonl of any people or nation has been Inost seen in the proverbs 
and short sayings commonly recei\.ed anlongst them? And what is 
a proverb but the experience and oosernltion of sc,"era) ages, gathered 
and sUlnmed up into one expression? The scripture vouches Solomon 
for the wisest of men, and they are his proverbs that prove him so. 
The seven wise n1en of Greece, so tamous for their wi::;ùom all the 
world over, acquired an that fame, each of them, by a f'ingle sentence, 
consisting of two or three words. And ')'J/WÐL O"HltITÒV still lives and 
flourishes in the mouths of all, while Inauy vast \'olunles are extinct, 
am} 
unk into dust and utter oblivion. And then, for books; we 
shaH generally find, that the nlost excellent, in any art or science, ha\'e 
been still the smallest and 11108t compendioHs: and tIlis not without 
ground; for it is au argument that tht' author was a master of what he 
wrote, and had a clear notion, and a full comprehension of the sub- 
ject before him. For the reason of things lies in a little compass, if the 
mind could at any time be so happy as to light upon it. 
ost uf the 
writings and discourses in the "orId are but illustration and rhetoric
 
which signifies as luuch as nothing to a mind eager in pursuit after 
the causes anù philosophical truth of things. It is the \\ork of fancy 
to enlarge, but of judgment to shorten and contract; and therefore 
this n1ust neeùs be as tar above the other, as judgnlent is a greatel 
and a nobler faculty than fancy or imagination. All philosophy is 
reduced to a few principles, and those principles comprised in a fe\\ 
l}ropositions. And as the whole structure of speculation rests upon 
three or four a'Xioms or nla..'Xims; so that of practice also bears upon 
a very slnall number of rules. Aud surely there was never yet any 
rule or ma:\.im that filled a volunle, or took up a week's time to be 
got by heart. No; these are the apices rerum" the tops and sunlS, 
the very spirit and life of things extracted and abridged; just as an 
the lines drawn from the vastest circumference do at length meet and 
unite in the smallest of things, a point; and it is but a very little 
I>iece of wood with which a tnle artist will measure all the tim ber 
in the world. The truth is, there could be no such thing as art or 

cience, could not the lnind of man gather the general natures of 
thingg out of the numberless heap of particulars, and then bind then1 
up into such short aphorisms or propositions, that so they may be 
maùe portable to the memory, and thereby become ready and at 
hand, for the judgment to apply, and make use of, as there shall be 
occaSIon. 
.n fine, brevity and succinctness of speech is that which in phi- 
losophy or speculation \\e call maxim, anù first })rincipJc; in tht. 
counsels and resolv{'
 of l}ractical wisdom, and the det'p mysteries of 
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religion, oracle; and lastly, in matters of \\ it, aud the finencsses of 
imagination, epigTam. AIÌ of then1 severally, and in the'ir kinds, the 
greatest anù the noblest things that the mind of man can shew the 
force and dexterity of its faculties in. 
And now, if this be the highest excellency and perfection of 
speech in all other things, can we assign any true, solid reason why 
it should not be so likewise in prayer? Nay, is there not rather the 
clearest reason imaginable why it should be nmch more so? Since 
most of the fore-mentioned things are hut addresses to a human un- 
dcrstawling, which may neeJ as nlany words as may fill a volume 
to make it understand the truth of one line; whereas prayer is an 
address to that Eternal Mind, which (as we have shewn before) such as 
rationally invocate pretend not to infonn. Nevertheless, since the 
nature of man is such, that wl1Île we are yet in the body our rever- 
('nee and worship of God 1nust of necessity proceed in some analogy 
to the reverence that we shew to the grandees of this world, we will 
here see what the judgment of all wise men is concerning fewness 
of words, when we appear as suppliants before our earthly superiors; 
and we shall find that they generally allow it to import these three 
things. 1. 1\-lodesty; 2. Discretion; and 3. Height of respect to the 
person addressed to. And first, for modesty. :rvIodesty is a kind of 
shame, or bashfulness, proceeding from the sense a man has of his 
own defects, compared with the perfections of him whom he come
 
before. And that which is modesty towards men, is worship and 
devotion towards God. It is a virtue that makes a man unwilling to 
be seen, and fearful to be heard; and yet for that very cause never 
fails to make him both seen with favour, and heard with attention. It 
loves not many words, nor indeed needs them. For modesty address- 
ing to anyone of a generous worth and honour, is sure to have that 
man's honour for its advocate, and his generosity for its intercessor. 
And how then is it possible for such a virtue to run out into words! 
Loquacity storms the ears, but modesty takes the heart; that is trouble- 
some, this gentle, but irresistible. Much speaking is always the effect 
of confidence; and confir1ence still pre-sup]Joses, and springs from the 
persuasion tha.t a man has of his own worth: both of them, certainly, 
very unfit qualifications for 3 petitioner. 
2dly. The second thing that naturally shews itself in paucity of 
words, is di!:cretion; and particularly, that prime and en1inent part of 
it that consists in a care of offending; which Solomon assures us that 
in much speaking it i:.;; hardly possible for us to avoid (Prov. x. 19) : " In 
the multitude of words," says he, " ther
 wanteth not sin ;" it requiring 
no ordinary skill for it man to make his tongue run by rule, and at 
the' same time to give it both its lesson and its liberty too, :For 
29-2 
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seldonl or ne\cr is there rrlUch si}oke, but something or other had 
Letter been not spoke; there being nothing that the n1Ïnd of luan is su 
apt to kindle, and take distaste at, as at words: and therefore, whenso- 
ever anyone conles to prefer a suit to another, no doubt, the fewer of 
them the better; since, where so very little is said, it is sure to be either 
candidly accepted, ur, which is next, easily e:xcused: but, at the saml" 
ti1He to petition, and to provoke too, is certainly vpry preposterous. 
3dly. The third thing that brevity of speech con1mencls itself by, 
in an petitionary addresses, is a peculiar respect to the person addressed 
to: for whosoever petitions his superior in Euch a manner, does, by 
his very so doing, confe
s him better ahle to understand than he 
hinlself can be to express his 
\Vn casc. IJ e 0\\ ns hiln, as a patron, of 
a preventing judgtnent and goodness, and, upon that account, able, not 
only to answer, but also to anticipate his requests. For, according to 
tlH' most natural interpretation of things, this is to ascribe to him a 

agacity so q1\iek and piercin ó , that it \\ere pre3umption to infonn, 
and a benignity so great, that it were ueedless to importune hin1. And 
can there be a greater, and n10rc winning deference to a 
uperior, than 
to treat him under such a character? Or, can any thing be imagined 
so naturally fit and efficacious, both to enforce the petition, anù to 
endear the petitioner? A short }Jf'tition to a great Juan is not only 
a suit to him for his favour, but also a panegyric upon his parts. 
Anù thUi; I have given you thp three comnlendatory (llIalifications 
of brevity of speech, in our apl)lication
 to the great ones of the- 
,,,orill. Concerning which, as I shewed before that it was impossible 
for us to form our addresses, even to God hinlself, but with some 
vruportion and resemblance to those that we make to our fellúw- 
Hlortals in a condition much above us; so it is certain, t11at whatso- 
('vcr the general judgnlent and consent of mankind allo\"s to be ex pres- 
:sive and declarative of our honour to those, must (only with due allow- 
ance of the difference of the object) as really and properly declare and 
sib'11ify that honour and adoration that is due from us to the great 
GoJ. And consequently, what we have said for brc\'ity of speech with 
re
pl'ct to the fornler, ought equally to conclude for it with relation 
to him too. 
But to argue lnore immediately and directly to the point before us. 
I shall now produce five arguments, enforcing brevity, and cashiering 
all prolixity of speech, with peculiar reference to our addresses to God. 
1. And the first argument shall be taken frOlTI this consideration: 
That there is no reason allegeable for the use of length, or prolix- 
ity of speech, that is at all applicable to prayer. For who!Soever uses 
l1mltiplicity of words, or length of discourse, must of necessity du 
it for onc of these three purposes; either to infl\rm, or })('r:made, Of. 
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lastly, to wcary <wd overCOlue the person whOln he direct
 his discourse 
to. ßut the very first founùation, of what I had to say upon this 
subject, was laicl by me, in demonstrating that prayer could not 
possiLly prevail with God any of these three ways. Forasmuch as 
being omniscient, he could not be informed; and being void of 
passion or affections, he could not be ljersuaded; and, lastly, being 
ûmnipotent, anù infinitely great, he could not. Ly any importunity, be 
wearied or O\'CrCOlne. And if so, what use can there be of rhetoric, 
harangue, or u1ultitude of words in prayer? For, if they should be 
designed for information, must it not be infinitely sottish an.! unrca- 
::ìonable to go about to inform hin1 who can be ignorant of nothing '! 
or to persuade }}im, whose unchangeable nature makes it impossible 
for him to be moycd or wrought upon? Or, lastly, by long and much 
.speakin,a-. to think to weary hÎln out, whose infinite power all the 

trength of 111('11 and angels, and the whole world put togcther, is not 
able to encounter, or stand before? So that the truth is, by loquacity 
.lHd prolixity of prayer, a Inan docs really and indeed (whether he 
thinks so or no) roh Goù of the honour of those three great attri- 
butes, and neither treats him as a person omniscient, or unchangeable, 
or Olnnipot
nt. For, on the other side, all the usefulness of long 
speech, in human converse, is founded only upon the defects and iUl- 
perfections of human nature. For he whose knowledge is at Lest 
but limited, and whose intellect, both in apprehending and judg"ing, 
proceeds by a small din1inutive light, cannot but receive an additional 
light by the conceptions of another n1an, clearly and plainly expressed, 
and by such expression conveyed to his apprehension. And he again, 
whose nature subjects him to want and weakness, and consequently 
to hopes and fears, cannot but be moved this way, or that way, accord- 
ing as objects suitable to those passions shall be dexterously repre- 
sented, and set before his imagination, by the arts of speaking; which 
is that that we call persuasion. And, lastly, he whose soul and body 
receive their activity from, and perforn1 all their functions by, the 
lllediation of the spirits, which ebb and flow, consume, and are rencwed 
again, cannot but find himself very uneasy upon any tedious, verbose 
apljlication made to him; and that sometimes to such a degree, that 
through mere fatigue, and e\Ten against judgment and interest both, a 
man shall sUITem}er himself as a conquered person, to the overbear- 
ing vehemence of such solicitations: for when they ply hinl so fast, 
and pour in upon him so thick, they cannot but wear and waste the 
spirits, as unequal to so pcrtinacious a charge; and this is properly 
to weary a man. ßut now all weariness, we know, pre-supposes weak- 
ness; anù consequcntly, every long, importune, weari80n1e petition, is 
truly and prorerly a force upon him that is pursued \\' ith it-it is a 
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following blow after blo\\ upon the n1Ïnd and affections, anù may, for 
the time, pass for a real, though short, per
t:cution. 
This is the state and condition of human nature; and prolixity, or 
inlportunity of speedl, is stiU the great engine to attack it by, either in 
its blintl or weak side. And I think I nmy venture to affinn, that it is 
seldOln that any man is prevailed u!)on by words, but upon a true an(l 
philosophical estimate of the whole matter, he is either deceivcd, or 
wearied, before he is so, and parts with the thing desireù of hÏ1n 
upon tIle yery same terms that either a child parts with a jewel for 
an apv1e, or a lnan })arts with his sword when it is forcibly wrested 
or taken fronl hinl; and that he who obtains \v]lat he has been rhe- 
torically or importunately begging for, goes away really a conqucror, 
and triumphantly carrying off the spoils of his neighbour's under- 
standing, or l)is will; bafl1ing the former, or wearying the latter, into 
a grant of his restle
s l)ctitionð. 
Anù now, jf tJlis be the casc whcn anyone comes with a tedious, 
long-winded harangue to God, nIay not Gorl rroperly answer him with 
those word
, in Ps. l. 21: .. Surely thou thinkest I aIn altogether such 
an one as thyself?" And perhaps, ulJon a due and rational examina- 
tion of an the follies and indecencies, that men are apt to be guilty 
of in prayer, they will be all found resolvable intu t}lis one thing, a
 
the true and sole cause of tl)el11; namely, that lnen, when they pray, 
take God to be such an one as themselves, and so treat hiln accord- 
ingly. The malignityaud lnischief of which gross mistake may reach 
farther than possibly at first they can well be anare of: For if it be 
idolatry to pray to God the Father, represented under the shape of a. 
umn, can it be at all better to pray to hin1 as represented under the 
weakness of a ulan ? :Nay, jf the luisreprcsentation of the object makes 
the idola.try, certainly by how much the worse and Inore scandalous 
the misrepresentation is, hy 
o lnuch the grosser and Ulore intolerable 
must be the idolatry. To confirnl which we luay add this considera- 
tion, that Christ himself, e\.en no\\ in his glorified estate in heaven, 
\\ears the budy, and consequently the shape of a nlan, though he is fat 
frOln any of his infirmities or imperfections; and therefore, no doubt, 
to relJresent God to ourselves under these latter, lnust needs be lllorf. 
absurd and iITeligious than to represent him under the former. 
But to one particular of the preceding discourse some may reply and 
object, that if God's omniscience, by rendering it impossible for hinl 
to be informed, be a bufIicient reason against prolixity or length of 
prayer, it will follow that it is equally a reason against the using any 
words at all in prayer; since the proper use of words is to infon11 thp 
pcr::ion whom \\c speak to, and consequently, nh(\re information is 
impo:ssible, \\ orels must Heeds he lI
ele:5s and superfluous. 
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To which I answer: first by concession, that if the 60le use of 
\Vorus or speech were to inform the person WhOlll we speak to, the 
consequence would be firm and good, and equally conclude against the 
use of any words at all in prayer. But therefore, in the second place, 
I deny information to be the sale and adequate use of words, or 
8pecch, or indeed any use of them at all, when either the person 
5poken to needs not to be informed, and withal is known not to need 
it, as sometimes it falls out with men, or when he is incapable of 
being informed, as it is always with God. But the proper U8C of 
words, whensoever we speak to God in prayer, is thereby to pay him 
honour and obedience. God having, by an express precept, enjoined 
us the use of words in prayer, commjlnding us in P8. I. 15, and many 
other Scriptures, to call upon him; anrl in Luke :+..i. 21, "when we 
pray, to say, Our Father, &c." But no where has he comn1ande<l us to 
do this with prolixity, or multiplicity of words. And though it must 
be confessed that we may sometin1Cs answer this command of calling 
upon God, and saying, Our Father, &c. by mental or inward prayer; 
yet since these words, in their first and most pr<tper signification, 
import a vocal address, there is no dúubt but the direct design of the 
con1mand is to enjoin this also, wheresoever there is ability and power 
to perfonn it. So that we 8ee here the necessity of vocal prayer, 
founded upon the authority of a divine precept; ",hereas for long, prolix 
prayer, no such precept can be produced; and consequently, the 
Divine Omniscience may be a sufficient reason against n1ultiplicity 
of words in prayer, and yet conclude nothing si1nply or absolutely 
;lgainst the bare use of them. l\"evertheless, that we may not seem to 
allege bare command, unseconded by reason, (which yet, in the Divine 
commands, it is iU1possibie to do,) there is this great reason for, and 
use of, words in }Jrayer, without the least pretence of informing the 
persol} whOln we pray to; and that is, to acknowledge and own those 
wants before God that we supplicate for a relief of. It being very 
vropef and rational to own and acknowledge a thing even to him who 
knew it before: forasmuch as this is so far from offering to communi- 
cate, or Inake known to him the thing so acknowlerlged, that it rather 
pr<:'supposes in him an antecedent know1edge of it, and con1es in only 
as a subsequent assent and subscription to the reality and truth of such 
a knowledge. For to acknowledge a thing, in the first sense of the 
word, does by no means signify a design of notif) iug that thing to 
another, but is truly and properly a luan's passing sentence upon hinl- 
self and his o\\n cundition; there being no reason in thc \Vorlrl for 
a Inan to e:+..pect that God should relieve ancl supply those wants that 
he himself \\ ill not own, nor take notice of, any more than for a man 
to hope f01" a péH.do
l 01 those sin
 that he cannot find in his heart to 
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cunfess. And yet (I suppose) no man in his right senses does, or can 
ima
inc, that God is infonned or brought to the knowledge of thof:e 
sins by any 8uch confession. 
.And so HlltCh for the clcaring uf this objection, and, in the whole, 
for the first argument producc(l by us for brevity, and against prolixity 
of prayer, nanlely, that all the reasons that can be assigned for 
prolixity of speech in our cunverse with men cease, and become no 
reasons for it at aU, when we are to s}>eak or pray to God. 
2dly. The second argument for paucity of words illl)rayer shall be 
taken from the paucity of thm
e things that are necessary to be IJra) eel 
for. And surely, where few things are necessary, few words should be 
sufficient. For where the matter is not comU1ensurate to the words, 
all speaking is but tautology -; that being truly and really tautology 
where the same thing is repeated, though under never 
o 111uch \"ariety 
of expression; as it i::i but the saIne luan still, though lIe appears e\Tery 
day, or every hour, in a new and different suit of clothes. 
The adequate subject of uur prayers (I shewed at first) cOlnpre- 
hends in it things of necessity, and things of charity. As to the first 
of which, I know nothing absulutely necessary, but grace llere, and 
glory hereafter. And fur the uther, we know what the apostle says, 
(1 TÏ1n. yi. S,) u IIa\ing food and raiment, let us be therewith content." 
Nature is satisfied with a little, anù grace with less. And now, if the 
nlatter of our prayers lies within bO narrow a cOIn pass, why sllould the 
dress anù outside of them spread and diffuse itself into so wide and dis- 
proportioned a largeness? by reason of which our words ",ill be forced 
to hang loose and light, without any Inatter to support the 111 ; luuch 
after the SaIne rate that it is said to be in transubstantiation, whcr
 
accidents are left in the lurch by their proper subject, that gives theni 
the slip, anù so leaves thosc }100r slender beings to uphold and shift 
for themsehTcs. 
. 
In brevity of speech a lllan does not so much speak words as 
things; things in their precise and na1\:ed truth, antI stripped of their 
rhetorical luask, and their fallacious gloss: and therefore, in Athens, 
they circumscribed the pleadings of their orators by a strict law, cutting 
off prologues and epilogues, and conlnlanding them to an immediate 
representation of the case, by an impartial and succinct declaration of 
nlere matter of fact. And this was, indeed, to speak things fit for a 
judge to hear, because it argued the pleadt::r also a judge of \
hat was 
fit for him to speak. 
And now, why should not this be both decency and devotion too, 
when we come to plead for our poor souls before the great tribunal of 
heaven? It was the saying of Solomon, " A word to the wise ;" and if 
1'0, certainly there can })(' no necessitv of 1ll3nv words to him who is 
. .. 
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wisdom itself. For, can any man think that God delights to hear him 
make speeches, and to shew his l)arts (as the wor.! is), or to jumble a 
multitude of InisapplieJ. scripture sentf'nccs together, interlarded with 
frequent nauseous repetition of "Ah, Lord!" which some call exercising 
their gifts, but with a greater exercise of their hearers' patience? Nay, 
does not he present his l\fakcr, not only with a more decent, but also 
a nlOre free and liberal oblation, who tendcrs him much in a little, 
and brings him his whole heart and soul wrapt up in three or four 
words, than he who with full mouth, and loud lungs, sends up whole 
volleys of articulate breath to the throne of grace? for neither in the 
c8teem of God, or man, ought multitude of words to pass for any 
more. I n the present case, no doubt. God accounts and accepts of 
the former, as infinitely a more valuable offering than the latter: as 
that subject pays his prince a much nobler and 1110re acceptable tribute 
who tenders him a purse of gold, than he who brings hitn a whole 
cartload of farthings; in which there is weight without worth, and 
number without account. 
3dly. The third argument for brevity, or contractedness of speech 
in prayer, shall be taken from the very nature and condition of the 
person who prays; which makes it impossible for him to keep up the 
SaBle fervour and attention in a long prayer that he nlay in a short. 
For as I first observed that the n1Ïnd of man cannot with the same 
force and vigour attend two several objects at the same time, so 
neither can it with the same force and earnestness exert itself upon one 
and the Salne object for any long time; great intention of mind spend- 
ing the spirits tùo fast to continue its first freshness and agility long. 
For while the soul is a retainer to the elements, and a sojourner in the 
body, it must be content to submit its own quickness and spirituality 
to the dulness of its vehicle, and to comply with the pace of its inferior 
companIOn. 
But now, when prayer has lost its due fervour and attention, (which 
indeed are the very vitals of it,) it is but the carcase of a prayer, and 
consequently, must needs be loathsome and offensive to God: nay, 
though the greatest part of it should be enlivened, and carried on with 
an actual attention, yet if that attention fails to enliven anyone part 
of it, the whole is but a joining of the living and the dead together; 
for which conjunction the dead is not at all the better, hut the li\Ting 
very much the worse. It is not length, nor copiousness of language, 
that is devotion, any n10re than bulk and bigness is valour, or flesh 
the measure of the spirit. A short sentence may be oftentimes a large 
and a mighty prayer; devotion sO managed being like watcr in a 
wcll, where you have fulness in a little compas
! which surely is 
much nobler than the same rarrietl out :nto many }letty, cre{'pmg 
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rivulets, with length and 
hallowne
s together. Let him who Frays 
bestow all that 
trcngth, fen'our, and attcntion, upon shortness and 
significance, that \\ ould otherwise run out and lose itself in length and 
luxuriancy of sI)eech to no purpose. Let not his tongue outstrip his 
heart, nor presume to carry a nlCssage to the throne of grace while 
that stays behind. Let him not think to sUPI)ort so hard and weighty 
a duty with a tired, languishing, alld bejaded devotion; to avoid 
which, let a luau contract his expres:jiolJ where he cannot enlarge 
his affection; still reBlclnbering, that nothing can be more absurd in 
itself, nor more unacceptable to Goù, than for one engaged in the 
great work of prayer to hold on speaking after he has left off I)raying, 
and to keep the lips at work when the spirit can do no more. 
4thly. The fourth argument for shortness, or concisene:ss uf speech 
in prayer, shall be dran n from this; that it is the n108t natural and 
lively way of cxpre
ðing the utl1l0st agonies and outcrics of the soul 
to God upon a quick, })ungent sense, either of a pressing neces!:iity, 
or an approaching calamity; which, \\e know, are generally thc chicf 
occasions of prayer, and the most effectual motives to bring men upon 
their knecs, in a vigorou
 a}Jplic
ltion of thel11selv('s to thi::; great duty. 
A })crson ready to sink under his wants has neither time nor heart to 
rhetoricate or Inake flourishes. No llJan begins a long grace when 
he is ready to starve: such an one's prayers are like the relief he needs, 
quick and sudden, short and iUl1nediate: he is like a Inan in torture 
upon the r
lck, "hose pains arc too acute to let his words be ulany, 
awl whose desirc8 of deliverance too impatient to delay the thing 
hc begs for by the Ulanner of his begging it. 
It is a C0ll1111011 saying, If a man docs not know how to pray, let 
hinl go to sea, and that will tcach him. And we have a notable 
instance of what kin,-l of prayers men are taught in that school, even 
in the disciple
 thenl:5eh-es, \\ hen a storm arose, and the sea raged, anù 
tlw ship was rcad) tu be cast a\\ay, in the 8th of )Iatthew. In which 
case, wc do not find that they fell pre jcntly to harangue it about s('a
 
and winds, and that dislual f
LCe of things, that lTIUst needs appear all 
over the devouring element at such a. time; all which, anù the like, 
might no doubt have been vcry plentiful topics of eloquence to a man 
who should have looked upon these things frOln the shore, or di
- 
coursed of \\ reeks and tt'nlpests safe and warn1 in his parlour. Rut 
these poor wretches, who were now entering (as they thought) into 
the very jaws of death, and strugglill:,r with the la:jt efforts of nature, 
UIJOll the sense of a departing life, and consequcntly could neither 
speak nor think anything low or ordinary in such a condition, pre- 
sently rallied up, and discharged the whole concern of their d{,Rponding- 

ouls, in that. short prayer of but three words, though much fuller, anll 
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more forcible, than one of three thousand, in the 
5th verse of the 
forementioned chapter, "Save us, Lord, or we })erish." Death makes 
short work when it C01ncs, 
nll will teach him who would prevent it 
to Inake shorter. For surely no man who thinks hin1self just a 
perishing can be at leisure to be eloquent, or judge it dther sense 
or devotion to begin a long prayer, when, in all likelihood, he shall 
conclude his life before it. 
5thly. The fifth and last argument that I shall produce tor brevity 
of speech, or fewness of words in }Jrayer, shall be taken fronl tllf' 
examples which we find in Scripture, of such as have been remarkable 
for brevity, and of such as have been noted for prolixity of speech, 
in the discharge of this duty. 
1. And first for brevity. To omit all those notable examples 
which the Old Testmnent affords us of it, and to confine ourselves 
only to the New, in which we are undoubtedly most concerned; was 
not this way of praying not only waITanted, but sanctified, and set 
above all that the will of man could possibly except against it, by that 
infinitely exact form of prayer, prescribed by the greatest, the holiest. 
and the wisest man that ever lived, even Christ himself, the Son of 
God, and Saviour of the world? was it not an instance both of the 
truest devotion, and the fullest and most comprehensive reason, that 
ever proceeded from the mouth of man? and yet withal the shortest 
and 1110st succinct Inodel that ever grasped all the needs and occasions 
of Inankind, both spiritual and temporal, into so small a compass? 
Doubtless, had our Saviour thought fit to amplify, or be prolix, He, in 
whom were hid all the treasures of wisdOln, couIll not want matter, 
nor I-J e, who was himself the fJ7ord, want variety of the fittest to havc 
expressed his mind by. But he chose rather to contract the whole 
concern of both worlds into a few lines, and to unite both heaven and 
earth in his prayer, as he had done before in his person. And, indeed, 
one was a kind of copy or representation of the other. 
So then we see here brevity in the rule or pattern; let us 
ee it 
next in the practice, and after that, in the succes
 of })rayer. And 
first, we have the practice, as well as, the pattern of it, in our Saviour 
himself, and that, in the most signal lJassage of his whole life, eve}) 
his preparation for his approaching death. In which dolorous scene, 
when his whole soul was nothing but sorrow, (that great moving spring 
of invention and elocution,) and when nature was put to its last and 
utmost stretch, and so had no refuge or relief but in l)rayer, yet even 
then, all this horror, agony, and distress of spirit, ddivcrs itself hut in 
two very short sentences (l\Iatth. xxvi. 32): "0 nlY }'athcr, if it be' 
l)O

ible, let this cup pass ti.om llle; nevertheless, not a" I will, but as 
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thou wilt." Anù again, .the second tÏ1ne, with the like brevity, aud 
the like words: "0 my Father, if this cup may not IJasS from nle, 
e"-cept I drink it, thy will be done." And lastly, the third time also, 
he used the saJne short form afrain; and yet in all this he \\as (as we 
Inay say without a metaphor) en
n praying for life, so far as the great 
business he was then about, to \\ it, the redemption of the world, 
woulel suffer hilll to I)ray for it. All which prayers of our Saviour, 
and others of like brevity, are properly such as we can ejaculations; an 
elega.nt similitude from a dart, or arrow, shot or thrown out; and such 
an one (we know) of a yard long will fly farther, and strike deeper, 
than one of twenty. . 
And then, ill the last plac<l, for the success of such brief prayers, 
I shall give you but three instances of this, but they shall be of persons 
praying under the vressure of as great miseries as human naturc could 
well be affiicted with. And the first shaH be of the lepcr, (7\Iatt. \ iii. 2,) 
or, as S1. Luke de
criLes hilll, U a man full of leprosy, who came to 
our Saviour, and worshipped hÏ1n;" and, as 81. LUh.e again has it 
nlore particularly, U fell on his f
lce before hiln," (which is the lowest 
and most devout 01 all postures of worship,) "saying, Lord, if thou 
wilt, thou canst make me clean." This was all his prayer
; and the 
answer to it \Va.." that he was imnleùiately cleansed. The next Í1ntance 
:;hall be of thc poor blind man (Luke xviii. 2ð), following our Saviour 
\\ ith this earnest prayer: "Jesus, thou Son of David, have lnercy 
upon TIle." I-lis \vhole prayer was no more; for it is said in the nc""t 
verse, that he went on, repeating it again and again: U Jesus, thou 
Son of David, have mercy upon me." And the answcr he received was, 
t1](11 his eyes were opened, and his sight restored. 
The third and last instance shall be of the publican, in the 
a1nc 
chapter of St. Luke, praying under a liyely sensp of as great a leprosy 
and blin(lness of soul, as the other two could have of body: in the l3th 
verse, "He smote upon his breast, saying, God be Jnerclful to tue a 
sinncr." He spoke no more, thougl it is said in the lOth versc, 
that he went solelnnly and purposely up to the templc to pray: the 
issue and success of which prayer \\as, that he went home justified 
before one of those whOln all the J ('wish church re\'cred as absolutely 
the highcst and most heroic e
amples of I)iety, and most belovcd 
favouritcs of heaven in the whole world. And now, if the source and 
\irtue of these short prayers could rise so high as to cleanse a leper, 
to gi\:c sight to the blinll, and to justify a publican, and if the worth 
of it. prayer may at all be measured by the success of it, I suppose 
no prayers whatsoever can cIo more, and I never yet ll('ard or read of 
any long prayer that did so Hluch. \Vhich brings on the other part 
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of this our fifth and last argument, which was to be drawn from the 
examples of such as have been noted in Srripturc for IJrolb..ity or 
length of prayer. And of this, there are only two mentioned, the 
heathens and the Pharisees. The first, the grand instance of idolatry; 
the other, of hypocrisy; but Christ forbids us the imitation of both: 
u ,rllen ve pray;' says our Saviour in the 6th of l\Iatthew, "be ye not 
like the heathens :" but in what? why, in this, "that they think they 
. oj oj 
shall he heard for their n1uch speaking," in the 7th verse. It is not the 
multitlhle that prevails in annies, and much less in woròs. And then for 
the Pharisees, \\'h0111 our Saviour represents as the very vilest of men, 
and the greatest of cheats. \Ve have them amusing the world with 
pretpl1ces of a more refined devotion, while their heart was all that 
time in their neighbour's coffers. For, does not our Saviour expressly 
teU us, in Luke XX., and the two last verses, that the great tools, the 
hook" or engines, by which they cOlnpassed their \Vorst, their wickedest 
and most rapacious designs, were long prayers! prayers made only 
for a shew or colour, and that to the basest and most degenerous sort 
of villany, even the robbing the spital, and devouring the houses of 
poor, helpless, forlorn widows. Their devotion served all. along but as 
an instrun1ent to thcir avarice, as a L"lctor or under-agent to their ex- 
tortion; a practice which duly seen into, and stripped of its hypocritical 
blinds, could not but look very odiously and ill-fayouredly; and there- 
fore, in come their long robes, and their long prayers together, and 
cover all. And the truth is, neither the length of one, nor of the 
other, is ever found so useful, as when there is something nlore than 
ordinary that would not be seen. This was the gainful godliness of the 
Pharisees; and I believe, upon good observation, you will hardly find 
any like tIle Pharisees for their long prayers, who are not also ex- 
trelnely like them for something else. And thus having given you 
five arguruents for brevity, and against prolixity of prayer, let us now 
make this our other great rule whereby to judge of the prayers of our 
Church, and the prayers of those who dissent and divide from it. And, 
First, for that excellent body of prayers contained in our Liturgy, 
allù both compiled and enjoined by public authority. Have \ve not 
here a great instance of brevity and tulness together, cast into several 
short significant collects, each containing a distinct, entire, and well- 
ll1anaged petition? the whole set of them being like a string of pearls, 
exceeding rich in conjunction, and therefore of no slnall price, or 
value, even single, and by themselves. Nothing could have been 
composed with greater judgment; every prayer being so short, that it 
is impossible it should weary, and withal so pertinent, that it is im- 
possible it should cloy the devotion. And inrleed, so admirably fitted 
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a.re they all to the comlnOll coneenlS of a Christian society, that 
when the rubrick enjoins hut the use of some of them, our worship 
is not ilnperfcct, and when we use them all, there is none of them 
superfluous. 
And the reason assignel1 by 
ome learned men for the preference 
of many short prayers before a continued long one, is unanswerable; 
llaJuely, that by the forn1(
r there is a more frequently repeated n1ention 
lllade üf the nanIe, and 
ûlne great attribute of God, as the ('ncou- 
raging ground of our praying to hbn, and \\0 ithal of the merits and 
luediation of Christ, as the only thing that can promise us success 
in what we pray for; every distinct petition beginning with the fonner, 
and ending \\ ith the latt('r; by thus annexing of which to each parti- 
cular thing that we ask for, we do Inanifestly confess and declare- 
that we cannot expect to obtain anyone thing at the hands of God, 
but with a particular renewed respect to the merits of a l\fediator, and 
withal relnind the congregation of the same, by making it their lJart 
to renew a distinct Amen to every distinct petition. 
l\dd to thi
, the excellent contrivance of a great part of our Liturg), 
into alternate responscs, by which means the IJeople arc put to bear a 
considerable share in the whole service; which makes it almost impos- 
sible for them to be only idle hearers, or, which is worse, mere lookers 
on, as thcy are very often, and may be always (if they can but keep 
their eyes open) at the long tedious prayers of the nonconforn1Ïsts. 
And this indeed i
 that which Inakes and denominates our Liturgy 
truly and propcrly a " book of common prayer." For, I think, I lna) 
truly avouch (how strange socver it may seen1 at first) that there is no 
such thing as comn1on, or joint prayer, anywhere an10ngst the prin- 
dpal dissenters from the Church of England; for, in the Homish 
communi
n, the priest says over the appointed prayers only to himself, 
and the rest of the people not hearing a word of what he says, repeat 
also their own 11articular prayers to thcmselves, and when they havp 
done, go thcir way, not all at once, as neither do they come at once, 
but scatteringly, one after another, dccording as they have finished 
their devotions. And then, for the nonconformists, their prayers 
being all extempore, it is (as we have shewn before) hardly possible 
for any, and utterly impossible for all, to join in them: for, surely, 
people cannot join in a prayer before they understand it, nor can it bf' 
imagined that all capacities should presently and immediately under- 
stand what they hear. From all which we may venture to conclude, 
that that excellent thing, common prayer, which is the joint address 
of an whole congregation, with united voice, as well as heart, sending 
up their devotions to Almighty God, is nowhere to be found in these 
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kingdoms, but in that best and nearest copy of prmutIve Christian 
worship, the Divine 
ervice, as it is perfonncd according to the orders 
of our Church. 
If the directions of Solomon, the })recept anù example of our 
::-:aviour, and lastly, the piety anù experience of those ex
ell('nt men 
and martyrs, who first conlposed, and afterwaròs owned our Liturgy with 
their dearest hlood, Inay be looked upon as safe and sufficient guides 
to us in our IJllblic worship of God; then, upon the joint authority of 
all thrse, we may pronounce our Liturgy the greatest treasure of rational 
devotion in the Christian world. And I know no prayer necessary 
that is not in the Liturgy, but one; which is this, That God would 
vouchsafe to continue thc Liturgy itself in use, honour, and veneration, 
in this Church for eycr. 


Sermons. Yol. II. 



HISTORICAL SI(ETCI-I: 


ßEGlS
IXG OF THE EIGHTEE
TH CEl\'TUR\. 


'rHE age which succeeded the events of 1688 was little 
favourable either to the religious or literary character of 
England. 'l'he Church and Nation had been rescued fronl a 
position of extrelne danger;' but, as is ever the case in revo- 
lutions, even the Ino
t desirable and beneficial, this deliverance 
had been effected at a great cost. In the train of the friends 
of liberty followed also the patrons of misrule; and those 
privileges which had been 
ecured hy a finn and consistent 
assertion of principle, were enjoyed in a double proportion by 
unprincipled men. Some of the ablest and most consistent 
alnong the clergy were deprived of their honours and pre- 
fennents; while, in yielding the great boon of toleration, 
the laws c"-.tended their shield over nlany who had passed 
their lives in hostility to the Church. The age of the giant 
champions of that institution had passed away, but not the 
age of its nlighty though less obvious perils. 'Vhile the 
increase of the population, the decline of public morals, and 
even the growth of the national prosperity, demanded the 
utmost exertions of the clergy, in their proper sphere, as 
heralds and administrators of the peculiar blessings of the 
Christian revelation; they not only were obliged by the pre- 
vailing infidelity to devote their time and strength to securing 
the extreme outworks of the faith-the bare principles of 
natural religion, but their efficiency for this and every other 
labour was grievously impaired by divisions and disputes, 
by worldliness and ambition, in their own body. In short, 
the century now opening before us presents a spectacle but 
little gratifying to the patriotic Christian, and the filial 
adnlÎrer of the Church of England. In the contest adverted 
to, with one of those Protean shapes which the lllultiform 
oppugnancy of Divine Truth has been successively pertnitted 
to aSSUllle, but which have providentially been ordained to be 
successively overCOllle, she indeed survived an ordeal, and re- 
pelled attacks, morf' formidable than are likely, in this quarter, 
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ever to be renewed; she stilI found among her sons Inen 
capable of thoroughly sifting, systematizing, and settling the 
evidences of l'eligiol1; nevertheless this object, though of 
necessary utility to the Church, was a calamitous burden on 
the period to which it was in particular assigned. 
"Tith the exception of those enlinent individuals who have 
been nanlcd in the preceJing sketches, and of whom such as 

urvived towards the dose of the lith century "ere already 
ad vanced beyond the active period of life, few members of the 
clerical body continued to devote themselves to the higher 
IH'anches of theological learning. Of such as did, some, as 
Dod well, a divine of the Inost respectable character for erudi- 
tion, Hickes, and others of inferior stamp, belonged to the party 
of the nonjurors, and elnployed themselves in carrying to a 
ridiculous extreme those views of clerical prerogative which 
the Anglican Church has been careful to confine within mode- 
rate limits. Another (or perhaps a less inflexible division of 
the same) party, borne by the tide of events into a course 
which the Church could never allow as lawful in principle, 
however she connived at it as a necessary anomalous fact, took 
the oaths" with many reservations and distinctions," and were 
designated by the then opprobrious title of the IIigh Church 
}larty. It comprised the greater number of the parochial 
clergy, followed, whether froll} habit and prejudice, or froln 
the force of enlightened judgment, by the great mass of the 
people. The High Church clergy were of course, and not 
unjustly, objects of suspicion and dislike to the new govern- 
ment. Hence the vacancies, unusually numerous during the 
reign of 'Villialn the Third, which occurred in the episcopal 
bench, and other places of dignity in the Church, were filled 
by Inen of latitudinarian views, some of them deficient in 
erudition, or even alleged to be tainted with the poison of 
Socinianism. 'Thus the necessities of the King's position coin- 
cided with his personal inclination, to pass by those 11len who 
\vere zealous for the Church, and to open the door of prefer- 
ment to the frigid and neglectful; and thus, to all the other 
Inischiefs of mixing worldly anlbition and political strife with 
the interests of the sacred profession, was added that of assign- 
ing rewards to the dereliction of the highest social duties. 
I t was this distracted state of the Church, at the close of 
the 17th and COlllnlencelllent of the 18th centuries, with the 
consequent jealousy of the governluent, which ]ed to the inflic- 
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tion of a serious blow, in the suspension of the sittings of 
Convocation. ..l\fter the offence given by that asselnbly, in 
rejecting the proposal for the adn1Íssion of nonconfornlists, in 
the year 1689, they were not permitted, during ten year
, to 
sit for the tran::;action of business, but were constantly pro- 
rogued illlluediately after having gone through the preparatory 
forms. In the Inean tinle the trinitarian (and other controver- 
sies) being carried to all indecent height, the sovereign was 
induced to uppl y to the bishops to devise sonIC method of 
checking the diffusion of heretical opinions and erroneous expo- 
sitions of Scripture. A fair occasion was thus presented to the 
friends of the Church td COllI plain of the suppression of her 
synodical assenlblies; for to the Convocation, and not to the 
prelates alone, it belonged to deal with such abuses. Accord- 
ingly, on the accession of the Tory party to power, in 1700, 
the regular sittings of that body were resumed. Quickly, 
however, was it found that the lapse of tcn years had effected 
nothing towards the unani,nity of its councils; that, on the 
contrary, the disputes which had heen going on, by llleans of 
the press, concerning the rights and authority of Convocation, 
had inßalued the forlner elenlents of discord. No business 
could be transacted, because the two houses could conle to no 
agreelnen t on the question of their jurisdiction; the lower 
house advancing claiIns, both as to the authority of the COll- 
vocation in general, and on their own part, in contradistinction 
to the upper, in ,vhich the latter refused to concur. 
In the prosecution of this dispute, the most energetic 
advocate of the Church's synodical rights, especially a
 
regarded the lower house of Convocation, was Atterbury, a 
111a11 thoroughly fitted by tellJper for such a sphere of agitation, 
and with respect to talent, ont' uf the 1noRt brilliant, if not the 
luost profound, of the clergy of that period. 
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THIS prelate was born in March 1662, at Milton, near 
Newport l}agncl, in Buckinghamshire; of which place hi
 
father, Lewis .A.tterbury, a divine of eminence, was rector. He 
was educated at \Vestlninster school; whence, in the year 1680, 
he was elected to a studentship of Christ Church College, 
Oxford. At the university he was distinguished by the live- 
liness of his genius, the intensity of his application, and the 
consequent extent of his acquirements: among the early proofs 
of these was a Latin version, completed before the close 
of his twentieth year, of Dryden'ls Absalom and Achitophel, 
then lately published. In 1687, the year in which he took his 
nlaster's degree, he brought out an Answer to some Observa- 
tions (by Woodward, a Romish writer) on the spirit of 1J{artin 
Luther, and the original of the Refol.mation. On this occasion 
he first unsheathed the glittering controversial sword, which he 
so greatly delighted
 through life, to wield. The design of the 
work is to refute those objections against Protestantism, which 
the papists deduce fron1 the personal opinions and manners 
of the great Teutonic reformer. 
The restless strivings of Atterbury'ls ambitious mind, sti- 
mulated by conscious ability, are clearly indicated in the 
following passage of a letter addressed by hin) to his father, 
from Oxford, November 1690:- 
" I am perfectly wearied," he c0ll1plains, "with this nau- 
seous circle of small affairs, that can now neither divert nor 
instruct me. I was made, I am sure, for another scene, and 
another sort of conversation; though it has been lny hard 
luck to be pinned down to this. I have thought and thought 
again, sir, and for some years: now I have never been able 
to think otherwise, than that I aln losing time every minute 
I stay here." 
Yet he was etnploying himself successfully at this tinle 
as a tutor; having, in particular, under his tuition the ac- 
30-2 
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cotnpli
hed Charles Doyle, afterwards carl of Orrery. lIe 
had a large share in cond ucting the fa1110US controversy be- 
tween his nobie pupil and Rentley, concerning the genuineness 
of the epistles ascribed to Phalaris. 'rhe discussion is well 
known-better, perhaps, than it deserves: if the juvenile 
champions suffered defeat, it was frotn an arnl the force of 
which, on classical ground, no scholar was ever able to resist. 
A few months only had elapsed, frotn the date of the letter 
just cited, when Atterbury, having taken orders, opened for 
hitnself a more prolnising career, by quitting Oxford, and 
fixing hilnself in the luctr
polis. 1."he appointll1ents of preacher 
at ßridewell, lecturer of St. Briòe's, l
leet Street, chaplain in 
ordinary to the Queen, and preacher at the Rolls chapel, all 
obtained in acknowledgnlent of his fascinating ability in the 
pulpit, in a short tÎ1ne justified his exchange of those acadenlic 
shades, which had become so irksollle to him, for a scene more 
suited to his genius. lIe had aIt-ead y achieved a reputation 
which secured the public attention to any production of his pen. 
A sernlon preached by hitn at nethlehem IIospital, in ] 694, on 
the power of charity to "cover a n1ultitude of sins," encoun- 
tered the just "exceptions" of Hoadley, as enforcing, to a 
dangerous extent, the falniliar interpretation of that text. 
Another, produced in the same year, with the title The Scorner 
incapable o.f t'l"lie JVisdolfl, brought upon hinl the reproof 
of Sir Robert IIoward, whose Ilistory of Religion, the author 
had very uncerenloniously attacked. The l1e
t controversy in 
which his aspiring vivacity engaged hitn, was the famous one 
in connection with which his naOle is here introduced. 
This memorable discussion was begun in 1697, by the 
publication of A Letter to a Conl,ocatiun ]If an, believed to 
have been written by Dr. llinkes, and supporting the views 
entertained generally by the members of the lower house. 
For the first two years, however, the most considerable divine 
engaged in it was \Vake: the work of that estimable writer 
and divine, asserting, on the other side, Tile .Authority 0.1" 
Christian Princes over their Ecclesiastical Synods, appeared in 
1697. In 1699, Atterbury descended into the arena, with his 
celebrated answer, Tlte Rights, Puwe'rs, and Privileges of an 
English Convocation vindicated. 
The opinions asserted by \Vake, are, that although a con- 
vocation is called whenever there is a new parliament, yet 
it depends solely on the king's will and pleasure whether 
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they shall sit or not; that it is in his majesty's power to pro- 
rogue the convocation, or hinder its engaging in business, 
though the parliament should continue sitting, which could not 
be if the convocation had an inherent right, not only to be 
summoned, but also to sit during the session of the parlia- 
Olen t. 
Atterbury, on the contrary, maintains that the convocation 
is such an essential part of the constitution, that it ought per- 
petually to attend the parliament; and that the king can no 
more by law forbid the convocation to sit, than he can pro- 
rogue one house of parliament, and allow the other to continue 
sittin a . 
b 
U nti! Atterbury came forward, 'Vake had carried the more 
general opinion along with him; but the brilliant style, shewy 
array of argument, and confident, or rather conternptuous 
tone of .r\ tterbury, proved irresistible. 
"To whom the victory fell," observes Stackhouse, in his 
life of the prelate, "is not so much decided. l\len speak 
variously, and according as they are affected. But the general 
opinion is, that however truth might he on Dr. 'Vake's side, 
yet the appearance of it was certainly with Dr. Atterbury; 
and, that whatever he Inight want in point of argument and 
fact, he abundantly supplied by the elegance of his style, his 
fine turn of thought, and copiousness of invention; so that, 
frmH a dry and intricate subject, he has furnished out a very 
curious entertainment for his reader." 
Other combatants, of no mean reputation in our literary 
and ecclesiastical history, now mingled in the fray. Burnet, 
'Vhite Kennet, afterwards bishop of Pcterborough, Ilody, 
with other eminent divines of that period, becalne eagerJy 
engaged, for the Inost part in opposition to the views of A tter- 
bury. At length this warm and remarkable controversy was 
allowed to subside, if it may not be said to have been settled, 
on the publication, in ] 70S, of \Vake's large work, The State 
0.( tlte Cllurclt and Clergy of England, in thei-r Councils, t$4C. 
histo}'ically deduced. 1'he consequence of the debate, says 
Stackhouse, proved very advantageous to both the principal 
combatants. Dr. \Vake, as a reward for having ably maintained 
the authority of the government, was soon promoted to the 
bench of bishops, and Atterbury, having first been presented 
with the degree of D.D. by the University of Oxford, not 
long afterwards succeeded to a variety of preferments. He 
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was made archdeacon of Totness; appointed on the accession 
of Queen Anne, one of her majesty's chaplains in ordinary, and 
in the year 170 t was raised to the deanery of Carlisle, not- 
withstanding the opposition of Nicholson, bishop of that 
diocese, who, in consequence of his appointment being dated 
previously to the resignation of his predecessor, Dr. Grahanl, 
delayed his institution as long as he was able. To these pre- 
fennents was added, about the same time, the office of canon 
residentiary of Exeter, given hinl by Trelawney, bishop of 
that see, his indefatigablc patron. 
That these consequences ,verc equally advantageous to the 
tHoral telnper, either of the cOlnbatants themselves, or of those 
lllenlbers who watched with passionate eagerness the pro- 
gress of the controversy, may justly be questioned. 'Ve are 
on the contrary, disposed to class among the causes of the 
Church's weakness, indifference, and unspirituality in the 18th 
century, that succession of disputes which l1ad previously 
consumed the tirne, the learning, and often the patience, of her 
ablest sons; and, notwithstanding all the advantages which 
have, froln time to tinle, accrued to the world froin the 
polemic strife of vigorous intellects, cannot but agree in the 
nlain with the following sentiments of one of the nlost respect- 
al)lc partizans in the dispute now under review. 


"There is sometJling," says Archbishop \Vake, "in the nature of 
controversial writing so corrupti\'c of morality, so apt to destroy som(' 
of the noblest graces of a Christian ]ife, that I look upon the case to 
be Inuch the sanle in that as it is in other wars, and that nothing 
less than an absolute necessity ought to engage a good man in either. 
\Vhat temptations it ministers to pride and passion, to malice and 
uncharitableness, to falseness and insincerity; and what occasions it 
too often affords, to thuse who du not come with a large portion of 
calmness and integrity to the lnanagen1ent of it, for the most indecent 
luiscarriages in some, or all, of these particulars, I shall not necd to 
say: I would to God our own times had not given us too many in- 
stances of it, to the scandal of our religion, as well to the just censure 
of those who have allowed theluselves such liberties as nothing can 
excuse; and it is to be hoped, whcn they shall !Scriously reflect upon 
what they have done, they will bc the )llost forward of any to con- 
deluD." (Preface to Slate of the Church and Clergy.) 
The controversial talent of .l'\ttcrbury, ,,,as not allowed, 
10 the meantime, to rust in idlencss. In a bcnnon, preached 
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Aug. 1706, at the funeral of 1\11'. Dennet, (on I Corinth. xv. 
19,) he endeavoured to prove, that if all the benefits we derive 
from Christianity were confined to this life, men \Vould be 
the Inost wretch
d of creatures, and the most miserable Dleu 
would be the best. 'This argulnent brought forward the great 
'Vhig champion, I-Ioadly, who undertook to shew that Atter- 
bury had wholly misapprehended the sense of the text, and 
that, on the contrary, virtue and morality are conducive to 
happiness in the present world. Atterbury replied, in an 
elaborate preface to the sermon, on republishing it shortly 
afterwards, in a volulne; and was again answered by IIoadly. 
A further dispute with the same antagonist, whom he seems, 
indeed, to have taken pleasure in irritating, was occasioned by 
the appearance of his Latin sermon preached before the clergy 
of London, at St. Alphage's church, in 1709, on the then 
popular subject of passive obedience. Atterbury is likewise 
thought to have been employed in drawing up the speech de- 
livered at his trial by the famous Dr. SachevereJ. The same 
year, 1710, the lower house of convocation, whose thanks he 
had before received for his learned pains "in asserting and 
vindicating their right
" in the controversy with 'Vake, 
chose hiln their prolocutor; in which office, having now the 
support of the n1Ïnistry, his forwardness and influence more 
than ever elnbroiled the two houses. A committee of both 
having been appointed to prepare a Representation of the 
State of Religion, the business of drawing up this paper, 
{rorn some heads previously agreed on, was secured to the 
prolocutor. Atterbury"s draught was readily adopted by the 
house in which he presided, but on account of its alleged vio- 
lence and partiality, rejected by the bishops, and consequently 
laiù aside. It was, notwithstanding, printed.. and extensively 
dispersed; and, though to be read with caution, and some 
allowance for the colouring of partizanship, it presents a pic- 
ture of the state of the nation, for the twenty years immedi- 
ately preceding, not much less correct, than painful to con- 
tenlplate. 


"\Ve cannot," tl1P assembled clergy inform her l\fajesty, " n ithout 
lIn
peakable grief, reflect on that deluge of impicty and licentiousness 
which hath broke in npon us, and overspread the f.'we of this Church 
awl king-dom, eminent in former tiuws for purity of faith and sobriety 
()f manners. 
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" The source of these great cvils, as far hack as we have traced it, 
scems to have been that long unnatural rebellion, which loosened all 
the ba.nds of discipline and or(ler, and o\Terturned the goodly frame of 
our ecclesiastical and civil constitution. 
"The hypocrisy, enthusiasm, and variety of wild and nlonstrous 
errors, which abounded during those confusion'3, begat in the minds of 
men (too ea!:ii1y carried into e
trcmes.) a di
regard for the, ery a})}I('ar- 
ances of religion, and ended in a spirit of downright libertinism amI 
profaneness, which hath ever since too Inuch prevailed among- us. It 
W
B indeed checked, and kelJt under for a time, by the legal restraints 
laid on the press, and by the just dread of }Jopery, which hung over our 
heads; but a.1:) 
oon as these ears were removed, and those restraints 
were taken off, it broke out with the greatest freedonl and violence. 
"There have not been wa.nting, Goù be praised! the hearty endca- 
\'ours of gooù men to resist the growth of these spreading evils. llook
 
have been written in defence of the fundamental truth
, whether of 
natural or revealed religion, with great clearnes1:) and strength of argu- 
ment; the vain }>leas of the several advocates for infiJelity ha\'e been 
particularly considered and refuted; societie
 have been fOrIued, and 
funds of charity raised, for the propagation of our holy faith, for the 
pious education of poor children, and for the iucrease of Christian 
knowledge, by plain and useful discourses, distributed among the Ineaner 
sort with great variety and nUluber. Authority hath often interposed 
for the countenancing these excellent designs, for witllstanding the hold 
attempts, and preventing the farther increase of irreligion anù prof:1.ne- 
ness. To this end, royal injunctions and proclamations have issued, 
acts of parliament have passed, prosecutions at law have been ordered, 
f!T3.cious speeches fronl the throne ha\Te been made; and fronl thence 
such bright patterns of piety and virtue ]mve shone forth as would, in 
any age less proflig'ate than this, have diffused their happy influence 
through all orders of men amon g us. 
"But it must be confessed, that all the endea\'ours which may hither- 
to have been used, by public or private persons, to stop the growth of 
this evil, have proved ineffectual. In the l11Ïdst of such discouragelnents, 
infidelity hath taken deep root, and being cultivated with care, hath 
spread its branches wide, and shot up to an" amazing height, and brought 
forth fruits in great abundance. 
" \Ve forbear to wound your pious ears by a particular mention of 
those many basphemous passages which have bpen published frolll the 
press. Nevertheless, in discharge of the trust reposed in us by your 
Majesty, we tl1Ìnk ourselves obliged to Jay before you some account of 
the various steps taken to UnderIl1ine the foundations of Christianity. al1() 
to intect the minds of yeur people with atheism, fh'i"m, hen's
', a!HI 
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every pernicious and destructive error. 'Ve sllall proceed afterwards to 
consider the dark and subtle methods by which this mystery of iniquity 
hath been carried on; to inquire into the causes which have chiefly and 
Inost immediately given birth to it, and into the consequences with 
which it has been attended; and then, in all hmnility, to propose such 
remedies as we think lnay be n10st effectual for the cure of it. 
"The dispute with our enelnies of the Church of Rome (managed 
with so much honour and mh-antage to the Church of England) was 
no sooner happily ended, but other adversaries arose, who openly 
attacked the fundamental articles of the catholic faith, and scattered 
the poison of Arian and Socinian heresies through all the part') of this 
kingdom. 
"The doctrine of a Trinity of persons in the unity of the Godhead 
was then denied and scoffed at; the satisfaction made for the sins of 
mankind by the precious blood of Christ was renounced and e
 ploded ; 
the ancient creeds of the church were represented as unwarrantable im- 
positions, and treated with terms of the utmost contumely and reproach. 
\nd the divulgers of these wicked errors and blasphemies proceeded 
with as little disguise and caution as if some new law had been made in 
their favour; notwithstanding that care }-lad been taken by those who 
passed the Act of Indulgence, expressly to exclude them from the 
benefit of it. 
" In defiance of this act, and of all the laws then in force. they not 
only owned their pestilent errors, but set up for making proselytes, by a 
lnultitude of wicked books and pamphlets, ,vhich for some year
 they 
dispersed from the press, without controul or discouragement. 
" They at last proceeded so far as e,-en to set up a religious assem- 
bly, where divine worship was publickly performed in a way agreeable 
to the principles of the C'nitarians, and weekly sermons were preached 
in defence of then1. 
" Nor have these heretics been withheld by the public notice lately 
taken of their wicked position, from ,'enting them anew, and with yet 
greater boldness. Even at th
 time when we 
re thus lnet by your 
)Iajesty's writ, and exhorÌf
d by your gracious letter to consult of 
111ethotls for repressing such impieties, a book hath been printed, wherein 
the Arian doctrine is arowed and maintained, and a promise is made of 
{',-incing the truth of it, by large and elaborate proofs, in other treatises 
frOlu the same hand, which are soon to follow. To this book the 
author l hath prefixed his name, and hath not been afraid to dedicate it 
to the archbishop, bishops, and clergy of this province in con,.ocation 
assemhled; being, as we have some reason to believe, supportell in this 
underta,king, and encouraged to prosecute it, by the liberal contributions 
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and insidious applauses of those who are the detennined enemics of all 
religion antI goodness. 
" It was by such men as these that the Socinian tracts, when first 
published, were Hluch countenanced anù recommended; for they \vell 
kne\\, that, the chief articles of the Christian faith being once shaken, 
a way would Ly that Ineans be opened, and the minds of men prepared, 
for the attacks which n1Ïght afterwards be made on Christianity itself, 
and into which the Sociniau controversy soon was im},roved. 
u For the books written in an argumcntative way, against the divi- 
nity of our blessed Lord, did, in a little tillle, produce others of a worse 

pirit and tcndency; wherein the doctrines by hÏ1n revealell were spoken 
of with profane levity and contCJnpt, his humiliation and sufferings were 
derided, his person was blasphelned, and treated with a
 great indignity 
and scorn as when he btood at the judgnlent-seat of Pilate. 
U The Godhea(1 of the Holy S},irit being fir:;t denied, all supernatural 
operations on the hearts of men were afterwards questioned, and the 
b'l'ace of God was ridiculed; all mysteries in religion were exploded 
as aùsurd and useless speculations, as implying contradictions, and 
meaning nothing, and therefore as incapable of becoming objects of 
assent to reasonable minds. 
u The scheme of In orality proposed by the Gospel was undervalued, 
and said not to be beyond the reach of hUlllan invention; the l\losaic 
account of the Creation was represented as lnere allegory and fable; 
the natural inlmortality of the soul was opposed, as a vulgar and ground- 
less error; the inspiration of Holy 'Vrit \Vas :,0 explained as amountt
d to 
the denial of it; the authority of the }Jresent canon of Scripture hath 
been represented as standing upon a very precarious foundatiou; the 

puriousness of several passages, and some books of it, was Inore than 
insinuated. Priests without distinction were traduced, as imposers on 
the creùulity of mankind, vilified anù insulted, as the filth and offscour- 
iug of all things, and those religious ordinances which they were 
appointed to dispense, even the chief of them, Baptism and the Supper 
of the Lord, were spoken of with such a degree of ungodly mockery 
and insolent scorn as filled the hearts of good Christians \\ith horror 
and astonislnnent. r\ay, religion itself \\as, in some of their loose 
writing-s, so described, as if it were nothing but a melancholy frenzy 
and pious enthusiasnl. 
"The grounds of believing the Gospel in this age have been repre- 
sented as less firm and certain by a pretended calculation of the degrees, 
according to which the credibility of the traditional facts related in 
Scripture 111ust every age decrease. The necessity of all human thoughts 
and act.ions, as being mere modes of motion, and the results of pun' 
mechani
;}n, hath heen asserted; an assertion which overturns tht' foun- 
dations of all relig-ion, \\ hether natural or instituted, and renders aH 
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notions of good anù evil, of reward and punislnnent, whether in this life 
or the next, groundless and vain. 
" Nor ought we among the several instances of infhlelity, and of the 
approaches made towards it, to omit the nlention of those danlnablc 
errors which have been elnbraced and propagated by the sect of Quakers; 
who, in several of their treatises, in their catechisms anù primers, 
have taught the rudÏ1nents of the Christian faith in such a manner, as 
to Inake it seem to be little Inore than a complicated system of deisn} 
anll enthusiasm. 
" From the wicked principlcs thus dissen1Ìnated as wicked practices 
have followed; for though it may with truth be affirmed, that the good 
Christians alnong us were never better than now, yet can it not withal 
be denied, that the bad were never worse, and that the instances of a 
profane and dissolute behaviour have of late years been very numerous, 
and very scandalous. 
" The frequency of oaths and imprecations, the manifest growth uf 
innnorality and profaneness, have made new laws, new edicts, neces- 
sary to restrain these enormities, which yet have not been effectually 
restraint'd by them. 
"Seldom hath greater vigilance been used by the civil magistrate to 
secure a religious observance of the Lord's day; nor hath it mnong the 
mcaner sort proved unsuccessful. Howevcr it hath not banished excess 
and luxury at such times frOln the tables of the great, nor hindered theln 
from wasting those sacred hours in play and vain amusements. 
"The excesses of gaining have never been Inore general and flagrant, 
conscience hath never been more openly prostituted to interest, without 
any regard to censure; the extremes of avarice and profusion have never 
at the same point of tinle been nlore remarkably prevalent. 
" A due regard to religious persons, places, and things, hath scarce 
in any age been more wanting. The ministers of Christ have often been 
treateù in a way very unsuitable to their sacred function and character; 
horrid outrages have been committed by loose anll disorderly persons in 
the house of God; the solemn feasts and humiliations of the Church 
have been matter of sport to lewll anù godless men, who have taken 
pleasure in ridiculing them, and affrou.Jng the authority by which they 
wer
 appointed; unnatural anù abOluinable impurities, not to he nalned 
mnong Christians, have been publickly practise(l; awl the debauches of 
licentious men have been indulged to such a height, as to enù in all 
Juanncr of blasphemy and profaneness. 
"This sad harvest we have reaped from those seeds of infidelity 
which tbe enemy have sown alnong us: with what industry and zeal, 
bv \\ hat dark and subtle nlCthods, this my
tery of iniquity bath been 
I"'arl'ic(l on, we bcg leave in the nc
t place to ll'pl'eSent. 
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"That contributions have been made, that cOlnbinations of men 
have been formed, fQr promoting the cause of infidelity, we have heard; 
nor do we doubt the truth of those reports; having observed, that late 
measures taken to advance religion have been, in many respects, so 
uniform and regular, that they seelll to have been concerted: not to 
have sprung merely frOIll the casual contradiction and divided efforts of 
particular persons, but rather to have been the result of united coun- 
sels and endeavours. 
"Thus, we are sure the Socinians and Quakers took care of the 
interests of their severa) sects, and 
pread their distinguishing tenets: 
nor do the present f.'lctors fur infidelity and libertinism appear to be 
either less zealous for the attaining their end, or less skilful in the choice 
and application of the nlcans that lead to it. 
"The methods they have pitched upon to this purpose have been 
various: SOIne of thclll such as had a Inore ilnl11ediate tendency to tIle 
point they aitned at, others that were covered n ith very artificial pre- 
tences and di
guises. 
'
By mock catechisDIS, fralned in a light Dlanner, upon vain and 
trifling suhjects, they have endeavoured to depreciate those excellent 
summaries ùf the Christian faith, by which a right sense of religious 
truths is first instilled into the minds uf children. 
"They have republished, and collected into volumcs pieces written 
long ago on the side of infidelity; which would have lain altogether 
neglectcd and forgotten, wit1lOut such a revival. 
"They have reprinted together, in the nlost contracted manner, 
Inany loose and licentious pOC'ffiS, in orlIer to their being Jmrehased 
Inore cheaply, and dispersed more easily; and have, by that tllcans, con- 
veyed the infectiùn to great l1mllbers of men who would otherwise have 
lain without the reach of it. 
"They have procured abstracts and conlmendations of their own 
profane writings (and prùbably drawn up by themselves) to be inserted 
in forl'if,'11 juurnals; and then have translated theln back again into 
the English tongue, and published thenl here at hOllie, in order to 
add the greater weight to their wicked opinions. 
"They have endeavoured utterly to root out of men's minds all 
notion of a church, as a society instituted by Christ, with peculiar 
powers and privileges, and officers of its own to administer the affairs of 
it. They have done their utUIU5t to blend a.nd confound this spiritual 
society with the temporal, on purpose tu 111akc everything in religion, its 
divine truthR, and 1110St sacrcll ordinances, depcndent on the will of the 
civil magistrate, deriving solely froln him their Ranction and authority. 
"And of all churches, our own is that against which they have 
planted their chief batteries, and directe(} their fiercest assaults, not as 
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jli(lging it n10re faulty than others, (for they themselres allow it to be 
the least exceptionable of any;) but as knowing it to he the strongest 
fence and bulwark against infidelity, the principal pillar and stay of pure 
undefiled religion. 
"They have therefore charged the authentic Articles of this 
Church, and the English editions of the Bible, with pious frauds and 
forgery: that men might be taught gradually to withdraw the reverence 
due to their spiritual guides; and of course to suspect whatever comes 
recommended from their hands. 
"As to other sects and denominations of Christians differing from 
the Established Church, and now tolerated among us, the crew of liber- 
tine writers hath been obsen'ed to pursue them with a degree of malice 
and bitterness, proportioned always to the degrees of tendency which 
their respective principles have to support and 
trengthen the interests 
of religion, by uniting large nun1bers of christians in national churches 
and conllll unions. 
",SOllletimes by displaying the cheats and impositions of pagan and 
IJopish priests, they have endeavoured to draw infamy on the priesthood 
in general, and to ren{ler the order itself, in what religion soever it was 
found, equally the object of public aversion and contempt. 
"At other times, when wild pretences to inspiration and mira- 
cles have been set up by modern impostors, they have seclned to 
countenance the fraud, and give credit to it, with a view of draw- 
ing paraHels from thence, to the prejudice of real inspirations and 
miracles. 
" They have in a grave and solemn manner recounted the fabulous 
relations of miracles occurring in heathen writers; they have repre- 
sented these accounts as carrying some of the chief marks and signa- 
tures of truth; and easier to be contemned than disproved, upon the 
foot of the arguments urged in behalf of the truth of Christianity. 
"They have with ostentation enumerated the several spurious 
treatises forged in the earliest ages of the church; \\ hich they represent 
as times of great fraud and Ï1nposture on the one hand, of great igno- 
rance and credulity on the other; and they have left this reflection to 
he applied by their readers to the book" of the New Testament, and 
the authors of then1. 
"The promises of Scripture have, Ly one of these writers, been 
interpreted in such an extravagant and absurd sense, as was intended 
to render them uncertain and unintelligible; and a plea hath been 
advanced in behalf of the privilege of being translated to heaven without 
dying, according to the terms of the covenant of grace, with a design 
to insinuate that our title to the other }Jrivileges and promises of. 
the gospel is founded on no surer a bottom. 
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" U neIer the cover of accounting for the growth of dcisln, and 
specifying the cause!:; of it, they ha.ve taken occasion to suggest all those 
bitter and spiteful reflections which they thought lnight reùound to 
the dishonour of our holy religion, and wound it through the sides of 
its professed sen"ants and followers. 
"Their received maxim is, that 'no good is to be expected froln 
ecclesiastics but by their clivisions;' and therefore, if differences happen 
at 
lny tiuH' to ari
e mnong the clergy, their constant practice hath 
been to foment and inflatl1e theIn, by turning advocates for the one 
side against the other; whereas, in truth, they themselves were alike 
l'nemies to both, and were also in like manner detested by both of 
theln. .. 
U 'Vhen particular and unwarrantable opinions have, at any time, 
been Inaintained by InCH otherwise eUlinent for victyand learning, the 
friends of infidelity han' not failed to lay hold of that opportunity, and 
improve it to the prejudice of religion. Those very persons whose 
lean1ed labours in defence of our common faith they had before under- 
valued, and heJel in the utlnost contempt, they began now to extol, and 
})retcllded to revere for the sake of their ('ITors; their deep judgment 
they admired, their integrity they magnified, and appealed to their 
authority as decisive in favour of a paradox, when they would have 
refused to be concluded by it in any other point whatsoever. 
" 'V c pretend not to have made a full discovery of all the òark anù 
subtle wiles by which the instrmnents of Satan have endeavoured to 
establish his kingdom, and to introduce a general looseness of l)rinciples 
and practices among us: but these, wl1Ïch we have now laid before your 
:\Iajesty, arc too obvious and manifest not to be observed and com- 
})lained of by us. 
HHowever, neither these, nor any other wicked arts and methods, 
how craftily soever contrived, and how industriously soever pursued, 
would have met with so relnarkable success, had not other causes and 
circumstances concurred to help fOf\\ard the event, and favour the 
growth of irreligious opinions. 
" Among the chief of these, we reckon the removal of that restraint 
which the wisdom of former times had laid upon the press; and which 
no sooner ceased, than those pernicious principles, that before had been 
whispered only in corncrs alnong the dissolute and lawless, were now 
proclaimed in our streets, and sent abroad to pollute the minds of your 
Majestyl's subjects in all parts of your dominions. 
" The meanest and most ignorant of the people, who had any degree 
of curiosity and leisure, were then tempted to employ it in searches for 
which they were no ways qualified; they were furnished every day from 
the press with objections against religion; and taught to doubt of those 
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truths, which it had otherwise never once entered into their hearts to 
fJuestion. 
" This general liberty of the press happened not long after the time 
when, by reason of confusion and disorders they usually attend great 
changes of state, the reins of government were unavoidably slackened, 
and parties of men wen
 suffered to express their mutual resentments, 
and manage their debates against each other, with a freedom not often 
permitted or practised in 1l10re quiet and settled times. l\ieanwhile, 
the indulgence granted to men, of worshipping God in their own way, 
incited some publickly, and with warmth, to espouse those religious 
opinions, \\' hich others thought themselves bound, with equal warmth, 
to oppose. These contentions in matters of a civil and sacred nature 
bred in the Ininds of nlen, not well grounded in true principles, great 
perplexities and doubts; and gave an opportunity to those who 'sat 
in the seat of the scornful,' to promote the interests of scepticism and 
infidelity, by Inaking sport with our divisions. 
" The licentiousness of the stage is another fountain from whence 
the present corruptions of religion and morality have flowed: on our 
theatres things sacred and serious have been handled after the most 
ludicrous manner; the priesthood, the holy offices and ceremonies of our 
Church, have been exposed to scorn; obscenity, blasphemous allusions 
tu Holy 'Vrit, and various sorts of IJrofal1eness, have abuunded; the worst 
examples have been placed in the best lights, and rec01nmended to 
Ïlnitation; and the vicious images thus painted to the life, and set out 
with all manner of advantage, have made such impressions on the 
minds of the young and the unwary as are not easy to be effaced. 
"For the better diffusing the infection, new theatres have been 
raised; and at the opening of them (an expensive and magnificent 
structure) the building of churches was in1piously derided as a vain and 
useless work, the effect only of superstition and ignorance. 
"God be thanked, at that very time a different spirit prevailed, and 
great sums of money were by public authority provided, and applied for 
the building, supporting, and adon1Ïng of churches; and we cannot but 
hope that this glorious work, which )our Majesty, at our humble request, 
wa
 graciously pleased to recommend to your parliament; in the ad- 
vancement of which the zeal of your parliament, influenced by that of 
your l\Iajesty, hath already made so great a progress, will be speedily 
accomplished by an ample provision fOf the wants of that kind, under 
which the inhabitants of these two populous cities have hitherto laboured. 
They have now, for a long track of tÍlne, year after year, exceedingly 
increased, without a proportionable increase of the churches and chapels 
appointed to receive them. By which n1eans vast numbers of souls 
have been excluded from a possibility of attending on the public WOf- 
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ship of God, and fronl a11 the benefits of Chri
tian instruction. And 
the natural consequences of this hath bccn a gradual defection fronl 
}}icty and virtue to irreligious ignorance, and all manner of loose and 
licentious li\"ing. 
"To the incrcase of which they also contributed who took occasion, 
from the rela
ation of those laws which InaJe absence from the Esta- 
blished Church penal, to withdraw thelnselves entircly from a1l religious 
as
emblies; although that very act uf e}..cmption, which gave lib('rty in 
the Olle respect, equally restrained it in the other. 
" Nor hath the long continuance of that just and necessary war, in 
which your l\laje5ty is now engaged, (and which, we tru
t, God will 
enable you to finish as gloriously as you have hitherto carried it on), 
heen unattended with consequences prejudicial to the interests of reli- 
gion and goodness. 
"That thi
 migLt Hot be our own case, your l\lajesty was please,l 
to usp your powerful influences with the states of IIolland, and to 
clnploy ) our royal bounty fur the building of a church, in which your 
subjects lnight sen e God abroad with the same decency and order a
 
at home, and be instructed in such religious opinions as might preserve 
thcnl irom the contagion of those vices to which a military life is too 
Illuch c
poscd. But notwithstanding this design piously is intended by 
your ::\Iajcsty, find so readily }>romoted hy the liheral contributions of 
your subjects in the army, we cannot but lament that foreign vices, 
too easily learnt in the camp, have from thence spread themselves, by 
little and little, through the several ranks of men at home, and occa- 

ion('d a \"isible increase of ltn..ury, libertillislu, and profaneness. False 
notions of honour have made that reputable, which the religion of Christ 
utterly condemns; and that infamous, which it conlmands under the 
hiO'hest P enalties; so that thev who still dare to own themselves Chris- 
o w 
tians, by not sending a challenge when affronted, or not accepting it 
,\ hen sent, are really in d state of persecution, on the account of their 

trict adherence to Christ and his d\Jctrine. The prevalence of such 
l>rinciples and practices doth, in OUf humble opinion, tend not only to 
the dishonour, but e\Ten to the disbelief of the gospel, among those who 
are either persuaded that it is lawful and laudable, or, without such a 
persuasion, determined to act in contradiction to the plain precepts of it. 
"The emi
sarjes from Rome have not been wanting to lay hold of 
this opportunity for the advancement of their cause; to which nothing 
is so serviceable as scepticism and looseness of life: and these there- 
fore they have always encouraged to the best of their power. They 
have swarmed in our btreets of late years, and have been very busy in 
making converts: and, since their known way of dealing in such cases 
is to bring men round to infallibility by way of infidelity, we doubt not 
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but their subtle art
 and restless enùeavours of this kind may be reck- 
oned one cause of the })resent growth of irreligion among us. 
u Other causes have also concurred: as, the want of a vigorous 
e",ecution of those laws, proclamations, and injunctions, which were 
piously framed; and the faint and ineffectual prosecutioI1 of some 
notorious offenders; by which means, what was designed to curb and 
restrain their insolence tended rathf'r to heighten and nourish it. 
u Nor are we insensible how much religion hath suffered by vain 
pretences to fathonl those depths of Divine 'Visdom which are unsearch- 
able, and to advance nice explications of mysteries which are inexpli- 
cable; by the misapplication of mathematical reasoning to matters of 
mere revelation; by the attem pts made to shew how all the steps taken 
in that great work of Omnipotence, the creation of the world, were to 
be accounted for by the known laws oÎ motion; and that the destruction 
of it by. the deluge might in like manner he eXplained; for the tendency 
of such attempts hath been to confine the thoughts of men to second 
causes, and to intimate how little the \Yisdom of God was concerned in 
making the world. 
" But these, and such as these, having a less general and discernible 
influence towards producing the evils complained of; we have chosen 
ratl.er to rest in the consideration of those which are more extensive 
and apparent, and have been remarkably fruitful of the ill consequences 
which we are next to lay before your 
Iajesty. 
"The dishonour which the late excessive growth of infidelity, heresy, 
and profaneness, hath brought on our holy faith, our church, and nation, 
is too great to be disregardeJ, and too manifest to be dissembled. TI1C 
gospel cannot but be blemished by this reflection, that at a tin1e wIlen 
the strongest evidences of its Divine Original ha\?e been produced, and 
set in the fairest light, so n1any should re\?olt fron1 it. Our ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil constitution lTIUst needs undergo reproach; as if we either 
wanted laws to punish such enormities, or zeal to turn the edge of 
those laws upon daring offenders. 
" It is lamentable to reflect how many souls have been lost Lv 
. . 
imbibing wicked doctrines fronl those books which haye been scat- 
tered for several years with impunit) through this kingdom; how 
many more are endan
ered by too near approaches towards infidelity, 
though they have not yet actually arri\-ed to it; what a spirit of 
indifferency and neutrality in religion hath been infused through such 
vehicles into the minds of men, and hath at last so far pre\"ailed as 
to becOlue the distinguishing character of the age we live in. 
" 'Ye doubt not but that divers of your )Iajesty's Rubjects, either 
by the scandal ari
ing from the late obsef\?able growth of profane- 
ne
s, or by sharing the contagion of it, han> at last Lf'en pervertl>tl 
YOIH II. 31 
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to popery; and we are sure that many of thcln have been made 
worse Iucn and worse subjects by the means of it; for infidelity, where 
embraced, cancels all the strongest obligations of duty, and dissolves 
those religious bands of obedience by which the thrones of princes are 
best secured, and their authority Inost firn1ly supported. And therefore 
we cannot but ubserve to your :\lajesty, that they who derided churches, 
and creeds, and mysteries, were the same "ho insulted the memory, 
and justified the l11urdcr of the royal Inartyr; avplauded the rebellion 
raised against hiln, and have taken a great deal of wicked pains in 
collecting and publishing the works of those ",riters who were the 
most declared and irreconcileable enemies to monarchy." 
In the Jear 1712, the author of the above eloquent 
paper was appointed dean of ChristchuTch, 
ucceeding the 
mild Dr. Aldrich; he soon gave offence by the Ï1nperiousness 
of his ten1per; and such a spirit of contention was, in conse- 
quence, excited in that learned society, that, in ,Tune ]713, 
his patrons judged it decorous to procure peace by obtaining 
her nlajesty's consent to his elevation to the vacant bishopric 
of Rochester, with which he was likewise to hold the deanery 
of 'Vestminster, in commendaTJl. 'rhis was his last proll1otion, 
and dIP preludp to l1is fall. 
On the accession of George the First, the tide of .Atter- 
bury's prosperity, of course, fell rapidly; and presently after 
the coronation of that sovereign, a 1110rtifying incident i1}arked 
the change that had occurred. On his offering to cede to 
the King the chair of state and royal canopy, his perquisites 
on occasion of that cerel110nial as dean of ,V estrninster, the 
offer was declined, with evident indications of personal dislike; 
a sentiment which t11C sovereign was j ustifìed in entertaining, 
if there be truth in the allegation that A tterbury had urged 
his friends to join him in prC'claiming the Pretender. Not 
only his ambition being thus checked (for he by no nleans 
expected to relnain stationary at the point of prefernlent to 
which he had attained) but his pride being also irritated, a 
rooted disaffection to the government appears now, if it had 
not before, to have taken possession of his tnind. During 
the rebellion in Scotland, in the first year of the King's 
reign, he refused, and by his persuasions induced his friend 
Slnalridge also to refuse, to join in the comnlon declaration 
of abhorrence of that atten)pt, and in professing attachloent 
to the government; conduct which he followed up by a con- 
stant opposition to the measures of the court in the IIouse 
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of Lords, and by drawing up several intemperate protests of 
the opposition with his own hands. A violent pamphlet, 
entitled, English Advice to tlte F'reellolde1's of England, pri- 
vately dispersed through the kingdom, is believed to have been 
his composition. At length the governnlent having probable 
grounds for suspecting that he was concerned in the conspiracy 
of 1722, in favour of the Pretender, he was apprehended, and, 
on the 24th August, committed to the 'fower. 
So extraordinary an occurrence as the arrest and confÎne- 
\11ent of a bishop un a charge of high treason, excited the 
liveliest interest. 'l'his feeling was increased by the rigour 
of the prisoner"s treatnlent. His nearest relatives could not, 
without great difficulty, obtain permission to converse with 
hin1; on one occasion "orders were sent to the Tower, to 
seize all the seals that were about him and his servants, and 
to bring thelTI instantly away." "I have been treated," 
says he, in the comn1encement of his defence in the House 
of Lords, "by the person in whose imnlediate custody I was, 
with such severity, and so great indignity, as, I believe, no pri- 
soner in the Tower, of my age, infirmities, function, and rank, 
ever underwent." His speech in his defence is eloquent and 
highly ingenious. Its chief argument rests on the inconsist- 
ency of his being implicated in such a plot, with his literary 
and other engagements at the time, and in particular, on the 
improbability of it, when he had daily before him the melan- 
choly expectation of the death of his wife, which actually took 
place on the 26th of April. "There is too D1 uch reason to 
fear, however," writes Bishop Newton, "that the bishop had 
been dabbling in this kind of politics; but a full and dear 
detection of the conspiracy was never obtained. The Hlinistry 
had got some scent of his intrigues, but could not follow hiln 
through all his turnings and windings, nor, with all their 
sagacity, trace llim directly to his cover. They had little 
better evidence than hearsays, conjectures, and inuendoes; 
and could procure no sufficient legal proof to convict hiu1 
by trial at law. Recourse was had therefore to a bill of pains 
and penalties, to deprive him of all his preferments, and 
to banish him out of the kingdom; which, after long debate, 
was carried by a considerable Inajority in both houses. His 
brethren, the bishops, were alnlost all unanimous against 
him." There cannot in truth remain a reasonable douht 
on the subject. His intercourse with the agents of the Pr(\- 
31-2 
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tenùer and other disaffected persons, has been distinctly 
proved. " Some of the negotiations,'" adds the bishop, " were 
published after his going abroad, with a fac-simile, or exem- 
plification, of his handwriting, which whoever knew, cannot 
well entertain 3 doubt of their authenticity." l.
hese letters 
are preserved in Vol. I. of the Correspondence, as edited by 
1\11'. 
ichols, with a second fac-simile of his handwriting; 
" which," subjoins the editor, "amply confirms the former." 
" Additional evidence," observes a living historian, "is fur- 
nished by the Lockhart Papers." I t wa
 the opinion, never- 
theless, of rnoderate lnen at the time, that the whole of this 
extraordinary process wa
 pushed on with disgraceful party 
violence. On 1\Ionday, 
Iay 13th, he wa
 carried, for the 
last tinIe, frotu the Tower to the IIouse of Lords, to hear 
the reply of the I\:ing's counsel to his defence. On the] 5th, 
thl' bill wus re.ad a third tilne; it passed on the 17th; on the 
27th it recei "cd the royal assent; and on the 28th of June 
the bishop of Ruchester embarked on board a ship of war, 
which landed hinl at Calais. 
The same rigorous treatment followed him into banish- 
ment. No British subject, the menlbers of his own fatnily not 
excepted, had permission to visit hint without the royal licence, 
for which the fees of office were very high. llrusse]s ,vas the 
first place of his residence; but at the instigation of the British 
governnIent, he was compelled to leave that city, and retire 
to Paris. Froln Paris he proceeded, in 1728, to l\IontpeJier. 
Yet this vigilance, on the part of the government, can 
hardly be condelnned as unnecessary. Pope, between whom 
and Atterbury an affectionate intimacy had long existed, 
advised hinl, before his departure, with all the earnestness 
of sincere friendship, to make a wise and virtuous use of hi!; 
luisfortunes, by applying his involuntary leisure to the ad- 
vancement of those noble studies to which his abilities were 
adapted. "I t might be," he said, "that Providence had 
appointed hin1 to SOllIe great and useful work, and called hiln 
to it this severe way." Atterbury remained, however, un- 
changed by adversity. "lIe was still dealing in politics, 
instead of writing some work of genius and learning; and 
though, when he took his last leave of the poet, he told hinl 
he would allow hiln to say his sentence was just, if he ever 
found he had any concern with the Pretender's family in exile, 
Jet 1\11'. Pope, as "T arburton informs us, was convinced before 
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the bishop"'::; death, that during his banishment he was in the 
intrigues of the }>retender. lIe wrote only two or three little 
pieces,-his Dissertation on tlte character of lapis in Virgil; 
his vindication of Dr. Aldrich, Dr. Smalridge, and himself, from 
the charge of interpolating Lord Clarenòon's historyl; and little 
or nothing besides, but some few criticisms on French authors." 
On this statement, hy Bishop Newton, it is, however, just to 
remark, with regard to the fact of Atterbury being engaged 
in correspondence with the enemies of the English government, 
that by his banishment he had been absolved from his alle- 
giance to that government; and with respect to the alleged 
neglect of tinle and talents, that he had been engaged many 
years previous to his death in prosecuting some learned in- 
quiries into the dates of the four gospels. ".rhis useful and 
difficult labour he had begun as early as the year 1722, in 
a correspondence with Bishop Potter and Dr. 'Vall, and had 
nearly brought it to a conclusion when he died. 
I-lis conduct, on a retnarkable occasion, during his exile, 
likewise refutes the vulgar charge of his being inclined to 
popery. IIis reputation had long preceded hiln on the con- 
tinent, accompanied, no doubt, with a run10ur to this effect. 
The zeal of the doctors of the Sorbonne was kindled by the 
hope of bringing over so brilliant a person to their cOlIllnunion. 
He received frotn that learned body an invitation to a con- 
ference on the differences between the Romanists and the Pro- 
testants. The bishop consented, on condition that the Bible 
should be taken for the sole and ultimate rule of decision: 
this was conceded; but as the parties could not unanimously 
fix on anyone edition of the Bible as infallible, the proposal 
C
llne to nothing. It is due to Atterbury 
s Inemory to record, 
that he remained to his death true to the Protestant faith, 
and regular in the performance of his duties as a member 
of the Church of England. 
Age now advanced upon the exiled bishop, with its inevit- 
able companion, increasing failure of health. 'rhe influence of 
these visitants was aggravated by grief. 'rhere was one person 
whom, above all others, Atterbury truly loved, and who re- 
turned his affection with the utnlost tenderness and veneration, 
-his daughter, l\Irs. l\Iorice. In Noyetnber 1729, this lady, 
then in an advanced stage of consumption, proceeded to the 


) A malicious invention brought forward by Oldmix.on. 
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south of .France to join her father, less in the hope held out to 
her of deriving essential benefit fronl the change of clinlate, than 
for the sake of seeing hint once lTIOre before she died. HÏ1nself 
seriously ill, the bishop journeyed from :\Iontpelier to Toulouse 
to nleet his beloved child. Iler progress was delayed by the 
rapid encroacluTIents of disease; which, on the arrival of the 
travellers within a stage of that city, seeming to threaten im- 
mediate dissolution, she insisted on proceeding aU night up the 
Garonne, in a dying state, that she might not lose the great 
and eagerly-desired object of her journey. fIer filial piety 
was rewarded by the accomplishment of her most earnest wish: 
the party reached '.roulOl1se a few hours before her last, and 
she had the satisfaction, for which she had so severely strug- 
gled, of expiring in her father"s embrace. 
Atterbury's own departure frotn a world in which he had 
perfornled a more striking than desirable part, was not long 
delayed. lIe died at Paris, :February 15, 1732, aged 71 years. 
On the 12th of the following 1\Iay his body was interred, in the 
11105t private nlanner, in \Vestlninster Abbey, where an in- 
scription, consisting Inerely of his natTIe and the day of his 
decease, was placed above his grave on an urn, which contained 
a portion of his remains. 
Had 110t Bishop Atterbury been deficient in some of the 
greater qualities of the clerical character, his lively talents, 
considerable attainments, and extraordinary nlental activity, 
,vouId have enabled hinl materially to serve the declining 
cause of religion and the Chur
h. "It is universally 
agreed," writes one of his biographers, "that he was a man 
of great learning and uncommon abilities; a fine writer, and 
a most excellent preacher." In the last of these capa- 
cities he ,vas, in his time, unrivalled. His sermons, though 
in some views of doctrine open to objection, are 1110dels of 
exact luethod, strength of argun1ent, weight of reflection, 
purity, and occasionally, vigour, of style. He delivered them 
(agreeably to the custom most general in the seventeenth cen- 
tury) from memory, with a good deal of action. Atterbury 
may be numbered among the few clergymen of the Anglican 
Church who have been indebted for preferment to their 
talents in the pulpit. "It is certain," Stackhouse tell us, 
"that his elegant and pathetic sernlon upon the death of 
l}rince George (of Denmark) gained him the deanery of Christ- 
church, notwithstanding the competition of Dr. Smalridge; 
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and it is not unlikely that the remembrance of this same 
sermon pleaded in his favour, and befriended the earl of 
Ox ford's reconlmendation of him, when the Queen was pleased 
to promote him to the bishopric of Rochester." - Perhaps 
it would be a departure from the sober wisdom of our Church, 
rapidly to enlarge the number of such instances.. 
Atterbury wrote many sermons, of which all he desired to 
preserve have been published in four volumes octavo,-two 
by himself, in 1698, dedicated to Bishop Trelawny; the re- 
maining two after his death, by his chaplain, Dr. Thomas 
Moore. IIis epistolary correspondence with Pope had been 
long extant, and well known, in the collection of the poet's 
letters, when, in 1783-9, it was republished with his general 
correspondence by 1\11'. John Nichols.. Two volumes appeared 
under the first of the above dates, comprising, with the letters, 
several other papers,-as charges, speeches in the House of 
Lords, the dissertation before mentioned, on the character 
of lapis, in Virgil, (which he endeavours, not very happily, to 
identify with l\Iusa, the favourite physician of Augustus,) 
poems, dedications, &c. Atterbury was celebrated in his life- 
time for his Latin style, which was considered to be inferior, 
in that age, only to his friend Smalridge's: in the first vol. of 
the CO'l"respondence, are conlprised two Latin speeches by the 
former, and one by the latter. The charges evince an anxious 
desire to sustain the character, and pronlote the efficiency, of 
the clergy, with a thorough conlmand of the knowledge neces- 
sary in the episcopal office, including an acquaintance with 
ecclesiastical law. 'That to the clergy of Rochester, at the 
visitation of that diocese in 1716, On tIle general duties of 
the sacred o.ffice, may at all times be read with benefit. The 
third vohuI1e, published in 1784, contains a valuable series 
of letters which passed between .Atterbury and his friends 
Potter and "rake, On tlte dates of the Gospels. l\Iany of the 
letters to Bishop 'I'relawny, in this volunle, are extremely 
interesting; in particular, such of them as describe what was 
passing at the time in convocation. Vol. IV. is dated 1787, 
and Vol. v. 1790. 

'hese volunles indicate diligence in the collector; but 
their total want of order is exceedingly elnbarrassing. 
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THE PRIVILEGES, ADVANTAGES, AND OBLIGATIONS 01<' A DE::;CENT FRO
I 
THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD. 


(Add1"l).
.'ied to tlie " SOilS of the Clergy.") 
THE priesthood hath in all nations and all religions been held highly 
venerable; chiefly in that nation which God belectcd to himself, and 
that religion which he prescribed to them. l\uw the Levitical priest- 
hood was only typical of the Christian; \\hich is so much UlOre holy 
and honourable than that, as the institution of Christ is Inore excellent 
than that of )Ioses. If, therefore, the prescnt Inillistration be more 
glorious than the formcr, the ministers more holy, some a(h"antage 
Inust needs redound to the uffspring from the dignity of the parents. 
" :\Iarriage and a bed undcfiled is honourable in all mcn/' and the Chris- 
tian priesthood is of all others most honourablp; and therefore, a 
descent frOlll the lllarriaO'e-beds of those who were yested with this 
o 
character, cannot but be honourable. 
I aIn sensible we li\
e in a time no ways favourable to these preten- 
sions; a time, when our order, which ought" highl) to be esteemed in 
love, for its works' sake:' is, un that very account, disregarded; when 
we arc 
o far fron1 being encouraged to speak of our vrofes
ion in those 
high terms of respect wherewith the faithftÙ of the first ages, and even 
good princes and emperors thenlselves, always treated it, that the usual 
titles of distinction which belong to us, are turned into terms of derision 
and reproach, and every way is taken by profane men tonards rendering 
us cheap and contemptible; when the divine authority of our 1l1ission, 
and the powers vested in us by the "high-priest of our profession, 
Christ Jesus," are publicly di
puted and denied, and the sacred rights 
of the Christian church are scornfully trampled on in print, under an 
hypocritical pretence of maintaining them. 
IIowever, let not tJlCse indignities discourage us frOln asserting the 
just privileges and pre-eminenc
 of our holy function and character; 
let us rather imitate the courageous example of St. Paul, who chos
 
then to magnify his office when ill men conspired to lessen it. Shall 
the sons of Belial set themselves to decry our order, and by that means 
to disgrace our birth! and shall not the sons of Levi vindicate both, 
by sI)eaking the truth ill Chri
t, though they may be thought to " speak 
18 it were foolishly in tlw confidence of boasting ?" 
If then others may be allowed to glory in their birth, why may not 
we? whose parents were called by God to attend on him at his altar; 
were intrusted \\ith the dispensation of his sacraments, with" the minis- 
try of reconciliation," nith the power of binding and loosing; were set 
apart to " tak
 ]lPed of the flock of Christ" (Acts 
x. 28), " uver wJlich 
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the Iloly Ghost made them overseers, and to feed the Church of God, 
which he purchased with hi
 own blood; to hold forth the whole of life, 
to speak, to exhort, ancl to rebuke with all authority 1" (Tit. ii. 1 J). 
I f any station, any empIoYlnent upon earth, be honourable, theirs was; 
and their posterity therefore have no reason to blush at the Inemory of 
such an original. 
The fountain of all temporal honour is the crown; but the fountain 
of the regal power anel dignity itself, is God; from whom also "our 
fathers according to the flesh II received their priestly authority and 
character, by the intervention of men, in like n1anner authorised by 
God for that holy purpose; and under him, and them, were the minis- 
ters of the spiritual kingdom, wherein we their descendants (and many 
of us caHed to the like administration) U do rejoice, yea and will rejoice." 
If those who stand before earthly }Jrinces in the nearest degree of 
approach, \\- ho are the immediate representatives of their persons, dis- 
pensers of their favour
, and conveyers of their win to others, do, on 
that very account, challenge high honours to themseh'es, and reflect 
some part of their lustre on their children and families: shaH not they, 
who bear the like relation to Christ in his spiritual kingdom, and dis- 
charge the like offices under him, and of whom it may be as truly said 
as it was of the tribe of Levi, that God " hath separated them from the 
congregation, in order to bring them near to himselfH (r\umb. xvi. 9); 
shall not they also deserve honour from TIlen on the account of their 
high btation and trust, and derive some snlall share to tho:se who 
descend frOln them 1 
If ample powers, granted by the rulers of this world, add dignity to 
the persons intrusted with those powers; behold the importance and 
extent of the sacerdotal commission. " As Iny Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you. \fhusesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto theln; and whosesoever sins Je retain, they are retained" (John 

x. 21, 22). 
If antiquity and a long track of time ennoble families, those frOlll 
whOln you come can trace their spiritual pedigree up even to Hin1, 
who was the founder of " the church of the first-born, and of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is nalÙed." Let others justify their 
Iniss ion as they can: we judge not those without; but are sure we can 
justify that of our fathers by an uninteITupted succession from Christ 
hÏInself; a succession which hath already continued longer than the 
.A.aronical priesthood; and will, we doubt not, still continue till the 
church militant and time itself shall be no more. 
But our further boast is, brethren, that \\ e have our rise, as from 
the clergy of Christ; so particularly fron1 those of the Church of Eng- 
land; a clergy that, for 
OUlldne8S of doctrine and depth of learning, 
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for purity of religion and integrity of life, for a zeal in things per- 
taining to God, that is "according to knowledge,'- and yet duly tem- 
}lered with candour and prudence, (which is the true notion of that 
much talked of, much misunderstood virtue, moderation,) I say a 
clergy that, on these and many other accounts, is not exceeded, if to 
be l}aralle]ed, in the Christian \\ orId. 
Y' e are the sons of a clergy whose undissembled and unlimited 
veneration for the holy scriptures hath not hindered them from paying 
an inferior, but })rofound regard to the best interpreters of scripture, 
the primitive writers; in whose works as none have been more con- 
versant than they, so none have made a better use of thelll towards 
revÏ\ ing a spirit of primitive piety in themselves and others. And 
their searches and endeavours of this kind have he en blessed with a 
remarkaLle success. For, as to the earliest and most ,-aluable remains 
of }>ure antiquity, (such as those of Barnabas, anù Clement, and Igna- 
tius, and Polycarp,) I luay safely venture to 
ay, that the members of 
this Church have ùone more to\\ards either bringing thelll to light, or 
freeing them frmn corruption, or illustrating their doctrine, or asserting 
their authority, than the men1bers of any church, or indeed of all the 
churches in all the worlù. 
Ye are the ::ions of the clergy, who, by this rule of Goù's word, 
thu
 interpreted, reformed from popery in such a manner, as happil} 
to preserve the 111ean beh\cen the two extreJues, in doctrine, worship, 
and governuwnt; anù who perfected this reformation by quiet and orderly 
luethods, free fronl those confusions and tumults that elsewhere attended 
it: so that our tClllple, like that of Solomon, was built without the 
nois(;' of axes or hanul1ers. 
And as they shut out popcry in the most effectual manner, by only 
paring off those corruptions it haå grafte(l on pure anù genuine Chris- 
tianity; so did they stan(l holdly in the breach, when it meditated a 
return, and for ever silenced the champions of that baffied cause, by 
their inullortal and unanswerable writings: so that you, their sons, 
were at the altar itself, (if I tUllY 80 speak,) initiatcd by your fathers, 
as the great Carthaginian was by his, into an hereditary aversion frOln 
ROlne; which, I doubt not, will ever last, anll will ever preserve you 
af!ainst all her open assdults, or her secret and undermining approaches. 
\
 e are the sons of a clergy distinguished by their zeal for the 
rights of the crown, and for their reverence towards those that wear it, 
and famous for suffering always together with it, and for it; immove- 
ably firm to their duty, when they could have no prospect of reward; 
when they might have lost thcir integrity with advantage, and could 
scarce with 
afety rctain it; when they saw majm,ty oppressed and 
sinking, and thc fury and DlaÙne::iS of thc pcoplf' prevailing against 
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it; "and they looked, and t.here was none to help; and they wondered 
that there was none to uphold" (Isai. lxiii. 5). 
Finally, ye are the sons of the clergy, who are the farthest removed 
of any from all possible suspicion of designing to enslave the under- 

tandings or consciences of Inen, who bring an their doctrines fairly to 
the light, and invite men with freedom to examine thmll; who have 
been the best advocates in the world for the use (the due use) of reason 
in religion; as knowing the religion they profess to be such, that the 
more exactly it is sifted by reason (pure, unbiassed reason), the nlore 
reasonable still it will be found. 
Of this holy root, ye are the branches; fr01n this excellent order 
of men ye spring; happy in your extraction on many accounts, but 
chiefly in this, that it derived to you the inestimable advantages of an 
honest, sober, and religious education; that, by the Ineans of it, the 
first impres
;Ïons made upon your tender minds were on the siJe of 
"irtue and goodness; that you had the earliest and best opportunities 
of knowing God an(l your duty, and were led into the immediate 
practice of what you knew; that" from children you were acquainted 
with the holy scriptures, which are able to Inake you wise unto salva- 
tion," and bred up every way "in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord." A blessing, which next to that of life itself, is the greatest 
that man can bestow; and without which, even life itself would often 
prove rather a curse than a blpssing to those to whom it is bestowed.. 
Let others then value themselves upon their birth: we, I am sure, 
have great reason to thank God for ours; and to express our thanks by 
openly owning our parentage, and paying our common devotions to 
God among the nun1erOliS attendants of this day's solemnity-a solem- 
nity, which I doubt not but St. Paul himself, if sensible of things 
below, is now pleased to see, and thinks this holy place that bears his 
name never better employed than on such occasions as these, which 
tend to promote the honour of the Christian priesthood, and the 
fervent exercise of charity; two arguments on which he in his epistles 
dwells often, and often delights to dwelL 
As our birth therefore does honour to us, so it is one way in which 
we also do honour to our birth, if we countenance such Ineetings by 
our presence, and pr01note the great ends of them by our example; if 
we take these opportunities of practising, and thereby recommending 
and instilling brotherly kindness; "considering one another, to pro- 
voke unto love, and to good works; not forsaking the assembling of 
ourselves together, as the 111allner of some is" (Heb. x. 24, 25). 
Should any little difference of sentiments happen, any personal preju- 
dices obtain mnong the ulcmbers of the same holy community, let thenl 
not hinder us fr0111 lLuiting to procure the common good of it, and 
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frotn pursuing with joint hands and hearts, the une
ceptionable design 
of this pious and wise institution. If our Jcrusalelll be in other 
rcs}Jects unhappily divided, yet, in this respect at least, let it " be as 
a city that is at unity in itself, whither the tribes go up, even the 
tribes of the Lord, to testify unto Israel, to give thanks to the name 
of the Lord" (Psal. cxx. 3, t). And let everyone of us be ready, on 
such occasions, to exhort himself and others, in the language of good 
David,-" I \\ as glad when they said unto me, 'Ve win go into the 
house of the Lord. Our feet shall stand in thy gates, 0 Jerusalem. 
For my brethren and companions' sake, I will wish thee IJrosperity! 
yea, because of the house of the Lord our God, I will seek to do thee 
gooer' (ver. 1, 2, 
, 9). Let there be no spots in these our feasts of 
. 
charity; nothing that may fsully the brightness and damp the cheerful- 
ness of this day's solemnity: but let us flock to it like brethren and 
like Chri
tians, "forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, 
if any man hath a quarrel against any;" and adding to the external 
e
ercise the inward tenlper and spirit also of that divine grace, which 
H is kind, envieth not, seeketh not her u\\ n, is not easily provoked, 
but is easy to be entreated, thinketh no e\'il, beareth all things, 
believeth aU things, hOIJeth an things, endureth all things." 
Thus if we think, and thus act, we shall indeed show ourselves to 
be every way worthy of our de8cent, and duly mindful, not only of the 
advantage we receive fronl thence, but of the obligations also which 
are on that account incumbent upon us; even the obligations of adon1- 
ing our sacred parentage by an answerable sanctity of behaviour, and 
of distinguishing ourselvcs as lßnch by an inherent and habitual, as we 
are already distinguished by an external and relative holiness. 
\r e stand in the nearest relation to them who btood in the nearest 
relation to God, and who were on that account obliged U to be holy 
e'"en as he i
 holy:" to ilnitate every way, as far as human infirmity 
would suffer them, "the apostle, and high-priest of their profession," 
who was "holy, harnlless, undefiled, 
eparate fronl sinners." Some 
share of their obligations descends to liS; who" partaking of the root 
and fatness of the olive-tree," whereof we boast to be the branches, 
ought also to produce the fruits of it. 
The sons of servants do, in a peculiar manner, belong to him, 
whose servants their fathers were: at his will and in his interests they 
ought entirely to be. 'Ve therefore, being born of parent8 who were 
employed in the holy functions of God's family, the Church, and were 
dedicated to his inlmerliate service, ought to look upon ourselves as 
particularly devoted to the honour and interest of thcir and our great 
l\Im-.tcr: the cause of religion and goodness (which is the ('ause of 
God), is ours by descent, and \\'e arc doubly bound to ('spouse it. 
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As our advantagcs towards praetising and promoting piety and 
virtue were greater than those of other men; 80 will our excuse be less 
if we neglect to make use of them. \\ e cannot plead, in abatement 
of our guilt, that we wen
 ignorant of our duty, under the prepossession 
of ill habits and the bias of a wrong education: in all these instances, 
the pro\'idence of God remarkably favoure(l us: early \\ ere our mind
 
tinctured \\ ith a distinguishing sense of good and evil; early \\ere 
the seeds of a divine lo\'e and holy fear of oft'en r ling sown in our 
hearts. If therefore our improvements be not answerable to such begin- 
nings, if we "fall away after tasting of the heavenly gift, and the 
good word of God, and the powers of the world to come:' how cri- 
]ninal must such a defection be, and how terrible the condemnation 
with which it is attended! 
St. Chrysostom, in his admirable treatise of the priesthood, ob- 
srrves, not only that the expiation, appointed for the sin of the high- 
prie:;;t, was equal to that which was prescribed for the whole congrp- 
gation; but that even the children of priests (such, whose sex per- 
mitted them not to Ininister at the altar,) were, by the Le\ itical law 
to be punished more severely than other offenders in the same kind 
were; not, says he, that the offences were, in their 0\\ n nature, 
unetlual; but those con1mitted by the children of priests were aggra- 
vated, 
tà -rò na-rptKÒV C:
:wp.a, by the dignity of their parents. The 
very relation which those children bore to the prieRthood contributed 
to enhance their guilt, and increase their punishment. 
"I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies and souls a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable service'" (Rom. xii. 1). "\rhat- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
arc just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, if there 
be any praise, think on these things. Those things which ye have 
both learned, and received, and heard, and seen, do" (Phil. iv. 8, 9). 
" Remembering then1 which have had the rule over you (both as your 
natural and spiritual parents,) nhose faith follow, considering the end 
of their cOl1\'ersation'" (Heh. xiii. 7). 
l\Iany are the enemies of the priesthood, alul of you for the 
ake 
of it. They are diligent to observe whatp\"cr may either nearly or 
remotely blemish it; and ready to iUlpute to the order itself, the faulty 
conduct of those who owe their birth and education to it; that they 
may wound religion through the 8ide5 of it;::, most professed servants 
and followers. Let not any of us furnish their n1alicc with objections, 
or give an edge to the weapons which they use against us, by so li\'ing 
as mishecomes our hoiy 
tock. The sacred 
ffice can nc\"er he hurt hy 
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their sayings, if it be not first reproached by our doings. Since th{' 
eyes of InCH are upon us, since" they mark all our steps, and \\ atch our 
haltings," let a sense of their insidious vigilance excite us so to behave 
ourseh'es in all the offices of life, and in all the duties of our several 
stations; that they, who seek occasion, lllay not only not find occasion 
against us, but may find also what they do not seck, even a conviction 
of the n1ighty power of Christianity towards regulating the pas
iolls, 
and sanctifying the natures of men. So shall we defcat their lllalice, 
ana draw good out of evil; so shall we best put in practice that noble 
instance of charity, that divine lesson of loving enClnies, which our 
religion hath taught us; so shaH we most nearly trace the example 
which He, of whose retinue and household we are, hath set us, of 
. 
" blessing then1 that curse us, and doing good to then1 tl1at despit<>- 
fully use us:' 


Sermon preac/Zed brfore lite SOll,f; of tile C[rrgy, 
December 6th, ] 709. 


'l'HE deprivation and banishlnent of the High Church 
prelate Atterhury, ,vas regarded by his enenlies as 3 great 
triun1ph of the State over the Church: be this as it may, it is 
to be hoped that the State has at length adopted the convic- 
tion, that all such triun1phs are in effect blows directed against 
its own best interests. It is manifest, that a cure for the 
national evils depicted in such lively terms in the Representa- 
tion inserted above, could proceed, under Providence, only 
frolu the Church. l\Iany causes, however, some few of which 
have already been slightly indicated, cOlubined, in this period, 
to depress the energies, and encourage the remissness of the 
clergy, and proportionately to lessen their salutary influence 
on the public luind. Brilliant exceptions were not wanting 
to the too general decline of zeal, laboriousness, and erudition; 
nor were the apostles of infidelity aHowed to diffuse their 
noxious tenets unchecked. The Arianism of "Thiston, the 
hollow Pantheism of Toland, the sophistries of Bo]ingbroke, 
the subtle deisn1 of Collins, Tindal, Chubb, and their nume- 
rous fraternity, were powerfully answered by 'Vaterland and 
Bennet, by the prelates Gastrel, Gibson, Hare, and other divines. 
Nevertheless, the torrent, absorbing, in attempts to check its 
violence, the chief labours of the best and ablest of the cleri- 
cal body) still held on a desolating though broken and im- 
peded course; nor was it effectually stopped until the appear- 
ance of Butler, the nlost powerful defender of revelation and 
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morality in the last century, whose adlnirable Analogy, and 
scarcely less admirable Sermons on II'llnzan Nature, produced 
an Ï111pression on the national Inind, discernible in the works 
of a11110st all subsequent English writers, of any claim to 
respectability. Nor, in the briefest notice of the efforts of 
wise and pious individuals, in the same sacreù cause, during 
this undelightful portion of our history, can we altogether 
omit to mention those pious laymen and enlightened noncon- 
formists, who shared with the priesthood in the defence of the 
conlmon faith. Of such was Boyle, the founder of the lecture 
for the defence of Christianity against the attacks of infidels, 
and hill1self the author of several able theological, as well as of 
many philosophical works; the patient, learned, and judicious 
Leland; and the excellent Addison, whose channing popular 
e:"says found their way with an itnproying effect, to a thousand 
minds, closed by frivolity or prejudice against sernlons and 
wor'ks of controversy. 
Here, then, (for the present, at least) we take leave of the 
reader. And we know not how we can do so n10re appropriately, 
than by closing our series of selections with one taken from the 
writings of a voluminous author, to whonl we are indebted for a 
faithful and graphic account of the till1es,-his Ozcn Ti1nes- 
under review; who loved the Church of England, though per- 
haps with the keen eye to her defects, as then existing, of an 
adopted, rather than a genuine son; and who, though sonle- 
times narrow, and habitually prejudiced, was lllostly an honest 
witness to what he had seen-an earnest promoter of the prac- 
tical sanctities, and, in proportion to his light, a cultivator of 
the charities of Christianity. 
" No man ought to think of this profession unless he fecls within 
himself a love to religion, with a zeal for it, and an internal true piety; 
which is chiefly kept up by secret prayer, and by reaùing of the Scrip- 
tures. As long as these things are a 
an's burden, they are infallible 
indications that he has no inward vocation, nor motion of the Holy 
Ghost to undertake it. The capital error in Inen.s preparing thenl- 
selves for that function is, that they study books more than themsekes, 
and that they read divinity more in other books than in the Scriptures. 
Days of prayer, meditation, and fasting, at lcast oncp a quarter in the 
Ember-week, in which they may read o\rer and over again both offices 
of ordination, and get by heart those passages in the Epistles to Timo- 
thy and Titus that relate to this function, would form their minds to a 
right sense of it, and be an effectual mean to prepare them dulv for it. 
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" A.,k yourselves often (for thu') I addres" myself to you, as if I were 
'-till alive), \\ ould you follo\\ that course of life, if there were no set- 
tled establishment belonging to it, and if you were to preach under 
the cros
, and in danger of persecution? For till you arrive at that, 
you are yet carnal, and come into the priesthood for a piece of 
bread. Study to keep alive in you a flame of exalted devotion; be 
talking often to yourselves, and comllluning \\ ith your own hearts; 
digest aU that you read carefully, that you may remember it so well as 
nut to be at a lo
s "hen any point of divinity is talked of. A Jiule 
study \\ ell digested, in a good serious mind, will go a great way, and 
will lay in rnaterial
 for your whole life. Above all things, raic;;e \\ ithin 
\"ourselve
 a zeal for doin l 
ood, dnd for gaining souls. 
" ".hen you arc in orders, be ever ready to perfonn all the parts of 
your function; be not anxious ahout a settlement; ðtudy to distinguish 
your
elves in your 5tudie=!, labour
, exemplary dt>portment, and a just 
sweetness of temper, managed \\ ith gra\ ity and di
cretion ; and as for 
what concerns yourselves, ,lepcnd on the pro\ idence of God, for he will 
in due time rai
e up friend, and benefactors to you. I do affinn thi
 
upon the oh
r\'atjon of my whole life, that I never knew anyone, who 
conducted himself b
 these rules, but he \\ as brought into 
ood }JOsb, 
or at lea:::,t into an ea
y state of subsi5tence. 
u Do not affect to run into new opinions, nor to heat yourselves in 
di..,putes about mattprs uf small importance. Begin \\ ith settling in 

 our minds the foundation:; of your faith; and be full of thi
, and 
ready at it, that you may know lIo\\ to deal \\'ith unbelievers, for that 
i:) the 
prcadinO' corruption of thi
 acre. There are few atheists, but 
many infidel." \\ ho are indeed very little Letter than the athei
t:'>. 
I n thi
 ar(rument, ) on oucrht tu take pain
 to have all well dige
ted 
and clearly laifi in your thoufTht
, that you Dlay manacre the lontro- 
\ er
y gently, \\ ithout allY a
perit) of \\ ordl;, but \\ ith a strength of 
reason. In di.
puting, do not offer to an
wer any argument uf \\ hich 
,ou never heard before, and kno\\ nothin cT concerning it; tllat will 
. 0 
 
both e'Xpo
e ) ou and the cause you maintain: and if you feel ) our- 

el\"e:) OTO\\ too "arm at any time, break úff, and persi
t no lunger in the 
di
putp; for you may by that grow to an indecent heat, by which you 
ma y \..ronD' the cause which you endeavour to dpfcnd. In the matter 

 . 
of mysteries, be very cautious; for tIle 
implicity in \\ hich those suh- 
lime truths are delivered in the Scriptures ought to be well 6tudied and 
adhered to. Only one part of the argument should be in
istcd on, J 
mean, the hortness an] defectiveness of our faculties; which hcin
 
well con,idered, will afford a great variety of noble speculations, that 
are obviou" and ea"ily apprcll(>mlNl, to re",train the wanton sallif'
 of 

ome petulant men. 
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-, 
tudy to unde
tand \Yen the contro\ ersies of the Church ot 
Rome. chiefly those concerning infullibilit
- and transub "1antiation ; 
for, in managing those. their mi
onaries .ha\'"e a particular ad
. 
Learn to new pope
 in a tnIe light. as a con5pÏracy to exalt the power 
of the clergy, e\en by 
ubjectin(J' the m(}:)t 
\cred troth - 0: reli
on to 
contri\-ance' for nlÍsin cr their authonn-. and b\ otTerin.. to the world 
- - 
another luethod of bein; .s..:n-ed besides that pre:.cribed in the 
o5p:'1. 
Popery i
 a ll1a:,
 of impostures. 
upporteJ. by III en n ho Dlanagt' them 
\\ ith great. ad\ antage
 and imFo
e thenl with ine:\.pressible severities 
on tho
e "ho dare call anything in question that they dictate to them. 
I see a spirit ri'ing among u' too like that of the Church of Rome. 0 
ad\ ancing the clergy beyond their due authority to an unjust pitch. 
Thi
 rather heighten<; jealou
iei and l'rejudice5 ag-aÏn...t lb than ad. 
vances our real authorit
? and it will fortify the Jesigns of profane 
infidels. who de
ire nothing more than to .;ee the publick minis
 of 
the Church first discraced, and then abolishe..i. The c
 iug- anything 
too fur does commonly Jead men into the other extreme. \Ye are the 
dispensers of the word and sacranlents; and the more aithfiù and 
diligent we are in this, the world win pay so much the mol'{' 
spe-ct 
and submission to u
: and our maintaining an arguulent for mor
 
power than ,,
 now have win be of no effect. unle
s the world set's 
that we nlake a good use of the authority that is a1really in out' hauds. 
I t is with the clergy as with prin('e
' the oilly wa
 t\) ket'p their pre- 
rogative fr0l11 
ing unea.sy to their subjects. 
1nJ frln)1 bdn.. T di
putt'd, 
is to nlanagl
 it \\ holly for their gùÛ(:1 and nlh-auta
. then all \\ ill b
 
for it when they find it is for theln. This \\ ill pre\-ail Juort
 errectuall
 
than all the clrgmnents of la\\ yers with 
1.U tht' pr
t'l,lènt.
 of 
)rml'r 
time
. Therefore
 let tbe clergy IÏ\"e and lahour wdl: und hey \\ill 
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often, JOInIng prayer and meditation with it, without which fasting 
111ay do well with relation to the body, but will signify little with rela- 
tion to the lnind. If, to such a course of life, clergymen "ould add 
3 little mure labour, not only perfoflning public offices, and I)reaching 
to the edification of the people, but watching over them, instructing 
them, exhorting, reproving, and comforting them, as occasion is given, 
from house to house, making their calling the business of their whole 
life, they would soon find their uwn n1inds grow to he in a better 
tcn1per, and thcir people would shew Inorc esteeln and regard for 
thein, and a blessing frOln God would attend upon their labours. 
"Oh my brethren (for I speak to you as if I wcre among you), 
think what luanneI' of persons ou ought to be, in all holy conversation 
and godliness, that bO you may shine as lights in the world; think of 
the account 
 ou Inust give for those ilnmortaJ souls coulll1itted to your 
care, which were rent'elned hy tlu" blood of Christ, who has sent you in 
his name to persuaùe theln to be reconciled to God, anù at last to pre- 
sent theln to hinl faultless with exceeding joy: lIe sees and observes 
your lalJuurs, and will recompense them gloriously in that great day! 
U I will conclude this \\ hole address, with that, which is the In08t 
im portant of all other things, and which alone \\ ill carry every thing 
else along with it, which is to recol111nend, in the most solemn and 
serious manner, the study and practice of religion to all sorts of men, 
as that which is buth the light of the world and the salt of the earth. 
Nothing does so open our faculties, and compose and direct the whole 
luan, as an inward sense of God, of lIÏs authority over us, of the laws Ill' 
has set us, of his eye ever upon us, of his hearing our prayers, assisting 
our endeavours, watching over our concerns, and of his being to judge, 
and to reward or punish us in another state, according to what \\ e do 
in tl1Ìs. Nothing will give a man !Such a detestation of sin, and such a 
t;en::5e of the goodness of God, and of our ohligations to holiness, as 3 
fight understanding, and a finn belief of the Christian religion. Nothing 
can gh'e a man so calm a peace within, and such a firm security 
againtst all fears and dangers without, as the belief of a kind and wise 
pro\.idence, and of a future state. 
\ß integrity of heart givc::s a man 
a courage, and a confiùence that cannot he shaken. A ß1aIl is sure 
that, by living according to the rules of religion, he becOlnes the wisest, 
the best, and happiest creature, that he is capable of being. IIonest 
industry, the employing his time well, and a constant sobriety, an 
undefiled purity and chastity, with a quiet serenity, are the best pre- 

ervers of life and health. So that, take 3 man as a single individual, 
relig-ion is his guard, his perfection, his beauty, and his glory. This 
willinake him the light of the world, shining brightly, and enlightening 
many round about him. 
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u Then take a man as a piece of mankind, as a citizen of the 
world, or of any particular state, religion is indeed then the salt of the 
earth: for it Inakes every man to be to all the rest of the world, what- 
soever anyone can with reason wish, or desire him to be. He is true, 
just, honest, and faithful in the whole comlnerce of life, rloing to all 
others that which he would have others do to him: he is a lover of 
Inankind, and of his country: he may and ought to love some more 
than others; but he has an extent of love to all, of pity and com- 
passion, not only to the poorest, but to the worst; for the worse any 
are, they are the Inore to be pitied. He has a complacency and delight 
in an that are truly, though but defectively good, and a respect and 
veneration for all that are eminently so: he mourns for the sins, and 
rejoices in the virtues of all that are round about him; in every rela- 
tion of life, religion Inakes him answer all his obligations: it will 
lllake princes just and good, faithful to their promises, and lovers of 
their people: it will inspire subjects with respect, submission, obe- 
dience, and zeal for their prince: it will sanctify wedlock to be a state 
of Christian friendship, and mutual assistance: it will give parents the 
truest love to their children, with a proper care of their education: it 
will command the returns of gratitude and obedience from children: 
it will teach masters to be gentle and careful of their servants, and 
servants to be faithful. zealous, and diligent in their masters' concerns: 
it will make friends tender, and true to one another; it will n1ake 
them generous, faithful and disinterested: it will make men live in 
their neighbourhood, as members of one common bòdy, promoting 
:first the general good of the whole, and then the good of every parti- 
cular, as far as a nlan's sphere can go: it will make judges and magis- 
trates just and patient, hating covetousness, and Inaintaining peace 

nd order, without respect of persons: it will make people live in so 
inoffensive a manner, that it will be easy to Inaintain justice, whilst 
Inen are not disposed to give disturbance to those about thenl. This 
will make bishops and pastors faithful to their trust, tender to their 
people, and watchful over then1; and it will beget in the people an 
esteem for their persons, and their functions. 
"Thus religion, if truly received and sincerely adhered to, would 
prove the greatest of all blessings to a nation; but by religion, J 
Wlderstand somewhat Inore than the receiving sonle doctrines, though 
ever so true, or the professing them, and engaging to support then1, 
not without zeal and eagerness. \Vhat signify the best doctrines, if 
men do not live suitably to them; if they have not a due influence 
upon their thoughts, their principles, and their lives! l\Ien of bad 
lives, with sound opinions, are self-condenlned, and. lie under a 
highly aggravated guilt; nor will the heat uf a party, arising out of 
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interest, and managed with fury and violence, compensate for the ill 
lives of such false pretenders to zeal; while they are a disgrace to 
that which they !Jrofess and seem so hot for. By religion, I do not 
mean an outward compliance with form and customs, in going to 
church, to prayers, to sermons, and to sacraments, with an external 
shew of devotion, or, which is more, with some inward forced good 
thoughts, in which many Inay satisfy themselves, while this has no 
visible effect on their lives, nor any inward force to subdue, and rectify 
their appetites, passions, and secret designs. Those customary per- 
formances, how good and useful soever, when well understood and 
rightly directed, are of little value when n1en rest on them, and think 
that, because they do them, tl ey have therefore acquitted themselves 
of their duty, though they continue still proud, covetous, full of deceit, 
envy, and malice. Even secret prayer, the lnost effectual of all other 
means, is designed for a higher end, which is to possess our minds 
with such a constant and present sen
e of divine truths, as may 
make these live in us, and govern u
, and may draw down such assist- 
ances as may exalt and sanctify our natures. 
" So that by religion, I mean, such a sense of divine truth, as enters 
into a man, and becomes a spring of a new nature within him; re- 
forming his thoughts and designs, purifying his heart, and sanctifying 
him, and governing his whole deportment, his words as well as his 
actions; convincing him that it is not enough, not to be scandalously 
vicious, or to be innocent in his conversation, but that he must be 
entirely, uniformly, and constantly pure and virtuous, animating him 
with a zeal to be still better and better, more eminently good and 
exemplary, using prayers a.nd all outwar
l devotions, as 80lemn acts 
testifying what he is inwardly and at heart, and as methods instituted 
by God, to be still advancing in the use of theln further and further 
into a more refined and spiritual sense of divine matters. This is true 
religion, which is the perfection of human nature, and the joy and 
delight of every one that feels it active and strong with hiln; it is 
true, this is not arri\'ed at all at once, and it will have an unhappy allay 
hanging long even about a good man; bUi, as those ill lllixtures are 
the perpetual grief of his soul, so it is his chief care to watch over 
and to mortify thenl; he will be in a continual progress, still gaining 
ground upon himself: and as he attains to a good degree of purity, 
he will find a noble flame of life and joy growing upon him. Of this 
I write with the more concern and emotion, because I have felt this the 
true, and iudeed the only joy, which runs through a man's heart and 
life. It is that which has been for many years Iny greatest support; 
I rejoice daily in it; I feel fronl it the earnest of that supreme joy, 
which I pant and long for; I am sure there is nothing else can afford 
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any true or complete happiness. I have, considering my sphere, seen 
a great deal of all that is most shining and tempting in this world. 
The pleasures of sense I did soon nauseate; intrigues of state, and 
the conduct of affairs, have something in them that is more specious; 
and I was, for some years, deeply immersed in these, b
t still with 
hopes of reforming the world, and of making mankind wiser and 
better; but I have found, that which is crooked cannot be made 
straight. I acquainted myself with knowledge and leanling, and that 
in a great variety, and with more compass than depth; but though 
wisdom excelleth folly, as much as light does darkness, yet as it is a 
sore travail, so it is so very defective, that what is wanting to complete 
it cannot be numbered. I have seen that two were better than one, and 
that a threefold cord is not easily loosed; and have, therefore, culti- 
vated friendship with much zeal and a disinterested tenderness; but I 
have found this was also vanity and vexation of spirit, though it be 
of the best and noblest sort, !So that, upon great and long experience, 
[ could enlarge on the preacher's text, Vanity of vanities, and all is 
vanity; but I must also conclude with him, Fear God, and keep hi
 
commanùn1ents, for this is the all of man, the whole both of his duty, 
and of his happiness.' 
(Bishop Burnet's IIistory oj. his OlCn Time.) 


THE END. 
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